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FOREWORD 


This book contains very valuable and informative examinations of the 
disparate currents and traditions of Russian religious thought in the 
millennium since Grand Prince Vladimir, ruler of Kievan Rus, took the 
epochal decision to be baptized in the Christian faith in the late tenth 
century. This event had momentous consequences both individually for 
Vladimir—who, rejecting his pagan past, sincerely adopted the doctrines 
and moral precepts of his new religion—and collectively for the destiny of 
his nation: Historically Russia’s statehood and cultural identity would 
emerge from the crucible of the Eastern Orthodox faith. 

The end of the twentieth century saw Russia and her people return, after 
decades of enforced official atheism under communist rule, to their 
Christian roots and thereby rejoin the family of European nations, the 
cultures and civilization of which have been built upon the Christian faith. 
And yet, whilst being a part of this common Christian civilization, Russia’s 
historical development and the emergence of her religious thought have 
taken quite often startlingly different routes, sometimes in opposition to, at 
times influenced by, these various Western Christian traditions, yet 
practically always in reference towards them. 

In the history of Russian religious thought there are no analogies to the 
great Western universities such as Oxford or Cambridge, or the Sorbonne. 
But it would be a mistake to believe that as a result Russia lacked a 
theological heritage. The opening chapters of this book skilfully examine 
how religious thought in Russia was formed without the institutions of 
learning familiar to the medieval West and how the Orthodox Church 
expressed, to use Eugene Trubetskoi’s phrase, a ‘theology in colours’, a 
spiritual vision embodied more in images than in letters. This ‘iconic’ 
theology perhaps compensates for an apparent dearth of original written 
theology of the period. 


It would appear, and this is examined in the subsequent essays of the 
book, that Russian philosophy is marked by a seeming absence of a secular 
tradition, at least up until the eighteenth century. Before the Age of 
Enlightenment had made its first tentative steps into the vast Russian 
Empire, Russia’s finest theological minds were shaped by the ecclesiastical 
schools, which, by their very nature as institutions of primarily dogmatic 
instruction, could perhaps have been seen as constraining enterprising 
speculative thought. Yet in this book we discover such fine Christian 
preachers, relatively unknown in the West, as the Metropolitan of Moscow 
Philaret (Drozdov) and St. Tikhon of Zadonsk. It was against this 
background that more independent religious thinkers such as the 
Slavophiles (Khomyakov and Kireyevsky amongst others) emerged. 

The English-speaking admirer of Russian art, music, and particularly 
literature will inevitably think of the nineteenth century as the pinnacle of 
this great culture. Russian literature had taken Western forms of expression 
and imbued them with the ‘cursed eternal questions’. Western readers are 
familiar with the philosophical and religious ideas expressed in the great 
fictional works of Leo Tolstoy and Fyodor Dostoevsky (this tradition being 
continued of course into the twentieth century by writers such as Boris 
Pasternak) but the present book has the merit of introducing English- 
speaking readers to Russian religious thinkers who appeared as 
contemporaries of these great figures and who used established Western 
forms of non-fictional philosophical expression. Pre-eminent amongst them 
was Vladimir Soloviev. 

The nineteenth century saw the emergence of various social movements 
and religious currents that strove to establish ways of thinking and 
theologizing independently of what was officially approved by both state 
and church, and it is appropriate that the lion’s share of this Handbook is 
devoted to precisely this epoch. The nineteenth century did indeed provide 
the ground for later religious movements, most striving to remain creatively 
within the Orthodox dogmatic tradition but others (theosophy and occultism 
in particular) consciously departing from it. 

These various strands, supplying the creative tensions of the Silver Age, 
would eventually be submerged by the revolutionary upheaval of 1917. As 
the concluding essays in this book demonstrate, it was in the Russian 
emigration that these religious ideas were preserved and built upon, 
especially by such gifted theologians and philosophers as Sergei Bulgakov, 


Nikolai Berdyaev, Semyon Frank and Lev Karsavin. The chapters on these 
remarkable figures provide us with insight into their profoundly original 
and often daring reflections on the nature of the divine in the creative 
process, on freedom and human dignity, and in particular on the vexed 
relationship between the individual and the communal in Karsavin’s 
(Solovievian) vision of ‘all-unity’ (vseedinstvo). 

The essays presented in this Handbook are a collective invitation for 
English-speaking readers to examine further the spiritual themes raised by 
the great Russian cultural figures described so comprehensively therein. As 
such, I have the pleasure of recommending it to teachers and students alike 
of Russian literature, Russian religious philosophy, and Russian culture in 
general. 


+Hilarion Alfeyev 
21 June 2019 
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CARYL EMERSON, GEORGE PATTISON, AND RANDALL 
A. POOLE 


Over three hundred years after Peter the Great’s campaign to reinvent 
Russia as a modern European nation, the opposition between ‘Russia’ and 
‘the West’ remains a potent cultural meme that plays out in manifold ways 
—not least in the dangerous domain of geo-political competition. 
Remarkably, the terms of this supposed opposition have remained more or 
less constant throughout a period in which Russia moved from Tsarist 
autocracy, through Soviet Communism, and on to today’s ‘sovereign 
democracy’. From the Western point of view, Russia has persistently 
appeared enigmatic, mysterious, and indefinable, its mentality defined by 
the infinite horizons of the steppe and its polity by a seemingly unshakeable 
penchant for authoritarian rule. Even some of its undeniably great cultural 
achievements in literature, music, and (not least) dance are seen as 
revealing the predominance of passion over reason and a deeply embedded 
collective identity that is impermeable to Western individualism (The Rite 
of Spring inevitably comes to mind). Since at least the Slavophile 
movement of the nineteenth century, Russia has responded in kind, as 
several essays in this collection will explore. 

At the same time, even though the Western stereotypes are at first glance 
predominantly negative, Russia has not only perplexed and repelled 
outsiders—it has also fascinated. Russian otherness has sometimes seemed 
to promise dimensions of experience unavailable in the West, from the 
mysticism and liturgical splendour of its Church to the eschatological hopes 


invested in its Communist Revolution. As translations of Russian literature 
became widely available from the late nineteenth century onwards, and as 
Russian music, art, and dance came to play a formative role in the 
modernist reshaping of European culture, while successive waves of 
travellers and émigrés helped expand the Western understanding of Russian 
culture, Russophobia began to give way to Russophilia. As in other forms 
of orientalism, this often involved elements of fantasy no less exaggerated 
than those of the Russophobes, as can be seen in the portrayal of ‘Russian 
man’ in the writings of the theologians Karl Barth and Eduard Thurneysen, 
who saw the wildness of the Russian character as a much-needed antidote 
to the petit bourgeois attitudes of their Protestant congregations. 

It would be nice to imagine that, over time, a more balanced and realistic 
view emerged, and to some extent that has happened. At least in scholarly 
literature, it is understood that the kind of binary oppositions that were 
frequently encountered in the twentieth century need extensive revision. 
Without denying the importance of Russian forebears such as Pushkin and 
Gogol, Dostoevsky was from early on familiar with and influenced by 
Dickens, Hugo, and Sand. Even Slavophile depictions of the opposition 
between a mystical East and a rationalistic West can be seen to have drawn 
on the concepts and categories of German idealism. Philosophy, despite the 
exoticism of Soloviev’s sophiology, was generally seen as a common 
intellectual pursuit between Russian and Western thinkers until Lenin’s 
expulsion of non-Communist intellectuals in 1922. So, too, in mathematics 
and natural science. At the same time, elements of Russian culture have 
become embedded in the West, offering points of reference and resources 
across a wide range of cultural activities. If Dostoevsky’s novels reveal 
French and English influences, his own work—like that of Tolstoy, 
Turgenev, and Chekhov—has played an incalculable role in shaping 
subsequent European and global literature. Figures such as Metropolitan 
Anthony Bloom and Archimandrite Sophrony Sakharov have modelled 
Russian Orthodox spirituality in ways that have helped make it a living 
ecclesiastical force in the West. More broadly, the Jesus prayer and the use 
of icons is now commonplace in many Catholic and Protestant circles. But 
whether we think of ‘Russia’ and ‘the West’ in terms of ontological 
opposition or of convergent and overlapping traditions, a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of Russia remains an important task for 
contemporary Humanities scholarship. 


The theme of this Handbook is, of course, Russian religious thought, and 
whilst we shall give some place to Western perceptions and receptions, our 
main focus is on developments that, for the most part, were primarily 
directed towards Russian audiences, whether in Russia itself or in émigré 
communities. At the same time, as we shall see, this too was often (though 
not invariably) set against certain background assumptions concerning 
Russia’s difference from other European nations or what we might more 
broadly call Russian exceptionalism. 

Religion, or more specifically, Russian Orthodoxy, is for many Russians 
a defining and distinctive element of Russian identity. Since the collapse of 
the Soviet Union, the Russian Orthodox Church has been invited to assume 
a prominent, if at times controversial, place in public and political discourse 
in Russia. To be Russian, some say, is to be Orthodox. Inevitably, then, the 
Orthodox voice is a powerful element in the story this Handbook has to tell. 
However, it is not a Handbook of Russian Orthodoxy or even of Russian 
Orthodox Theology, though either of these are potentially important themes 
for a work of this kind and in each case there would be significant overlaps. 
What we are offering is, nevertheless, something different. 

We might also add that this is not a Handbook of Religion in Russia, 
however worthy that ambitious project might be. Clearly, and despite the 
trope of Russia’s Orthodox soul, Orthodoxy is not the only form of religious 
life in Russia in the period covered by this Handbook. In addition to 
Catholic and Protestant forms of Christianity, the minority religions of 
Buddhism, Islam, and Judaism have been important, their influence varying 
somewhat with the shifting boundaries of the Russian and Soviet state. A 
handbook on this topic would also have to take into account phenomena 
such as Siberian shamanism and new religious movements and, in every 
case, would require a greater focus on the ritual and sociological aspects of 
religious life. The changing representation of religion in Russia’s museums 
and art galleries would be a fascinating topic in such a collection. This 
Handbook, however, is concerned quite specifically with Russian religious 
thought. What, then, does this mean? 

One way of answering this question is to say that the social location of 
the kind of religious thought we are presenting is (very roughly) defined by 
that great modernist expression ‘writers, artists, and thinkers’, where the 
last, ‘thinkers’, were often independent figures, working outside the 
boundaries of official institutions of teaching and research, such as 


universities. Taken strictly, this would circumscribe the topic too narrowly, 
but, in a looser sense, it would extend to those for whom and to whom these 
cultural figures spoke. The classic Russian novelists and dramatists were, 
by definition, writers, artists, and thinkers, but (in the absence of a free 
public sphere and open debate) their work was and is read and valued for its 
spiritual independence across broad swathes of Russian society. This does 
not mean that all readers shared their world-views, let alone their religious 
claims. The Bolshevik Party boss Sergei Kirov claimed to be moved to tears 
by the character of Alyosha Karamazov, but Alyosha’s moral and spiritual 
values are not obviously evident in his own career. Nevertheless, to the 
extent that it was not blocked by censorship, the representation of religion 
in such works established abiding theoretical and existential possibilities, 
whether or not these were or could be taken up and acted upon. 

Happily, the category of writers, artists, and thinkers reflects an intuitive 
recognition of the important interconnections of forms of cultural life that 
are sometimes arbitrarily separated. Although it obviously comprises 
novelists, poets, painters, and musicians, it also includes theorists in a range 
of fields, notably philosophy (including religious philosophy) but also, for 
example, history, aesthetics, and literary criticism (of which Karsavin, 
Losev, and Bakhtin respectively provide important exemplars). Importantly, 
it also includes religious thinkers. In the period we are considering, these 
include both lay (Berdyaev, Frank, and Nicholas and Vladimir Lossky) and 
ordained (Florensky, Bulgakov, Florovsky, Men) defenders of religious 
faith, and, as Oleg Bychkov notes in his essay, more ecclesiastically 
mainstream figures such as Metropolitan Filaret. Nor, of course, was the 
world of these writers, artists, and thinkers homogeneous. The important 
collection Landmarks (1909), with contributions by several of the figures 
covered in his volume, was both a product of the intelligentsia and a 
religiously coloured critique of its then current state. 

Emphasizing again that we are at the moment speaking only in very 
general terms, the category of writers, artists, and thinkers also serves to 
explain several further features of this Handbook. First, because it 
presupposes a certain level of cultural development involving not only a 
distinctive and self-sustaining sphere of cultural creativity but also the 
existence of a public capable of receiving the works produced, it belongs 
essentially to the modern period and, more specifically, to the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Second, the particular character of this cultural 


development in Russia during this period requires us to acknowledge the 
dominant influence of Russian Orthodoxy. This is not to say that Buddhism 
and Islam were not without influence but this was certainly not on the same 
scale. The case of Judaism is somewhat different. This is in part because 
Orthodoxy, like other forms of Christianity, is obligated by its historical 
origins to reckon with its own Jewish heritage, notably the Hebrew Bible 
(or, in Christian terminology, the Old Testament). Christian self-definition 
is, and has from the beginning, also been definition vis-a-vis the Jewish 
other. In the case of Russia (though this is regrettably not so exceptional), 
the presence of anti-semitism in some of her most influential cultural 
figures makes it an unavoidable topic in a collection such as this. More 
positively, however, it is also of significance that several major figures of 
modern Russian religious thought, including the philosopher Semyon 
Frank, the painter (and sometime Commissar) Marc Chagall, and the 
charismatic priest Alexander Men, were of Jewish background. Lev 
Shestov, though non-observant and, as Emmanuel Levinas remarked, not a 
philosopher of Judaism, belongs also in the history of modern Jewish 
philosophy. 

Part I of the Handbook sets the historical stage. Although our main focus 
is on the modern period in which ‘religious thought’ emerged as a 
distinctive and quasi-autonomous dimension of cultural life, it is impossible 
to understand this emergent realm without some historical background, 
much of which is largely unknown to non-specialists. Not only is it 
generally the case that the past is key to understanding the present. In this 
particular case, the interpretation of Russian history is itself a major theme 
within Russian religious thought, whether with regard to the original 
Christianization of Russia, the Schism within the Russian Church, or the 
fate of believers in the Soviet era. For reasons we shall come to later, 
however, the Handbook does not significantly venture into the post-Soviet 
era. The historical story told here extends from the beginnings of 
Christianization in Kievan Rus’ (Goldfrank), through different phases of 
Tsarist (Kizenko) and early twentieth-century history (Shevzov), and on to 
Soviet and post-Soviet developments (Knox). 

In Part H, we enter the period in which Russian religious thought 
develops its own distinctive cultural form. Articles by O. Bychkov and 
Michelson highlight the often-overlooked importance of Church theology 
during this time, which serves as the conceptual foundation for the 


subsequent essays by Hamburg, Poole, and Frede on Chaadaev, the 
Slavophiles and Westernizers, and nihilism, movements that would define 
the terms for debates that continue into our own time. Thereafter, we turn to 
the novelists Dostoevsky (Pattison) and Tolstoy (Emerson) and to the 
visionary philosopher Soloviev (Evtuhov) whose work provided the 
religious thinkers of the twentieth century with a rich store of arguments 
and tropes. 

With the advent of the twentieth century, we enter the era of what has 
been called the Religious-Philosophical Renaissance, a time of 
extraordinarily creative energy. This provides the focus for Part III. 
Coverage includes such movements as the so-called God-seekers and God- 
builders (Lippman), religious idealism and liberalism (Poole), the 
theological notion of theosis or divinization (Coates), and the controversy 
over the glorification of the Name of God (Kenworthy), all of which shaped 
the politics, belief patterns, and artistic creativity of the period. Separate 
articles are devoted to key individuals such as Bulgakov (Zwahlen), 
Florensky (Schneider), and Berdiaev (Siljak), who assumed leadership of 
this Renaissance. It is here too that we consider the relationship between 
Russian religious thought and Judaism (Rubin). 

In Part IV, the emphasis moves from ideas to art. Here we examine 
broad philosophical conceptions of the character and role of art (V. 
Bychkov), as well as expressions of religious life in music (Mitchell), 
poetry (Kelly), and visual art (Antonova). 

The year 1922 saw the definitive end of the Religious-Philosophical 
Renaissance on Russian soil, when Lenin sent many of its leading figures 
into exile on the so-called ‘philosophy steamer’. These deportees joined 
those already living in the West to set in motion a further wave of 
remarkable intellectual and cultural creativity, the focus of Part V. This 
diaspora also spanned a wide range of views, with what we might call ‘the 
Left’ finding expression in the journal The Way (Arjakovsky), whilst the 
more ecclesiastically inclined developed what became known as the Neo- 
Patristic synthesis (Gavrilyuk). In outfield, earlier Russian traditions of 
esotericism were popularized through Gurdjieff, Ouspensky and their 
followers (Sutcliffe and Willmett). The changing roles of leading figures in 
the Religious Renaissance in the new situation of emigration require us to 
look again at Berdyaev (Pattison) and Bulgakov (Slesinski), whilst Shestov 


(Fotiade), Frank (Boobbyer), and Karsavin (Beisswenger) all come to the 
fore as major figures. 

Despite Lenin’s best efforts, religious thought did not die out entirely in 
the Soviet Union. Part VI looks to some of the manifestations of such 
thought in this period. Losev managed to maintain a public profile as a 
theorist of aesthetics, whilst also continuing to advance the agenda of the 
‘Silver Age’ thinkers (Obolevitch). Bakhtin, obscure during his lifetime but 
after his death ferociously colonized by Marxists, materialists, and 
Orthodox Christians, is revealed as a thinker who found creative synergies 
between elements of religious thought and the secular discipline of literary 
and cultural criticism (Emerson). In late Soviet times, the charismatic 
teaching of Alexander Men (Bauer and Noble) and the films of Andrei 
Tarkovsky (Birzache) made Christian and other spiritual resources available 
to those who had ears to hear and eyes to see. That Men was murdered and 
Tarkovsky exiled underlines the existential peril of religious thought during 
these years. The Gulag was a constant, if veiled, presence on the horizon of 
religious life (Gullotta). 

All editorial choices in volumes of this kind are open to dispute. Whilst 
few would argue against chapters dedicated to Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, or 
Soloviev, other figures and movements might be seen as receiving too much 
or too little attention. The response of Oxford University Press’s 
anonymous readers suggests that some see one article on Berdyaev as too 
much, whilst others see two articles as well-merited. Reputations are 
inevitably contestable and similar arguments could be conducted regarding 
a range of inclusions and exclusions. Nevertheless, we are confident that 
what we are able to present here does justice to the big picture. That it is 
likely to need further development or provoke disagreement belongs to the 
nature of both subject matter and genre. 

The volume does not and cannot come to a conclusion. The intellectual 
and cultural history with which it engages is still alive and still productive 
of new developments. However, works of this kind are not commentaries 
on current affairs although some might have wished the collection to 
develop a sharper edge vis-a-vis the contemporary situation. Such edges 
blunt with astonishing rapidity, and it is our hope that we have focused on 
topics, personalities, and conceptual frameworks that will endure. The 
materials covered in this Handbook, we believe, are important, even 
essential, for understanding much of what is at issue in contemporary 


relationships between Russia and the West. Because human and institutional 
lives straddle Soviet and post-Soviet times, an exact stopping-point cannot 
be fixed, but we have chosen the cautious path of drawing to a close with 
the Soviet empire’s declining years. Part VII therefore looks back so as to 
offer some overall assessments. Rowan Williams’ chapter considers the 
theme of tradition in Orthodox theology, whilst Paul Valliere examines the 
reception of Russian religious thought in Western theology. Finally, the 
collection as a whole receives critical appreciation from Professor Igor 
Evlampiev of St. Petersburg State University. These respected British, 
American, and Russian voices do not give closure to the collection, but they 
do move us further into debates regarding the continuing significance of the 
themes and personalities addressed in it. 


NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


The preferred form of transliteration used in this volume is that of the 
Library of Congress system. However, many of the figures discussed have 
been present in English language literature for a long period and in some 
cases older systems of transliteration are reflected in standard forms of 
names. Secondary literature also reflects a variety of practices. In this 
situation we have chosen not to enforce standardization across the volume 
and quoted material will always retain whatever form is given in the source. 
We do not believe that any of the variations that will be encountered entail 
any ambiguity as to the person being discussed or cited. Readers will 
recognize that ‘Dostoevsky’ is ‘Dostoyevsky’, ‘Dostoevski? or 
‘Dostoevskii’ (other forms also occur in English language literature), and 
that ‘Kireevskii’ and ‘Kireevsky’ refer to the same person. Similarly Nikolai 
Berdiaev is recognizably the same author as Nicolas Berdyaev and Sergei 
Bulgakov is also known as Sergius Bulgakov. Some contributors also use 
the practice of using twofold initials rather than a single forename, thus N. 
A. Berdyaev or M. M. Bakhtin (as opposed to Mikhail Bakhtin). Some 
versions of names or words include the soft sign (C), others do not—thus 
Soloviev or Solov’ev, sobornost or sobornost’. Indexed forms follow 
current practice, with cross-reference where necessary. 
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HISTORICAL 
CONTEXTS 


CHAPTER 1 


CHRISTIANITY IN RUS’ 
AND MUSCOVY 


DAVID GOLDFRANK 


ORTHODOX Christianity arrived in Rus’ in three fashions. From the 
scattering of the 860’s Byzantine mission of Cyril and Methodius to 
Moravia, Slavic Christianity penetrated westernmost Rus’, perhaps bearing 
some Catholic influence. With ties to Constantinople, individual Varangians 
and other Rus’ converted, most spectacularly Princess Olga of Kyiv while 
on mission there in the mid-tenth century. But the essential step was the 
selection of Orthodoxy by her grandson Volodimer (Vladimir) of Kyiv (r. 
982-1015) and his elite over competition from Khazar Judaism, Volga 
Bolgar Islam, and German-sponsored Catholicism. A mass river baptism in 
Kyiv in 988 or 989, followed by one in Novgorod, set off the establishment 
of Orthodoxy as the official religion. Outside of several violent 
confrontations with pagan shamans, conversion was relatively peaceful. 


EARLY RUS’ ORTHODOX CULTURE 


We do not know how much translation resulted from the Moravian mission, 
but during the 890s—950s, a set of Greco—Slavic bilinguals in Bulgaria 
translated a sufficient number of biblical, liturgical, hagiographic, 
homiletic, theological, canonic—legal, and secular texts into a literary form 
of the local Slavic dialect (Old Church Slavonic) for an Orthodox church to 


function without Greek. This form of text-based Christianity spread 
throughout Rus’ (Thomson 1980). Court priest and subsequent 
Metropolitan, Ilarion (r. 1051—1054), authored the greatest early Rus’ 
sermon, ‘On Law and Grace’, which scholars believe evinces some 
knowledge of Greek and Latin or Czech Catholic influence. Employing 
contrasts of ‘shadow’ and ‘truth’, treating the Rus’ pagan past as equivalent 
to Old Testament antecedents, utilizing the trope that ‘the last shall be first’, 
and praising Volodimer and Iaroslav, Ilarion welcomes Rus’ into the family 
of Christian realms (Franklin 1991). 

The foundation of Kyiv’s Monastery of the Caves (Pecherski1) by the 
anchorite Antonii and his disciple the cenobite Feodosii, the first Rus’ 
clerics to be sainted, was a crucial event. Under Feodosii (d. 1074), a 
Studite-influenced cenobitic rule supposedly operated, but individualistic 
principles soon prevailed, and Pecherski1 became renowned for heroically 
eccentric ascetics. A religious—cultural hub of society, Pecherskii served as 
scriptorium, painting studio, liturgical music conservatory, healing clinic, 
soup kitchen, and elite seminary matriculating qualified monks as bishops 
and abbots. It was also the archetypical locus in Rus’ of the vital elder— 
disciple relationship (Paert 2010; Goldfrank 2012). Pecherskii’s Uspenskii 
Sobor (Cathedral of the Dormition) became the model for similarly named 
and constructed churches as far flung as Volodimer-Volynsk and northern 
Vladimir. 

The Pecherskii monk Nestor (d. early 1100s) was the most productive 
Rus’ writer. His Life of Feodosii Pecherskii borrows from earlier Greek 
hagiography. The sources, compilations of paterica with their extreme 
asceticism and self-abnegation, and Cyril of Scythopolis’s sixth-century 
Lives of the laurite (grouped eremitical) Sabas the Sanctified and the 
cenobite Euthymius the Great all indicate a joining of the various strains of 
monasticism. Nestor’s Lesson on the Life and Murder of Boris and Gleb, 
which depicts their love and humility as they accepted death at the hands of 
their ruthless brother Sviatopolk, is likewise dependent on earlier 
hagiography. The dynasty-sponsored cult of Boris and Gleb proved useful, 
and a somewhat later Tale of the Passion and Encomium of the Holy 
Martyrs Boris and Gleb specifically points to the martyred early tenth- 
century Czech prince Vaclav, similarly revered in Catholic Bohemia 
(Hollingsworth 1992). 


Nestor is sometimes credited as the main author of the Byzantine- 
influenced Kiev chronicle (down to 1106) known as the Tale of Bygone 
Years (Povest’ vremennykh let). This work created a grand narrative for later 
Ukrainian and Russian historiography by locating Rus’ geographically 
within its river systems; ethnically as Slavic but with Scandinavian, Baltic, 
Finnic, and Turkic admixtures; cosmically within the Christian view of 
God’s universal providence; and culturally as derived from Cyril’s and 
Methodius’s ninth-century mission. Significant for overall religious thought 
is that the initial Rus’ choice of Orthodoxy over Judaism, Islam, and Roman 
Catholicism credits four considerations: worldly success, native drinking 
customs, and sheer ascetic beauty, and well as fear of the Terrible (Last) 
Judgment (Cross/Sherbowitz-Wetzor 1953; Prestel 2016). Nestor is also 
credited with the initial stage of Pecherskii’s remarkable Patericon 
(completed in the thirteenth century), uniting the Life of Feodosi and 
briefer tales of other ascetics (Heppell 1989). Among other important works 
from the early period stands the pilgrimage of the early twelfth-century 
abbot Daniil from Chernihiv/Chernigov to the Holy Land and Bishop Kirill 
of Turov’s optimistic (relative to salvation and endtimes) late twelfth- 
century cycle of Easter sermons (Veder 1994). Some observers argue that 
while the Rus’ were relatively silent in verbal elaborations of religious 
thought, they compensated with iconography and its symbolism and 
messages (Florovsky et al. 1962). 


LIVED ORTHODOXY IN PRE-MODERN RUS?’ 


The most important events in life were marked by special ceremonies. 
Regular church attendance was not mandated, but inside churches 
worshippers engaged a combination of mosaics, frescos, icons, candles, 
incense, prostrations, signs of the cross, supplications, and chanting, all 
creating an aura of holiness unknown outside the church walls. For the 
illiterate these graphics were the only available visual representation of 
doctrine: hence the importance of Orthodox Last Supper/Communion 
depictions above the altar and Terrible Judgment frescos on the west wall 
for worshippers to observe as they left. 


Orthodoxy operated continuously for the pious, since the monastic spirit 
of constant self-awareness, repentance, and prayer permeated medieval 
homiletics, though only one annual confession-cum-communion was 
requisite. All the baptized were subject to rules whereby the Church 
penetrated society, communities, families, and individual life. Bishops’ 
courts held jurisdiction over sex, marriage, family life, beliefs, rituals, and 
pagan practices. In theory father-confessors probed the most intimate details 
of personal lives, including dreams (Levin 1989). 

Clerics supervised welfare institutions and the medical profession. 
Pecherskii healers were jealous of non-Orthodox physicians, such as 
Armenians, who were represented as unqualified for essential divine aid. 
Bishops enjoyed exclusive authority over clergy and their families, clerical 
employees and dependents, and marginal people—wanderers, widows, 
orphans, the lame and blind, and social outcasts. Churchmen accompanied 
armies deep into the steppe, performed services along the way, and 
sometimes treated campaigns against pagans and other non-believers as a 
holy enterprise. 

Responsible father-confessors, such as the Novgorodian monk- 
choirmaster Kirik, pondered the application of church law to Rus’ 
conditions and sought advice concerning the minutiae of daily living. The 
faithful avoided taking Communion too soon after licit sex and abstained 
after menstruation. Priests and their wives were expected to live exemplary 
lives. Widowed princesses could retire to elite urban female monasteries. 
The faithful established icon corners or shrines inside homes to replace 
earlier clan cults, but continued to fear household spirits. Priests blessed 
fields before the sowing, and also horses once a year. Holy festivals and 
popular religious songs created new combinations of Christian saints and 
nature veneration. Transgressors might pay a fine to their bishop in addition 
to undergoing penance, as if a sin required monetary compensation or 
payment for the cost of administering spiritual justice. A dying person was 
expected to forgive wrongs and request reciprocal forgiveness, but the 
culture assumed one could pursue personal litigation at the Terrible 
Judgment. Several of these customs and notions persisted into recent times 
(Fedotov 1946-1966; Levin 1989; Collins 1994). 

Each regional Rus’ principality had a special cult, Vladimir-Suzdal- 
Rostov’s being consequential for the future. Andrei Bogoliubskii (r. 1155- 
1174/5), its programmatic founder as the hegemonic ‘Grand Principality of 


Vladimir’, brought one of Russia’s future iconic protectresses, a Byzantine 
Madonna of the eleusa (tenderness) type, from southern Rus’. This 
‘Vladimir Mother of God’ allegedly brought victory to Bogoliubski1’s 
aggressive armies against the Volga Bolgars, and later, in 1395, 1451, and 
1480, saved Moscow from Mongol invaders. The icon was placed in 
Bogoliubskii’s extolled foundation, Vladimir’s Dormition Cathedral, while 
its second cathedral, built under his potent half-brother and successor 
Vsevolod ‘Big Nest’ (r. 1176—1212), was dedicated to the military martyr, 
Dmitrii of Salonica (Hurwitz 1975). 


FIRST MONGOL CENTURY 


Pragmatically granted privileges and protection by the Mongols, the Rus’ 
Church continued to grow as a force, and outright paganism disappeared 
among the Eastern Slavs. However materially rough the initial Mongol 
invasion and exactions were, geography favoured the forested Rus’ north. 
By 1291 Metropolitan Maksim moved his operational headquarters to 
Vladimir. Some literature from this era, for example the sermons by the 
Kyiv-Pecherskii Archimandrite (r. 1247—1274) and then Bishop of Vladimir 
(Serapion) (r. 1274-1275) calling for repentance and moral reformation, 
accepts the fact of submission, while treating the Mongols as godless 
pagans (Bogert 1984). 

In Novgorod and its breakaway subordinate republic Pskov, the Church 
supported resistance to Roman Catholic aggression. Prince Alexander of 
Novgorod led the troops that drove the Swedes away from the mouth of the 
Neva River in 1240 (hence ‘Alexander Nevskii’) and defeated the Livonian 
Knights on the ice of Lake Piepus in 1242. Grandfather of the first Moscow 
Grand Prince, Alexander was later eulogized as the ideal warrior prince and 
canonized. Meanwhile, facing murderous internecine strife, the Lithuanian 
Prince Daumantas/Dovmont (d. 1299) fled to Pskov in 1266, converted to 
Orthodoxy, fought off both Lithuanians and Livonians, and was also 
canonized. The steadfast Christian prince, Mikhail of Chernihiv/Chernigov 
(ca. 1185—1246), who accepted martyrdom at the hands of the Mongols 
rather than undergo a pagan ritual of submission, stood out well afterward 
as a culture hero (Dimnik 1981). 


SECOND SOUTH-SLAVIC INFLUENCE 


In the fourteenth century the anti-Catholic, anti-scholastic wing of late 
Byzantium’s many-sided cultural renaissance, radiating from 
Constantinople, Trnovo, and Mt. Athos, promoted an intellectual, 
devotional, and artistic package representing a distinct brand of Orthodoxy 
(which, unbeknown to most, also incorporated the core of St. Augustine’s 
Trinitarian theology of love). This included a revival of the intense inner 
mental and devotional strivings termed hesychasm (‘stillness’), a more 
spiritualized liturgy and iconography, programmatic charitable social 
consciousness, and, for the Slavs, translations or retranslations of patristic 
classics, more recent ascetic and mystical treatises, and polemics against 
Judaism and ‘heresies’-—among them specific Roman Catholic doctrines 
and practices such as the filioque (‘and from the Son’) formula for the 
procession of the Holy Spirit, purgatory, the unleavened Communion wafer, 
and papal claims to supremacy over the Eastern patriarchs (Romanchuk in 
Wallace et al. 2016). 

The fourteenth-century hesychastic movement also witnessed an 
affirmation of the classical Christian mystical notion of  theosis 
(divinization) of the purified, illuminated practitioner of intense prayer, who 
is synergetically aided by God. Paradoxically, while Eastern Orthodoxy 
emphasized more than Western Scholastics did the classical apophatic 
approach to God, Gregory Palamas (1296-1359), the premier hesychastic 
theologian, developed the notion of divine energies (operations) as separate 
from the divine essence (for modern discussions see Chapter 19 in this 
Handbook). A profound difference emerged among Rus’ friendly to 
hesychasm over the fate of the original earthly paradise after the advent of 
‘mental paradise’ in the era of Grace. Archbishop Vasili Kalika of 
Novgorod (r. 1330-1352) rejected Bishop Fëdor of Tver’s alleged notion 
that only ‘mental paradise’ now existed. Using arguments found in Palamas 
and Gregory the Sinaite (ca. 1265—1346), as well as the eleventh-century 
Nicetas Stethatos, Vasilii argued for a fusion of the two: Eden extended up 
to the ‘third heaven’ of 2 Cor. 12:4, identified with ‘mental paradise’, and 
the light experienced in mystical visions was the same as what had shone on 
Mount Tabor at the Transfiguration (Bogatyerv in Wallace et al. 2016). 


Meanwhile, the ‘Metropolitans of Kyiv and all Rus” had relocated their 
chief operational headquarters to Moscow. 

Essential for the spread of these new currents was the northern Rus’ 
monastic revival, as well as four major figures: the Bulgarian-origin 
Metropolitan Kiprian (r. in Western Rus’, 1376-1408, in Eastern Rus’, 
1381—1382, 1389-1408), the Greek iconographer Feofan (active in Rus’, 
1370s—ca. 1410), the Greek Metropolitan Foti (r. 1410-1431), and the 
Serbian hagiographer Pakhomii (active in Rus’, 1428—1484). Kiprian 
circulated the new liturgies; Feofan introduced the more spiritualized 
iconography; and Fotii was a tireless sermonizer (Goldfrank in Wallace et 
al. 2016). Feofan’s native follower Andrei Rublev (1360s—1427) produced 
the geometrically informed Old Testament Trinity (‘Hospitality of 
Abraham’), perhaps the most famous icon in the world, and a striking 
example of reverse perspective, as if God were gazing at the venerator. 
Described by Iosif Volotskii (see the section below, ‘Consolidation, 
Expansion, Dissidence’) as ‘excelled in divine love’ with ‘elevated mind 
and thought to the immaterial and divine light’, Rublev’s expression of 
divine tenderness and mystical experience made him a Russian culture hero 
(Goldfrank 2000). The rediscovery and restoration of his surviving 
iconostasis icons and cathedral frescos commenced in 1859. But what art 
historians deem the genuine Rublev only started to come to light in the 
1920s, when he became a stimulus in the unfolding modern Orthodox 
revival and its spiritual prestige among aware non-Orthodox Christians 
(Bunge 2007). 

Sergii of Radonezh (d. 1391) was, and still is, the most renowned ascetic 
of the period. His Trinity Monastery developed into one of Muscovy’s 
largest landowners and its greatest ‘community of venerators’, connected 
with donations, burials, his relics, and commemoration prayers. The 
network of his disciples increased for several generations and established a 
large proportion of Russia’s important new suburban and colonizing 
monasteries. His first hagiographer, the Rostov-educated Epifanii the Wise 
(d. pre-1422), a master of the Byzantine (root-repetitive) word-weaving 
style, presents Sergii as a model of patience, humility, charity, burning faith, 
trust in God, pastoral care for disciples, and moderate hesychastic praxis. 
Epifanii also penned the Life of Stefan of Perm (ca. 1340-1396), the 
missionary bishop to the Zyrians or Komi of the distant fur emporium 
Perm, who created an alphabet in an ultimately unsuccessful attempt to 


spread Orthodoxy to Finnic pagans in their own language. Epifanii’s image 
of Sergii survived Pakhomii’s several more miracle-filled and less ornate 
rewrites (Miller 2010). In 1461 Pakhomii composed the Life of the 
Novgorodian Varlaam Khutynski (d. 1192), leading to his general 
veneration also in northeastern Rus’; Pakhomii followed this with his Life 
of Kirill of Beloozero (1337—1427). Pakhomii’s overall importance lay in 
his idealized combining of hesychastic spirituality and strict cenobitic 
practice, when only a minority of monks in these major cloisters immersed 
themselves in spiritual texts and when cenobiticism functioned more in the 
sphere of monastery property and communal meals and services than in 
strict enforcement of personal poverty (Romanchuk 2007). 


EAST AND WEST RUS’ SPLIT 


Fotii was the last successful ‘Metropolitan of Kyiv and all Rus”, though 
contested in Western Rus’ by another Bulgarian, Grigorii Tsamblak (r. 
1414-1419). A talented writer whom the Eastern Rus’ later respected, 
Grigorii attended the Roman Catholic Council of Constance at the behest of 
Lithuania’s Grand Prince Vytautas, performed an Orthodox mass for the 
curious, and vainly floated a Church Union proposal favouring neither side. 
Then the Greek Metropolitan Isidor (appointed 1437) accepted a Church 
Union proposed by the papacy at the Council of Florence in 1439, but 
Moscow objected and expelled him. Eventually the northeastern Rus’ 
bishops, with Vasilii I’s support, appointed Bishop Iona of Riazan as 
Metropolitan (r. 1448—1461). Despite Iona’s efforts to maintain unity, in 
1458 the Western Rus’ (Ruthenian) dioceses under Poland—Lithuania 
selected their own ‘Metropolitan of Kyiv and all Rus”, but soon repudiated 
Church Union and renewed their subordination to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople (under Ottoman Turkish protection after 1453). Meanwhile, 
for 128 years, Iona’s Moscow-based autocephalous successors termed 
themselves ‘Metropolitans of all Rus”, and the rulers of both Moscow and 
Lithuania (and hence) Poland considered themselves sovereigns ‘of all 
Rus”. The most significant religious—cultural result of this split was that 
what would become Belarus and Ukraine were subject to profound Western 


influences well before Russia was—in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries they provided a number of crucial figures in Russian Church life. 


CONSOLIDATION, EXPANSION, DISSIDENCE 


Religion played an essential role in the symbolism of the crown’s authority, 
even linking the fecundity of the sovereign’s wife to Divine Providence, 
and likewise in the growth and defence of Moscow’s territory (Thyrét 
2001). Such expansion proceeded from the 1470-1478 crisis with 
Novgorod and the 1480 standoff against Khan Akhmed (causing the 
sacralization of Dmitrii Donskoi’s 1380 pyrrhic victory over Mamai), 
through the conquest-annexations of Kazan (1552) and Polotsk (1563 to 
1581). In Kazan the chief mosque was converted into the archbishopric’s 
Preobrazhenskii (Transfiguration) Cathedral; loyal Muslims were tolerated, 
if rarely placed on a par with Orthodox counterparts. Polotsk was different: 
local Jews were given the choice of conversion or death. For the expansion 
to the East, the state sponsored new monasteries and churches and 
requisitioned superfluous books, icons, and service equipment from existing 
church and monastery storerooms. 

Expansion into other Christian territory, Orthodox or non-Orthodox, 
entailed potential problems for Orthodoxy purity as seen from Moscow. In 
Novgorod the issues included disdain by the first archbishop sent by 
Moscow for local veneration practices and accusations by the strident 
second, Gennadii (r. 1486—1504), that some clerics used Jewish books, 
favoured Jewish practices, and were spreading their heresy in Moscow. 
Independent evidence indicates the circulation of some Scripture, logic, 
Islamic monarchal theory, and prayers and poetic pious musings compatible 
with any monotheism, translated from Hebrew into Ruthenian, but no clear 
heresy—just wider intellectual horizons (Goldfrank 2017a, 2017c; in 
contrast, Taube 2005). 

Combating such perspectives and the potential prestige of learned Jews 
energized Gennadii to commission translations from Latin, commission the 
first ever, complete one-volume Orthodox Bible (1499), and borrow the 
Roman Catholic pseudo-Donation of Constantine to protect Church 
property. In the 1550s, a small amount of dissidence, augmented by protests 


against slavery and church lands, erupted again, allegedly due to recent 
Protestant influence. The indicted Pskovian ex-Trinity abbot Artemii fled to 
Western Rus’, where he defended Orthodoxy, while another so indicted, the 
ex-slave Feodosii Kosoi, fled and became a radical Protestant preacher 
there. Occupying parts of Livonia and Estonia (1558—1582) and employing 
non-Orthodox mercenaries, Ivan IV or ghostwriters polemized against 
Protestants and Catholics (Ivanov 2009). 

The challenges of autocephaly, expansion, dissidence, and mounting 
direct contact with Europeans in this era of the gunpowder revolution all 
challenged native Orthodoxy. The result was Russia’s first original treatises: 
the hesychastic ‘On Mental Activity’ by the semi-recluse, ‘great elder’ Nil 
Sorski1 (1433/4—1508), and the cenobitic Monastic Rule and apologetic, 
didactic, and inquisitorial Book against the (Novgorod) Heretics (later 
known as Prosvetitel’) by his supporter (not rival, as found in most 
scholarship), the enterprising abbot Iosif Volotskii (1439/40—1515). Iosif 
also theoretically elevated the Orthodoxy-protecting monarchy and 
rationalized the lucrative commemoration services that supported cloisters. 

Both Nil and Iosif claimed strictly to follow biblical Scripture and the 
Church Fathers—and for Iosif also church law. In their world, Satan and his 
demons are real, be they sowing sinful urges, as warned in the monastic 
literature, or heretical notions. Nil’s originality lay in his exposition (often 
via the manipulation and combination of the actual words of sources) of 
practical remedies and advice for combating pernicious urges and for 
achieving theoria—the ecstatic vision of God (Goldfrank 2008a). Iosif’s 
originality lay in his utilization of polemic and artificial literary disputation 
as a pedagogical device via his lumping all opponents together and 
identifying current, alleged dissidents with those found in his much earlier 
sources. All the while he provides a model for real disputation with 
sequential rhetorical syllogisms, and combines a positive exposition of 
Orthodox doctrine and devotion with a screed justifying execution or life 
imprisonment without parole for the current ‘most evil and filthy of all 
heretics and apostates under the sky’ (Goldfrank 2017b). His full Monastic 
Rule uniquely combines the homiletic, polemic, historical, and regulatory, 
and contains Muscovy’s first clear institutionalization of a co-governing 
body within a monarchal system: the Council Brothers helpmate-check on 
the superior (Goldfrank 2000). His mental world allows for schemes or 
tricks: ‘demonic’ to subvert probity and piety and ‘divinely wise’ to entrap 


heretics, as well as God’s own devices to effect human salvation via 
Christ’s descent to Hades (Hell). Virulent opposition by several of Nil’s 
followers to Iosif’s defence of monastery wealth and advocacy of a lethal 
inquisition led eventually to the analytical narrative of an attractive, 
‘critical’, authoritative Nil opposing a rigid, ritualistic, intolerant, and hence 
obsolete Iosif in much of the scholarship of the past two centuries, even 
after proof of their collaboration surfaced in the late 1970s (Goldfrank 
2008a). 

Iosif’s junior kinsman Dosifei Toporkov created the first Russian 
Chronograph, integrating native and world history. Iosif’s successor abbot 
Daniil (Metropolitan, 1521—1539) generated the authoritative common-Rus’ 
Nikon Chronicle (as it was later called), which appropriated the foundation 
narrative of the Tale of Bygone Years and forged the lasting grand narrative 
of Novgorod-to-Kyiv-to-Vladimir-to-Moscow succession for the first nine 
centuries of Russian history. Daniil also oversaw the foundation of the 
female Novodevichii Monastery outside Moscow, established specifically 
to pray for dynastic fecundity. 

Archbishop of Novgorod and then Metropolitan Makarii (r. 1526—1542— 
1563), trained in the same cloister as Iosif, orchestrated the sacral 
coronation of Ivan IV as ‘Tsar’ in 1547 and presided over the reforming, 
disciplining Stoglav (Hundred Chapters) council (1551). He also 
commissioned a mega-anthological hagiographic and theological Great 
Reading Menology as well as the Rus’—Muscovy sacred historical Book of 
Degrees (Stepennaia kniga), which became Russia’s most widely read 
historical work in the latter sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (Hamburg 
2016). The coronation and Menology represented nativist appropriations of 
the Byzantine imperial legacy, with a Russian now as emperor and Russian 
saints’ lives and texts sitting alongside translations from Greek originals. 
The Stoglav responded to current practical issues, and also enshrined the 
then peculiar Russian use of two fingers (not three as elsewhere in the 
Orthodox world) for the sign of the cross. By modelling the progression of 
native history under pious princes and metropolitans on the classic Ladder 
of Divine Ascent of John Climacus, the Book of Degrees utopianized the 
Muscovite order (Miller 1979; Halperin 2014). It is thus no accident that 
this work cuts off before Ivan IV’s brutal Oprichnina. 

The Church at this time was not simply a conservative monolith. Some 
Orthodox opposed execution of even the most dangerous heretics, and 


Metropolitans Daniil and Makarii had to ward off attempts to place the huge 
collectivity of church lands under state control. After Pskovian painters 
introduced some Western motifs in Moscow’s Annunciation Cathedral, 
Makarii forced penance on the leading foreign affairs official, Ivan 
Viskovatii, who had protested—an interesting reversal whereby the 
authoritative cleric bent tradition and the knowledgeable layman resisted 
(Kriza 2016). The popular Domostroi (Household Rules) of Makarii’s 
Novgorodian protégé, the priest Silvestr, integrated piety, morality, and 
patriarchal and matriarchal discipline into practical prescriptions for lay 
people. Makarii and Silvestr opposed astrology and other predictive 
systems, but later copies of Domostroi included divination tables (Pouncy 
1994). Makarii’s commissioned Tale of Peter and Febronia extolled both 
monasticism and genuine conjugal love, while mixing magical folklore and 
hagiography in depicting boyar opposition to a prince marrying a skilled 
commoner. The author, priest then monk Ermolai-Erazm, elsewhere also a 
Trinity-devotee expounding on the ubiquity of triads, penned a brief 
reformist tract demanding, inter alia, the abolition of personal rule of 
warrior estate-holders over the peasants who supported them and the 
prohibition of taverns and daggers (Goldfrank 2008b). 

The prestigious voice of the invited Italian-educated humanist and 
theologian Maksim the Greek (in Russia, 1518—1555) challenged Russians 
to be more literarily supple and receptive to Western models that conformed 
to Orthodox ideals such as monarchal rule of law and monastic poverty, 
while he used the Church Fathers to judge new works printed in the West by 
Roman Catholics. His ever-moralizing theology was standard for Greek 
Orthodoxy without hesychastic overtones, while his critique of Russian 
monastic estates actually misrepresented similar practices at Mt. Athos. The 
Russian Church formally indicted him as a heretic and confined him from 
1525 to 1555, but after 1580 his lucid expositions and polemics elucidating 
and defending Orthodoxy ended up being copied far more than Nil’s or 
Iosif’s works. Later Old Believers may have used Maksim’s prestige in 
defending the two-finger sign of the cross, but his popularity among 
bookmen foreshadowed Russia’s hesitating but unavoidable westward 
intellectual turn in the seventeenth century (Haney 1973; Olmsted 1994). 

Overall, the combination of the Council of Florence, the fall of 
Constantinople, and Moscow’s supremacy in Eastern Rus’ produced such 
metaphorical claims as Moscow was the ‘New Constantinople’ and thus the 


‘New Jerusalem’, as Constantinople had been termed. The early sixteenth- 
century monk Filofei of Pskov, a strident opponent of Vasilii HI ’s German 
Church Union-promoting court astrologer-physician Nicholas Bulev, 
created the most original variant on this theme, namely that Russia was the 
Third (and necessarily final) incarnation of ‘Rome’—Rome itself 
constituting the last of the four kingdoms in the authoritative, apocalyptic 
Old Testament book attributed to the Prophet Daniil. Complementing Iosif’s 
claim that other realms had collapsed due to abandonment of Orthodoxy, 
Filofei placed the new Russia on the edge of endtimes. His musings would 
morph into later identification of Moscow itself as the third Rome—at first 
in the late sixteenth century simply as a holy city, and then in the hands of 
some nineteenth-century visionaries, with the meaning that Russia had a 
messianic world mission (Ostrowski 1998; Poe 2001). 


CRISES, TROUBLES, IMPERFECT 
RETRENCHMENT 


By the 1570s the Reformation, Counter-Reformation and their alluring 
education opportunities forced the Orthodox elites of Poland—Lithuania to 
adapt. Led by urban brotherhoods and several aristocratic families, the 
Ruthenian Orthodox established schools in L’viv and also Ostrih, where 
they printed a revised version of Gennadii’s Bible (1581). Russia lagged 
behind Ruthenia in erudition and sophistication of theological and 
ecclesiological treatises and polemics and had no one like the grammarian 
and prelate Meletij Smotryc’kyj (1577—1633), who wavered between pure 
Orthodoxy and Union with Rome (Frick 1995). Still, the intellectual and 
cultural developments among the Orthodox of both parts of Rus’ were 
intertwined, a few Ruthenians as late as the 1620s uncharacteristically 
airing hostility to the Western pedagogical curriculum and the ‘satanic’ 
seven liberal arts (Tschizewski 1975). Some Muscovite officials wished to 
prevent Ruthenian writings and ideas from migrating eastward across 
porous borders to curious recipients, but this proved impossible. 

Meanwhile the succession from Ivan IV to his feeble son Fédor in 1584 
found Russia in crisis due to the fallout from Ivan’s brutal political murders 
and the demographic weakening of central provinces from wars, expansion, 


taxation, and poor weather. Ivan himself may have facilitated the restoration 
of systematic order via the commemorations for about 2000 of his known 
victims that he financed before he died. On the ideological plane, in the 
1590s a monk from the prestigious Solovetskii monastery on the White Sea 
composed a Life of the martyred Metropolitan Filip (r. 1566-1568), 
depicted as heroic opponent of Ivan IV’s brutal Oprichnina—a motif 
promoting Church independence as a check on potentially tyrannical 
secular power (Bushkovitch 1994). 

By this time, Fédor’s brother-in-law Boris Godunov had forced the 
Greek East to elevate Metropolitan Iov to the rank of ‘Patriarch of Moscow 
and all Rus” (r. 1589-1605), thereby strengthening the Russian Church’s 
prestige. Iov in turn aided Boris’s succession to Fëdor with a coronation 
slogan equivalent to Vox populi vox Dei. Boris himself was the first Russian 
tsar to promote Westernized education, while simultaneously advancing 
Moscow’s image as the ‘New Jerusalem’. Meanwhile the new Moscow 
patriarchate implicitly challenged the Polish—Lithuanian crown and 
Orthodox Church authorities. In turn, as a means of increasing their 
authority, six of the Polish—Lithuanian realm’s eight Orthodox bishops 
accepted Union, which the crown forced upon the Ruthenians in 1596, only 
to face massive popular resistance for decades. 

Any possible Russian rejoinder was preempted by the famine-induced 
crisis which gripped Muscovy in 1601, hastened Boris’s death in 1605, and 
caused a brutal civil war with armed Polish and Swedish intervention until 
the securing of the new Romanov dynasty (1613). These events revealed 
interesting aspects of Christianity in Russia. While Muscovites evinced 
visceral hostility to haughty Catholic Poles in Moscow for Pseudo-Dmitrii 
I’s wedding to Marina Mniszek, resident Poles were well treated. Common 
Orthodoxy did not prevent Ukrainian Cossacks from looting Russian 
monasteries, but the Poles who occupied the Moscow Kremlin in 1611- 
1612 were sufficiently realistic not to try to spread Church Union to Russia 
itself. Nonetheless, Orthodox retrenchment in the form of Trinity 
Monastery’s withstanding two sieges, one lasting sixteen months, Patriarch 
Germogen’s dying appeals under arrest in Moscow for a united resistance, 
and Trinity Monastery Cellarer and military commander Avraamii Palitsyn’s 
reconciliation of government and loyal Cossack forces for the final 
liberation of Moscow and the election of the young Mikhail Romanov (r. 


1613—1645) were crucial factors in Russia’s successful exit from this crisis 
(Gruber 2011). 

Tsar Mikhail’s imposing father, Patriarch Filaret Romanov (r. 1619- 
1633), wished wistfully to combine Ruthenian learning with Muscovite 
pretences of purity, as he required rebaptism of Orthodox Christians coming 
from Poland—Lithuania. Having been forced into a monastery by Boris 
Godunov, released and made Metropolitan of Rostov by Pseudo-Dmitrii I 
(1605), named Patriarch Elect by Pseudo-Dmitrii II (1609), and then 
imprisoned by the Poles for eight years, Filaret assumed office upon return 
home and built up the patriarchate as an administratively potent semi-state- 
within-a-state. Playing an important role in diplomatic ceremony and 
debriefing, he had the Typography (Printing Office) initiate stricter control 
over reading matter. He also presumed to vet educated Ruthenians 
employed to manage censorship and filter out dangerous new ideas, but 
they actually hoodwinked him. Moreover, foreign notions, customs, 
clothing, and music could not be kept out, given the many Europeans in 
Russia even in normal times, not to say the Swedish occupation of 
Novgorod during 1611—1617, the Polish marriage embassy and then 
occupation of Moscow (1605—1606, 1611—1612), the hiring of mercenary 
soldiers, Russian diplomatic missions and information gathering abroad, 
and the court’s acquisition of current foreign gadgets and other elite 
consumption goods (Michels 2010). 

Russian Christianity was of course a good deal more than the 
patriarchate. Society reared its head in the guise of writings, such as 
Avraamii Palitsyn’s popular History of the Troubles and their preceding 
years, which blamed the disorders on the ruling class and state oppression 
of the lowly. In contrast, the d’iak Ivan Timofeev’s Vremennik, extant in one 
copy only, blamed the Troubles on the sinfulness of his contemporaries. On 
the plebeian level, local cults of wonderworkers were common, and such 
expressions of lay piety as group single-day erections of shrines in wooded 
areas were reported. By the 1640s or early 1650s, among Muscovy’s 
imports numbered relatively cheap printed icons from Poland—Lithuania 
that violated iconographic standards, but were popular due to their low 
price. Yet despite all of these difficulties, the notion of “Holy Rus”, with a 
variety of meanings to different people gained currency. 


GRECO—RUTHENIAN ORIENTATION AND 
CHURCH SCHISM 


The passing of Filaret in 1633, a year before the Moldavian-origin 
Metropolitan Peter Mohyla upgraded Kyiv’s Brotherhood School (founded 
in 1615) to a Collegium (future Academy) with a sanitized, Jesuit-inspired, 
partially Thomistic curriculum, ushered in an unbroken period of circulation 
of Ruthenian ideas in Muscovy. Meanwhile a potent moral regeneration 
movement led by secular priests known as ‘Zealots of Piety’ obtained the 
ear of Tsar Mikhail’s son and successor Aleksei (b. 1629, r. 1645—1676) and 
his confessor Stefan Vonifatiev (d. 1656). This paralleled puritanical turns 
in seventeenth-century Europe hostile to the semi-pagan carnavelesque 
admixtures that medieval and Renaissance Christianity had tolerated. One 
result was the state-supported, widespread destruction of musical 
instruments and activities of Russia’s skomorokhi (mummers). By 1647, on 
the reformers’ initiative, the Typography issued a model sermon book 
(Bushkovitch 1992). It presents an interesting parallel: John Chrysostom’s 
homilies, which predominated in that printing, were as prestigious as 
Augustine’s in the West and circulated there too. 

Allied to the ‘Zealots’ was Aleksei’s talented and trusted court and state 
official Fëdor Rtishchev (1626—1673), who in 1646 was permitted to found 
the Moscow suburban Andreev Monastery and stock it with Ruthenian 
monks. By 1652 a brotherhood school operated there, led by the 
exceedingly erudite Ruthenian translator, preacher, and writer Epifani 
Slavinetskii (ca. 1600—1675), who had interests in classical literature and 
science. Fortified by his disciple, Epifanii Chudvoski (d. 1704), 
Slavinetsii’s circle soon issued translations of useful Greek texts. By 1681 a 
Typography school for Greek operated under the Russian monk Timofei. In 
1685 its students transferred to the new ‘Helleno-Greek’ Academy, set up 
under the Greek, Padua-educated Leichoudes brothers, using textbooks they 
prepared for their Jesuit-influenced curriculum, with formal instruction also 
in Latin and Slavonic, the seven liberal arts, and a modernizing curriculum 
in natural science. The so-called ‘Grecophiles’ and their educational 
programme represented a form of intellectual latinizing no less than did the 
so-called ‘Latinophiles’ (Chrissidis 2016). 


The energetic reformist spirit and the turn towards Ruthenian learning 
found their synthesis in the ingenious, powerful, and charismatic partially 
Mordvinian parish priest Nikita Minin (1605-1681), originally from 
Nizhnii Novgorod province. Losing his three sons to disease, he became the 
monk Nikon in Solovetskii’s Anzer Hermitage (1639), and then enterprising 
hegumen of the Kozheozero Monastery in Karelia (1643), before being 
named by Tsar Aleksei Archimandrite of Moscow’s Novospasskii 
Monastery (1646). There Nikon introduced the Ruthenian Baroque-style 
iconostasis frame to Russia, interested the tsar’s family in the relics and 
‘miraculous’ icons that the Ottoman Greeks were cleverly peddling, and 
served as Aleksei’s personal gatekeeper for petitions. Appointed 
Metropolitan of Novgorod (r. 1649-1652), Nikon helped pacify the 1650 
local uprising and presided over the translation of Filip’s relics from 
Solovetskii to Moscow in 1652, as if the crown were atoning for the 
murderous sins of Ivan IV. That year Aleksei appointed Nikon Patriarch (r. 
1652-1666), who in turn promoted the notion of Russia as successor to 
New Rome/Constantinople, with Aleksei as a ‘New Constantine’. These 
policies entailed the delicate and controversially explosive matter of 
bringing some of Russia’s rituals into line with contemporary Greek and 
Ruthenian practice, for which the Western-educated Arsenios was the chief 
translator from recent Greek service texts printed in Italy. 

Nikon made his office even more powerful within the Church and 
quickly built three richly endowed and strategically located monasteries that 
evoked Holy Places—lIverskii (from a ‘miraculous’ Athonite Theotokos 
icon) near the routes from both Moscow and Novgorod towards Smolensk 
and Poland—Lithuania, Krestnyi (True Cross) near the Gulf of Ostrobothnia 
and the Swedish frontier, and Resurrection west of Moscow on the route to 
either of the other two, and called by Aleksei himself ‘New Jerusalem’. 
Simultaneously, Nikon’s ritual reforms rode roughshod over Muscovite 
traditions, since issues such as insisting on extending three instead of two 
fingers in making the sign of the cross were immensely important to some 
Russians, and Nikon was telling fellow Russians to repudiate as ‘heretical’ 
their vaunted past. After he attempted at a Moscow Synod of 1654 to 
mandate three fingers by fiat, another such synod in 1656, attended by four 
major outside prelates, approved his lengthy Skrizhal’ (Tablet), an 
encyclopaedic, late sixteenth-century Greek explanation of Orthodox 


liturgy, rituals, and symbolism based chiefly on Byzantine commentary. 
Nikon’s printing of it added the three finger sign. 

Nikon also vigorously supported Aleksei’s wars against Poland— 
Lithuania (1654-1667) and Sweden (1655-1661) by making available the 
Church’s vast material resources, protecting the tsar’s family while he was 
at the front (1654—1666), and issuing propaganda urging the tsar to take 
first Cracow and then Stockholm. But his overdoing the cult of relics, when 
the 1656 campaign against Sweden went sour, backfired. Then came the 
disloyalty of the Ukrainian hetman Ivan Vyhovsky (r. 1657—1659), whom 
Nikon had patronized. Perhaps most crucial, the rivalries and enemies 
among many lay and clerical elite and commoners alike led to a snub by 
Aleksei in 1658 that the patriarch boldly refused to endure. He retreated to 
‘New Jerusalem’ and remained patriarch there in name only until his 
opponents convinced two of the Greek patriarchs to come to a synod in 
Moscow in 1666, which formally deposed him. 

The charges against Nikon were rather contrived—the tsar himself had 
initiated use of the now allegedly offensive address ‘Great Sovereign’ 
(Velikii gosudar') for Nikon and the potentially heretical sobriquet ‘New 
Jerusalem’ for the Resurrection Monastery. The accusations of ‘papacizing’ 
his office expressed more fear and hostility to clerical supremacy in the 
political sphere than the reality of Nikon’s thought warranted. His 
thoroughly Byzantine view of harmony between sacerdotum and imperium, 
as well as his iconography showing him as helpmate of the tsar, expressed 
the supremacy of the latter. The 1667 verdict against Nikon affirmed that 
secular and spiritual authority are both instituted by God and are separate, 
that diocesan boundaries are to be respected, that all church life is governed 
by established canons, and that Russia is part of the larger Orthodox world, 
while the synod mandated his ritual reforms (Meyendorff 1991; Kain 2012; 
Kain 2017). 

By the time of Nikon’s deposition, resistance to these reforms, viewed as 
a betrayal of Orthodoxy, had been brewing for over a decade, bolstered by 
the ascetic-puritanical ‘Kapitons’ of Vladimir and Kostroma provinces, and 
merged with all sorts of opposition to heavy-handed patriarchal and 
episcopal tyranny over individual clerics or popular cults, as well as with 
the apocalypticism in the air at the time and not only in Russia. Among the 
dissident activists were Bishop Aleksandr, whom Nikon had transferred to 
the new diocese of Viatka when the patriarchate swallowed up the diocese 


of Kolomna in 1657; the truculent, congregation-haranguing Moscow priest 
Ivan Neronov (1591-1670); the fiery Nizhnii Novgorod-origin priest 
Avvakum (1620/1—1682), who composed Russia’s first autobiography, with 
the teller as hero-martyr; and Solovetskii monks, who staged a six-year 
armed rebellion against accepting the new rituals (1668—1674). In reaction 
to enhanced persecution and abetted by some thieving cynics, a most 
extreme apocalypticism intersected with opposition to the new rituals in the 
form of mass suicide by immolation, which other, soberer dissidents 
condemned. Avvakum, who defended the two-finger sign of the cross as 
representing the crucifixion and two natures of Christ, demanded the tsar 
support traditional Russian practices, and was burned at the stake during the 
1682 succession crisis (Michels 1999; Hunt 2008). 

Two of Nikon’s successors—his protégé, the Kiev-educated Muscovite 
Joakim (r. 1674-1690), and the latter’s protégé Adrian (r. 1690—1700)— 
were influential in their own right as they promoted education, but also 
sought to limit creeping Westernization among the elite, even trying to ban 
Western dress. Among the most effective Westernizing Ruthenians was the 
court preacher and tutor Simeon Polotskii (1629-1680). He arrived in 1664 
on Tsar Aleksei’s invitation and played a capital role in the 1666—1667 
synod that deposed Nikon, condemned opponents of the ritual reforms and, 
against some Greek advice and Nikon’s now more conciliatory inclination, 
introduced Catholic inquisitional norms against them. Such measures 
converted them from a diverse hodge-podge into a more identifiable, if still 
variegated, loose sect of schismatic Old Ritualists or Old Believers. The 
more organized and educated among them created their own history and 
narrative, whereby later generations treated the schism inaccurately as a 
conflict between two giants, Nikon and Avvakum. Close examination of the 
schismatics’ writings from the 1670s to 1700 shows that they were not 
simply archaic conservatives, but evinced the higher level of erudition 
found in newer, Ruthenian-influenced printed works (Crummey 2011). For 
many Russians, strict confessional lines between Orthodox and schismatics 
did not really exist, as they were theologically and devotionally quite 
similar. The main charge against them, as from Epifani Slavinetskii, was 
disobedience to established authority in opposing the new service books. 

The official Church played a role in Russia’s late seventeenth-century 
modernization, not only by fostering schools with instruction in Greek, 
Latin and the liberal arts, but also in Ioakim’s composing the 1682 decree 


abolishing mestnichestvo (lineage ranking) with an appeal to ‘brotherly 
love’ as necessary for ‘civility’/‘citizenship’ (grazhdanstvo). Slightly later, 
the 1682—1689 regent Sofiia (sister of Ioann V and half-sister of Peter I) 
and her backers attempted to utilize holy female imagery and her semantic 
connection with the notion of ‘Sophia the Wisdom of God’ to secure her 
authority (Thyrét 2001). Ioakim also insured that Moscow’s new academy 
did not fall into the hands of Polotskii’s disciple, the recklessly pro-Sophia 
Silvester Medvedev (1641—1691), who promoted (as had Mohyla) the 
Roman Catholic understanding of the Eucharist with arguments based on 
the ‘physics’ of the time, and was executed for treason soon after she fell 
from power (Chrissidis 2016). Yet earlier, in 1689, in a striking show of 
mutual understanding among established Christian confessions, Ioakim 
burned at the stake the illegally proselytizing German mystic and chiliast 
poet Quirinus Kuhlmann, so denounced by the German Protestant 
authorities of Moscow’s Nemetskaia Sloboda (foreign enclave) (Collis 
2012). 

Epifanii Slavenetskii’s and Simeon Polotskii’s sermons and pedagogy, as 
well as the diverse activities of the patriarchal Typography, helped condition 
elite Muscovites to Western notions in the literary-rhetorical, philosophical, 
social, and scientific realms. Subsequently, the opening of the Academy in 
1685 initiated the training of dozens of Russians to think like educated 
Europeans. Even without the Academy, Karion Istomin (1640s—1718/1722) 
—a student of Medvedev, Typography official, and prolific, versatile writer 
—availed Russians their initial direct access to St. Augustine’s theology of 
love, via his translation from a Ruthenian translation (Marker 2017). On 
these foundations, Vladimir Solov’ev and Sergei Bulgakov would elaborate 
their own theology of love two centuries later. And even without the 
Academy, such a protégé of Ioakim and student of Epifanii as Archbishop 
Afanasii of Kholmogory (r. 1682—1702) could be simultaneously a fierce 
opponent of the Old Belief, a collector of Greek, Latin, and German books 
on all sorts of subjects, a builder, and a promoter of practical scientific 
knowledge—thus paving the way for the power-oriented Tsar Peter I to 
force state, society and Church into new directions when he assumed power 
in 1695 (Michels 2001). 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 
AND RELIGIOUS LIFE IN 
IMPERIAL RUSSIA 


NADIESZDA KIZENKO 


THE eighteenth and nineteenth centuries form a distinct period in Russian 
religious life. Russia was now a multinational, multiconfessional empire, 
and the Orthodox Christian autocrats who ruled it could shape religious 
policy more forcefully than many of their European counterparts. However, 
ecclesiastical structures and individual actors, apart from the sovereign, 
provided a framework allowing both continuity and evolution in Russian 
Orthodox religious life. The structures included the liturgy, the sacraments, 
legislation, monasteries, theological academies, book and journal 
publishers, and bureaucratic institutions like the Consistories and the Holy 
Synod. The actors included bishops, spiritual elders and eldresses, 
publishers and writers, priests, and educated laypeople. For the non- 
Orthodox absorbed into the empire as a result of military conquests or 
diplomatic negotiations (Greek and Roman Catholics, Jews, and Protestants 
as well as Muslims and Buddhists), these centuries marked a time of 
renegotiation with new state structures and policies and a new self- 
articulation, sometimes as a direct result of their contacts with Russian 
imperial authorities, and sometimes independently (Werth 2014). Their 
collective interaction shaped Russian religious life. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The ruler who begins this period is emblematic. Peter I’s general approach 
to religion was that of someone who regarded contemporary Protestant 
countries as models from both the point of view of personal piety and 
church-state relations (Zhivov 2004). In 1700, Peter shifted to the Julian 
calendar used in contemporary Protestant countries (so that the New Year 
was now an official holiday celebrated with fir boughs and fireworks on 
January 1, not September) and in 1708 introduced a new typeface meant to 
distinguish secular books from those printed by and for the Orthodox 
Church. These initiatives marked an explicitly secular sphere, and marked 
the state as defining that sphere. A series of measures steadily reduced 
monasteries’ numbers and strength. In 1721, Peter replaced the long- 
dormant Patriarchate with a Holy Synod, and assigned a lay Ober- 
Procurator over that Synod (Cracraft 1971). Like European rulers and 
religious authorities, and like Patriarch Nikon, Petrine authorities sought to 
control the population and standardize its religious practices (Lavrov 2000). 
All this began to shift Russian Orthodox piety in the direction of Europe’s 
‘disciplinary revolution’. 

It is important to bear in mind, however, that these reforms were not 
Peter’s alone, nor did they necessarily come from a wish to secularize as 
such. Peter would not have been able to accomplish his goals without allies 
among hierarchs in the Orthodox Church. The writer of the strongest 
religious legislation in the Petrine era was not Peter, but Bishop Feofan 
Prokopovych (1681—1736) (Shevelov 1985). Like many other Ukrainian 
theologians, Feofan had studied theology in Rome. Unlike them, however, 
Feofan was more struck by contemporary Protestant thinking: it seemed to 
point to how Orthodoxy could be freed of ‘magical’ thinking and brought 
closer to what he saw as ‘true’ Christianity. His sermons on justification and 
salvation by faith found several champions in the Russian court. Feofan’s 
and Peter’s success suggests that for religious reforms to work, in Russia as 
in England centuries earlier, they needed a combination of ruler, hierarch, 
and elites. 

Their most ambitious reforms, the Spiritual Regulation of 1721 and its 
1722 Supplement, sought to reform adherents of the state Church along the 
lines of contemporary Europe (Muller 1972). Peter and Feofan did not want 


Russians to put their faith in relics, or visits to monasteries: regular 
confession and communion were the only real means of salvation. The Holy 
Synod remained cautious about any manifestations of the supernatural for 
over a century, confiscating alleged miracle-working icons, virtually 
refusing to canonize new saints, and subjecting any purported miracle even 
at recognized sites to rigorous investigation. First emphasized by Ukrainian 
theologians and used as an attempt to control the population by Tsar Aleksei 
Muihailovich, from 1700 onward confession played a steadily important role 
in disciplining Orthodox subjects (including new converts), educating them 
as to what was ‘Orthodox’, and internalizing Orthodox teaching (Kizenko 
2018). The annual confession requirement also identified Old Believers and 
other dissenters from the state church. The instruction for priests to report 
anything they learned at confession of intended treason, however, marked a 
clear break with canon law. Although that part of the Supplement was rarely 
followed, its very existence signalled that state goals took priority over 
religious ones, and that both religion and state ought to have as their shared 
goal the common weal (Freeze 1985). 

The new priority on confession continued Russian integration into broad 
European religious trends. Ukrainian clerics and bishops like Ioannikii 
Haliatovskyi (ca. 1620-1688), Innokentii Gizel’ (ca. 1600-1683), 
Archbishop and Patriarchal locum tenens Stefan Iavorskii (1658—1722), and 
St. Dimitri (Tuptalo) of Rostov (1651—1709) had already drawn on Roman 
Catholic theology and devotion in their writings. After Feofan, bishops 
began to embrace aspects of Protestant thought and piety as well. The Holy 
Synod used Martin Luther’s Larger Catechism for most of the eighteenth 
century. Russian court sermons, catechisms, and devotional readings 
reflected the influence of Johann Gerhard and Johann Arndt. This helped to 
foster a general identification on the part of the court elite with 
Christendom writ large and a more ecumenical religious culture (Zhivov 
2009; Ivanov 2017). 

At the same time, other elements of Russian religious life remained 
relatively constant. Changes in ritual, such as the words of the absolution 
formula, did not happen as a result of Peter or Feofan, but via Metropolitan 
Petro Mohyla and Patriarch Nikon in the seventeenth century (see Chapter 1 
in this Handbook). Indeed, the relative stability of the post-Nikonian liturgy, 
which reached far more Russians than did court sermons or catechisms, 
may have allowed more flexibility in other areas. But it is only in the 


eighteenth century that rulers appear to have awakened to the use of the 
liturgy for state purposes. The recitation of the names of the Imperial family 
at the Great Entrance, litanies commemorating the Imperial House, and 
state holidays linked to the throne, mark a new and distinctly baroque type 
of Russian Orthodoxy (Zitser 2004). The service cycle Peter commissioned 
on the occasion of the Russian victory at the 1709 Battle of Poltava was the 
first of its kind: compared to such earlier commemorative forms as church 
war memorials and sermons, services reached the greatest number of people 
with the same message on the same day, developed the intended political 
message in greatest depth, and lent it solemnity and authority. Empress 
Elizabeth showed particular originality when she replaced the existing 
service to the parents of St. John the Baptist, mentioning only Zacharias, 
with a newly-commissioned one to his mother—Elizabeth, her patron saint. 
This St. Elizabeth service, the court’s fostering of the cult of St. Catherine, 
and new iconographic representations of the Crowning of the Virgin, 
similarly supported the principle of female rule (larygina 1994; Marker 
2011). 

The experience of the Russian Orthodox liturgy changed in style as well. 
If one were to only consult service books containing the lines priests said or 
the gestures they performed, one might not notice. The changing sheet 
music of court and parish choirs, however, would tell a different story. Such 
church composers as Dimitri Bortniansky, Artem Vedel’, Maxim 
Berezovsky, Giuseppe Sarti, and Stepan Degtiarev (a serf), wrote new 
hymns (in the musical notation used elsewhere in Europe, rather than the 
unique notation Old Believers continued to use) that remain staples of the 
Russian Orthodox repertory (Ritzarev 2006). Particularly interesting are 
their free compositions of Biblical verses (kontserty) meant to be sung 
during the communion of the clergy. This time at the end of the Divine 
Liturgy had been a kind of ‘dead zone’ for the Russian Orthodox: as the 
Royal Doors were closed during the clergy’s communion, and as few of the 
faithful partook of the sacraments outside Great Lent, there was not much 
for parishioners to do as they waited for the doors to open again. The 
eighteenth-century choral concerto gave the flock a more elaborate and 
more musically ambitious piece to enjoy than what the liturgy proper could 
accommodate. Even in the provinces, merchants and nobility vied with one 
another to see who could muster the best peasant choirs (Ransel 2008). To 
criticize such musical developments as Westernization or decadence is to 


miss an important point: they allowed Russian elites to continue their 
intellectual and aesthetic engagement with their Church, and introduced 
non-elites to new musical approaches (Kizenko 2012). 

These aural changes were accommodated by better-known visual 
developments in Orthodox art and architecture. The needle-pointed Church 
of Saints Peter and Paul (1712—1733) in the fortress of the same name 
resembled churches in Amsterdam; the Kazan Cathedral (1801—1811) that 
of St. Peter’s in Rome. They, along with Rastrelli’s Smolny Cathedral 
(1748-1764) and their numerous epigones outside the new imperial capital 
of St. Petersburg, told the Russian elites that they were in Europe 
aesthetically and aspirationally as well as geographically. The interiors of 
these churches matched their exteriors: naked cherubs with rosy cheeks 
cavorted in fluffy clouds on pale blue skies in elaborate gilded frames. Like 
the Gothic cathedrals built as pan-European monuments to the struggle of 
Christianity against Islam, the Gothic style churches in Russia from the 
second half of the eighteenth century to the first third of the nineteenth 
commemorated Russia’s victories in the numerous little wars with the 
Turks. Alexander Vitberg’s original 1817 plan for the Cathedral of Christ 
the Saviour in Moscow, meant by Alexander I to signify ‘Our gratitude to 
Divine Providence for saving Russia’, and as a memorial to the sacrifices of 
the Russian people in the Napoleonic wars, was a neoclassical design 
loaded with Freemasonic symbols. The Orthodox liturgy of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries thus managed the rather neat feat of incorporating 
contemporary Western Christian aesthetic styles, and giving its adherents a 
sense that they were part of a broader Christendom, while also letting them 
believe that they were still in the line of the Eastern tradition. Far from 
remaining static, Russian Orthodox liturgy showed itself capable of 
accommodation and resiliency (Kizenko 2008a; Spasskii 2008). 

The same may be said for representatives of the Russian Orthodox 
Church hierarchy. Metropolitan Platon Levshin (1737—1812) and St. Tikhon 
of Zadonsk (1724-1783) represent the new ideal type of the enlightened 
eighteenth-century Russian bishop (Wirtschafter 2013; Ivanov 2017). 
Platon, educated at the Slavonic Greek Academy, so impressed Catherine II 
that she made him religious instructor of the future Emperor Paul I and 
eventually a member of the Holy Synod. Platon opposed serfdom and was 
more lenient to religious dissenters than his predecessors, allowing Old 
Believers to establish chapels in Moscow and formalizing the arrangement 


known as edinoverie, allowing Old Believer communities to join the 
established church while maintaining their traditional form of worship. He 
laid the groundwork for the Russian Bible Society, which was established 
the year he died. As Platon grew increasingly disenchanted with the 
restrictions emperors placed on him, he adopted a firmer and more 
confrontational posture towards the state, though he spoke candidly only to 
foreigners and only in private, suggesting that being even an enlightened 
bishop had its limits (Hamburg 2016). 

St. Tikhon, a renowned ascetic who had read the Pietists, enjoined his 
clergy to preach at every service (something not yet standard in Russia), to 
read the Gospel daily, and wrote a guide enabling them to better confess 
their flocks. His devotional texts include Journey to Heaven (1770), On 
True Christianity (1776), and collections of widely distributed inspirational 
aphorisms. He is generally regarded to have inspired elements in several of 
Dostoyevsky’s characters, including Tikhon in The Demons and both 
Alyosha and Zosima in The Brothers Karamazov (Gorodetzky 1997). The 
time-lag between Tikhon’s death and Dostoyevsky’s work is not surprising: 
Catherine II’s secularization of monastic estates in 1764, like Joseph II’s 
1780s reforms in the Habsburg empire, meant less opportunities for 
eighteenth-century Russians either to join monasteries or visit them. 
Although monasteries continued to fulfil their function of incarcerating 
individuals undergoing public penance (most often for such sins as adultery 
or missing confession and communion), 60 per cent of the monasteries in 
the empire closed; the number shrank from 954 to 387 (Smolitsch 1997). 

Paradoxically, Catherine’s reform actually helped spark a monastic 
revival later in the nineteenth century. By confiscating monastic estates and 
curtailing the number of monks, Catherine ensured that monasteries 
attracted a different class of people. Monasteries began to draw their 
recruits mostly from commoners, and these changes helped to reinvent 
monasticism as an institution (Kenworthy 2010). In the late eighteenth 
century, it was now so hard to enter a monastery that people began to seek 
alternatives. Some women formed informal religious communities (over 
two hundred such communities were formally established between 1764 
and 1907) (Meehan 1993). The most notable counterexample to government 
pressure against monasticism was St. Paisii Velichkovski (1722-1794), 
who pursued a kind of monasticism in exile. Born in Poltava (Ukraine), he 
spent time in monasteries on Mount Athos and in the Danubian 


Principalities. His community translated into Slavonic such Patristic 
classics as the Philokalia (Dobrotoliubie), Isaac the Syrian, Theodore the 
Studite, and Gregory Palamas (Palmer et al. 1979-1995; Featherstone 
1989). Paisii’s revival of contemplative monasticism, known as hesychasm, 
inspired St. Seraphim of Sarov (1759-1833), one of the greatest hermit- 
turned-popular-saints, and the Optina elders (Nichols 2000-2001). 

The second partition of Poland in 1793 brought about one hundred 
thousand Roman Catholics, about eight hundred thousand Uniates, and two 
million Ruthenians overall into the Russian empire, challenging Catherine’s 
avowed principles of religious tolerance. The argument that Ruthenians 
suffered under the Polish yoke and from their ‘unnatural’ separation from 
their mother church was incorporated into Russians’ political consciousness 
and led to a massive campaign to convert Uniates to Orthodoxy (Skinner 
2009). The partitions of Poland also gave the Russian empire its first 
significant Jewish population. Russian government policy towards Jews 
from then on reflected an unresolved tension between integration and 
segregation resulting in contradictory laws and regulations. Catherine’s 
legislation regarding Jews fostered their segregation from the rest of the 
population by ratifying their communal autonomy and religious institutions, 
but encouraged their integration into such new administrative institutions as 
merchant guilds and artisans’ associations. In a state and legal system in 
which no one enjoyed the natural right to live anywhere and where 
residence was regarded as a privilege extended by the state, Jews were 
permitted to reside in the areas of the empire in which they had lived at the 
time of annexation (the Pale of Jewish Settlement). When Jews moved into 
the area known as New Russia (southern Ukraine), Odessa became one of 
the major Jewish centres of the world (Nathans 2002). 

Catherine’s policy of religious toleration made Islam an essential pillar 
of Orthodox Russia. Russian rulers supported official Muslim authorities 
willing to submit to imperial directions in exchange for defence against 
brands of Islam they deemed heretical and destabilizing. Russian officials 
thus became arbitrators in disputes between Muslims, and Muslims became 
integrated into the empire, shaping imperial will in communities stretching 
from the Volga River to Central Asia (Crews 2009). Conversion was not a 
one-sided process from Islam to Orthodox Christianity: Muslim education 
helped to Islamize Finno-Ugric and Turkic peoples in the Kama-Volga 


region, and Tatar women, both Krashen (baptized, Christian) and Muslim, 
played a crucial role in transmitting Sufi knowledge (Kefeli 2014). 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Nicolas Berdyaev famously quipped that St. Seraphim and the poet 
Alexander Pushkin (1799-1837), although contemporaries, lived in 
completely different worlds: the religious genius had no idea the poetic one 
existed; the writer never heard of the saint (Berdyaev 1962). There is no 
way of knowing whether the assertion is true. But, although Vasilii Rozanov 
would dismiss as inane Berdyaev’s query as to whether it would be better 
for Russia spiritually to have had two saints but no Pushkin, the very fact 
that a Russian thinker at the end of the nineteenth century could pose such 
an opposition betrays not so much an ignorance of great men’s biographies 
as of early nineteenth-century religious life (Rozanov 2017). Although the 
mystical hermit and the great poet do seem at first glance to be worlds 
apart, upon closer examination the early nineteenth century’s bridges 
between the salon and the monastic hut become more evident (Zorin 2016). 

Annual confession and communion, for example, figure in both 
biographies. So does a growing interest in mysticism. Freemasonry, 
originally brought to Russia by foreign officers in the Russian service, 
included the Emperor Paul among its members and had such local masters 
as Nikolai Novikov (1744-1818), a professor at the newly opened Moscow 
University, and Aleksandr Labzin (1766—1825). Novikov published secular 
satirical journals in the vein of The Spectator and The Tatler. Labzin, who 
founded the influential The Dying Sphinx lodge, produced Messenger of 
Zion (Sionskii Vestnik), a monthly journal that emphasized the ‘religion of 
the heart’ (Jones 1984; Smith 1999). In a rare example of writing as a 
shared pursuit among a married couple, Labzin’s wife Anna also published 
her own account of the period (Marker 2000). Both men fell in and out of 
political favour as Russian rulers variously associated them with the French 
Revolution, Napoleon’s invasion, the Holy Alliance, and the Greek 
Revolution. 

The reign of Alexander I (1801-1825), perhaps the most genuinely 
religiously tolerant of all Russia’s emperors, marked the high point of 


Russian elite involvement with such Western religious personalities as 
Madame de Guyon and Juliane von Kriidener, and with an ecumenical 
approach broadly speaking. Indeed, from 1817—1824 the state attempted to 
administer all its faiths from a single Ministry of Religious Affairs and 
Popular Enlightenment. Alexander’s proposal for a Holy Alliance among 
European monarchies opposing revolutionary movements in 1815 after the 
Napoleonic wars came out of a similar pan-European, pan-Christian 
impulse. This generally tolerant approach encouraged some to start their 
own mystical circles emphasizing the believer’s personal connection to the 
divine. Ekaterina Tatarinova’s group, which included the celebrated painter 
Vladimir Borovikovskii (1757—1825), was only one such instance 
(Emeliantseva 2008). 

A reaction eventually crystallized around the figures of Mikhail 
Magnitsky (1778—1844), Admiral Alexander Shishkov (1754-1841), and 
Archimandrite Fotii (Spasski1) (1792-1838). The Bible Society was closed 
in 1826; Masonic and mystical publications and circles followed (Martin 
1997). All this, however, paled in comparison to what would happen after 
Alexander’s unexpected death in 1825. Freethinking noble officers took 
advantage of the interregnum to rebel against Nicholas I, the second of 
Alexander’s younger brothers, in favour of a republic. When the rebellion 
was put down on 14 December 1825, what remained of publicly sanctioned 
liberalism went with it. Leading Decembrists, followed by their wives into 
Siberian exile, earned an aura of secular martyrdom against an overweening 
State. 

The long reign of Nicholas I (1825-1855) brought reaction in the 
religious sphere as much as the political. The redesign of the Cathedral of 
Christ the Saviour is emblematic: Vitberg’s neoclassical, Freemasonic 
design was replaced by Konstantin Thon’s Russian Revival variant. It 
joined St. Isaac’s Cathedral (1818—1858) as a massive monument to the 
new reigning doctrine, Sergei Uvarov’s ‘Official Nationality’, also 
articulated as ‘Orthodoxy, Autocracy, Nationality’. This triad would link the 
Orthodox Church to the state and to evolving notions of Russian nationality. 
Autocracy’s foes thought Official Nationality tarnished the Church’s 
reputation, but the vague formula also provided a useful creative framework 
for religious patriots who could elaborate on its significance as they saw fit 
(Bushkovitch 1992). Fearing believers’ disaffection to Old Belief, 
sectarianism, and scientific rationalism, the Synod softened its stance 


towards the laity’s steadfast belief in miracles. This allowed for the printing 
of miracle stories in the Church’s new religious journals and pamphlets and 
for the canonization for St. Mitrofan of Voronezh (1832). Nicholas’s 
quashing of the Polish insurrection of 1830—1831 and the revolutions of 
1848 associated Russia with reaction—a sentiment fostered by Herzen, 
Bakunin, and the many Polish Catholic emigrés who fled to other European 
countries. (The compulsory 1839 conversion of Greek Catholics in the 
Western provinces to Orthodoxy did not help.) Anti-Russian and anti- 
Orthodox pamphlets and cartoons in the 1830s and 1840s in both France 
and England helped fuel support in those countries for the Crimean War. 
Annual confession became enforced more aggressively in Nicholas’s reign 
at both the level of the empire and of individual celebrities: when Nikolai 
Martynov killed the poet Mikhail Lermontov in a duel in 1841, Nicholas 
insisted he be assigned a church penance, just as he had insisted that 
Pushkin partake of the sacraments when dying from his duel-inflicted 
wounds in 1837 if he wanted his family to collect his pension. This was the 
last time a Russian emperor would seek to play such a direct role in the 
sacramental lives of his elite subjects. 

Jewish communities now had to join the empire’s other nationalities and 
denominations in providing recruits for the army: these young recruits, 
known as cantonists, were now actively encouraged to convert to Orthodox 
Christianity. The divisiveness and social dislocation that resulted from 
Nicholas’s conscription policy besmirched the internal leadership of 
Russian Jewry, who were perceived to have favoured their own sons when 
exempting recruits. In another integrationist move with unexpected 
consequences, the Russian state in 1844 established special schools for 
Jewish children, meant to teach them Russian and basic secular subjects. 
Maskilim, the adherents of the Jewish Enlightenment movement, hailed 
these schools, but the traditionalist majority feared and hated them. The 
government of Nicholas I also abolished the kahal, the executive agency of 
the autonomous Jewish community, placing Jews under the formal control 
of local state authorities; at the same time, however, Jews were permitted to 
run their own religious affairs (Stanislawski 1983, 2010). 

Nicholas encouraged scholarship in some spheres of religion. The 
Russian Spiritual Mission in Jerusalem opened in 1847 under the direction 
of Archimandrite Porfirii (Uspenski1), the scholar of antiquity in the 
Christian East who led archaeological expeditions to Palestine, Syria, Sinai, 


and Egypt. Missionary efforts flourished as well. In Alaska, St. Innocent 
Veniaminov (1797-1879) worked with Native leaders to develop an 
alphabet for the Aleut language, translating liturgical texts into both Aleut 
and Tlingit, and writing scholarly works about the indigenous populations. 
The continuing identification of Native Alaskans with Orthodox 
Christianity stems in large measure from his efforts. From 1842, the Kazan 
Theological Academy focused on missionary activity among local Tatar and 
Mongol populations. Believing that mother tongue instruction was key to 
fostering piety, Nikolai Il’minski (1822-1891) directed the teaching of 
Arabic, Turkish, Tatar, Mongol, and Kalmyk (Geraci 2001). Fedor Solntsev 
(1801-1892), a painter and art historian, preserved medieval Russian 
culture in minutely accurate drawings of Russian antiquities. His 
discoveries and restoration projects included the mosaics and frescoes of 
Kiev’s St. Sophia Cathedral and the Monastery of the Caves, and the 
Cathedral of St. Dimitrii in Vladimir (Whittaker 2010). Pavel Mel’nikov- 
Pecherskii (1818—1883) sympathetically depicted Old Believer skete life 
and argued for religious tolerance for Old Believers in particular. 

Most Orthodox inhabitants of the Russian empire encountered 
Orthodoxy in the context of their rural parish and locally revered icons of 
the Mother of God, chapels, the Psalter, and such paraliturgical rites as 
akafist hymns. Their priests occupied a unique role. By the end of the 
eighteenth century the parish clergy became a largely closed social estate, 
with priests’ daughters marrying priests’ sons and eventually together 
‘inheriting’ their parents’ parishes. Several factors fostered the clergy’s 
estate isolation from both the uneducated classes and the nobility: clerical 
family networks provided security; members of the clerical estate were 
exempt from the poll tax; and priests’ children were educated in a separate 
system of church-run elementary schools. 

The akafist hymn genre praising Christ, the Mother of God, and saints 
became a widespread form of devotional expression. Part of the akafist’s 
appeal was that chanting could be entirely initiated by laity; the presence of 
clergy was not necessary. Nobles, peasants, merchants, and government 
bureaucrats all composed akafists in Church Slavonic (one honouring 
Russia’s famous Vladimir icon of the Mother of God was written by a 
laywoman). Although the eloquent Innokenti (Borisov), Archbishop of 
Kherson (1800-1857), was particularly celebrated both for his akafists and 
his sermons during the Crimean War, his 1847 publication of Last Days of 


Jesus Christ made Jesus’s life accessible as a devotional text, just as 
Alexander Ivanov’s The Appearance of Christ Before the People (1837-— 
1857) did in painting. Tales of the Earthly Life of the Most Holy Mother of 
God, which went through numerous editions after its first publication in the 
1860s, similarly ‘domesticated’ Mary for a growing reading public of 
popular religious literature (Shevzov 2003, 2012). 

Russian monasticism began a steady revival in the reign of Nicholas I. 
The ratio of nuns, monks, and novices relative to the Russian Orthodox 
population nearly tripled between 1840 and 1914, rising from 11,080 in 
1825 to 94,629 in 1914. Monasteries became the destination for the massive 
upsurge of pilgrimage in the nineteenth century, as millions of believers 
from all social backgrounds were drawn to monasteries’ relics of famous 
saints, solemn services, and living holy people. The number of men’s 
monasteries shot up in the 1830s and 1840s, and started to rise again at the 
end of the 1870s. As in Roman Catholic Europe, the number of convents 
increased most dramatically from the 1880s to 1914, so that women, who 
had once been a minority in monasteries, made up over three-quarters of the 
total of monastics by the early twentieth century (Wagner 2006). As 
elsewhere, Russian women religious were more heavily involved in social 
ministry (teaching, caring for the poor and sick), while male monasteries in 
the Russian empire (unlike the Catholic world) continued their traditional 
contemplative emphasis (Kenworthy 2010). Pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
and Mount Athos, fostered by both the Imperial Palestinian Society and 
Athonite metochia in Odessa, also became a mass phenomenon. 

The Optina Hermitage and its example of ‘inner work’ flourished in the 
nineteenth century. While elite women had never stopped their interest in 
the monastic life, for the first time in over a century monasteries again 
started to attract such men from elite backgrounds as Bishop Ignatii 
Brianchianinov (1807—1867) and Archimandrite Leonid (Lev Kavelin) of 
Optina (1822-1891). Optina elders including Lev, Makar, Anatolii, and 
Amvrosii inspired several generations of Russian writers and thinkers 
including Nikolai Gogol and Ivan Kireevskii (and, later, Dostoevsky and 
Leontiev). Optina and many other leading Church institutions and 
individuals owed their flourishing and their publication work in large 
measure to elite women who became prominent supporters, and, in some 
cases, collaborators (Paert 2010). Natalia and Ivan Kireevskii’s joint 
projects with Optina helped extend the Patristic revival and hesychastic 


practices into the broadest reaches of society. The fabulously wealthy 
Countess Anna  Orlova-Chesmenskaia (1785-1848) supported 
Archimandrite Fotii (Spasskii), with whom she maintained a lively 
correspondence, and single-handedly funded numerous monasteries, 
leaving over a million and a half rubles to 340 monasteries in her 1848 will. 

Metropolitan Filaret Drozdov (1782-1867) influenced Russia both 
politically and culturally in his more than forty years as Metropolitan of 
Moscow: he wrote the text of the 1861 Emancipation Proclamation 
(although he had misgivings about ending serfdom), defended the Bible’s 
translation into modern Russian, and composed the thanksgiving service 
after the last Grande Armée soldier quit Russia. The atmosphere of Pietism 
and mysticism he encountered in his early years inspired his involvement in 
translating the Bible into modern Russian, together with Archpriest Gerasim 
Pavskii (1787—1863), one of the founders of modern Biblical scholarship in 
imperial Russia, and brought him to a rediscovery of the early Church 
Fathers and contemplative prayer (Tsurikov 2003; Batalden 2013). Filaret 
was no less important for his lifetime correspondence with Russian elite 
women, including both Empresses Maria Fedorovna and Alexandra 
Fedorovna. Filaret’s lengthy correspondence (1822 to 1849) with Ekaterina 
Novosil’tseva, née Countess Orlova, best shows how Orthodox women 
entered into literary dialogues with, and themselves offered advice to, their 
clerical correspondents. 

Similarly extensive was the correspondence and publishing legacy of 
Bishop Feofan ‘the Recluse’ (1815-1894). Bishop Feofan, who began his 
career in the Russian Mission in Jerusalem and taught at the St. Petersburg 
Theological Academy, later became a hermit, but continued to correspond 
with women including Princess Praskovia Lukomskaia, and published a 
more extensive Slavic version of the Philokalia than existed in the Greek 
original. As a result of their correspondence with clerics and monks, women 
like Natalia Fonvizina (the wife of one of the Decembrists) produced ego- 
documents drawing on models coming in part from Orthodox sources. The 
line between monastics, laity, and clergy could be blurred, with monks and 
nuns intensifying practices used by some members of the laity, or laity 
adapting monastic practices (Kizenko 2014). 

Contact with monasteries, confessional texts, and the disclosure of 
thoughts to a spiritual elder benefited the Kireevskiis and such other writers 
as Fedor Dostoevsky and Konstantin Leontiev (1831—1891), who advocated 


closer ties between Russia and the East against what he saw as the West’s 
catastrophic utilitarianism, egalitarianism, and revolution. It had a less 
salutary effect on the writing of Nikolai Gogol (1809-1852). Under the 
impact of a spiritual crisis, Gogol burned the second volume of his Dead 
Souls and produced Selected Passages from Correspondence with My 
Friends (1847), which, by emphasizing personal asceticism over correcting 
social ills, appeared to defend serfdom and the knout. This didactic text 
alienated both Slavophile and Westernizer friends and cost Gogol much of 
his popularity. It also cast Orthodox Christianity as defender of reaction. 
Gogol did help inspire perhaps the most original thinker among Orthodox 
monks in the reign of Nicholas I, Archimandrite Fedor (Bukharev) (1822- 
1871). In his 1848 letters to Gogol and to Aleksandr Lebedev, Bukharev 
developed a positive theology of the body and emphasized the need to 
Christianize all spheres of contemporary life (Valliere 2001). When the 
Synod stopped publication of his work on the Apocalypse, he left 
monasticism and continued to publish as a secular writer. 

The poor showing of Russia in the Crimean War and the death of 
Nicholas I in 1855 inspired Alexander II, ‘The Tsar-Liberator’ (1855—1881), 
to undertake a series of radical reforms. The abolition of serfdom, a reform 
of the judicial system, the abolition of corporal punishment, the promotion 
of local self-government, and the introduction of universal military service 
were accompanied by relative tolerance for religious and national minorities 
including Roman Catholics, Uniates, Protestants, the Armenian Gregorian 
Church, Old Believers, and a range of such smaller groups as the 
Dukhobors and the Molokans. Alexander II retained and expanded the 
policy of integration of the Jews into the Russian body politic, but under a 
far more liberal guise than that of his predecessor: conscription of Jewish 
children was outlawed, Jewish residence outside of the Pale of Settlement 
was expanded, and economic and educational restrictions against the Jews 
were lifted (Nathans 2002). The 1864 legal reform affected both perception 
and practice of religion: sensational legal cases and trials involving 
abbesses’ misuse of funds, sects of self-castrators, and accusations of ritual 
murder entered the public domain (and found reflection in Dostoevsky’s 
works). 

The Great Reform climate inspired Russian clerics to pursue their own 
measures for improving Russian Orthodox religious life. These included 
elementary education in both parish and state schools and a wide range of 


publications. Scholarly journals published by the theological academies, 
diocesan newspapers (eparkhial’nye vedomosti), and some periodicals were 
aimed explicitly at clergy, most notably, the weekly Guide for Rural 
Pastors (Rukovodstvo dlia sel skikh pastyrei). Mass-circulation saints’ lives, 
prayer and hymn books, and the Gospels (often with a paragraph at the end 
summarizing the valuable lessons believers might learn—visiting the sick, 
preserving chastity, avoiding gossip, going to confession and communion) 
were especially popular among laity (Coleman 2014). 

Particularly ambitious were periodicals aimed at attracting and engaging 
a wider reading public in Orthodox, or broadly Christian, issues. Strannik 
(1860-1917), Dukhovnaia beseda (1858—1876), Domashniaia beseda dlia 
domashnego chteniia (1858—1877), Dushepoleznoe chtenie (1860-1917), 
and Chteniia v Moskovskom obshchestve liubitelei dukhovnogo 
prosveshcheniia (1863—1917) devoted great space and attention to reviews 
of foreign publications and events as well as Russian ones. The Trinity- 
Sergius Lavra’s Trinity Leaflets (Troitskie listki), distributed free to 
pilgrims, became one of the most popular and widely disseminated series of 
religious pamphlets throughout Russia. By the 1880s, the total number of 
Leaflets printed each year numbered 7 to 8 million. Contemporary literature 
and music reflected this interest: Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Nikolai Leskov, and 
Anton Chekhov described parish and monastic life in intimate detail. 
Tchaikovsky composed for the Russian Orthodox Church and incorporated 
religious motifs in some of his most famous compositions, including the 
1812 Overture. Rimsky-Korsakov’s Russian Easter Festival Overture: 
Overture on Liturgical Themes (1887—1888) was similarly based in the 
Russian obikhod chant tradition (Morosan 1994). The scholarly study of the 
Russian Orthodox Church reached a professional level, with Metropolitan 
Makarii (Bulgakov)’s History of the Russian Church followed by similarly 
massive works by Evgeni Golubinskii (1834-1912). The otherwise 
resolutely secular social historian Vasilii Kliuchevskii (1841—1911) devoted 
a separate study to Old Russian Saints’ Lives as a Historical Source (1871) 
and spoke eloquently in 1892 on the meaning of St. Sergii of Radonezh for 
Russian history at the 500th anniversary of the founding of the Trinity- 
Sergius Lavra. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century Russia experienced the 
rapid social change, industrialization, urbanization, spread of literacy, and 
greater social mobility that were part of modernity elsewhere. These were 


accompanied by many different religious responses. Greater mobility 
resulting from a growing railroad network made possible the boom in 
pilgrimage to such destinations as the four Lavras—Trinity-Sergius near 
Moscow, Alexander Nevsky in St. Petersburg, the Kiev Caves, Pochaev— 
and the Solovetski1 monastery in the far north. Monasticism, pilgrimage, 
and starchestvo (spiritual eldership) developed in ways that were close to 
mass society, so that Russia did not experience the same degree of anti- 
clericalism as some other countries in Europe. Millions of people continued 
to see monastic spirituality as the ideal, and the revival of contemplative 
monasticism transformed both monasticism and Russian Orthodoxy: if the 
institution of elders was still controversial when Dostoevsky wrote The 
Brothers Karamazov (1878—1880), by the time of the revolution it was 
almost universally accepted (Robson 2007). 

At the same time, the parish clergy produced its own response to 
modernity. Like Father Adolphus Kolping (1813-1865) in Germany, the 
holy Father Ioann Sergiev exemplified the active social consciousness of 
the Reform-era Orthodox Church: he gave to the poor, created shelters, 
developed employment programmes, and participated in the temperance 
movement. But, like St. Jean-Marie Vianney (1786—1859) in France, he also 
embodied a new type of charisma, serving ecstatically and calling the 
faithful to the chalice. Unusually, Father Ioann remained virgin throughout 
his marriage: this extraordinary step both signalled his continuity with 
earlier notions of asceticism and anticipated some of the ‘God-seeking’ 
practices described in this volume. The public acknowledgement of Father 
Ioann’s miracles in the St. Petersburg newspaper New Time made Kronstadt 
one of the pilgrimage sites in Russia. Father Ioann became the first modern 
Russian religious celebrity, with his image on souvenir scarves, mugs, 
placards, and postcards. His cathedral was so packed at peak times during 
Great Lent that he was allowed the extraordinary step of conducting public 
mass confessions—something that would be cited as a precedent in the 
Soviet period. When Father Ioann was asked to minister to the dying 
Alexander III in 1894, his fame became international, attracting 
correspondents from Europe and the United States. His combination of 
social service, liturgical revival, charismatic prayer, and healing seemed to 
embody the answer of the Orthodox Church to the challenges of secularism, 
urbanism, and sectarianism. Father Ioann’s published diary extracts (all 
priests were encouraged to keep diaries from the 1860s onwards) spurred 


religious autobiographical writing. With the rise of terrorism and the 
revolutionary movement, however, Father Ioann allied himself increasingly 
with the politics of the far right, raising the question of whether the 
Orthodox Church was fated to support the right in any political struggle 
(Kizenko 2000). 

The assassination of Alexander II in 1881 ushered in a new era in 
Russian history. Alexander III (1881—1894) committed himself to stemming 
the tide of revolutionary sentiment in the country by reversing his father’s 
liberal policies in all areas of life, particularly towards non-Russian 
nationalities (including the previously loyal Armenians, Georgians, and 
Finns) and Jews (Geraci and Khodorkovsky 2001). There was an 
unprecedented boom of church construction in the neo-Russian style, 
beginning with the famous Savior on the Blood (1883—1907) on the spot 
where Alexander II had been assassinated: more churches and monasteries 
were consecrated in the thirteen-year reign of Alexander II than in the 
previous fifty. Particularly aggressive was the campaign to build large 
Russian churches in the empire’s Western borderlands and abroad: Russian 
churches in the Russian style went up in Helsinki, Riga, Vilnius, and 
Warsaw, on the location of the battle at the Shipka Pass in Bulgaria in the 
Russo—Turkish War of 1877—1878, and in Paris (Kizenko 2008b). The 
Cathedral of St. Vladimir in Kiev, built on the 900th anniversary of the 
baptism of Rus’, continued the tradition of engaging leading contemporary 
artists in Church projects, decorated as it was with frescoes by Vasnetsov, 
Nesterov, and Mikhail Vrubel (Pevny 2010). 

By almost any external indicator—statistics of confession, communion, 
monastic enrolment, and conversion; religious and scholarly publications; 
pilgrimage; church construction and attendance; literary representations— 
Orthodox Christianity was a powerful force in late imperial Russia, 
engaging both intellectuals and the population as a whole and, thanks in 
part to new technologies, reaching the Russian masses more successfully 
than ever. The steady rise of nihilism, populism, anarchism, and 
revolutionary terrorism, however, suggested a potent counter-narrative. The 
acquittal of Vera Zasulich for her 1878 shooting of Governor-General Fedor 
Trepov for his brutal treatment of a political prisoner and Ilya Repin’s 1885 
painting of a political prisoner proudly refusing confession from a faceless 
priest were signs that the intelligentsia had identified a secular form of 
martyrdom explicitly opposed to traditional Orthodox values (Siljak 2008). 


Although some liberal Orthodox priests attempted to engage the workers’ 
movement and the intelligentsia, others argued that liberals were a lost 
cause, and the Church should concentrate its energies on the village 
(Manchester 2008). The death of Alexander III left the Russian Orthodox 
Church much as it did the rest of the Russian empire: apparently strong and 
thriving and successfully engaging modernity, with but faint presentiment 
of the cataclysms ahead. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 
AND RELIGION IN 
REVOLUTIONARY RUSSIA, 
1894-1924 


VERA SHEVZOV 


IN November 1917, in the midst of Russia’s revolutionary upheaval, and 
only two weeks after the Bolsheviks’ coup, Tikhon (Belavin, 1865-1925), 
son of a rural parish priest and recently elected Metropolitan of Moscow, 
was installed as Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia. He was the first 
patriarch to occupy that seat in two hundred years. With Emperor Nicholas 
II’s abdication and the subsequent fall of the Romanov dynasty the previous 
spring, the imperial presence and lavish public ceremony that historically 
would have dominated this rite were conspicuously absent. Instead, the 
ceremony—updated to take into account the absence of an emperor—took 
place amidst artillery-damaged Kremlin churches, groups of Bolshevik 
guards, and a procession of workers and soldiers carrying red banners to the 
graves of fallen comrades buried in the Kremlin. This scene did not go 
unnoticed by observers. More than one newspaper described it as an 
encounter between ‘two worlds’—be it a ‘capricious interweaving’ by fate, 
or one of total, mutual incomprehension (Silano 2019). 

Internally coexisting and often divisive ideational worlds were not new 
to Russia. Nevertheless, insofar as members of these worlds mnemonically 
engaged Orthodoxy—or another metaphysically informed ‘religion’ —1917 


marked an unprecedented watershed.! Despite an outwardly antiquated 
‘look’, by 1917, the ‘Orthodox world’ that Patriarch Tikhon represented had 
emerged as avant-garde within its tradition. The reign of Nicholas II, and a 
brief period of Provisional Government rule, saw an upsurge in lived, 
intellectual, and artistic engagement with and within Orthodoxy. 
Orthodoxy’s church intelligentsia, most of whom had attended Russia’s 
theological academies, actively engaged in pressing issues of the day— 
democracy, socialism, freedom of conscience, personhood, and ‘progress’. 
At the same time, however, inextricably tied with a regime in the throes of 
rapid industrialization, a prolonged bloody World War, and increasing social 
and political unrest, Russia’s institutional Church faced harsh realities 
associated with modernity: individual autonomy, civil freedoms, scepticism, 
and pluralism. 

The germination of a renewed Church—free from state control and 
intellectually prepared to meet such challenges—took place, therefore, in 
the midst of a fierce political storm. The years 1894 to 1917 witnessed the 
gradual erosion of bonds between the Church and the emperor, whose 
active involvement in Orthodox Church life had been understood as part of 
the ‘sacred order of things’ since Byzantine times (Zhurnaly 1:140). The 
Church’s uncoupling from the state did not, however, come easily. Rapidly 
evolving events exposed deep philosophical fault lines among Orthodox 
Christians across all segments of society. Orthodox hierarchs proved 
particularly vulnerable to criticism as ‘servants of the state’ for supporting, 
if not directly contributing to, Orthodoxy’s imperial legacy, internal 
corruption, and institutional stagnation. Despite the Church’s entanglement 
with a crumbling imperial regime, widespread Orthodox debates about the 
fate of the Church as an institution and community, and about the viability 
of Orthodoxy and religion more generally in modern times, nonetheless 
demonstrated a staunch commitment to a world with which any future 
regime would have to contend. 

Modern Orthodox thinking and reform efforts were interrupted, 
however, by a series of unanticipated events: the Bolshevik coup in October 
1917; the Bolsheviks’ dissolution of the Constituent Assembly; a brutal civil 
war; the new regime’s recourse to extreme violence; and its commitment to 
a utopian vision that sought to cultivate a new ‘godless’ Soviet person. In 
the span of weeks, the position of Orthodoxy as an institution and a faith 
shifted dramatically. The Bolshevik regime not only homogenized 


Orthodoxy into the mix of ‘traditional faiths’—all of which were 
submerged under the single canopy of ‘religion’ and pinpointed for 
eradication, or, at best, ‘natural death’—but also relegated Orthodoxy to the 
position of least desired and most hazardous within that mix. Despite 
Bolshevik policies that initially seemingly privileged Russia’s non- 
Orthodox faiths, all confessions ultimately converged in their eyes. As 
Vladimir Lenin (1870-1924) noted, they were all ‘unspeakable 
abominations’—or, as the managing director of the Council of the People’s 
Commissars V. S. Bonch-Bruevich (1873—1955) maintained, ‘superstitions’ 
that the new regime had the ability to destroy with a ‘heavy hand’ 
(Luchshev 2012, 9; 2016, 39). 

The history of Orthodoxy during the Soviet period has received 
significant academic attention. Indeed, some scholars have even concluded 
that the ‘history of direct and indirect control of religious believers under 
Soviet rule has been exhaustively researched’ (Kelly 2016, 12). The fact 
remains, however, that there is a dearth of English-language studies about 
Orthodoxy and religion during the years of Russia’s revolution and civil 
war (Kenworthy 2018). Furthermore, scholars have yet to grasp fully the 
complex nature of the Bolshevik project from the perspective of ‘religion’, 
and the project’s long-term impact on Russia’s numerous religious 
traditions and their adherents. 


THE TWILIGHT OF ORTHODOX IMPERIAL 
RULE 


On the eve of the First World War, the Orthodox Church enjoyed a 
formidable presence in Russia’s landscape, appearing deceptively united 
and stable. As an institution, it boasted 54,174 churches and 23,593 chapels 
served by some 113,129 clergymen distributed among the empire’s sixty- 
three dioceses. Many of the more than 1,000 male and female monastic 
communities, in which some 21,303 male and 73,299 female monastics and 
novices lived and worked, served as pilgrimage destinations for millions of 
people (Vsepoddaneishii; Worobec 2009). The imperial regime considered 
Orthodoxy as the ‘primary and predominant’ faith, thereby privileging the 
Orthodox Church as a state church. 


At the same time, Orthodoxy was only one of many faiths in Russia. 
Islam, Judaism, Buddhism, Shamanism, Catholicism, various Protestant 
groups, Orthodox Old Believers, along with a host of indigenous religious 
traditions and ‘sects’, cultivated their own faith cultures, and Russia’s 
culture overall. Based on the long-rooted premise that ‘each people had its 
own “natural faith” (prirodnaia vera)’, the imperial regime defined its 
subjects primarily in confessional, rather than ethnic or national, terms 
(Werth 2014, 45). Consequently, its laws made no provision for the ‘non- 
religious’ or ‘unaffiliated’ in the contemporary sense of this term (Lee 
2015). Accordingly, if by the term ‘Russian’ we mean the territorial 
‘rossiiskaia’, and not the ethnic ‘russkoe’, the history of ‘Russian religious 
thought’ would include an impressive, culturally diverse array of thinkers 
associated with a wide variety of faith traditions. 

Although privileging Orthodoxy, the imperial state governed its diverse 
groups of imperial subjects through what Paul Werth has termed a 
‘multiconfessional establishment’. Despite its politically motivated 
strategies, the state was surprisingly mindful of the integrity of Russia’s 
numerous non-Orthodox confessional communities. Not only did Russia’s 
state officials involve non-Orthodox religious representatives in 
deliberations regarding the codification of their respective laws, but state 
officials also attempted to ensure that regional legal codes were based on 
each faith’s traditions (Werth 2014). Ironically, although only the Orthodox 
Church enjoyed the right to proselytize, Orthodox subjects were also the 
most constrained in terms of their freedom to choose faiths. Until 1905, 
conversion from Orthodoxy was prohibited. 

Nevertheless, even though its ‘favoured’ imperial status gave the 
Orthodox Church an aura of invincibility and stability, it also contributed to 
the Church’s social marginalization and lack of internal cohesion. Aware of 
the compromised position in which Orthodoxy found itself as the state’s 
‘primary faith’, clergy and educated laity began advocating for the Church’s 
institutional independence from the state in order to allow for its members 
more effectively to navigate the social and political turmoil increasingly 
engulfing Russia. 

Two major factors underpinned the Church’s institutional struggles for 
self-determination in the years before 1917: (a) a two hundred-year-old 
state-imposed infrastructure based on a view of Orthodoxy as little more 
than ‘a body of beliefs shared by the emperor’s subjects’ (Meyendorff 1978, 


170), which left the Church with no structurally independent identity or 
shared self-definition among members; and (b) state ascription of the 
‘Russian people’ to Orthodoxy from birth (through the sacrament of 
baptism). Both of these factors problematized the meaning and 
understanding of ‘Church’, the nature of ‘belonging’, and the imagined 
sacred worldview and order that ‘Church’ represented (Shevzov 2004). 

Contrary to conventional wisdom, Orthodoxy’s legally privileged 
position became an increasing burden and liability to its members, 
especially as revolutionary undercurrents grew stronger. Although many of 
Russia’s state bureaucrats may have considered themselves Orthodox, their 
primary concern was Russia as a state and empire. Consequently, state 
officials often utilized Orthodoxy and the Church strategically, to serve 
their political goals. In doing so, they often engaged issues inherent to 
Church affairs without even consulting state-appointed members of the 
Church’s ruling body, the Holy Synod (Werth 2014). 

The politically oriented world of State Orthodoxy, accordingly, had its 
own ‘sacred’ ordering principles that did not necessarily correspond with 
most believers’ existential day-to-day realities; it had little interest in the 
notion of ‘Church’ defined as a community of freely ascribed believers. In 
many ways, Nicholas II only exacerbated the institutional Church’s 
burdens. Legally endowed with the position of ‘guardian of Orthodoxy’ and 
‘Head of the Church’ in the spirit of his Byzantine imperial predecessors, 
Nicholas II held a deep commitment to the perceived sacrality of his office. 
As a result, however, Nicholas II generally regarded Orthodox bishops and 
clergy as little more than state functionaries, whose primary obligation was 
loyalty to the emperor and shepherding ‘the Russian people’ accordingly 
(Firsov 2002a, 64). Moreover, his sometimes mystical approach to his 
duties, and his firm belief in an indissoluble sacred bond between himself 
and ‘the people’, blinded him to the conditions in which those same people 
lived and died. 

After 1905, Nicholas II’s and Empress Alexandra’s close relationship 
with the pseudo-elder Grigory Rasputin (1869-1916) only further 
compromised the Emperor’s image as a competent head of Church and 
state. Even though they subsequently attempted to warn the Emperor about 
Rasputin’s questionable character, several of St. Petersburg’s high-placed 
clergy nonetheless had initially facilitated the lay Siberian peasant qua 
elder’s entry into aristocratic circles (Smith 2016, 263). The Church, 


therefore, did not escape Rasputin’s shadow. Rasputin’s subsequent 
influence over the promotion of clergymen to the episcopal ranks only 
bolstered growing frustrations among well-known hierarchs with the tsarist 
regime. 

In addition to an understanding of the Church as ‘one’ with Russia’s 
ruling regime, Nicholas II also inherited a legal definition of ‘Church’, 
focused primarily on clergy as a distinct state service rank; lay men and 
women were excluded since, as imperial subjects, their service lay 
elsewhere. Such an identification of ‘the Church’ exclusively with clergy 
ran counter to the ancient Orthodox-embraced understanding of Church as 
ekklesia, referring both to the local assembly of Christians and to the 
universal community of Christians that each local assembly was understood 
to embody. Indeed, according to Russia’s Petrine-inspired law code, lay 
believers, for all practical purposes, were incidental to the definition and 
institutional functioning of ‘the Church’ (Shevzov 2004, 23). 

Insofar as it was identified with the state, therefore, the institutional 
Church entered Russia’s years of revolutionary upheaval with a massive 
public image problem, fuelled by the fact that, independently from the state, 
it and its membership were ill defined. Even Russia’s legal experts and 
historians of church (or canon) law could not agree on a definition of the 
term ‘Church’ (Dorskaia 2004, 99). Whether cultivated through lived 
experience, or impression from a distance, peoples’ associations with ‘the 
Church’ were conflicted at best. When identified with the episcopacy and 
bureaucratic chancellery officials, ‘the Church’ often repelled those seeking 
existential authenticity, prompting them to search for life-meaning 
elsewhere. In contrast, for those who thought of ‘Church’ primarily in terms 
of the sacred space of a church building (khram, tserkov’) and the prayer 
and rituals associated with it, parish clergy were primarily facilitators of an 
experience-based ‘ritual knowledge’. In this context, clergy were not part of 
an ‘institution’; they were a part of a broader sensory and relational field by 
in which believers ‘construed and constructed their worlds’ (Jennings 1996, 
112). For the vast majority of believers, bishops figured little, if at all, in 
this sacred place-defined notion of ‘Church’. 

Not surprisingly, then, debates about ‘the Church’—what it was and 
what it should be—dominated Orthodox discourse during the final years of 
Romanov rule and the short period of Provisional Government rule. Despite 
the fact that both Russia’s intelligentsia and members of the Church’s 


institutional establishment had long spoken of mutual estrangement, many 
of Russia’s intelligentsia were children of clergy (Manchester 2008). 
Moreover, a long history of personal interactions among Russia’s lay 
theologically trained ‘church intelligentsia’, university-trained 
intelligentsia, and clergy helped to shape prominent trends in both 
‘religious’ and ‘Orthodox’ thought. Therefore, while members of the 
Church establishment and Russia’s intelligentsia may have perceived each 
other as inhabiting ‘different worlds’, their history of interaction testifies to 
a more complex relationship. Indeed, initiated by D. S. Merezhkovsky 
(1865-1941) and his friend, V. A. Ternavtsev (1866—1940), a lawyer, 
theological academy auditor, and one-time secretary for the reform-minded 
Metropolitan of St. Petersburg, Antony Vadkovsky (1846-1912), the 
groundbreaking Religious—Philosophical Meetings in St. Petersburg were 
more of a manifestation of a rich history of cultural interactions within an 
Orthodox-informed hermeneutical cultural circle than a meeting of two 
hermeneutically isolated and opposing worlds. 

Characteristically, the first gathering of the Religious—Philosophical 
Meetings in 1901 featured Ternavtsev’s lecture on the topic ‘The Russian 
Church before a Monumental Task’ (Polovinkin 2005, 5—19). The subject of 
his talk—‘the Church’—generated heated discussion. Commenting on 
Ternavtsev’s presentation, the dean of St. Petersburg Theological Academy 
Sergius (Stragorodskii, 1867—1944) underscored the inaccurate yet 
widespread identification of the term ‘Church’ exclusively with clergy. The 
religious philosopher V. V. Rozanov (1856—1919) summarized the problem 
from the perspective of many of Russia’s educated lay believers, in 
particular the intelligentsia: 


I am a believer, but experience some bewilderment. I have wandered in faith ... but why? 
Well, where was I supposed to go? The understanding of the Church as the eternal body of 
Christ developed at this meeting was very beautiful... . But, pardon me, where, 
nevertheless, am I supposed to go with my doubts—to this same intangible ‘Body of 
Christ?’ ... Asking myself about the Church, I can find its doctrines, its liturgical services 
and its rituals. But I open the pages of Filaret’s [Drozdov, 1882—1867] catechesis and read: 
‘the Church is the community of believers united together dogmatically and sacramentally’. 
Then I look around and ask myself, ‘Well, where is this community?’ ... It is proposed that 
the intelligentsia ‘reconcile themselves with the Church’, that they enter ‘the Church’. So, 
here I am—a member of the intelligentsia. But I do not know with whom I am supposed to 
reconcile, or where I am supposed to go, because that which according to Filaret is 
designated as ‘the Church’ ... does not seem to exist. (Polovinkin 2005, 40) 


Although Orthodox believers might have empathized with Rozanov’s 
complex identification with—and simultaneous sense of alienation from 
—‘the Church’, believers’ ‘Church experience’ was anything but uniform. 
Insofar as it was not generally linked to frequent participation in the 
Eucharist, the communal experience that the phenomenon of ‘Church’ 
implied was not necessarily sought in the parish church to which believers 
were territorially assigned. People could experience ‘Church’ in a variety of 
settings, including chapels, pilgrimage sites, monasteries, icon visitations 
and processions, and family home prayer, thereby making regular church 
attendance an arbitrary marker of committed Orthodox belonging. In this 
sense, ‘Church’ was a fluid notion. Furthermore, negative ‘Church’ 
experiences also varied widely. The source and long-term consequences of 
Rozanov’s sense of alienation, for instance, differed from that of a fourteen- 
year-old girl’s, who felt her sacred sensibilities so violated by a ‘bad 
confessional experience’ that she abandoned her desire to embark on a 
monastic life and eventually became an atheist. (‘Avtobiografii’, 157-8). 

Despite Orthodoxy’s protean Church culture and the variety of ‘Church 
experience’, countless lay people were invested in the ‘life’ of their temple. 
Contrary to church-related state legislation, which had little to say about lay 
believers’ roles in managing Church affairs, state legislation on rural 
governance empowered Russia’s peasant majority to participate in this 
management via village assemblies. State law, for instance, charged village 
assemblies with the financial support of parish clergy, the construction and 
maintenance of their church building, and the oversight of charitable work. 
Consequently, although legally the parish community and the village 
community were two separate entities, in lived reality, the latter 
administrative unit played a critical role in the management of the former 
ecclesial one (Shevzov 2004, 80—93). 

In terms of the fate of the Orthodox Church (as an institution and body 
of faithful) in revolutionary Russia, such seemingly minor details had 
significant consequences. First, from the perspective of the majority of 
Russia’s officially Orthodox population, the village assembly provided a 
legally established context in which to discuss church-related matters. 
Second, such an arrangement challenges the persistent impulse to identify 
‘the Church’ and its governance exclusively with clergy. Although the 
village assembly discussed church-related matters, according to law, the 
parish priest could not attend these assemblies unless invited. Therefore, 


church-related discussions often took place in his absence, and decisions 
became subject to the local moral economy. The blurred boundaries 
between village and parish administration, therefore, resulted in priests 
routinely complaining long before 1905 or 1917 that ‘the people’ 
considered church property theirs to oversee, often protesting when clergy 
infringed upon their perceived right to do so (Shevzov 2004, 84-5). 

Local parish priests, therefore, were frequently left navigating a complex 
network of relationships within and between villages in order to negotiate 
positions of authority (and financial stability for their families). Whereas 
members of the urban intelligentsia, such as Rozanov, may have felt as 
outsiders with respect to ‘the Church’, ironically, in the case of rural parish 
communities, it was not uncommon for clergy to experience an analogous 
emotion. 

Finally, and perhaps most significantly with respect to the notion of 
‘Church’, the legal ascription of the ‘Russian people’ to Orthodoxy from 
birth made it virtually impossible to distinguish between self-identified, 
committed Orthodox believers, non-Orthodox believers, non-confessional 
believers, agnostics, atheists, and the indifferent. As a result, some saw ‘the 
Church’ in Russia more as a ‘mob’ than a community (Sokolov 1906). The 
management of rural church affairs often found Orthodox believers 
positioned between the parish clergy on the one hand, and their fellow 
villagers on the other—villagers who, while Orthodox by state ascription, 
did not necessarily share the same sacred sensibilities. 

In terms of Orthodoxy’s uncoupling from the state, then, 1905 marked a 
modest though significant turning point. On 17 April 1905, Nicholas I 
issued his decree ‘On Strengthening the Principles of Religious Toleration’. 
Although limited in scope, the decree legalized conversion from Orthodoxy 
to other Christian confessions. As a result, the decree initiated the arduous 
processes of differentiating religious from ethnic identity, and 
distinguishing self-identified committed Orthodox believers from ‘the 
Russian people’ at large, in effect ratifying the long-existing reality of 
religious diversity among Russia’s state-ascribed Orthodox population. 

Although threatening to shrink the size of the institutional Church’s 
membership through conscientious attrition, the April decree and the 
subsequent 1905 October Manifesto counterintuitively generated potential 
for more Orthodox cohesiveness as a result of such a potential exodus. 
Indeed, prior to 1905, committed Orthodox believers would be difficult to 


identify (although scholars often look to the problematic source of state- 
imposed annual confession records in attempts to do so). Most Orthodox 
hierarchs and clergy at that time, however, failed to see the liberating 
aspects of the 1905 legislation (i.e. a smaller, but committed, known 
‘flock’). Concerned more with the quantity than the quality of their flock, 
church hierarchs remained focused on the relatively disadvantaged position 
in which the Manifesto left the institutional Church. They objected to the 
Church remaining legally bound to the state, lacking the legal freedom 
necessary to engage creatively with the growing marketplace of religious 
ideas. 

With mounting pressures around confessional politics, Nicholas II 
granted the Holy Synod permission to begin deliberations for a future 
Church Council. In 1906, a Preconciliar Commission consisting of forty- 
nine participants—most of whom represented Russia’s_ theological 
academy-trained ‘church intelligentsia’—convened to draft a vision for 
institutional reforms, and to articulate the theological and canonical 
principles that would best ensure the integrity of Orthodoxy in a modern 
age. United in their appeals to the Khomiakovian notion of sobornost’ (see 
Chapter 8 in this Handbook)—which by this time had become normative in 
official Orthodox discourse—the Commission’s participants nevertheless 
remained divided over the term’s meaning and implications for the 
institutional ordering of Church life (Shevzov 2004, 35-45; 2013). Based 
on a vision of human relationality transfigured by the power of the Holy 
Spirit—with no difference between ‘the scholar and the unlearned, the 
cleric and the lay person, men and women, king and subject’ in matters of 
faith (Khomiakov 1907, 91)—the idea of sobornost’ revitalized the 
existential significance of ‘Church’, making the ‘communal’ integral to the 
ancient Orthodox understanding of the personal path of theosis (Shevzov 
2004, 31-2). 

To a large extent, the notion of sobornost’ prompted thinking about 
‘Church’ in the critical decades before 1917, helping to elucidate the wide 
range of coexisting views regarding the definition of Church. For many 
clergy and laity at the time, sobornost’ offered a means to embrace modern 
democratic ideals in an Orthodox key; for others it implied limitation of 
episcopal authority. Insofar as it suggested an institutional administrative 
structure that included laity, the notion of sobornost’ left many clergy and 
laity guarded during the revolutionary years. They feared that those who 


remained Orthodox ‘by ascription only’ might become active in church 
affairs and decide to control matters in inimical ways (Zhurnaly, 1:47, 50; 
3:73-4). 

Despite the Preconciliar Commission’s historic work, Nicholas II’s 
failure to convoke an All-Russia Church Council left Church reforms on 
hold. Instead, the debates continued mostly in the public domain. In the 
final decade before 1917, impassioned discussions about ‘Church’ took 
place in the secular and religious press and found their way into the 
discourse of rural believers. 


FEBRUARY 1917: THE PUSH FOR 
ORTHODOX SELF-DETERMINATION 


The abdication of Nicholas II on 2 March 1917, and the subsequent 
dissolution of the Romanov dynasty, caught many of Russia’s Orthodox 
Christians off guard. In the span of days, Russian Orthodoxy and monarchy 
had become untethered. Orthodoxy’s two-hundred-year legal ‘primary’ 
status was rendered not merely meaningless, but an increased liability. 
Reflecting deep disenchantment with the imperial regime, the members of 
the Holy Synod issued no public call for support of the monarchy.” On 
March 6, 1917—four days after Nicholas II’s abdication—the Holy Synod 
sent a brief directive to clergy to conduct a special prayer service for the 
‘calming of passions’. Henceforth, prayers for the Provisional Government 
officially replaced those for the Tsar during liturgical services. 

The rapidly changing socio-political environment provided little support 
for a Church standing ‘before the totally unknown’ (V7ZSOV, no. 2, 1917). 
For the next five months, while attempting to come to a consensus 
regarding the sacred principles underlying Church order, Orthodox 
Christians faced a barrage of unprecedented challenges, many of which 
were aggravated by, or fallouts from, the fading imperial past. 

First, Orthodox Christians had to negotiate with two coexisting centres 
of political power: (a) a self-appointed, democratically oriented Provisional 
Government, which, while not ideologically inimical towards Orthodoxy, 
advocated moving gradually towards separation of church and state; and (b) 


the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, whose largely 
Marxist-informed worldviews were hostile towards the Orthodox Church as 
both a religion and an emblem of the tsarist regime. The dual power of the 
Provisional Government and Petrograd Soviet only exacerbated Orthodox 
Christianity’s own internal turmoil. 

Second, although presumably free from imperial state interference, the 
Holy Synod nevertheless saw little change in the state’s relations towards 
the Church under the Provisional Government. The government’s liaison 
with the Synod, V. N. Lvov (1872—1930)—a self-identified Orthodox 
believer with liberal leanings—assumed the functions of an ‘old style’ chief 
procurator. With seemingly little trust in the Holy Synod to steer the 
institutional Church in the ‘proper’ direction in the new political waters, 
Lvov repeatedly made unilateral decisions, defending his actions as 
removing ‘the pernicious sources of gangrene in the Church’ (referring 
primarily to Rasputin-related episcopal appointments) (V7ZSOV, no. 63, 
1917, 2). He agreed to relinquish authority as the Church’s ‘overseer’ only 
to an elected Church body—namely, the anticipated Church Council. 

Third, while members of the Holy Synod continued to push for 
independence from state interference, rural parish communities drew on 
decades of lived experience, with many parishioners adopting the notion of 
sobornost’ to articulate their democratically informed visions of 
Orthodoxy’s institutional future. During the spring of 1917, clergy and laity 
convened in assemblies in most dioceses (Leontiev 1997; Kail 2013; 
Evtuhov 2014). Delegates prepared for elections to the upcoming Council 
and instituted the election of parish priests and, in some cases, diocesan 
bishops. Such rapid changes resulted in at least some eyewitnesses noting 
that they ‘had never seen such disorder ... even their former ... supposedly 
drunken village assemblies were better’ (Leontiev 1997). 

The culmination of these diocesan assemblies was a ten-day meeting in 
June 1917 of an All-Russia Assembly of Clergy and Laity. Drawing some 
1268 participants, it was unique for its general lack of episcopal oversight. 
The assembly supported the downfall of the tsarist regime, and honoured all 
those who had ‘selflessly suffered and died in the struggle for the rights of 
the people’ during the February uprisings. Delegates favoured a future state 
(preferably democratic) that embraced ‘popular rule, full freedom of 
religion, and independence of the Church from state interference’. Yet, 
despite the Church’s recent negative experience with Petrine-inspired 


imperial rule, key delegates, including S. N. Bulgakov (1871-1944) and E. 
N. Trubetskoi (1863—1920), resisted the idea of a full separation of church 
and state. They imagined a democratic state in which the Church would 
retain its autonomy from the state, yet in terms of state support, Orthodoxy 
would enjoy the status of ‘first among confessional equals’ (VZSOV, no. 53, 
1917). 

Delegates were also reluctant to support a secular educational system in 
which students would have no access to religious instruction. In discussing 
the existing views on the issue, an editorial in the liberal central church 
publication, TZserkovno-obshchestvennyi vestnik, maintained that the 
majority of the population (mostly peasants) had not yet had adequate time 
to process the implications of a ‘non-religious state’.> As a compromise, an 
anonymous author suggested that each school offer students religious 
instruction according to their confessional identities; if students had a ‘non- 
confessional status’, they would be exempt from such instruction (V7SOV, 
no. 62, 1917, 1). 

Fourth, despite the lack of consensus within society on the issue, the 
Provisional Government remained committed to a gradual separation of 
church from state (Odintsov and Red’kina 2016). The new laws—‘On the 
Abolition of Confessional and National Restrictions’ (March 1917) and ‘On 
the Freedom of Conscience’ (July 1917)—were steps in this direction, 
formally bringing Orthodoxy’s ‘primary’ status as a state religion to an end, 
and introducing a progressive ‘non-confessional’ legal category. 

Although citizens designated ‘Orthodox’ by ascription were now 
technically free to choose any confessional identity—or none at all—they 
did not necessarily do so. Many retained their one-time state-ascribed 
Orthodox status, if only out of habit, despite the fact they may had long 
ceased to be, or never had been, committed believers. Histories of 
Orthodoxy in Russia during this period often fail to recognize this factor, 
hence indiscriminately interpreting all church-related activism in the period 
between February and October 1917 as necessarily involving Orthodox 
believers. 

Yet, because of the difficulty of distinguishing between committed self- 
defined Orthodox believers and nominal state-ascribed Orthodox Russians 
whose religious identities lay outside the parameters of Orthodoxy as they 
understood it, generalizations regarding ‘popular’ or ‘lay’ actions vis-a-vis 
‘the Church’ during this period—‘when everyone became a revolutionary’ 


(Buldakov 2017, 9)—often misrepresent the complexities of what was 
taking place at the grass roots. Lack of clarification around the self- 
designated religious identities of lay actors, or around the context in which 
church-related decisions took place, often results in the conflation of a 
diverse array of tensions between laity and clergy under a single 
undifferentiated (and undefined) term: ‘anti-clericalism’. Were these 
conflicts related to discussions at village assemblies, or were they the result 
of discussions by committed believers who saw their actions not as 
revolutionary seizures of power, but as affirmations of their long-perceived 
‘rightful’ roles as members of the ecclesial body? Were the clergy who were 
driven from their parishes locally respected priests, or ones who had a 
history of morally questionable behaviour? 

Furthermore, it is tempting to view intra-Orthodox conflicts during this 
period exclusively as politically motivated class struggles for power: laity 
against clergy, rural against urban clergy, married against monastic clergy, 
lower ranks of clergy against parish priests, and everyone against the 
bishops (Rogoznyi 2008; Freeze 2012). Lived Orthodoxy, however, was 
much more complex. Philosophical and political groupings often cut across 
lines of church-defined ‘ranks’. Consequently, such terms as ‘religious 
revolution’ or ‘church revolution’ may often say more about the views of 
the person(s) who used them at the time, than about the genuine nature of 
the conflict(s) in question. 

Finally, Russia’s Orthodox believers had to reckon with the Petrograd 
Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies and its local affiliates. Consisting 
of Marxist-informed radicalized workers and disillusioned soldiers fatigued 
by a failing war effort, local soviets were as a rule openly hostile towards 
representatives of the institutional Church. Their roles in the arrest of the 
bishop of Voronezh Tikhon (Nikanorov, 1855—1920), for instance, and the 
aggression surrounding the requisition of the St. Sergius-Trinity Lavra’s 
printing press in May 1917 only add to the difficulties associated with 
parsing out the diverse intentions, experiences, and emotions underlying the 
misleading and homogenizing term ‘anti-clericalism’. 

Not all Orthodox believers met open aggression towards the Church 
with a spirit of victimhood. The short period between February and October 
offered clergy and Orthodox intelligentsia the opportunity to reflect on 
personal and collective culpability in the face of public animosity, 
particularly from workers and soldiers. In his April 1917 address to a 


meeting of clergy and laity in Kiev, professor of philosophy at Kiev 
Theological Academy, P. P. Kudriavtsev (1868-1940), for instance, 
emphasized the responsibility that clergy and Orthodox intelligentsia bore 
for widespread workers’ hostility towards the institutional Church. Workers’ 
deep resentment, he noted, had real historical roots that could be traced to 
the silence of many clergy and educated laity in the face of the tsarist 
regime’s abuse of power and social injustice. Any sincere attempts by 
clergy and Orthodox intelligentsia to forge ties with the working class at 
this point, he argued, could only realistically be met with cynicism and the 
justified question: ‘Where were you then? You are [now] too late’ (VZSOV, 
no. 15, 1917). 


THE BOLSHEVIK COUP AND THE 
BEGINNINGS OF SPIRITUAL COLONIZATION 


On 15 August 1917, some 564 Orthodox Christians, mostly laymen, 
convened in the long-anticipated Church Council, the first to meet in over 
250 years, and the first to include elected laity. Its goal: to reform the 
Orthodox Church as an independent, self-governing body, with active lay 
participation, thus ensuring its viability in the modern age. This Council has 
since been described as ‘not only the most representative, but the freest and 
most democratic’ in the history of the Orthodox Church up until that time 
(Shkarovskii 2010, 71). Its proceedings remain a rich source of modern 
Orthodox thinking on a wide range of issues. 

The Council’s work took place under extraordinary circumstances. 
Members faced regular threats of violence, even before October 1917; 
afterwards, reports of the ransacking of churches and the execution of 
priests and hierarchs became routine. Consequently, some Council members 
began to view discussion of reforms as purely theoretical. ‘It is difficult to 
discuss monastery organization ... during these difficult times’, commented 
one bishop in July 1918. ‘Virtually everywhere monasteries have been 
destroyed, monastics forcibly evicted, and property plundered ... Can we 
really speak about the type of damper we should place in a stove, when the 
stove no longer exists, and the entire house is being destroyed?’ (Deianiia 
9:229). The historical context, therefore, raises questions about whether the 


Council’s members ever intended their decisions to be long-term or 
definitive (Valliere 1978). 

From the perspective of Russia’s diverse religious communities, the 
Bolshevik coup marked an enduring, rather than transient historical divide, 
ultimately resulting in ‘true forgetting’ and ‘structural amnesia’ (Algazi 
2014). As ‘people of a new worldview’ and the self-designated ‘avant-garde 
of humanity’ (Lunacharsky in Ri7s, 1, 1919, 13-17), Bolsheviks embarked 
on what Svetlana Alexievich has referred to as Communism’s ‘insane 
plan’—‘to remake the “old breed of man,” Ancient Adam’ (Alexievich 
2016, 3). In doing so, the Bolsheviks went beyond the Eurocentric process 
known as ‘secularization’—and, in terms of religion, instead ushered in a 
qualitatively new chapter in Russia’s history of ‘internal colonization’ 
(Etkind 2011). 

As a totalitarian enterprise, the Bolshevik project centred around what 
Lenin (1870-1924) deemed a ‘struggle with religion—the alphabet 
(azbuka) of all materialism’ (Lenin 1968, 418). Comprised of an ethnically 
diverse group of people, the Bolsheviks oversaw an essentially colonizing 
enterprise of its own sort, dividing ethnic groups and nationalities internally 
along ‘religious’ lines. Indeed, beginning with Russians, the Bolshevik 
project sought forcibly to sever ethnic and cultural identities from their 
‘traditional religious bonds and histories’—an effort that subsequently with 
respect to other nationalities was termed korenizatsiia (Martin 2001; 
Guseva 2013). In this sense, the Soviet project was not an ethnic ‘Russian’ 
project (Alexievich 2016, 3), and the ‘Soviet state’ was not synonymous 
with the ‘Russian state’. The Soviet project was trans-ethnic, viewing 
citizens not only in terms of class, but also according to epistemological 
frames of reference that distinguished peoples of ontologically transcendent 
religious faiths from New (atheist) Soviet peoples (however ‘atheist’ may 
have been understood at the time). Despite common ethnic, racial, or class 
ties, the ideal New Soviet Person shared virtually no common frame of 
reference regarding ‘ultimate questions’ with peoples of ontologically 
transcendent religious faiths. Early Bolshevik efforts on the religious front, 
then, might be seen as a form of ‘spiritual colonialization’—with all the 
cultural implications this term implies—which deemed a Bolshevik way of 
seeing, knowing, and being as superior to that of the native ‘religious 
Other’. 


While members of the Church Council worked to make Orthodoxy 
institutionally more inclusive, Bolsheviks actively sought to undermine 
institutional Orthodox unity. Given that the majority of Russia’s Orthodox 
population was ethnically Russian, by default ethnic Russians initially also 
constituted the bulk of the ‘human material’ to be ‘remade’ (Kostelovskaia 
1924, 2). As one state newspaper logically stated, ‘in a country where 
monasteries, relics, and icons can be found at every step, and where under 
the old regime people could not be born, wed, or die without an Orthodox 
priest, 1t would be absurd for a [Communist] publication to begin writing 
about the Buddhist religion, the Tibetan Dali-Lama, the Muslims’ Qur’an, 
or the Jewish Talmud’ (R75, 3, 1919). 

Historians have often interpreted early Bolshevik violence against the 
Orthodox Church and its believers as primarily politically motivated (Peris 
1998, 19; Smolkin 2018, 12). Given the nature of the Bolsheviks’ all- 
embracing sociocultural engineering project, however, such a distinction 
between politics and religion is misleading. Administrative and ‘politically 
motivated’ policies aimed at the destruction of sacred material culture were 
essentially inseparable from Bolshevik efforts to eradicate and redirect what 
David Morgan has referred to as believers’ ‘felt life’ of religion—namely, 
those experiences, sensibilities, and memories that contribute to making 
religions ‘powerful communities of feeling’ (Morgan 2009). 

The cover of the first issue of the radical journal Bezbozhnik u stanka 


(The Godless [Person] at the Workbench) (Figure 3.1),* published in 
January 1923, illustrates well the Bolsheviks’ characteristic mix of 
destructive and constructive legal, social, economic, cultural, and 
psychological measures—however poorly coordinated—aimed at believers’ 
sacred sensibilities and the institutions supporting them. Broadly speaking, 
these measures involved two integral though distinct sets of strategies. The 
first set (as represented in the bottom right hand corner of Figure 3.1) 
sought the destruction of religious institutional and material culture. It 
included state decrees and local initiatives that targeted the 
disestablishment, closure or repurposing of places of worship; the 
denigration, repression or ‘liquidation’ of religious leaders; and the 
nationalization, confiscation, destruction, and museumification of sacred 
objects—all of which reinforced the image of ‘religion’ and its adherents as 
the native ‘Other’. The second set of strategies (as indicated by the 
muscular worker’s ascent on a ladder, with a sledge hammer in hand, intent 


on annihilating ‘the gods’) sought to re-form believers into ‘new people’ by 
means of deliberate and violent intrusion into their epistemological worlds 
and interior, spiritual landscapes through a variety of ‘re-educational’ 
means, including systematic discrimination and often fierce public shaming. 
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FIGURE 3.1 The Godless [Person], no. 1, 2nd ed., 4 January, 1924. Artist, Dmitrii Moor. Text 
above image: ‘We have disposed of the earthly monarchs; we are now attending to the heavenly 
ones.’ Text below image: ‘Lord, bless!’ 


Initially convinced that the Bolshevik regime would not survive, 
members of the All-Russia Church Council continued their deliberations, 
remaining seemingly oblivious to the new regime’s decrees. The 
Bolsheviks’ violent attempt to appropriate Petrograd’s renowned Alexander 
Nevsky monastery in January 1918, which resulted in a massive church 
procession qua protest involving more than 300,000 believers, finally jarred 
members of the Council into ‘reality’ (Kashevarov 2005, 102-12). As 


Council member and religious philosopher E. N. Trubetskoi noted with 
regard to the events in Petrograd, ‘this is not an isolated hostile action 
against the Church, but the implementation of an entire plan of complete 
eradication of the very possibility for the Church’s existence ... This is an 
open war with the Church that we did not initiate’ (Deianiia 6:10-11). 

Confrontations between Bolsheviks and Orthodox believers in a type of 
spiritual warfare escalated following the regime’s January 1918 
promulgation of the ‘Decree on the Separation of Church and State and of 
School and Church’ (Shevzov, forthcoming). Drafted with the help of a 
disenchanted St. Petersburg priest, M. V. Galkin (1885—1948), the Decree’s 
stated aim was to liberate people from their ‘ideational servility’, indicating 
that Bolsheviks understood the Decree’s central provision—‘freedom of 
conscience’—as freedom from religion (Firsov 2014, 48; Luchshev 2016, 
45). As E. N. Trubetskoi noted at the time, the Decree legalized ‘open 
persecution not only of the Orthodox Church, but of all religious 
communities’ (Deianiia 6: 71). The Decree’s provisions—such as denying 
all religious communities the status of legal entities; nationalizing church 
property and possessions; and enabling the state to restrict religious rituals, 
and religious educational institutions—were consistent with a spiritual 
colonizing mission focused on ‘unforming’ and ‘reforming’ existing 
communities of faith as part of the colonizers’ own ideological project 
(Loomba 2015, 22). 

The Decree’s implementation during the first year was highly uneven. 
Nevertheless, church and state officials were flooded with believers’ reports 
and complaints, which left abundant testimony to the ruthless violence that 
frequently accompanied its realization. Accounts such as the one from 
Kostroma in March 1918, recounting the gruesome torture and execution of 
two priests, a deacon, and seventeen lay people in a provincial town for 
their ‘counter-revolutionary resistance’ in attempting to protect church 
property, became horrifyingly routine (Krivosheeva 2012, 309-11). 

Such violence only compounded the mass terror Lenin initiated in 
September 1918 against ‘class enemies’—clergy, former gentry, aristocrats, 
and educated elites, many of whom were observant believers—who were to 
be ‘isolated in concentration camps’ or executed. The 1918 Constitution 
also included monastics and clerics from all religious traditions among the 
legally ‘disenfranchised’ (/ishentsy)—the Soviet subaltern—who, as 


outcasts, subsequently lost access to education, employment, and medical 
care. 

The contradictions between the alleged legal right to ‘freedom of 
conscience’ under the 1918 Decree, and the moral injury and physical 
violence associated with this and a host of other early Bolshevik 
antireligious decrees, was facilitated by the harsh realities of a single-party 
state. In contrast to assertions that the Soviet state (as distinct from the 
Party) sought to create a system of governance in which ‘the presence of 
religious institutions would be confined to a silent, privatized sphere’ 
(Husband 2000, 48; Wanner 2012, 1; Smolkin 2018, 12), Bolshevik leaders 
at the time—including Lenin and A. Lunacharsky (1875—1933)— 
maintained that, from the Party’s perspective, religion was not a ‘private 
affair’. Such a notion, in Lunacharsky’s estimation, was a ‘heresy’ 
(Lunacharsky in RiTs, 1, 1919, 13-17). Consequently, given that the Party 
and the state for all practical purposes were inseparable, distinctions 
between state policies, constitutional affirmations and Party mandates were 
a moot point—as many Party members well recognized at the time. 

The second set of strategies to forge the ‘new person’ involved more 
personal re-education efforts. Such ideological ‘antireligious work’, 
however, was often no less violent in spirit (indicated by the activist’s 
sledgehammer in Figure 3.1). Though lacking coherency and a unified 
approach, by 1920 these efforts had spawned a widespread ‘cottage 
industry’ that saw the production of pamphlets, books, posters, as well as 
public lectures and disputations—particularly in urban areas. 

Highly varied in style, two competing approaches characterized this 
early anti-religious re-educational work. Focusing on clergy, laity, rituals, 
and beliefs, the first approach was agitational, drawing on satire to elicit 
‘unlaughter’ that affirmed social difference, fostered exclusion, and 
demeaned a person’s sense of self (Smith 2009). Early antireligious activists 
bred a view of believers as inferior—sickly, uneducated, and servile. The 
‘new person’ in contrast, was depicted as strong, self-reliant, and successful. 
Re-education efforts communicated that, to belong to the new order, a 
believer would be forced to abandon, or at least sufficiently accommodate, 
his or her old ways of thinking to the new ‘right way’ of seeing and being. 

In terms of Orthodox Christianity, agitational-type materials capitalized 
in particular on the prerevolutionary Petrine-inspired legal identification of 
‘Church’ exclusively with clergy. Bolshevik association of clergy with 


‘Capital’ and ‘the bourgeoisie’ gave this reductionist identification new life. 
Rampant and often vicious satire aimed at clergy no doubt abetted the 
indiscriminate violence against them between 1917 and 1924. 

A second, more intellectual approach to re-education efforts focused on 
‘shattering the religious worldview’ (Krasikov in Ri7s, 1, 1919, 1)—defined 
as ‘superstitious’ and ‘unscientific’-—and replacing it with a ‘scientific- 
materialistic’ one. In addition to the promotion of the natural sciences, these 
re-education efforts also involved the translation of select European authors 
who, from a Bolshevik perspective, reflected a ‘scientific’ approach to 
religion. These included works such as those by British social 
anthropologist J. G. Frazer (1854-1941) and Arthur Drews (1865-1935), 
whose book The Christ Myth denied the existence of Jesus. For less- 
educated readers, Bolshevik anti-theist activists published works such as 
‘Faith and Reason, Holy Water and the Microscope, Prayer and Weather’ 
(1919, in Luchshev 2016, 78). 

Perhaps the most dramatic example of Bolshevik ‘re-education’ efforts 
was the forced expulsion and exile of some of Russia’s most influential 
thinkers (Kogan 1993; Finkle 2007). Between 1922 and 1923, the 
Bolshevik state intelligence service (GPU) expelled some two hundred 
intellectuals—astronomers, agronomists, engineers, historians, lawyers, 
sociologists, writers, and above all philosophers—and their families. 
Diverse in their political leanings, as well as confessional and non- 
confessional identities, these men and women, according to Lenin, shared 
one trait: they were ‘diplomaed clerical lackeys’ with a ‘bourgeois 
worldview’ that was essentially ‘philosophically reactionary’ (Glavatski 
2002, 109-12). The first group of them was deported on the so-called 
‘philosophy steamer’ that set out from Petrograd for Berlin in September 
1922. Their expulsion and those that followed represented yet another effort 
to expunge centuries of Russia’s ‘intangible cultural heritage’. 

Focused on ‘crushing’ the institutional Orthodox Church as a perceived 
‘counter-revolutionary threat’, by December 1924—a year after Lenin’s 
death—members of the Communist Party’s Central Committee declared the 
efforts a success (RGASPI, |. 38). In turn, they noted the need to intensify 
their work among ‘sectarians’ and Muslims in particular. Initial Bolshevik 
assurances to peoples of the former ‘foreign faiths’ that their beliefs, 
customs, national, and cultural institutions were free and inviolable, proved 
short-lived (Martin 2001; Coleman 2005; Khalid 2006; Shternshis 2006; 


Guseva 2013). Since the Bolshevik Party ultimately did not discriminate 
among religions, and viewed each of them as a manifestation of a single, 
dangerous phenomenon (see Figure 3.2) (RiZs, 3, 1919), it was only a 
matter of time before all religious traditions faced analogous challenges and 
fates. Indeed, many strategies initially used to weaken the Orthodox Church 
—such as the creation of a parallel, state-supported institutional 
organization (‘The Living Church’)—would eventually be tapped for 
antireligious work among other traditions as well (Savin 2012). 
Nevertheless, as a member of the Politburo M. I. Kalinin (1875-1946) 
noted in 1924, while the destruction of clergy and religious institutions was 
relatively ‘simple’, the task of eradicating peoples’ religious worldviews 
‘could take decades, if not centuries’ (RGASPI, 49). 


FIGURE 3.2 A broadside: Revolution and the Church, no. 3 (1919). Artist, Dmitrii Moor. Text 


above image: ‘Deceivers of All Nations Unite!’ Text below image: ‘One cleric (pop) chants worse, 
one chants better. But their chant is one and the same.’ 


October 1917 thus marked the beginnings of a shared—though 
internally variegated—history of Russia’s observant religious believers 
across traditions. An inclusive, comparative account of observant believers’ 


lived experiences in their newly shared ‘world’—the unexpected alliances 
that formed (Zugger 2001, 161; Firsov 2002b), the various means of 
survival, the impact of inevitable hybridization processes, and the resulting 
relationships between faith communities and their respective transnational 
counterparts—is a story that remains to be told. 
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CHAPTER 4 


RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS LIFE 
IN THE SOVIET ERA 


ZOE KNOX 


THE variety in Russian religious life and thought in the communist era was 
only recognized by Western analysts after the collapse of the Soviet Union 
in 1991. Prior to this, scholars of religion, in both the USSR and the West, 
were severely constrained by the limitations on intellectual inquiry during 
the Cold War and, in the USSR, by the demands of a one-party state which 
profoundly shaped analysis of a wide range of topics, religion among them. 
The ‘archival revolution’ allowed access to previously inaccessible sources, 
which facilitated new research directions and encouraged a move beyond 
examinations of church-state relations that had dominated the literature. In 
particular, the study of ‘lived religion’, also called ‘popular’ or ‘vernacular 
religion’—the way believers enacted and experienced their faith in 
everyday life—has come to dominate the research agenda. Historians have 
looked beyond the documentation produced by the Soviet state to evaluate 
Russian religious life. The collapse of the USSR also encouraged scholars 
to look past the Russian Orthodox Church, Russia’s traditional faith, and 
examine a range of other religious traditions, Christian churches, and 
Orthodox schismatic groups. 

The widely held view that in the communist period Orthodoxy was out- 
dated, irrelevant, and marginal as a facet of identity has been overturned, 
and in its place a scholarship has emerged which recognizes the variety of 
experiences within the Orthodox tradition and beyond it, of religious 


communities functioning openly and operating underground. These 
communities were forced to react to policy and practice emanating from the 
party, making a survey of Soviet religious policy critical for understanding 
developments in Russian religious thought since 1917. This chapter seeks to 
chart the major political developments that religious institutions, individual 
believers, and faith communities were forced to respond to and which 
underlay theological debates both in the USSR and in the Russian diaspora. 


RELIGION AND REVOLUTION 


Neither Karl Marx nor Friedrich Engels wrote much on the subject of 
religion. Marx’s claim that religion is the ‘opium of the people’ is widely 
cited but it is usually divorced from its original context, which was a few 
paragraphs on religion within a lengthy introduction to an essay by Hegel in 
which Marx lamented the empty, heartless, and hopeless conditions endured 
by industrial workers, with their only succour belief in the supernatural 
(Marx 1975, 175, italics in original). The tone was melancholic, not hostile, 
aggressive, or hectoring, as the quotation is widely understood. In vague 
terms, Marx predicted that belief in the supernatural would wither away 
when revolution swept aside bourgeois oppression and gave rise to an 
enlightened, empowered, and optimistic proletariat. Vladimir Lenin and his 
associates thus lacked clear guidance on how spirituality was to be 
countered after the revolution. 

The clearest articulation of the early Soviet state’s position on the 
subject was a chapter on communism and religion in The ABC of 
Communism, the defining treatise of Bolshevism first published in 1920. It 
described the fundamental incompatibility of the two, with a singular focus 
on religion as manifested in the structures of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
The Church was decried as a pillar of the imperial autocracy and as a 
greedy, exploitative institution intent on keeping the proletariat submissive 
through, among other methods, the promise that suffering in this life would 
cease in the next (Buharin! and Preobrazhensky 1922, 256-67). 

In practice, the Bolsheviks embarked on a multifaceted campaign to 
undermine the authority of the Church and curtail religious practices. To 
this end, they sought to foster tensions within and between the hierarchy, 


clergy, and laity. The relic exposure campaign warrants mention as a 
particularly crude effort to eliminate a popular Orthodox practice, namely 
the veneration of saints. Beginning in 1918, communist delegations opened 
the sarcophagi of saints before crowds of onlookers, in an effort to convince 
believers that corrupted remains proved that clergy had been misleading 
them about the holiness of the relics. The most notable relic exposure was 
the remains of St. Sergius of Radonezh in 1919. Believers found ways to 
reconcile what was revealed in some of the tombs with their reverence for 
the saints, however. An empty tomb, for example, was seen as proof of the 
saint’s power to make his earthly remains invisible to those who would 
defile them. The campaign was eventually abandoned in 1930 in the face of 
clear evidence of its failure to undermine popular devotion to the saints 
(Smith 2009; Greene 2010). 

The regime also provoked divisions within the Church, especially 
through its support for Renovationism, a reform movement initiated by 
clergy. The Renovationists argued that Orthodoxy and communism were 
complementary. The regime’s pragmatic support for ‘red priests’ coupled 
with confusion over the status of the official Church led a large number of 
parishes to join the schism. The Renovationists aimed to modernize 
Orthodoxy and distance it from the Moscow Patriarchate, and to this end 
introduced the vernacular in services and brought the Orthodox (Julian) 
calendar in line with the secular (Gregorian) one. Ultimately these 
modernizing initiatives failed to take root in the parishes (Freeze 1995). 
Once the Renovationists ceased to be useful to the authorities, around 1930, 
the movement was no longer supported by the state. 

The hardships of the immediate post-revolutionary years were exploited 
by the Bolsheviks in the campaign against Orthodoxy. The devastating 
famine in the Volga and Ural River regions from 1921 to 1922 provided an 
opportunity to attack the Church. The Bolsheviks ordered the seizure of 
Church valuables, ostensibly to raise money for famine relief. Many priests 
complied by handing over non-liturgical valuables but refused to surrender 
sacred items. In response, the communists instigated a propaganda 
campaign which painted the Church as more concerned with the protection 
of its gold than saving starving children. Patriarch Tikhon (Bellavin) 
appealed to the international community for famine aid, and the Church 
raised significant funds for the relief effort, contradicting claims of 
indifference to suffering. Regardless, there were trials against those 


opposing the seizure of property and valuables, with prison sentences and 
execution for clergy and laity obstructing the process (Kelly 2016, 44—9). 
The campaign against the Church was intensified when, in 1925, an agency 
was formed to wage war on faith, the appositely named League of the 
Militant Godless (Soiuz voinstvuiushchikh bezbozhnikov). It comprised 
workers, peasants, students, and the intelligentsia. The League’s activities 
included the publication of antireligious material, coordination of 
antireligious parades, organization of atheist lectures and courses, and 
curation of exhibitions in antireligious museums (Peris 1998). 

Believers responded in a variety of ways to the antireligious campaign, 
from physically defending churches from communist delegations set on 
seizing valuables to joining the schismatic churches. The range of 
responses, often contradictory, should not be surprising: they attest to the 
different relationships between clergy and laity (some priests were 
protected by their parishioners whilst others abandoned by them) and 
between clergy and hierarchy (some readily moved to the Renovationists, 
others remained loyal to the Patriarchate) (Roslof 1996; Husband 1998). In 
the immediate post-revolutionary years, the stress on those relationships 
and, importantly, the personal and professional risks associated with 
defying the communists, led to shifting allegiances and, in all cases, a 
precarious relationship with the new political authorities. 

The Bolsheviks’ initial efforts were directed towards undermining 
Orthodoxy; other faiths were less of a concern. The 1920s has been 
described as a ‘golden age’ for Russian evangelicals, when the convergence 
between some elements of their beliefs (such as communal labour, emphasis 
on literacy, egalitarianism, and opposition to autocracy) made them 
revolutionary allies, particularly in the countryside where Protestant 
communities were most heavily concentrated and where the Bolsheviks 
struggled to consolidate their power (Coleman 2005, 154-79). Likewise, 
more marginal faiths, such as the Skoptsy, found they were largely 
unmolested in the first decade of communist rule (Engelstein 2003). On the 
whole, the early Soviet state was more tolerant of non-Orthodox 
Christianity than Orthodox. Many non-Orthodox communities were 
subjected to persecution in imperial Russia and, for this reason among 
others, could act as allies in empire building. The relative participation of 
different faiths in the Soviet imperial project lies behind this inconsistency 
in the application of religious policy. 


Tikhon was initially hostile towards the Bolsheviks. He condemned the 
communists for the killing of the Romanov family in 1918, protested 
against the early moves against the Church, and permitted Russian 
Orthodox abroad autonomy over their affairs until such time as conditions 
improved for the Moscow Patriarchate. He was placed under house arrest in 
1922, remaining there until he declared that he was not an enemy of the 
regime in 1923. He died two years later. Metropolitan Sergii (Stragorodski1) 
thereafter led the Church as deputy Patriarch and Patriarch locum tenens. 
The sustained assault against Orthodoxy no doubt led to his ‘Letter to the 
Clergy and Faithful of the Patriarchate of Moscow’ of 1927, known 
informally as the ‘Declaration of Loyalty’. Sergii called the Soviet Union 
‘our civil motherland’, writing: ‘... the joys and successes of which are our 
joys and successes, the misfortunes of which are our misfortunes’ (Fletcher 
1965, 29-30). It effectively ended any opposition by the Patriarchate to the 
Soviet regime by pledging support for the fledgling state. Whilst some 
philosophers, like Mikhail Bakhtin (see Chapter 36 in this Handbook), 
regarded themselves as both Soviet and religious, many struggled to 
reconcile the hostility of the regime towards faith. 

The declaration led to splits in the Church as those who refused to make 
any accommodation to the atheist regime condemned the Moscow 
Patriarchate. The division was most evident abroad. Taking their cue from 
Tikhon’s 1920 decree that hierarchs cut off from the Patriarchate by 
political developments should organize independently, a group of bishops 
met in Serbia in September 1922 and formed a synod of bishops of the 
Russian Orthodox Church Abroad (ROCA). In November, bishops in the 
United States elected the head of an autonomous Russian Church for the 
Americas. Sergii’s ‘Declaration of Loyalty’ led to a schism between the 
Moscow Patriarchate and the ROCA: the latter refused to accept the 
Church’s accommodation with the communists. The ROCA became a rival 
jurisdiction, which only joined canonically with the Moscow Patriarchate in 
2007. 

Whilst some theologians and religious philosophers, such as Pavel 
Florensky and Alexei Losev, remained in Russia after the revolution, many 
were forcibly exiled. In 1922, about seventy writers, critics, philosophers, 
and academics were deported with their families, an operation overseen by 
Lenin himself. They travelled to Western Europe by ship (apocryphally 
known as ‘The Philosophy Steamer’) and eventually settled in Berlin, 


Prague, and especially Paris, joining those who had fled and forming a 
Russian diaspora community towards which later deportees gravitated 
(Chamberlain 2006). Russian exiles established universities, theological 
institutes, periodicals, and publishing houses. Paris became a leading centre 
for Russian religious thought as Orthodox theologians coalesced around St. 
Sergius Orthodox Theological Institute, established in 1925. They brought 
Eastern Orthodoxy into dialogue with Western religious traditions, making 
a vital contribution to Christian theology, the ecumenical movement, and 
Russian intellectual history. The journal Put (The Way), published in Paris 
from 1925 to 1940, was a major vehicle for dialogue and debate. Edited by 
Nikolai Berdiaev, its contributors—who included Georges Florovskii, 
Vladimir Lossky, and Sergius Bulgakov—were predominantly Orthodox 
but represented other Christian churches and had different outlooks and 
approaches. Put featured articles and reviews on a wide range of topics, 
with theology always central to the discussion (Arjakovsky 2013, 17-21). 


RELIGIOUS LIFE TO 1941 


In the late 1920s, the regime broadened its antireligious campaign beyond 
Orthodoxy to encompass other faiths. By this time Joseph Stalin had 
emerged triumphant from the power struggle that followed the death of 
Lenin. The relative tolerance shown to Protestants came to an end; they 
were no longer seen as potential allies in the struggle against the Orthodox 
Church and the forced collectivization of agriculture affected them 
disproportionately. (The regime also stepped up its struggle against 
Buddhism, Islam, and Judaism). The campaign intensified with the passage 
of the April 1929 Law on Religious Associations. It imposed registration 
requirements which made it impossible for religious communities to legally 
operate without a high degree of state monitoring and control and severely 
restricted any religious practice outside registered religious buildings. Its 
prohibitions were such that many believers were made criminals by acts 
such as giving religious instruction to those under the age of eighteen, 
gathering in a private home to study the Bible, collecting funds to aid an 
impoverished parishioner, or maintaining a library of religious literature— 
which was of course the law’s intent. 


The state transmitted antireligious policy through a range of channels. 
The classroom was crucial for inculcating an atheist worldview and 
countering any spiritual instruction children might receive at home, 
introducing atheist themes into learning the alphabet, for instance. 
Classroom tasks were supplemented by extracurricular activities (Powell 
1975, 51-7). Atheist instruction continued in the workplace where, for 
example, reading rooms in factories stocked antireligious literature and 
factory workers attended lectures given by visiting propagandists. The 
Soviet censorship regime meant that press, television, film, and radio all 
carried antireligious messages, often through caricatures of believers, which 
depicted them as out of step with Soviet society, if not overtly anti-Soviet. 
The key themes of this propaganda were unsubtle. Continuing the binary 
approach to religion and communism adopted in The ABC of Communism, 
believers and good Soviet citizens were placed in opposition. This was 
manifest in the dichotomies between the progressive and the backward; the 
youthful and the elderly; and education and enlightenment on the one hand 
and ignorance and superstition on the other. Collectivization also led to a 
new binary of urban atheist and rural believer. 

Communist authorities took concrete steps to remove visual reminders 
of Russian religious tradition. In central Moscow, the Cathedral of Christ 
the Saviour was razed in December 1931 on the order of Lazar Kaganovich, 
one of Stalin’s close associates. The Cathedral was constructed in the 
nineteenth century to commemorate the victory of Russian forces over 
Napoleon’s army and was therefore doubly troubling to the party as a 
vestige of imperial power and a marker of the Orthodox faith. Its 
destruction illustrates the effort to expunge Orthodoxy from the capital’s 
cityscape (the Cathedral’s close proximity to the Kremlin may also have 
informed its fate). Elsewhere, sacred buildings were appropriated for 
profane purposes. In rural areas, churches were used to store grain or house 
livestock, a powerful and unambiguous expression of the communist 
contempt for sacred spaces. 

The repressive apparatus of the Stalinist state bore down on the Church 
in the 1930s. The terror swept up bishops, priests, nuns, monks, and laity. 
At least one thousand Orthodox believers perished at the Butovo killing 
field between August 1937 and October 1938, around 739 of them clergy 
(some since canonized as ‘New Martyrs’) and 219 of them lay believers 
(Kenworthy 2010, 364, 380-3). By the end of the 1930s, only four 


Orthodox bishops remained alive and at liberty in the USSR; the others had 
been incarcerated, exiled, or executed. Moreover, there was not a single 
functioning Russian Orthodox monastery. The fate of the Solovetsky 
Monastery is instructive. Located in the Solovki archipelago in the White 
Sea, it had been a monastery since the fifteenth century but was converted 
into a prison for opponents of Bolshevism in 1923. The Solovki prison was 
a prototype for the Gulag camps that expanded rapidly under Stalin. The 
inmates included a number of intellectuals, among them Florensky, who 
was imprisoned there from 1934 until 1937, when he was transferred to 
Leningrad and executed. Non-Orthodox believers were targeted also; a 
celebrated literary account of camp life, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s One Day 
in the Life of Ivan Denisovich, first published in 1962, featured ‘Alyoshka 
the Baptist’ who concealed a Bible in his bunk. For him, faith provided a 
source of hope. Internment in the Gulag system failed to eliminate faith for 
some prisoners but instead strengthened it, as Andrea Gullotta attests in 
Chapter 34 of this Handbook. 

Evidence of the resilience of religious belief can also be found in the 
results of the suppressed 1937 Soviet census. Respondents over the age of 
sixteen were asked to indicate their religious affiliation. Given that the data 
was collected at the height of Stalinist terror, and rumours swirled around 
what uses it might be put to, it is remarkable that 56.16 per cent of 
respondents identified themselves as believers, more than the number 
declaring themselves non-believers (42.93 per cent). Stalin was so 
perturbed by the results that he ordered them suppressed and the question 
on religious affiliation was removed from all subsequent censuses (Corley 
1994, 404-10). Popular belief was robust despite the regime’s efforts. This 
was beneficial for the Kremlin as it scrambled to get the USSR on a war 
footing following invasion by Axis forces on 22 June 1941. 


BELIEF, IDENTITY, AND THE ‘GREAT 
PATRIOTIC WAR’ 


Metropolitan Sergii heard about the invasion later that day, when he was in 
the Epiphany Cathedral in Moscow. He immediately wrote a sermon 
condemning the aggressors and invoking God’s blessing upon those who 


defended the fatherland, recalling Russia’s historical struggles against 
foreign incursions. The sermon was published as a pastoral letter and 
distributed to parishes across the country, in clear violation of the 
requirement that religious associations remain aloof from state matters. The 
Church also began to raise funds for the military effort (Kalkandjieva 2015, 
94-149). 

Sergii’s early casting of the struggle against fascism as the defence of 
Russia, rather than the USSR or socialism, set the tone for the state’s own 
campaign to secure domestic support for the war. The Kremlin drew on 
Russian nationalism, repealing the emphasis on Soviet patriotism and 
recasting Soviet identity much more firmly in the Russian mould. As 
Orthodoxy was central to Russian national tradition, there could hardly be 
any appeal to Russian nationalism without Orthodoxy at its core. The 
discourse surrounding the struggle had Christian resonances: the song ‘The 
Sacred War’ (“Sviashchennaia voina’), written so rapidly that it was first 
performed at Belorusskii railway station in Moscow on 26 June, portrayed 
the conflict as a holy crusade. The lyrics condemned the ‘rotten fascist filth’ 
and the ‘cursed hordes’, and the rousing chorus declared: ‘This is the 
peoples’ war, a sacred war!’. 

The regime’s recognition of Sergii as a crucial ally led to the partial 
rehabilitation of the Church. This was signalled by a late night meeting in 
the Kremlin between Stalin, Sergii, and the only other metropolitans in the 
USSR, Aleksii (Simanskii) of Leningrad and Nikolai (Iarushevich) of Kiev, 
on 3 September 1943. This was a watershed moment in church-state 
relations: among other concessions, Stalin agreed that they could convene a 
bishop’s sobor (assembly) in order to elect a Holy Synod and a Patriarch 
and resume publication of the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate 
(suspended in 1935). Sergii was duly elevated to the position of Patriarch at 
the sobor. A new body was created to mediate between Church and state, 
the Council for Russian Orthodox Church Affairs, with a counterpart for 
other faiths, the Council for the Affairs of Religious Cults (they merged to 
become the Council for Religious Affairs in 1963). The meeting has been 
recognized as both successfully securing major concessions for the Church 
and as a missed opportunity on the part of the hierarchs to push for greater 
independence (Bank and Gevers 2016, 220-6). The Council eventually 
moved away from its initial mandate to take on a mediatory role and 


became a crucial part of the state’s mechanism for monitoring and 
controlling religious life. 

The 1943 meeting revealed the regime’s awareness of a religious revival 
since the war began and, more broadly, the ongoing salience of Orthodoxy 
to ordinary Russians. Even before 1943, sensing the shift in church-state 
relations, believers in rural areas and small towns in Iaroslavl’ and Ivanovo 
oblasts sent petitions to Soviet authorities and Church leaders appealing for 
the reopening of local churches and the registration of priests (Peris 2000, 
99-103). Stalin’s new approach was also influenced by the fear that the 
Axis policy of allowing the reopening of churches in occupied areas would 
encourage loyalty to the fascists. It was also important for the wartime 
alliance. It was a challenge for British and American leaders to convince 
their publics that the USSR was no longer a threat but a critical ally. It was 
important for them that Soviet religious persecution if not ceased then at the 
very least lessened. To this end, communist propagandists produced slick 
material for foreign consumption, such as the 1942 booklet The Truth About 
Religion in Russia, which portrayed Soviet Russia as a place of religious 
freedom (Merritt Miner 2003, 205-43). 


THE PARADOX OF DE-STALINIZATION 


Stalin’s death in March 1953 lessened the fear and coercion that had 
pervaded Soviet society. His successor, Nikita Khrushchev, swiftly 
introduced measures that repealed the worst excesses of the Stalin years, 
beginning with prisoner amnesties and culminating in the so-called Secret 
Speech of 1956. He identified Stalin as the cause of the USSR’s drift from 
the Bolsheviks’ laudable ambitions to a megalomaniacal, ideologically 
impoverished project (thus protecting the party’s reputation). A fundamental 
paradox of the Khrushchev era was that alongside de-Stalinization, as it 
became known, there was a renewed assault on religion. Around two 
thousand Orthodox churches were closed under Khrushchev (Davis 1991, 
613). Some of these had only been reopened during the Second World War; 
others functioned continually and were closed for the first time. 

Ultimately, this renewed assault on the Church served to empower the 
laity by divorcing it from the institutional church and the clergy and forcing 


its practices to continue largely independent of the Moscow Patriarchate 
(Freeze 2015, 16). As a result, everyday Orthodoxy became increasingly 
removed from liturgical practices and clerical regulation. The adaptation of 
pilgrimage practices in the face of ban by state authorities and censure by 
the Patriarchate is one example. Stella Rock studied the changing nature of 
the Velikoretskoe procession of the cross in Kirov Oblast, in which pilgrims 
journey to the site where an icon of St. Nicholas appeared on the bank of 
the Velikaia River in the fourteenth century. Concerned by the revival of the 
pilgrimage in the post-war period, the authorities (with the support of the 
Church) banned the procession in 1959 and destroyed the sacred site. 
Pilgrims continued to make the journey, albeit in greatly reduced numbers. 
By the early 1970s, the procession of the cross had become ‘completely 
laicized’ (Rock 2012, 179). The tradition continued without clerical 
involvement. 

The key themes in antireligious propaganda shifted during the 
Khrushchev years. Space exploration, nuclear science, and other 
technological developments encouraged by the Cold War competition 
offered a new angle from which to disparage faith. Soviet propaganda 
heralded Yuri Gagarin’s space flight in 1961 as offering definitive evidence 
of God’s non-existence, since Gagarin had not found him (Smolkin- 
Rothrock 2011). Rural Russia was regarded as a particular religious 
stronghold, so the Khrushchev-era campaign focused on eliminating the 
remnants of belief in the countryside (Stone 2008). There was also an 
emphasis on the struggle against sektanstvo (sectarianism), a broad term for 
non-Orthodox faiths and Orthodox schisms. Baptists, Pentecostals, and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses were presented as malicious, violent and destructive, 
and fundamentally anti-Soviet (Knox 2012; Dobson 2014). Far from 
eliminating these communities, sophisticated underground networks linked 
co-religionists within and beyond the USSR and facilitated the elicit 
circulation of religious literature (Baran 2014, 109-40). 

The Russian Orthodox Church joined the World Council of Churches 
(WCC) in 1961, thus entering an ecumenical movement that had been 
gaining momentum for the past half century. It indicated that the Church 
might enjoy a greater level of independence, on the international stage at 
least. However, it became apparent that the regime saw the WCC as a forum 
in which to promote the Soviet agenda. The Moscow Patriarchate assured 
the global Christian community that accounts of religious persecution in the 


USSR were merely anti-Soviet propaganda. These claims intensified 
opposition to the Moscow Patriarchate from those within the Church who 
could not abide the hypocrisy. 


RELIGIOUS DISSENT IN THE USSR 


A declaration by two Orthodox priests was among the earliest acts of 
religious dissent to receive wide renown in the USSR and abroad. In 1965, 
Nikolai Eshliman and Gleb Jakunin openly criticized the Council for the 
Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church for its role in the persecution of 
Christians and denounced the Moscow Patriarchate’s recognition of the 
Council’s legitimacy in light of this. In 1972, Solzhenitsyn also criticized 
the Orthodox leadership in an open letter of protest to the Patriarch. A 
decade later, Iakunin and Lev Regelson wrote a letter to delegates at the 
World Council of Churches’ assembly, which received attention worldwide. 
They argued that the WCC had failed Russian Christians by accepting the 
Patriarchate’s defence of the Soviet record on religious rights. These 
dissidents highlighted the gulf between the lower levels of the Church, the 
laity and clergy, and the upper echelons, the Church hierarchy. They cast the 
Patriarchate as not only complicit in the state’s repression of believers but 
as an accomplice to it. Eshliman and Iakunin were disciplined by the 
Patriarchate and Solzhenitsyn was exiled for his broader activities (Ellis 
1986, 290-330). 

The Russian intelligentsia became increasingly organized in its 
campaign to alleviate the plight of Soviet Christians. Communities of like- 
minded dissidents formed to challenge state policy, through groups such as 
the Christian Committee for the Defence of Believers’ Rights, founded by 
Takunin, and the Christian Seminar, founded by Aleksandr Ogorodnikov. 
Lay intellectuals such as Ogorodnikov, Irina Ratushinskaia, Andrei 
Siniavskii, and Dimitrii Likhachev also sought an end to religious 
persecution. The treatment of Soviet believers was highlighted in samizdat 
(‘self-published’) material, which circulated clandestinely, thus evading the 
Soviet censors. It ranged from accounts of the persecution of clergy, 
transcriptions of legal trials against believers, and religious-philosophical 
essays. Some of it reached a wide audience, as most authors intended. 


Samizdat, which reached Russian émigré communities, was sometimes 
reproduced by sympathetic publishing houses, giving religious dissidents in 
the USSR an audience abroad. 

Members of Russia’s underground Protestant communities also protested 
against the regime’s abuses. A chief complaint was the forcible merging of 
different denominations, such as evangelicals, Baptists and later 
Pentecostals into the All-Union Council of Evangelical Christians-Baptist, 
an official organization. It led to a schism in the Baptist community 
between those aligning with the state-sanctioned organization and those 
who refused to acknowledge its legitimacy. The same fate befell Seventh- 
day Adventists; one faction registered with the state whilst another existed 
clandestinely as the True and Free Seventh-day Adventist Church 
(Alekseeva 1987, 201-43). One of the successes of Soviet religious policy 
is evident here, namely the effort to divide religious communities and pit 
them against one another. 

The regime’s treatment of believers drew the attention of Western human 
rights groups, particularly from the mid-1970s when the Helsinki Accords, 
signed by the Soviet Union in 1975, made respect for freedom of 
conscience an international obligation. Information about religious 
persecution reached the West via samizdat smuggled out of the USSR. 
High-profile international human rights organizations like Amnesty 
International, and smaller, more academic groups like Britain’s Keston 
College, tried to force communist religious repression onto the diplomatic 
agenda (Hurst 2016, 115-46). In the United States in particular the cause of 
the refuseniks, Soviet Jews denied permission to emigrate, was championed 
by lobbyists intent on bringing the issue to bear on foreign relations and 
thus pressuring the Soviet government into permitting mass Jewish 
emigration. 

Largely unnoticed in the west, an Orthodox resurgence was underway 
during Leonid Brezhnev’s reign (1964-1982). Alienated from Marxism- 
Leninism and seeking spiritual succour, Russian intellectuals increasingly 
turned to the Orthodox Church in the 1970s and 1980s. The Religious- 
Philosophical Seminar, for instance, was an unofficial study group 
comprising young Leningrad intellectuals, which was active from 1974 to 
1980. The Seminar’s samizdat journal, 37, printed meditations on theology 
and culture in a variety of genres, as a way of filling the spiritual vacuum 
the participants perceived in late Soviet society. Aleksandr Men, a 


theologian, priest, and writer, attracted educated, urban Russians to his 
church in Novaiia Derevniia, outside of Moscow. His vision of Orthodoxy 
was open, tolerant, and ecumenical, and he emphasized hands-on pastoral 
work over more abstract philosophical or scholastic pursuits. Men had long 
engaged with theological discussions outside of the official Church; in the 
1960s, he received copies of Put through clandestine channels (Arjakovsky 
2013, 585). In the Brezhnev years, Men’s activity became bolder and more 
open and his congregation expanded as his work became more widely 
known (see Chapter 37 in this Handbook). 

Ordinary believers had long reconciled their beliefs with the demands of 
the state, rejecting the regime’s insistence on the dichotomy between 
religion and communism. In many ways, the persistence of everyday 
religious practice might be viewed as sustained and intransigent dissent. In 
a one-party state that demanded adherence to atheist ideology, even belief 
was a dissenting act. 


THE RESURGENCE OF RELIGIOUS LIFE 


When Mikhail Gorbachev became leader in March 1985, there was little to 
indicate that there were radical reforms in the offing, much less that these 
would ultimately lead to the demise of the USSR. His predecessors’ tenures 
were too brief to have much impact on religious life although indications 
are that Yuri Andropov might, in time, have reinvigorated an antireligious 
campaign, which had largely lost energy and momentum under Brezhnev 
(Steeves 1986). Gorbachev appeared little concerned with matters of faith 
but an important anniversary in Russian history forced the issue: one 
thousand years since Prince Vladimir of Kievan Rus’ adopted Orthodox 
Christianity, conventionally dated to 988. Millennial celebrations took place 
across the country. The Soviet press featured stories on the anniversary, 
including meetings between high-level communist officials and Church 
leaders, to mark the occasion. Soviet television even broadcast some of the 
celebratory events. 

The new visibility accorded to the Moscow Patriarchate was a product 
of shifting government priorities. Gorbachev introduced far-reaching 
reforms from 1987 and he needed all the support he could muster to achieve 


his overarching aim, which was nothing less than the reinvigoration of 
Soviet socialism through the reconstruction of the political and economic 
spheres. The recognition that the Church might contribute to this ambitious 
project directly contradicted previous discourse on religion. Adding further 
impetus to Gorbachev’s new approach was his desire to improve the 
USSR’s international image. The millennial celebrations were intended to 
showcase the communist party’s religious tolerance and thus improve 
relations with Western governments, particularly the United States (Kotzer 
2018). In response to these developments, the Patriarchate began to operate 
with increased independence. Patriarch Aleksii H (Ridiger) condemned the 
August 1991 coup against Gorbachev by communist hardliners, for 
example. In appeals broadcast outside Moscow’s White House, he 
condemned Gorbachev’s arrest, urged the military to show restraint, and 
appealed for an end to violence, likely discouraging the coup from 
becoming a revolt (Garrard and Garrard 2008, 34). The Church was 
politically relevant once more. 

The developments in church-state relations ran alongside a dramatic 
resurgence of faith at the grassroots. Believers felt liberated by an end to the 
threat of state sanction for outreach and evangelism, charitable work, 
circulation of religious literature, and many other activities besides. The 
establishment and growth of the Union of Orthodox Brotherhoods, an 
umbrella organization which, at its height in the early 1990s, comprised 
more than 120 groups, is one example of the flourishing of Orthodox life at 
the lay level. Important works by émigré theologians and religious 
philosophers were openly published for the first time and newly discovered 
by those seeking spiritual comfort in rapidly changing socio-political 
circumstances. A wide range of faiths were active in these new conditions, 
some of them emerging from the underground, such as Old Believers, 
others newly formed from the spiritual ferment of the time, such as groups 
fusing Eastern mysticism and Orthodoxy. Alongside this was an influx of 
foreign missionaries, especially from the United States and Western Europe. 
Missionaries were often successful in attracting adherents, although 
sometimes this owed as much to their exotic origins and plentiful resources 
as their spiritual message. A new religious law was introduced in the 
Russian republic in October 1990 (the Law on Religious Freedom), which 
guaranteed a wide range of freedoms for religious groups. It merely 


affirmed in law the relaxed conditions that religious communities were, by 
this stage, already enjoying. 

The late 1980s saw the rise of far-right groups which, after g/asnost, 
could openly express their chauvinistic visions for the Russian nation. 
Many of them explicitly linked Orthodoxy with an exclusive Russian 
nationalism. Most notable was Pamiat (Memory Society). Pamiat’s heyday 
was in the Gorbachev years but it led the way for other groups that sought 
to appropriate Orthodoxy in support of an extremist agenda. There was a 
resurgence of anti-Semitism. The Protocols of the Elders of Zion, the 
notorious anti-Semitic forgery, could be bought from bookshops in churches 
in both urban and rural Russia, pointing to a widespread conviction in its 
ongoing relevance. A far right group may have been behind the brutal 
murder of Men, who was of Jewish heritage, in September 1990. 


THE POST-PERESTROIKA PERIOD 


The religious resurgence continued after the collapse of the USSR in 
December 1991 and the creation of the Russian Federation. As Western 
missionaries became more established, they ran large charitable operations, 
such as soup kitchens in Moscow, which were badly needed given the 
poverty and dislocation of the time (Caldwell 2004). The sheer number of 
faiths taking advantage of the newly opened mission field led the editors of 
one book on proselytism in Russia to refer to a ‘new war for souls’ 
(Bourdeaux and Witte 1999). Religious groups operated with a degree of 
freedom which was not only unprecedented in Russia but which surpassed 
that of many Western countries. These developments were not universally 
welcomed. The Moscow Patriarchate was unprepared for competition; it 
had limited experience of operating under conditions of freedom and of 
charitable activity and outreach. Church leaders openly objected to the 
activities and sometimes the very presence of other faiths, particularly 
foreign ones. 

A campaign against the virtually untrammelled religious freedom 
gathered pace as the 1990s progressed. It was spearheaded by the Moscow 
Patriarchate and political and cultural conservatives. This surprised many 
Western commentators, who had assumed post-Soviet Russia would 


embrace Western-style laws and liberties, an expectation encouraged by the 
assumption that the demise of the USSR marked the triumph of liberal 
democracy. The Patriarchate lobbied for restrictions on other religious 
groups, especially those from the West, which it regarded as better 
positioned to evangelize and therefore to exploit the precarious position of 
the Church in the new Russia. Religious freedom was increasingly seen as a 
Western (particularly American) imposition and the protection of 
Orthodoxy from competition as the defence of Russian tradition and 
culture. 

The campaign was ultimately successful, culminating in the passage of a 
new law ‘On Freedom of Conscience and Religious Associations’ in 1997. 
Many elements of the law were controversial, chief among them the 
preamble. Although it held no legal status, the preamble acknowledged the 
special role of Orthodoxy in Russian history, tradition, and culture, 
seemingly offering confirmation of the privileged position of the Church 
over other faiths in the new Russia. Moreover, the legislation seemed to 
contradict the 1993 Russian Constitution, which affirmed that the country 
was secular. Another controversial feature was the two-tier registration 
requirement for religious organizations and religious groups. The former, 
which enjoyed a wide range of rights, had to have been registered for 
fifteen years, which, at the time, meant state recognition during the 
Brezhnev era. It appeared to privilege religious communities, which 
functioned with official sanction under communism, and to marginalize 
those that operated underground (Knox 2005, 167-72). It was not just 
domestically that the law proved controversial: these developments were 
watched closely in Washington, DC, where the rise of the Christian right 
meant there were strong objections to the apparent protection of Russians 
from Western religious influence. 

Different factions emerged within the Church in response to the 
controversy over the limits on religious pluralism in post-Soviet Russia. 
The 1997 Law was unpopular with those who hoped a more open and 
tolerant version of Orthodoxy would prevail. On the whole, the laity was 
detached from these debates. The gulf between hierarchy and laity, which 
dissidents had highlighted in the Soviet period, became pronounced. This 
was evident in the fate of some of the most active lay organizations that 
emerged after 1991. The demise of the Union of Orthodox Brotherhoods is 
a case in point: the Moscow Patriarchate made efforts to monitor and 


control the organization, thus limiting lay initiative. For more liberal 
Orthodox, the 1990s was a period when hopes for a new era of lay activism 
within the Church were dashed and a top-down (and therefore constrained) 
approach to Orthodox life came to dominate (Chapnin 2013). As a result, 
for many ordinary Russians everyday religious practice remained largely 
detached from Church structures. Gregory Freeze attributes the post-Soviet 
religious revival to the laity rather than the institutional Church, arguing 
that the laity was paradoxically empowered by Soviet antireligious policy 
that eviscerated the official Church and the clerical class. He further argued 
that popular support for the Moscow Patriarchate was limited, which served 
to push the Church into closer relations with the state (Freeze 2015, 17—20). 


CONCLUSION 


On the surface, the Soviet regime was unremittingly hostile towards faith 
and dedicated to its elimination. A more nuanced approach was evident in 
practice, however. Religious policy was applied unevenly in spatial and 
temporal terms and to different faith communities. Believers also rejected 
the official discourse, which presented an unbridgeable dichotomy between 
communist atheist and anti-Soviet believer, meaning there was a gulf 
between the party’s declared aims on the one hand and the implementation 
and reception of its antireligious and atheist programme on the other. 

The religious thinkers who remained in the USSR contended daily with 
the reality of a regime hostile towards religion and lived (and died) 
grappling with the attempt to destroy the spiritual in all its guises, 
institutional and lay. Few of their number were able to reconcile 
communism and religion. The development of Russian religious thought 
continued in emigration, where it had a profound, if largely unrecognized, 
influence on broader Christian theology (see Chapter 39 in this Handbook). 
In the late 1980s, at the first opportunity, the works of émigré theologians 
and religious philosophers were openly published in Russia and eagerly 
consumed by a readership raised in an environment which precluded the 
opportunity for free and open debate on religious and theological issues. 
Likewise, theological discussions in the catacomb churches were 
discovered anew. 


Since 1991, religion has never been far from political, social, and 
cultural debates in Russia, whether these relate to educational curriculum, 
the wars in Chechnya, anti-extremism law, or LGBT+ rights. After seventy- 
odd years of marginalization, religion is firmly a part of mainstream 
discourse, especially Russian Orthodoxy as the bearer of national tradition 
in the post-Soviet period. For many Russian religious thinkers, the idea of 
Moscow as the ‘Third Rome’ has given Orthodoxy a special significance in 
the global Christian community and encouraged a return to the imperial 
past. At the grass roots, the laicization of Orthodoxy has had a strong 
influence on religious practice and, increasingly, on Russian religious 
thought. The legacy of the Soviet period is evident in these twenty-first 
century developments, as well as to the response to them by theologians and 
religious philosophers. 
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' This first English translation renders the author’s name Buharin instead of the customary 
Bukharin. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE THEOLOGICAL- 
AESTHETIC VISION OF 
METROPOLITAN FILARET 


OLEG V. BYCHKOY 


LIFE AND WORKS 


METROPOLITAN Filaret (V. Drozdov) of Moscow (1782-1867) was nearly 
forgotten during the Soviet period in Russia and is little known in the West. 
And yet Vladimir Lossky calls Filaret a ‘great Orthodox theologian’, and 
John Meyendorff goes even further to call Filaret ‘the greatest Orthodox 
theologian of the nineteenth century’ (Lossky 1976, 8, 75; Meiendorf 2003, 
315).! A formidable linguist, Filaret began his career by teaching ancient 
languages at the Holy Trinity-St. Sergius Seminary. His talent as a preacher 
was discovered early on, and ultimately he became the most celebrated 
preacher in Russia—often called the ‘Moscow Chrysostom’—with over 
five hundred published sermons and speeches. From a very young age, 
Filaret played a fundamental role at the St. Petersburg Seminary and the 
newly founded St. Petersburg Theological Academy, of which he was made 
rector at twenty-nine years of age, becoming the first doctor of theology in 
Russia in 1814. He rose quickly from hegumen to bishop (at thirty-five 
years of age), then to archbishop and finally to metropolitan of Moscow and 
Kolomna in 1826. In the 1840s Filaret became the most important hierarch 


in Russia. He participated in every major cultural or political event in 
Russian life during the first half and middle of the nineteenth century: the 
Napoleonic wars of 1812, the accession of Nicholas I, the opening of the 
Russian mission in Alaska in 1841, discussions of the prospect of 
unification of the Anglican and Russian Churches with William Palmer of 
the ‘Oxford Movement’, and advising the tsar on the abolition of serfdom in 
1861 (Segen 2013; cf. Smirnova 2014). Thus Filaret represents a whole 
epoch in Russian history and theology (cf. Nichols 2003, 11 ff). 

Filaret was particularly involved in the areas where theology meets 
aesthetics. For example, he was responsible for developing sculptural 
programmes and images for the Cathedral of Christ the Saviour in Moscow 
(Segen 2013, 197, 350, 474). He also pioneered critical Biblical scholarship 
in Russia (Nichols 1972, 111). His most important lifelong project was his 
effort to produce a modern Russian translation of the Bible. This began with 
his participation in the formation of the Russian Biblical Society. The initial 
result of the translation project was the so-called ‘synodal translation of the 
New Testament’, first published in 1817. Filaret himself translated the 
Gospel of John. He had to overcome many hurdles presented by 
traditionalists, finally clearing a way for the translation of the entire Bible 
(Segen 2013, 79ff, 81ff, 96ff, 98-9, 465). A virtuoso homilist and beautiful 
stylist, he is also credited with making a contribution to the development of 
Russian literary language. In addition to his sermons, the influence of his 
translations of Biblical texts on Russian culture and the Russian language 
can be compared to that of Pushkin’s writings. Indeed Filaret was directly 
connected with Pushkin, Nikolai Gogol, and several other important literary 
figures in Russia (cf. Bukharev 1884, 717—86; Bird 2003, 23-35; Liapunov 
2003, 36-50; Segen 2013, 207-11, 413). Filaret also pioneered efforts to 
write and publish the first Russian catechesis (Segen 2013, 107, 108ff). He 
is thus credited with building a theological system for contemporary Russia, 
and his achievements in Russian theology are, again, comparable to those of 
Pushkin and Karamzin in Russian literature (Khondzinskii 2012; Segen 
2013, 32). 


THEOLOGICAL STYLE AND METHOD 


Filaret represents the so-called ‘synodal’ period in Russian theology. Under 
Peter the Great, the patriarchate was eliminated and replaced by a type of 
‘ministry of religion’ called the Holy Synod. This period brought both 
restrictions and freedoms. While the Church came under even tighter 
control by the state, the fact that the control was now in the hands of secular 
bureaucrats opened up new possibilities, for example of becoming 
influenced by Western theologies, in particular Lutheran and pietist, and of 
establishing the teaching of academic theology in the schools. 

Serious works on Filaret’s theology, not to mention his aesthetics, are 
scarce, especially after 1917, Khondzinskii’s monograph being an 
exception. Most studies are historical, descriptive, not of high quality, and 
pre-date 1917 (Bukharev 1884; Tareev 1918, 54-97). There are very few 
recent works (see Bezhanidze 2005; Knechten 2008, 174-97; Khondzinskii 
2012, 296-303). All scholars point out that Filaret left few theological 
works other than his sermons and speeches. Other surviving texts are 
student notes of some lectures; Notes on the Book of Genesis; An Outline of 
Ecclesiastical and Biblical History; Presentation of the Differences between 
the Eastern and Western Churches (all written during his years at the Saint 
Petersburg Theological Academy); many letters; and a few other small 
pieces (see Khondzinskii 2012, 147). Yet serious scholars do not hesitate to 
consider his sermons as valid theological works and draw most of their 
theological material from this source (cf. Khondzinski1 2012, 131, 150; 
Florovski 2009, 228). According to Florovskii, during his best years 
‘Filaret theologizes only as a preacher. It is precisely his liturgical “sermons 
and speeches” that remain his principal theological heritage’. Although he 
did not build an explicit theological system, ‘even in these theological 
excerpts there is inner wholeness and unity. It is more of a unity of seeing 
than of system’ (Florovskii 2009, 228; cf. Tareev 1918, 55). 

As a theologian, Filaret ‘mentally lives in the biblical element’, and his 
sermons are fine exegeses of biblical texts (Florovski1 2009, 228). As 
Filaret matured, he used the Gospel in his sermons more and more (Segen 
2013, 89), something that goes well with his lifelong effort to popularize the 
text of the Gospel among lay Christians. Occasionally, however, he does 
use Patristic authors and even some Western theologians and preachers, 
both Protestant and Catholic (Knechten 2008, 114-58). Filaret quotes 
directly very little from his sources, and yet his texts contain many allusions 
to very diverse authors, which are sometimes hard to trace (Khondzinskui 


2012, 4, 212—13n6, 223n2). Yet Filaret’s thought always remained 
independent and not indebted to any of his sources. 

Filaret wanted to make theology accessible to all (Florovskii 2009, 223— 
4). Nothing facilitated this goal as much as his natural talent as preacher. 
Segen notes the poetic, almost musical quality of Filaret’s sermons (Segen 
2013, 28-9). Just like that of Pushkin, Filaret’s new Russian style combines 
the clarity and simplicity of the Russian vernacular with the grand majesty 
of Old Church Slavonic (Segen 2013, 68; Florovskii 2009, 218). Filaret’s 
sermons received high praise as ‘angelic’, and his ‘living word’ is ‘sublime’ 
and ‘flowing’ (Florovskii 2009, 218-19; Segen 2013, 35, 88). Generally, as 
Filaret grew older, his sermons and speeches became longer, more ornate, 
emotional, poetic, and more theologically daring. Filaret possessed 
formidable skills as a systematic theologian and scholar, but rarely 
exhibited them in sermons and even apologized for practising Western-style 
theology.* From his Western-style scholastic education, Filaret was also 
familiar with recent trends in Western philosophy (such as Kant) and 
possessed an ability to reason as a fundamental theologian, a skill he rarely 
exhibited (cf. no. 394, 1855, vol. 5, 295-7). Generally, however, Filaret 
avoided conceptual and philosophical disputes and opposed scientific 
knowledge as ‘dead’ to the ‘living’ knowledge of the Christian tradition that 
is relevant and helpful to living our lives meaningfully (cf. no. 218, 1837, 
vol. 4, 62-3). 

The synodal period in Russian theology, with its rise of school theology, 
presents an amalgamation of Eastern Orthodoxy and some German and 
English Protestant trends, which give a more prominent position to 
Scripture as opposed to church tradition (Nichols 1972, 37; Florovskii 
2009, 229). Curiously, the idea of the primacy of Scripture over other 
witnesses drives Filaret away from the scholastic and towards a Patristic 
style in theology (Kizenko 2003, 199; Florovskii 2009, 231, 234; 
Khondzinski1 2012). Feofan Prokopovich’s Theologia Christiana, one of 
the most important eighteenth-century sources of Russian school theology, 
advances two positions that are reminiscent of Protestantism and that 
influence Filaret: that Scripture, and not tradition, is the one and self- 
sufficient source of theology, and that theology is a science that should be 
based on dialectic and knowledge of biblical languages (Tareev 1918, 55; 
Khondzinskii 2012, 21—3, 31, 42—3). Another feature of Feofan’s theology 
taken up by Filaret is that biblical texts ‘directly correlate with events of 


present-day reality’ (Khondzinskii 2012, 37). In line with this idea, Feofan 
develops the beginnings of ‘state theology’, which is also practised by 
Filaret: the Church is wedded to the earthly hierarchy; it is all but one’s 
religious obligation to follow social and political duties appropriate for 
one’s station, which alone is sufficient for one’s salvation (Khondzinskii 
2012, 41). Although Filaret is often accused of Western rationalist, secular, 
theological (specifically Protestant), masonic, and mystical influences 
(Khondzinskii 2012, 80ff, 107-9), most scholars agree that ultimately his 
position is independent (cf. Bukharev 1884). In fact, Filaret’s desire to 
embrace pre-Petrine church life partly insulates him even from the impact 
of synodal theology (Khondzinskui 2012, 122). 

In line with Feofan’s theology, Filaret’s own method is focused on the 
sources of the Christian doctrine and upholds the primacy of the Word of 
God (Bukharev 1884; Tareev 1918, 55; Khondzinskii 2012, 121). 
According to Filaret, ‘everything that one needs for salvation is presented in 
sacred Scripture with such clarity that anybody who reads it with a sincere 
wish to be enlightened can understand it’ (as quoted in Tareev 1918, 60; and 
Khondzinskii 2012, 121—2n6). It is thus one’s ‘duty’ to read Scripture in the 
language that one understands—a position that foreshadows Filaret’s efforts 
to translate the Bible into modern Russian. According to Filaret, every 
article of faith must be checked against Scripture. Filaret, as Augustine, 
holds that obscure scriptural passages must be verified by clear passages 
(Tareev 1918, 72). Ultimately, there is some convergence between Filaret’s 
theology and Protestantism (Lutheranism), but only in those positions that, 
according to Filaret, are not wrong from the point of view of Orthodoxy 
(Tareev 1918, 73, 79). 

However, Filaret departs from Feofan’s somewhat one-sided stance on 
Scripture in elaborating a complex—and more traditional for Orthodox 
theology—dialectic that exists between Scripture and tradition. The 
tradition is subject to verification by Scripture and is used to explain 
Scripture (Tareev 1918, 57, 59-60). However, it is tradition that determines 
the legitimacy of canonical scriptural texts, so ultimately one verifies the 
other and vice versa (Tareev 1918, 68, 99-100). The position that is 
decisively not Protestant is that Filaret, like other synodal theologians who 
followed a well-established Byzantine model, subscribes to the ‘state— 
religion’ ideology. As in the theology of the schools, he relates events from 
Scripture to contemporary events and does not consider the ‘link with 


contemporary reality that is established through the word of Scripture’ as 
‘purely associative or accidental’ (Khondzinskii 2012, 140, 141, 143). 

As to Filaret’s method, one can conclude, on the basis of my own and 
Khondzinskii’s analysis of his sermons, that he practises a pre-modern, 
medieval-style exegesis of biblical and Patristic texts. Despite his 
knowledge of biblical languages, a legalistic or ‘scientific’ (textual— 
historical) approach to texts is alien to him. As Bukharev notes, Filaret 
attempts to discover the literal meaning of the text, as well as the truth that 
it has for us, not for the times past. Thus the principle of the primacy of the 
literal meaning of Scripture is combined with a quasi-Gadamerian 
hermeneutic dialogue with the text that merges the horizons of the past and 
present. This visceral experience of the ‘living’ word guides the way Filaret 
uses Scripture, which is not quoted in his texts but ‘melts’ into them, 
organically becoming part of his own text and serving as a ‘ferment’ for his 
own thought (Khondzinskii 2012, 140, 145). Scriptural text is used to guide 
the selection of words and thoughts that are ‘tested’ by being ‘placed side 
by side with the Word of God’ (Khondzinskii 2012, 165). Filaret’s greatest 
early achievement is precisely the creation of the ‘biblical-Russian’ 
language of his sermons (Khondzinskii 2012, 222); this stylistic synthesis 
itself is the beginning of his theological method, where philology 
seamlessly becomes theology. 

It is precisely this method that allows Filaret to resolve the tension in 
eighteenth-century Russian Orthodox theology between the sacred nature of 
church life on the one hand, and the desacralization of Scripture in new 
theology on the other. Khondzinskii describes the problem as follows: 
‘earlier, divine life visibly revealed itself in the space-time of the 
ecclesiastical liturgical action, in the beauty of the icon’ (Khondzinskui 
2012, 120). Feofan’s theology desacralizes even Scripture, which becomes 
simply a formal object of the science of theology. Yet, the life of the Church 
traditionally remains sacred. Thus a contradiction is created ‘between the 
understanding of the word of God as the essential foundation not only of 
theology but of the sacred life of the Church, and at the same time its 
desacralization as a subject of scientific theology’. Filaret’s method, 
exposing the ‘sacred workings of the word of truth’, demonstrates that ‘the 
living connection between the word of Scripture, God, and the world is 
adequately revealed in the Church, where the image of God in man is 
restored, and therewith also the connection between the word of power and 


the human word; where mundane life is sanctified by the words of sacred 
history’ (Khondzinskii 2012, 225). And it is precisely in this solution that an 
important role falls to theological aesthetics. 


THE AESTHETICS OF THE TEMPLE 


Filaret’s aesthetics of the temple is firmly rooted in medieval Russian and 
Byzantine tradition, which is inherited and even enhanced by the Russian 
synodal tradition. The debate as to whether Christian religious life should 
be ascetic and minimalist, including minimalism in aesthetics, or lavish and 
aesthetically elaborate, has persisted both in the East and the West. 
Specifically in Russia in the late 1400s and early 1500s, a notable version 
of this debate, which involves aesthetics, developed between two camps. 
The ascetic side was represented by Nil Sorskii and his followers—the 
‘non-possessors’ (nestiazhateli)—while the lavish-aesthetic side was 
represented by Iosif Volotskii and his followers, the Josephites (iosifliane). 
The core of the dispute involved ecclesiastical property, but Iosif also 
defended the practice of lavishly decorating churches, installing elaborate 
icon screens, and producing icons of high aesthetic quality (Bychkov 2012, 
448ff, 482ff). Filaret’s sermons dedicated to consecrations of churches 
naturally contributed to this long-standing dispute in Russian religious 
aesthetics. 

Discussing Filaret’s ecclesiology, some scholars present the tension 
between asceticism and lavishness (Sorskii versus Volotski1) in terms of the 
two models in Eastern Orthodox theology: deification (theosis), partaking 
in the uncreated divine life, and sanctification (hagiasmos), the worldly 
reality itself becoming holy and salvific (cf. Khondzinski 2012, 113ff). 
Naturally, the ‘sanctification’ model favours the aesthetic approach in 
theology in its traditional understanding, that is, making the worldly life of 
the Church more beautiful through art. Developing their model of 
sanctification through a mystical interpretation of the temple, Patristic and 
Byzantine authors, such as Maximus the Confessor and Nicholas Kabasilas, 
interpret the beauty of the temple as an image of the earth and consider the 
temple a direct and necessary participant in the sacrament (Khondzinskii 
2012, 113-14). Furthermore, for Iosif Volotskii the created world itself 


becomes a sort of ‘icon’ of divine beauty. It is sanctified by the beauty 
(blagolepie) and orderliness (blagochinie) of life based on Christ as the rule 
(ustav). According to Iosif, ‘nothing orders our life, organized in such a 
way, better than our beautiful existence (krasovanie) within the Church’ 
(Bychkov 2012, 448). 

Ecclesiastical beauty (blagolepie) is particularly important, and it 
includes the beauty of the temple (Khondzinskii 2012, 115). It is well 
known that historically Volotski’s position of ‘rule-governed beauty’ 
(ustavnoe blagochestie) won out, but Khondzinskii notes that during the 
Petrine reforms it was rejected, and that Feofan’s theology, under Protestant 
influences, questioned aestheticizing tendencies and ultimately dropped 
sanctification in favour of secularization and desacralization (Khondzinskii 
2012, 116-17). There was little interest in ecclesiology in eighteenth- 
century Russian theology. Yet there was a re-emergence of the Patristic and 
medieval Russian model of sanctification in synodal theology, and this 
model became crucial to Filaret’s theology. His teacher Metropolitan Platon 
(Levshin) contributed to the trend with his speeches on consecrations of 
churches and created a model for Filaret (Khondzinski1 2012, 226). 
Specifically, Platon contributed to the development of ‘temple ecclesiology’ 
and raised the question about the link between the created, or external, and 
uncreated elements within the Church. Echoing both Maximus’s and Iosif’s 
aesthetics, he refers to the ‘external beauty [b/agolepie| of the temple’ that 
‘persuades’ a Christian (Khondzinskii 2012, 78-9). The ecclesiological 
position that the visible and even material church is also important was 
absent in school theology and was rediscovered by Filaret in the Fathers 
(Tareev 1918, 66; Khondzinskii 2012, 240-1). An equally important part of 
Filaret’s sanctification model that is present in synodal theology 
acknowledges the role of the state and its link to the Church (Tareev 1918, 
93-4). Filaret develops Platon’s model of the ecclesiology of the temple, 
where aesthetic elements are important, in his own sermons on 
consecrations of churches (cf. Khondzinskii 2012, 226, 228—9, 230-1). 

Filaret questions the possibility of seeing or feeling something divine 
within the material structure of the temple early on in his sermons (cf. no. 
16, 1808, vol. 1, 129), and the theme persists through the years. Filaret 
often frames the discussion in terms of ‘seeing’ God’s ‘glory’ in the 
physical temple. Even though God’s invisible glory exceeds the human 
capacity for seeing, still the eyes of faith in the Church ‘see’ more than the 


intellect; ‘there is a living sense of God’s presence in [the temple] for one’s 
spiritual sense’ (no. 35, 1820, vol. 1, 260-2). Filaret suggests an empirical 
exercise for the people present in a church building, even for those who 
lack spiritual sight, in order to determine whether they are truly present at 
the consecration of the temple. If our gaze focuses on the sensory-aesthetic 
elements of the temple, such as its spaces, stone walls, or ‘shining 
ornaments’, our thought finds no rest, and our spirit ‘is not awakened by 
any inner movement in order to know how it ended up in the gates of 
heaven—there is nothing further to experience; one must say definitively 
that we do not see where Gods glory abides’ (ibid.; cf. no. 24, 1812, vol. 1, 
176). Although the ultimate goal is to go beyond the material temple (cf. no. 
16, 1808, vol. 1, 130; no. 19, 1811, vol. 1, 149), the need for the material 
does exist, because a ‘person who is more or less sensual seeks to come 
closer to God sensually’ (vol. 1, 130). Reciprocating this need, God reveals 
himself ‘visibly in supernatural and mystical apparitions’ and thus comes 
‘closer to the powerlessness of our flesh, in order to lead us to the spiritual 
through the sensual’ (ibid.). This was the beginning of external services to 
God and of all holy places. 

As God is omnipresent, it is humans, with their localized physical 
nature, who need the material temple as a conduit or ‘hot spot’ for a ‘finite 
manifestation’ of divine presence. “God condescended to this human need 
and graciously allowed for temples to exist’, gifting to the temple the ‘grace 
of his particular [osobennoe] presence’ (no. 205, 1836, vol. 4, 2). As the 
heavens do not yet open up for us to reveal God’s glory, ‘we need at least a 
small heaven on earth ... and this we can obtain in a temple, through prayer, 
through the Word of God, through the sacraments’. From the time that 
humans ‘ceased to be the living temple of God, our need for a visible, 
educational, mystagogical [tainovodstvennyi| temple of God has become 
more palpable’ (vol. 4, 3). 

Commenting on the passage from Ps. 25:8 (=26:8), O Lord, I love the 
beauty [blagolepie| of your house, and the place where your glory abides, 
Filaret elaborates his theological justification for a need for a material 
temple. Echoing medieval Russian sanctification theology, Filaret notes 
right away that the tsar ‘in the temple not only looks for an external support 
of civil orderliness [blagochinie], but is captivated by the inner beauty of 
faith’, experiencing a ‘pious feeling [blagogoveet| as in the place where 
God’ glory abides’ (no. 19, 1811, vol. 1, 145). The stones of the temple 


speak to our eyes ‘about the glory and beauty of God’s house’ (vol. 1, 146). 
But how can God be present in a material place? As the ‘earthly’ human 
heart ‘has no power of its own to be lifted up to celestial sensations’, and 
the human mind ‘during the clear midday of the Lord’s presence’ has to 
walk like a blind man ‘using the sense of touch of its crude senses’, ‘God 
himself bends down the heavens, in order to make the child of the earth 
closer to himself and ... condenses his spiritual omnipresence into sensual 
signs and transitory phenomena’ (vol. 1, 146-7). The human being, on its 
part, ‘collects signs imprinted by God; and observes the traces of divine 
apparitions, and the places that are capable, by means of such reminders, to 
renew the feeling of God’s grace-bestowing presence’ (vol. 1, 147). Even 
the ‘earthly’ structure and decoration of the temple is ‘no longer dust and 
decomposition, not a work of mortal art’, but is ‘enveloped in heavenly 
luminescence before this heavenly glory’. However, ‘the glory of the 
temple, being divine in its source, also depends on man in its observance, 
uncovering, and dissemination’ (vol. 1, 148). 

Part of the human effort to ‘uncover’ and ‘disseminate’ the glory of the 
temple are visible church ornaments that can arouse our sense of awe (no. 
365, 1852, vol. 5, 176). Material ornaments perceptible by the senses 
prepare one for a spiritual ‘decoration’ of the temple of one’s soul (no. 103, 
1825, vol. 2, 384). The ‘vision of the sense-perceptible beauty’ of the 
temple that is ‘visibly decorated’ inspires in Filaret a ‘vision of the spiritual 
beauty of the Church’ (no. 168, 1834, vol. 3, 288). Another part of this 
human effort is the visual liturgical rituals and actions that are visible 
images and likenesses of what is contemplated spiritually (no. 137, 1830, 
vol. 3, 139). Filaret sums up what has become known in the Byzantine and 
medieval Russian tradition as the anagogical function of art and aesthetics: 
the role of the aesthetic element in the temple is to separate us from 
‘ordinary earthly things’ by ‘beautifully decorating’ the temple, in order to 
indicate its special nature and hint at its spiritual contents (no. 300, 1847, 
vol. 4, 515). 

Icons have always presented a special case in Byzantine and medieval 
Russian theological aesthetics. Liturgical images are a particular case of 
visible signs that God gives humans in order to enable them to contemplate 
the invisible (cf. no. 122, 1826, vol. 3, 56—7). It is permissible to honour 
icons, kiss them, and pray before them, because the honour and glory given 
to the image goes to the prototype. The image also serves us as a sort of a 


‘window’ that allows us access to the prototype (no. 405, 1855, vol. 5, 339- 
40). Icons serve memorial and educational purposes and act as a sort of 
‘Scripture’ for those who cannot read (no. 287, 1846, vol. 4, 453; cf. no. 
297, 1847, vol. 4, 500). However, even literate people should not disregard 
the informational role of icons. For example, the reason for turning to icons 
in no. 287 is that not much is said about Mary in Scriptures. At this point 
Filaret engages a much more sophisticated exegetical approach to icons and 
attempts to ‘read’ precise information from an icon of the Dormition, as 
there are no texts on this matter. Filaret then produces a detailed visual 
description of the scene of the Dormition (vol. 4, 454). In fact, he even 
attempts to reproduce the accompanying sounds: ‘if one could depict 
sounds with the brush and paint, then we would also hear from the icon the 
funeral song of the apostles’; subsequently Filaret exegetically ‘derives’ 
from the icon what should have happened to Mary’s soul (vol. 4, 456-7). 

Although doctrinally Filaret’s discourse on the theology of the image is 
completely consistent with John Damascene’s classical position, he takes a 
more elaborate aesthetic stance on the relationship between the iconic 
image and modern artistic ‘imagination’, which partly reflects the decisions 
of the 1551 Moscow ‘Council of 100 Chapters’ (Bychkov 2012, 553-7). 
The question is about the ‘power’ that this ‘depiction’ or ‘presentation’ 
(izobrazhenie) possesses. Filaret asks: ‘Is this not a mere idea 
[predstavlenie| of the imagination?’ The answer is no. 


The audacity to paint icons according to the imagination of the painter is the product of 
individualist-voluntarist tendencies of the most recent times. The ancients depicted in icons 
that which they found in trustworthy Scriptures or in the tradition. And the painter of our 
icon, St. Peter, without a doubt, was not in the mood for painting imaginary dreams in icons 
... His icon presents to us not a voluntary product of his imagination, but a contemplation 
according to the essence of the subject. (Vol. 4, 456) 


Finally, the icon is not merely a ‘didactic recollection of the visible past, but 
also a mystical contemplation of the invisible from the time to come’ (vol. 
4,457). 


THE AESTHETICS OF DIVINE GLORY 


However, if the aesthetic approach in theology is understood as being about 
sensing, the ultimate question of theological aesthetics becomes whether 
one can see or experience the divine, not just believe in it (aesthesis = 
sensory perception; see Bychkov 2010, 51-77; 2013). Initially, Filaret’s 
stance seems to be against intellectual seeing and in favour of the ‘dark’ 
way of faith. For example, he compares the magi’s way to Christ to that of 
the shepherds. As they had a sign, the way of the magi is the ‘way of light 
and knowledge [védenie]’, and the shepherds’ is the ‘way of shadow and 
mystery, the way of faith, and not of seeing [videnie]. Contrary to common 
logic, the way of the magi creates more confusion and is harder and longer 
due to sensory distractions (no. 25, 1812, vol. 1, 184—5). And yet, Filaret 
allows for some type of ‘seeing’. For example, those who ‘have entered into 
the highest and purest paths of light’ ‘see’ not only God’s power but also his 
‘beauty’ (Ps. 26:4 [=27:4]) and experience aesthetic ‘delight’ (no. 30, 1816, 
vol. 1, 226). But how can one ‘see’ God’s ‘beauty’? Both ‘seeing’ and 
‘beauty’ here are used analogically: one’s aesthetic experience of seeing 
beauty is analogous to one’s spiritual sight that allows one to see and enjoy 
the form of someone’s soul as opposed to physical shapes. For example, 
Filaret draws a parallel between the experience of travellers ‘enjoying a 
magnificent view’ with its “sublimities’ and ‘beauties’ and being able to 
‘view’ and ‘enjoy’ the ‘sublimity of perfections and virtues’ in the souls of 
Peter and Paul with the assistance of Patristic writings (no. 77, 1825, vol. 2, 
217-18). 

Filaret uses the language of ‘seeing’ and ‘showing’ in application to 
Scripture (cf. no. 244, 1842, vol. 4, 195). However, one can also see certain 
things from the tradition that are not included in Scriptures. These are often 
visualized for us in icons where the ‘Church tells us, as it were, of what it 
sees’; ‘it seems that it wishes that all of us, too, not only recall, but also, as 
it were, see’ scenes from sacred history (no. 310, 1848, vol. 4, 562). Filaret 
exhorts us to ‘see’ these scenes—directs our gaze at them—and analyse 
how we see. God manifests certain things to us in order ‘to make his 
invisible beckoning palpable [oshchutimoe] to our excited attention’ (vol. 4, 
565). However, ‘this is not the task for our earthly eyes’. One needs two 
sets of eyes—a pure mind and a believing and loving heart—and to ‘look 
well through the eyes of the Saints, who possessed the skill of 
contemplation and wished to assist us with our own’ (vol. 4, 562). 


Even in the Old Testament we see some sensory or ‘aesthetic’ form of 
God accessible to humans, just as the sun does not always appear directly 
but as some other atmospheric phenomena that signal its presence (no. 218, 
1837, vol. 4, 63-4). However, while God’s light shone indirectly in the 
ancient world, it shines directly to us in Christ, presenting a clearly 
detectible form, with its specific traits and features: ‘the true and the 
essential in Jesus shone through with such power through all the variety of 
covers, and most intensely during his suffering’ (no. 31, 1817, vol. 1, 231- 
2). Christ’s true features shine forth so clearly that even Pilate ‘does not 
look for means of persuasion anywhere apart from the face of Jesus 
himself’ (vol. 1, 232). The traits of Christ’s form are detectible throughout 
his life, but they shine most brightly when he goes out to the people in a 
crown of thorns (vol. 1, 235). Filaret’s theological method, in which his 
poetic talent as a speaker merges effortlessly with his formidable skills of a 
virtuoso biblical exegete, cannot be demonstrated better than in his attempt 
to restore the biblical form of Jesus: 


This silence, which he maintains ... between the clamouring of slanderers and vituperators, 
this deep gaze, piercing through human calamities and immersed in God’s destinies, these 
motionless limbs which, so to say, rest on sufferings—all this presents to us an image of a 
man who is supremely patient, courageous, meek, humble, whose love cannot be defeated 
by any universal enmity, who is unshaken in peace with all, the man who is dispassionate, 
pure, and holy, and—to link all these traits into one that contains them all—a man who is 
completely and utterly devoted to God. 


(Vol. 1, 235) 


This main trait of Jesus’s form, to be the conduit of the Father’s will, is 
further confirmed by biblical passages that describe Jesus’s devotion to God 
and his doing the will of the Father (e.g. John 14:31, 12:50, 5:30; Luke 
22:42, 23:46, etc.). Most importantly, however, it is precisely this trait that 
constitutes Christ’s beauty, the aesthetic element in his form: ‘This very 
trait describes the image of the one who is more beautiful (horaios) in 
beauty (kallei) than the children of men (Ps. 44:3 [=45:2]) and in all his 
states’ (vol. 1, 235). 

However, the most important element of any Christian theological 
aesthetics, including that of Filaret, is the perception and presentation of the 
operation of God’s glory in the world. Filaret’s aesthetics of divine glory 
mostly comes from his sermons on feasts in honour of Jesus and Mary. 
Filaret defines glory as the ‘revelation, appearance, reflection, and clothing 


of inner perfection’ (no. 48, 1821, vol. 2, 36). It is an antonym of 
‘concealedness’ and synonymous with disclosure and revelation (no. 112, 
1826, vol. 3, 9). Glory is ‘something that is open without and manifest to 
everybody’ (no. 385, 1854, vol. 5, 265); it ‘shines forth’ (cf. no. 223, 1838, 
vol. 4, 85-7). The aesthetic aspect of glory consists in its outward and 
revelatory nature, which makes it analogous to sensory beauty and aesthetic 
qualities. The most common vehicle of glory is that of miracles and signs in 
which God’s glory is manifested directly (no. 131, 1828, vol. 3, 112), giving 
humans a ‘manifest way to recognize in him the Son of God and the 
Saviour’ (no. 204, 1834, vol. 3, 477-8). However, God’s glory is not 
completely invisible elsewhere: one can spiritually see and sense ‘in God’s 
church the presence of God’s glory’ by its ‘clear light’ as in the examples of 
Moses’s tabernacle and Solomon’s temple (no. 35, 1820, vol. 1, 259); ‘true 
worshippers entered those holy places precisely in order that they might see 
God’s glory, in order to sense its presence’ (vol. 1, 260). Glory is no more 
‘invisible’ than the sun whose presence is felt across the entire universe 
even if we cannot see it directly (no. 247, 1842, vol. 4, 221). The gracious 
power of Christ also manifests itself in the ‘souls of the Saints’, ‘their holy 
bodies and incorruptible relics’, and in ‘holy images’ (no. 371, 1853, vol. 5, 
203). 

There are two concepts of glory: common and divine. The common 
concept includes great visible beauty and magnificence (velikolepie), which 
was the standard understanding of the glory of the temple by the Hebrews 
(no. 238, 1841, vol. 4, 154n1). However, the prophets (Hag. 2:3—9) 
‘elevate’ this concept and show that the temple can have glory even without 
great visible beauty (vol. 4, 154n1, 156—7). The same holds true for the 
Christian temple: filling it with beautiful decorations does not fill it with 
glory (vol. 4, 156n1, 159). Only God can fill the temple with glory (vol. 4, 
157n1), which can still be felt within the temple and received in one’s heart, 
even though it is no longer openly visible to us, as it was to the Hebrews 
(no. 365, vol. 5, 176-7). 

The crucial passage where Filaret expounds his understanding of the 
operation of divine glory in the world comes from the 1821 Sermon on the 
Feast of Nativity; it is mentioned by just about every scholar of Filaret 
(Lossky 1976; Meiendorf 2003; Knechten 2008, 30; Florovskii 2009, 232— 
4; and Khondzinskii 2012) and precipitates an interpretation of Filaret’s 
theology in terms of deification (Lossky 1976; Meiendorf 2003). Opening 


his sermon with the passage from Luke 2:13, glory to God in the highest, 
Filaret calls us to ‘experience’ and think about ‘God’s glory in the birth of 
our Saviour’, as well as to an ‘awakening of our own glory’ (no. 48, 1821, 
vol. 2, 36). One wonders, of course, why the announcement of God’s glory 
comes at this very moment, given that “God has had highest glory from all 
eternity’ and that ‘glory is linked to his very name, to his very essence, so 
that if he did not have glory he would not be God’. 

Before answering this question, Filaret presents the dynamic of the 
‘circumvolution’ of God’s glory that starts with the inner glory of the 
Trinity that radiates into the world as beauty—a reflection or ‘percolation’ 
of God’s glory—and culminates in a Neoplatonic return of glory back to 
God: 


God from all eternity is revealed to himself in the eternal generation of his Son ... as well as 
in the eternal procession of his Spirit ... In this way, then, his unity in the Holy Trinity 
shines with essential, non-transitory and immutable glory ... Blessed God lives in this inner 
glory of his own far above every [other] glory, so that he requires no witnesses thereof, and 
cannot have any participants. However, since out of his infinite goodness and love he wishes 
to communicate his blessedness and to have blessed participants in his glory, he rouses his 
infinite perfections, and they are revealed in his creations. His glory appears to heavenly 
powers, it is reflected in the human being, it is clothed [oblekaetsia| in the beauty of the 
visible world; it is gifted by him, is received by the participants, returns to himself, and in 
this, so to say, circumvolution [krugoobrashchenie] of God’s glory consists the blessed life 
and well-being of creatures. (Vol. 2, 36-7, emphasis added) 


The reason why God makes an effort towards humans by making the visible 
world reveal his glory is that there has been an interruption in this eternal 
circumvolution of God’s glory. ‘Man in his pristine state was the image and 
glory of God (1 Cor. 11:7) and knew no nakedness without clothes, being 
clothed in this glory. In the same way the visible heavens declare the glory 
of God (Ps. 18:2-3 [=19:1])’. 

‘But if in this way God’s glory exists in God from all eternity, and if it is 
proclaimed ... incessantly even in creatures, not only invisible but also 
visible’, then why announce it again at Christ’s nativity? Practising an 
‘aesthetic’ method, Filaret calls upon believers to become an eye and 
visualize the situation: ‘Man stopped in himself the eternally living 
[prisnozhivotnoe] circulation of God’s glory, having decided not to return it 
to God, but to appropriate it for himself’ in order to be like God. ‘And 
because God’s glory spread in the entire visible world also mostly through 
man, being reflected in him as in God’s image, therefore, having concealed 


itself from man, it no longer shines forth as clearly as it did at the beginning 
also in the entire visible world’ (vol. 2, 38). Filaret describes this ‘sad 
eclipse’ of divine glory in the world not only in terms of visual but also 
musical aesthetics: even though the psalmist still hears the divine voice that 
tells him of divine glory, ‘this sound ... is no longer as sublime and 
supremely beautiful as it was at the beginning; for then one could hear only 
the majestic and sweet sounds of life and concord, while now heart-rending 
sounds of suffering and the noise of destruction are mixed in with them’ 
(ibid.). 

However, the ‘God of glory, knowing that without his glory there is no 
blessedness for his creatures’, has expended considerable efforts in order to 
manifest it in humans and first prepare them for its manifestation, for 
‘because human beings did not dare come closer to God and partake of his 
glory, God comes closer to human beings and partakes in their humility’ 
(vol. 2, 39-40). In other words, even the incarnation, together with other 
means, is part of God’s plan to return humans to their glory: 


In order to prevent powerless creatures from falling off of the glory of the all-powerful 
Creator, he no longer clothes himself in confession and beauty [velelepota; Ps. 103:1 
(=104:1)] but in powerless and mute infancy and in poor swaddling clothes. As an artful 
physician, seeing that a patient is afraid of strong medicine, conceals this medicine under 
another guise ... in the same way the Heavenly Physician of souls and bodies, seeing that 
humanity, infected by the deadly disease of sin, fears the divine, and at the same time cannot 
be healed by anything except the divine, encloses his divinity in the image of humanity, and 
in this way the human kind, before realizing it, truly tastes the divine, all-healing medicine 
of grace. (Vol. 2, 40) 


Sensory aesthetics in this plan serves as a ‘sweetening’ of the ‘medicine’, as 
a sort of a secret or roundabout way of delivering divine glory that is 
palatable to humans. Humans need an aesthetic preparation to receive God’s 
glory, the brightness of which they can scarcely bear: ‘In the very 
concealment of God’s glory from us we receive a hope of glory; and when 
this glory will be revealed, it will not blind us, will not frighten us, will not 
destroy us, but, having shone forth in us, will light up also the entire world, 
in which we beclouded it’ (ibid.). 

While Khondzinskii claims that Filaret’s theological model is limited to 
sanctification, Lossky and Meyendorff link Filaret’s theology of divine 
glory to the Palamitic-ascetic deification model (Khondzinsku 2012, 279- 
81, 288, 292-3; cf. Lossky 1976, 8, 75-6; Florovski1 2009, 234). Of key 
importance in resolving this debate is Filaret’s exegesis of 2 Cor. 3:18, 


which seems to speak of the mirror of our soul that reflects divine glory and 
then actually is transformed into the image of divine glory (no. 405, 1855, 
vol. 5, 338). Commenting on Matthew 5:8, they shall see God, Filaret says 
that, among other things, the pure in heart will see ‘glory and beauty, which 
no word can portray, no imagination can picture [predstavit’]’. However, in 
this seeing, as in 2 Cor. 3:18, one experiences a ‘real partaking in the entire 
fullness of what is being contemplated’ (no. 119, 1826, vol. 3, 46). Filaret’s 
interpretation of this change in 2 Cor. 3:18, where the believer gradually 
takes on the form of Christ (or his “beauty/glory’), with its essential traits, 
in a process that goes beyond the capacities of the human nature alone, 
rather does seem to fit the deification model: 


We behold not simply Christ’s face but his glory, which is within, the light of his divine 
truth, of his virtues and perfections. Now we behold not as passive spectators, but we hold 
our soul in front of Christ’s light-bearing face as a mirror to receive his light. And by 
receiving and absorbing this gracious light we are changed into the same image; according 
to our capacity we efficiently impress on to our souls and our lives the traits of Christ’s truth 
and Christ’s virtues. We are changed from glory to glory, continually trying to grow in 
likening ourselves to Christ’s image. And all this works on us not in a way that could be 
expected from the human nature left to its own devices, but in the way it should be even as 
by the Spirit of the Lord who is being given to believers. (No. 405, 1855, vol. 5, 340-1) 


The apostle says that we all ... behold the Lords glory, but the question 
remains as to whether we all should be transformed into God’s glory. 
Scripture gives us a resounding yes. As for the possibility of such a 
transformation, ‘if God intended to make our image comparable 
[soobraznymi] to the image of his Son, then of course he made it possible, 
and even convenient’ (vol. 5, 341). 

In a powerful statement of his late period, which combines the Orthodox 
theology of glory, the practice of meditating on icons, and even traces of the 
Western tradition of ‘imitation of Christ’, Filaret shows us how the process 
of such transformation can take place: 


In part, Christ the Saviour himself painted/inscribed [napisa/] his image when he said: J am 
meek and lowly in heart. Therewith he also showed us how we can transfigure ourselves 
into this image: learn from me, for I am meek and lowly in heart (Matthew 11:29). Smooth 
out the traits of irascibility and pride in your soul, place in it the traits of meekness and 
humility, and you will place in yourself the traits of Christ’s image! Following this example, 
beholding with our sensual eye the visible image of Christ the Saviour, let us behold 
diligently with the eye of our mind his spiritual image. And enlightening ourselves with the 
light of his truth, and imitating, to the extent that we can, his virtues manifested in his 
earthly life, his concern about the glory of his Heavenly Father, his being in the state of 


prayer continually, his goodness and philanthropy, his meekness and humility, his patience 
and obedience to the will of his Heavenly Father even unto death, let us be changed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord. 

(Vol. 5, 341, original emphasis) 


Thus the harmonious synthesis of the aesthetics of the temple with the 
aesthetics of divine glory that Filaret achieves in his theological enterprise 
at the same time suggests a path towards reconciliation between the 
traditional Eastern Orthodox theological models of sanctification and 
deification. 
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CHAPTER 6 


RUSSIAN ORTHODOX 
THOUGHT IN THE 
CHURCH’S CLERICAL 
ACADEMIES 


PATRICK LALLY MICHELSON 


INTRODUCTION 


WITH a few notable exceptions, such as this volume, the study of Russian 
religious thought has largely overlooked what might best be called Russian 
Orthodox thought—that is, the ideas, arguments, and narratives generated 
by Orthodox churchmen and professionally trained theologians as they 
sought to make sense of and give meaning to the world around them.! This 
chapter seeks to further the recovery and exploration of Russian Orthodox 
thought by illuminating what was arguably the most important intellectual 
and institutional development in the Russian Church since the founding of 
the Holy Synod (1721-1722), namely the establishment of clerical 
academies (dukhovnye akademii) in the dioceses of St. Petersburg (1809), 
Moscow (1814), Kiev (1819), and Kazan’ (1842). 

Over the course of their existence, which lasted until the early years of 
Bolshevik rule, these four schools graduated thousands of undergraduate 
students (kandidaty) and hundreds of master’s students, a significant 


number of whom went on to earn doctoral degrees from the same schools. 
Upon graduation, four-year students regularly entered the priesthood, where 
they would then oversee a local church and its parishioners, which suggests 
that the intellectual reach of the academies extended well beyond the lecture 
hall. Dozens of graduates from these advanced schools were tonsured as 
monks, which allowed them to enter monastic life or, more commonly, take 
up administrative positions at the diocesan, episcopal, and synodal levels. 
As the Russian Church struggled through the revolutionary unrest of 1905— 
1917, the two most important bodies to consider and enact ecclesiastical 
reforms, the Pre-Conciliar Commission (1906) and the Russian Church 
Council (1917-1918), were staffed by academy instructors and former 
students. From top to bottom and across the breadth of its vast network, 
Russia’s nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Church was populated by 
graduates of the academy system. 

These schools similarly produced scores of Orthodox intellectuals, who 
used scholarship, journalism, lectures, and sermons to promote their 
understandings of Orthodoxy not just to parishioners, but also to educated 
audiences that were increasingly concerned about philosophical materialism 
and atheism and what seemed to be their ideological progeny—nihilism, 
anarchism, and terrorism. These Orthodox intellectuals and their confreres 
within the clerical academies initiated, participated in, and/or tried to 
adjudicate a range of public debates, from the social and cultural role of 
monasticism in Russian history (Michelson 2017, 186-7) to the Name- 
Glorifying (/miaslavie) controversy examined elsewhere in this Handbook 
(see Chapter 19). They similarly wrote book reviews about recent 
publications, including works like Vekhi, also highlighted in this Handbook 
(see Chapter 13), and published essays related to current events and new 
religious movements. Some of them joined the Moscow Psychological 
Society and attended meetings of the Religious-Philosophical Gatherings, 
both of which are also featured in this Handbook (see Chapters 13 and 15). 

Equally important is the fact that many social and political activists in 
fin-de-siécle Russia, including those who carried the banners of revolution, 
came from these very same schools and the seminaries that fed into them 
(Manchester 2008). In sheer numbers, ranging from faculty members and 
graduates to publications and outreach programmes, it was the Church’s 
four clerical academies, more so than the salons and societies of capital-city 
Russia, that constituted the centre of Russian Orthodox thought in the 


century leading up to the revolutions of 1917. The scope of these 
institutions, the longevity of their historical existence, and the variety of 
ideas emanating from them prevent a detailed discussion of their content. 
What follows instead is a brief, often cursory, and ultimately only 
suggestive account of the contours and directions of Russian Orthodox 
thought as it took shape in the clerical academies during the late imperial 
period and as it became meaningful for successive generations of educated 
clergy and laity. 


HISTORY OF THE CLERICAL ACADEMIES 


Each of the Church’s four institutions of higher education enjoyed histories 
that predated their official establishment as clerical academies.’ The oldest 
of these schools was the Kiev Academy, which traced its institutional origin 
back to the founding of the Kiev Brotherhood School in 1615 and the 
founding of its immediate successors, the Kiev Mohyla Collegium in 1631 
and the Kiev Mohyla Academy in 1701, both of which were named after 
Metropolitan Petro Mohyla (1596—1647). The history of this academy and 
its foundation in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth brought the school 
into regular contact with Roman Catholic culture, including Jesuit-trained 
instructors and Catholic texts, which was to have a long-lasting effect on 
intellectual developments at the school. Clerical education in Kiev initially, 
and for nearly two hundred years, was conducted in Latin, as it was for the 
other three schools that eventually became clerical academies. This fact 
gave the curriculum in Kiev a decidedly Scholastic inflection, as partly 
evidenced by the subjects taught there in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, as well as the holdings of its library, even as the school sought to 
distinguish Eastern Orthodoxy from Roman Catholicism (Shevchenko 
2011; Isichenko 2015). One result of this linguistic and theological legacy 
was the Kiev Academy’s commission in the nineteenth century to translate 
the writings of the Latin Fathers into Russian and provide scholarly 
commentary about those texts. Just as importantly, the Kiev Collegium and 
the original Kiev Academy educated two or three generations of eighteenth- 
century hierarchs, including Feofan (Prokopovich) (1681—1736), who, 
among other things, spearheaded Peter I’s ecclesiastical reforms, aligned the 


Church with the Petrine state, and offered an Orthodox apology of political 
absolutism. The geographic location of the future Kiev Clerical Academy 
on the Right-Bank of the Dnepr River also meant that the school would play 
a key role in ascribing a Russian national identity to Orthodoxy as part of a 
larger project to bolster imperial and synodal rule in the empire’s western 
borderlands, a region framed by religious, linguistic, cultural, and ethnic 
variety and, by the early twentieth century, antagonisms (Hillis 2013). 

It was a graduate of the Kiev Collegium, Simeon of Polotsk (1629- 
1680), and one of his students, Sil’vestr (Medvedev) (1641—1691), who 
helped to found the Slavic-Greek-Latin Academy in 1687, the school that 
eventually became the Moscow Clerical Academy. Originally located at 
Moscow’s Zaikonospasskii Monastery, the Slavic-Greek-Latin Academy 
emphasized Greek-language study during its first decade or so, before 
changes in curriculum made Latin the dominant language of instruction and 
scholarship. What this Greek heritage imparted to the school, especially 
after its reestablishment as a clerical academy, was a capacity to engage, 
interpret, and translate the Greek Fathers, which became the principal 
responsibility of the Moscow Academy during the nineteenth century. The 
academy’s location in the city of Moscow and then, after 1814, at the 
Trinity-Sergius Monastery some forty miles north of Moscow meant that 
for its entire history the academy was situated in Russia’s Orthodox 
heartland, as opposed to the empire’s periphery like Kiev (and Kazan’) or 
the centre of imperial power like St. Petersburg. One result of the Moscow 
Academy’s cultural geography, as well as its later commitment to the Greek 
Fathers, was that its faculty, staff, and students understood themselves to be 
the inheritors and articulators of true enlightenment (prosveshchenie), as 
opposed to the false enlightenment of French atheism and materialism 
(Bogoslovskii 1917), a juxtaposition which put them into conflict with the 
salon circles and radical groups that started to take up residence in Moscow 
in the 1840s and in St. Petersburg a decade later. They also regularly 
imagined themselves to be defenders of authentic Orthodoxy against 
Scholastic influences still circulating in Kiev and ladder-climbing careerists 
looking for administrative jobs in St. Petersburg, even as those same 
instructors, administrators, and students splintered into competing 
ideological groups in the last decade or so of the old regime (Bogdanova 
2007). 


Of the four advanced schools established in the nineteenth century, it 
was the St. Petersburg Clerical Academy that most fully embodied the 
administrative prerogatives of empire and synodal governance. That 
institution traced its origins back to 1721, when, in the midst of Feofan’s 
and Peter I’s ecclesiastical reforms, a Slavonic school was established by 
Feodosii (Ianovski1) at the Aleksandr Nevskii Monastery in St. Petersburg. 
Reorganized as the Slavic-Greek-Latin Seminary in 1725 and the Aleksandr 
Nevskii Academy in 1797, the future St. Petersburg Academy regularly 
trained students in a wide variety of fields commensurate to what was 
imagined at the time to be the educational needs of well-rounded agents of 
state and church, including rhetoric, oratory, history, geography, medicine, 
foreign languages, mathematics, and physics, as well as philosophy and 
theology. More broadly, it was over the course of the eighteenth century that 
clerical training in St. Petersburg was increasingly organized around key 
imperatives of the absolutist state, namely the inculcation of Orthodox 
‘enlightenment’ and ‘good morals’ among the laity (mirskie). Graduates of 
the St. Petersburg Academy regularly filled synodal, episcopal, diocesan, 
and monastic offices, as befitting a school located in the capital city. 

The last of the nineteenth-century academies to be established was the 
Kazan’ Clerical Academy, which originally opened its doors in 1723 as a 
diocesan school, before becoming a seminary in 1733 and an academy in 
1797 (the academy was reorganized and reopened in 1842). The school’s 
location some 450 miles east of Moscow among a diverse population that, 
in addition to Russian Orthodoxy, practised various forms of Sunni Islam, 
Protestantism, nature religion, and Old Belief, and that often identified with 
linguistic and ethnic groups other than Slavic-Russian, including Tatar, 
Chuvash, Mari, and German, helped to determine the principal 
responsibility of the Kazan’ Academy and its predecessors, namely 
missionary work, apologetics, and anti-schismatic propaganda. In this 
sense, the Kazan’ Academy developed an activist, proselytizing identity 
prior to and well beyond its (re-)opening in 1842, a cultural, professional, 
and institutional identity that shaped the ways in which its faculty, staff, and 
student body imagined their roles in relation to the academies in St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Kiev and to other institutions and offices of the 
Russian Church. 

The impetus to reorganize the schools in Kiev, Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
and Kazan’ originated in the late eighteenth century among members of the 


Holy Synod, including hierarchs Gavriil (Petrov) (1730-1801), Amvrosii 
(Podobedov) (1742-1818), Irinei (Klement’evski1) (1753-1818), and 
especially Metropolitan Platon (Levshin) of Moscow (1737-1812), all of 
whom were educated at the Slavic-Greek-Latin Academy in Moscow. Their 
intent was to standardize clerical education, centralize its administration, 
address fiscal and material deficiencies, excise foreign (i.e. Roman Catholic 
and Protestant) influences, and teach the basics of Orthodox literacy, mainly 
on the assumption that a proper understanding of right belief would help 
parish priests fulfil their clerical responsibility to cultivate authentic 
Orthodoxy among parishioners. These initial plans to reform clerical 
education began in earnest in 1807, when Emperor Alexander I (r. 1801- 
1825) formed a committee to review the Church’s educational system and 
recommend changes. 

Metropolitan Platon’s place in both synodal and governmental 
discussions about these educational reforms, as well as the prestige of his 
episcopal office in Moscow and his personal authority, meant that his 
understanding of theology, education, and Orthodoxy’s role in 
contemporary society helped to inform the initial founding of the academy 
system.* Platon’s theological disposition was largely indebted to what might 
best be called conservative Orthodox Enlightenment. For Platon this 
entailed a Christian apologetics that sought to reconcile faith and reason and 
ground Russia’s existing sociopolitical order on Christian tenets of 
toleration, dignity, free will, and providence. Platon also expressed a 
burgeoning restoration consciousness, which imagined that Orthodoxy was 
presently out of joint and that it could only be made right by recovering and 
restoring authentic Orthodoxy.’ Most significantly, Platon advocated an 
Enlightenment pedagogy of Orthodox virtue, which understood Christian 
practice as ascetic mastery of the moral self. The result of such practice was 
not only personal salvation but also a well-ordered state and society. More 
broadly, Platon’s participation in founding the academy system occurred in 
a period of intense concern in Russia about the fate of Orthodoxy and 
monarchy, spurred mainly by the anticlerical and antimonarchical politics 
of revolutionary France and disruptions to Europe’s Christian order brought 
about by the Napoleonic wars. The new clerical schools were to be part of 
this imperial and ecclesiastical effort to secure the future of Orthodox 
Russia against external enemies (Wirtschafter 2013; Michelson 2017, 65— 
7). 


The establishment of the four clerical academies in the decades between 
1809 and 1842 was mainly determined by two imperial charters (ukazy), the 
first in June 1808, the second in August 1814 (Polnoe sobranie zakonov 
[PSZ] 1830, 30: 368-95, 32: 910-54). Both charters make it clear that the 
government was invested in these institutions of higher education for the 
sake of imperial administration, which in this context was directed towards 
measures that could strengthen ‘good morals and Christian teaching’ among 
Orthodox ‘youth’. The intent of this state-sponsored education was to 
cultivate the ‘moral and physical capacities’ of young men entering the 
clergy, so that they would acquire ‘true piety’ and, thus, become “pious and 
enlightened servants of God’s word’. Here state agents and hierarchs in the 
Russian Church focused on the ‘inner formation’ of students towards a life 
in ‘active Christianity’, which was to be the ‘only goal of these schools’. In 
addition to observing biblical instructions to fear the Lord, to orient one’s 
life towards the dictates of providence, and to follow ‘mentors and 
caretakers’ who were well practised in Christian humility, students were 
expected to gain Orthodox knowledge, not to mention professional skills, 
through the study of theology, which constituted the bulk of course work at 
the academies. The 1814 charter initially established studies in dogmatic 
theology, hermeneutics, polemical theology, moral theology, and canon law 
under the broad heading ‘Theological Sciences’. Courses would soon 
include introduction to theology, homiletics, pastoral theology, and, perhaps 
most importantly for the history of Russian Orthodox thought, patristics, 
which helped to formalize and orient the reception of the Church Fathers 
and their writings in Russia’s late imperial period (Chistovich 1857, 23-9; 
PSZ 1873, 552; 1887, 238). 

Students enrolled in the clerical academies also took courses in the 
‘historical sciences’, which encompassed Church history, Russian history, 
and world history. These courses were to be organized around a ‘philosophy 
of history’ derived from the works of Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet, Antoine- 
Francois-Claude Ferrand, William Robertson, Johann Matthias Schrockh, 
and other European theologians and historians deemed ideologically 
acceptable. Instructors were to teach students about ‘significant events’ in 
history, the relationship of the past to the present, and the ways in which 
those same events reveal the providential course of humanity’s ‘moral’ and 
‘rational’ advancement, ‘the formation and transition of civil societies, the 
fundamental reasons for the rise and fall of states, the fate of false religions, 


and the success of the one true Christian religion’ (PSZ 1830, 32: 925; 
Chistovich 1857, 296-9). 

Equally significant in clerical education were courses in the 
‘philosophical sciences’. At the academy level, such courses focused on 
learning about the ‘opinions of the most renowned philosophers, comparing 


them to each other, and correlating them to a general principal’. Pride of 


place among ‘ancient philosophers’ was reserved for Plato,° the only 


philosopher mentioned by name in the 1814 charter. But the interpretation 
of philosophical texts was not to be derived from the sources themselves. 
Those who drafted the charter cautioned that the study of philosophy should 
always be interpreted according to ‘Evangelical truth’ and the dictum that 
‘Christian doctrine’ is always superior to philosophy itself. The main 
courses initially taught by faculties of philosophy were the history of 
philosophy and moral philosophy, the latter of which was assumed to help 
students discern ‘not only the most beneficial truths’, but also answer ‘the 
most difficult questions about the [proper] structure of civil societies and 
the foundations of rights [prava] and laws’ (PSZ 1830, 32: 925-7). 

I highlight theology, history, and philosophy not because they were the 
only courses required for clerical education. All four schools also offered 
courses in composition, literature, mathematics, and ancient and modern 
languages, with additional courses added later and with specialized courses 
in Islam, Tibetan Buddhism, ethnography, the history of Christian missions 
to ‘Tatars’ and ‘Mongolians’, and related language instruction offered at the 
Kazan’ Academy (PSZ 1887, 238-9). Rather, history, philosophy, and 
theology constituted the sources and the conduits for much of Russian 
Orthodox thought. Although circumscribed by statist and ecclesiastical 
prerogatives that prohibited the circulation of certain texts and discussions 
about them, academy instructors introduced several classes (kursy) of 
students to an array of European thinkers related to those fields of study, 
including Gottfried Leibniz, Christian Wolff, Johann Heinrich Jung-Stilling, 
Karl von Eckartshausen, Franz Xaver von Baader, F. H. Jacobi, Friedrich 
Schiller, Wilhelm Tennemann, Immanuel Kant, and Friedrich Schelling 
(Michelson 2017, 69-71). As these foreign language texts were read, 
interrogated, and incorporated into lecture courses and scholarship, and as 


instructors and librarians expanded their collections of European titles,’ 
they began to reshape the contours and content of Russian Orthodox 


thought beyond doctrinal concerns towards questions that soon dominated 
(and still resonate in) Russian public discourse. 

Much of the criticism in Russia against European rationalism and 
historicism, for example, developed in the clerical academies. This criticism 
is partly evident in a lecture series on speculative theology delivered at the 
Moscow Academy in 1841—1842, which challenged the methodological 
naturalism of modern European philosophy and theology (Golubinskii 
1868). Just four years later, N. P. Giliarov-Platonov (1824-1887) wrote 
extensive critiques of German idealism and Hegel’s ontology while enrolled 
at the same school, criticisms that he brought to the Slavophiles when he 
joined them in the 1850s and that were later republished in a leading journal 
of lay religious thought, Questions of Philosophy and Psychology (Giliarov- 
Platonov 1899a, 1899b). This cross-cultural and cross-intellectual transfer 
between Russia and Europe accelerated in the last half of the nineteenth 
century, as study abroad (komandirovka) in European universities, which 
included course work with scholars like Adolf Harnack and Wilhelm 
Dilthey, became a key component of academic training. More significantly, 
it was through the genres of history, philosophy, and theology that educated 
clergy and laity in Russia talked about and conceptualized religion, culture, 
society, consciousness, autocracy, empire, Europe, the West, Orthodoxy, 
other Christian confessions, and the Russian people (russkii narod) and its 
historical trajectory. 


DEFENDING RUSSIAN ORTHODOXY 


Shaped by threats from revolutionary Europe, distress about foreign 
influences on Orthodox Christianity, and the practical demands of staffing 
local churches with priests who knew something about theology and 
doctrine, faculty members at the clerical academies formulated new 
narratives and interpretations about Russia’s dominant confession. Within a 
generation or two of the opening of the Moscow Academy, for example, 
archpriest A. V. Gorskii (1812—1875) developed an influential philosophy 
of Church history which posited the idea that the providential advancement 
of the Russian Church towards higher stages of Christian existence, 
culminating in pneumatic Christianity, could be discerned in and plotted 


according to the hypostatic realization of the Triune God (Mel’kov 2012, 
95-110). The very first class of students to graduate from the Kiev 
Academy (1823) learned that the history of Western philosophy—ranging 
from that of the ancient Greeks to German idealism—vacillated between a 
multitude of false or misguided teachings that regularly terminated in 
political and cultural catastrophe. What stood opposed to this ersatz 
philosophy were the ‘true principles of philosophy [/iubomudrie]’, which 
exclusively resided in the ‘Orthodox Christian faith’, understood in this 
context as the guardian of ‘Evangelical truth’. Here biblical stories about 
the Fall, God’s ‘chosen people’, and the Incarnation were scripted onto 
contemporary stories about Russian Orthodoxy as the sole bulwark against 
the anthropocentric temptations of deicide and regicide spilling over from 
the West (Askochenskii 1863, 74-5 passim). More broadly, instructors in 
the last half of the nineteenth century sought to create a uniquely Russian 
Orthodox philosophy to counter Catholic and Protestant philosophy, as well 
as philosophical rationalism, materialism, and atheism (Shevtsov 2017; 
Solov’ev 2017). In fact, questions about Russia’s cultural relationship to 
Europe and Orthodoxy’s confessional relationship to Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism were regularly addressed in the clerical academies, which 
quickly became centres of public debate about the West, modernity, and 
Russia, especially in the decades following the Emancipation of 1861 
(Shevzov 2013). 

By the mid-nineteenth century, instructors at the four clerical academies 
began to orient their lectures and scholarship towards ideological challenges 
at home. Concerned about reductionist theories of religion gaining hold 
among university students, P. F. Iurkevich (1826—1874), a professor of 
philosophy at the Kiev Clerical Academy and, later, at Imperial Moscow 
University, helped to develop an Orthodox anthropology of moral- 
psychological asceticism to combat the materialist anthropology of N. G. 
Chernyshevskii, N. A. Dobroliubov, and like-minded critics of church and 
state (Michelson 2017, chapter 3). In a similar vein, V. D. Kudriavtsev- 
Platonov (1828—1891) used his position as professor of philosophy at the 
Moscow Clerical Academy to interpret Russian Orthodoxy as a rational 
religion of moral theism (teizm). The intent here was to make Orthodoxy a 
modern religion of social order and moral freedom in response to the 
challenges of emancipation and to make Orthodoxy meaningful to 
audiences tempered by advancements in the natural and social sciences 


(Gillen 2014). As scientific scepticism and methodological naturalism 
started to threaten the validity of domestic miracle stories and miracles 
recorded in the Bible, professionally trained theologians formulated new 
ways to talk about supernatural intervention, whereby God’s free 
personality was demonstrated in his capacity to intervene in the natural 
world so as to facilitate the human capacity to overcome sin—new 
narratives and concepts that became hallmarks of Orthodox anthropology 
and psychology (Shevzov 2014). By the early twentieth century, the 
Church’s four clerical academies and their ancillaries had published 
hundreds of Russian-language works on church history, church law, 
providence, revelation, eschatology, the kingdom of God, the Antichrist, 
Christian morality, the Trinity, disbelief, and the relationship between 
church and state—that is, categories of church theology that have long 
interested intellectual historians of modern Europe, as well as the very stuff 
that makes up theology and the philosophy of religion,’ but which have 
generally remained outside the purview of Russian intellectual history. 

Much if not all of these currents of thought came from and were framed 
by a singular development in the intellectual history of the clerical 
academies. Commonly called the patristic revival or the first neopatristic 
movement, this involved a project to translate the entire works of the 
Church Fathers into Russian and to support those translations with 
biography, history, and exegesis. The impetus behind the patristic turn was 
in large part the same one that initiated the Church’s educational reform, 
namely the belief that Russian Orthodoxy had deviated in some measure 
from the tenets and practices of right belief and that such deviations could 
only be corrected by restoring authentic Orthodoxy, imagined in this 
context to be located in patristic Christianity. This particular concern was 
compounded around the time the first three clerical academies opened their 
doors (1809-1819), when Catholic and Protestant mysticism gained favour 
among members of Alexander I’s retinue, as well as with the emperor 
himself. The specific need in this instance was to recover and disseminate 
mystical texts written by Church Fathers, especially those Fathers favoured 
in the Eastern Church (Kotsiuba 2011). As we shall in what follows, the 
initial direction of the neopatristic movement in the clerical academies soon 
changed, a reorientation that was to shape the course of Russian Orthodox 
thought and practice throughout the late imperial period. 


The scope and duration of this project, which totalled thousands of pages 
of patristic texts translated into Russian, even more pages of commentary 
and analysis, and nearly one hundred years of effort (ca. 1821—1918), meant 
that the patristic revival eventually incorporated hundreds of instructors, 
staff members, and students from all four academies. Perhaps the single 
most important figure in this project, at least during its first five decades, 
was Filaret (Drozdov) (1782-1867). Shortly after serving as rector of the St. 
Petersburg Academy (1812—1819), where he also taught hermeneutics and 
canon law (Chistovich 1857, 190-2), Filaret became Metropolitan of 
Moscow (1821-1867). It was from that office that Filaret directed the 
Church’s patristic revival. Like his predecessor, Platon (Levshin), and any 
other prelate at that time, Filaret understood clerical education, including 
patristic-based studies, as key to strengthening Russia’s monarchical and 
ecclesiastical order in the face of internal and external threats. This 
understanding was shaped by Filaret’s interpretation of the Napoleonic 
wars, which in his words had brought the ‘darkness’ of ‘the West’ to the 
very heart of Holy Russia. In response to what he later called the ‘dogmatic 
terrorism’ of German philosophical materialism, rationalism, and atheism, 
which in his estimation was infiltrating Orthodox Russia by stealth, Filaret 
reconfigured the patristic revival as Christian resistance to epistemological 
colonization from abroad. The theology, philosophy, and history courses 
offered at the clerical academies during his tenure as Metropolitan of 
Moscow were part of this resistance (Michelson 2017, 67-9, 104).!° 

The practical and material consequences of the patristic revival 
transformed the Church’s four clerical academies from what might have 
been narrow vocational schools into dynamic centres of intellectual 
outreach to educated clergy and laity, which in turn helped to reshape the 
public notion of what it meant to be a Russian Orthodox believer in the late 
imperial period. Translating the Church Fathers from Greek, Latin, Syriac, 
and other languages into the vernacular necessitated foreign-language 
instruction, course work in patristic studies, the staffing of review and 
editorial committees, and the establishment of serial publications to bring 
these translations to a Russian audience. Regular and irregular periodicals 
were eventually established at each of the four academies: Christian 
Reading (1821-1917) at the St. Petersburg Academy; Works of the Holy 
Fathers in Russian Translation and its Supplements (1843—1865, 1871- 
1872, 1880-1891) at the Moscow Academy, followed there by The 


Theological Herald (1892-1918); Orthodox Interlocutor (1855—1917) at 
the Kazan’ Academy; and Works of the Kiev Clerical Academy (1860-1917) 
in Kiev. These periodicals, which over the course of their print runs 
published works by Athanasius, Basil the Great, Gregory the Theologian, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Dionysius the Areopagite, John Chrysostom, Origen, 
Tertullian, and Augustine, just to name a few, were soon complemented by 
Orthodox ‘thick’ journals. These included Orthodox Review (1860-1891) 
and Faith and Reason (1884-1917), both of which were originally staffed 
by graduates of the Moscow Academy and oriented towards public 
outreach, with Orthodox Review being one of the first Church journals 
directly to engage and invite contributions from educated society. 

The content of these periodicals was more than patristic translations. 
Scholars from the academies also published articles about Eastern 
Orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism, Protestantism, Russian saints, other 
Orthodox saints, Old Belief, sectarianism, liturgy, sacraments, theology, and 
doctrine, as well as historical documents and sermons, speeches, and 
memoirs by priests and prelates. During the last half of the nineteenth 
century, editors of those journals still in print turned their attention to events 
of the day. This move to a more public orientation in Russian Orthodox 
thought is partly captured in a speech delivered to instructors and students 
at the Moscow Academy in November 1891 by Antonii (Khrapovitski1) 
(1863-1936). Celebrating the opening of the Academy’s new monthly 
journal, The Theological Herald, Antonii declared that the principal goal of 
Orthodox scholarship was intellectual outreach to lay members of the 
Church who had grown disaffected with the tenets and stewardship of their 
faith and to ordained members of the Church who had become indifferent 
towards psychological and material hardships suffered by the faithful 
(Antonii 1892). Over the next twenty-five years, and especially during the 
revolutionary upheavals of 1905—1917, thousands of articles appeared in 
the pages of the Church’s academic journals, offering commentary on war, 
politics, foreign and Russian literature, art, confessional diversity, atheism, 
the intelligentsia, reform, reaction, secularization, the social question, 
cultural ferment, and, perhaps most importantly, institutional problems and 
ideological divisions within and between state, society, and the Russian 
Church. Reflecting the variety of opinions and currents of thought that had 
accumulated in the clerical academies since their founding, these articles 
offered a host of differing, often antagonistic, responses to the problems of 


revolution, suggesting, as if we needed more evidence, that Russian 
Orthodox thought was variegated, contingent, and diverse (Shevzov 1986). 
Expressing the highly charged atmosphere of that time, Russian Orthodox 
thought soon ran the gambit of political ideologies, ranging from socialist 
revolutionary and Christian socialism to reactionary monarchy and right- 
wing anti-Semitism. 

The patristic revival reconfigured the intellectual histories of Russian 
Orthodox thought, lay religious thought, and even Russian secular thought. 
Translations of the Church Fathers and the supporting scholarship that 
followed soon flooded Russian Orthodox schools, journals, and scholarship 
with previously unavailable or rarely considered patristic concepts, as partly 
evidenced by course books assigned to those schools and the content of 
academic lectures (Filaret 1865; Soliarski 1875; Makarii 1884). Students 
enrolled in the academy system, as well as members of educated society 
interested in Orthodox Christianity, were introduced to patristic writings 
about God, creation, Christ, the Holy Spirit, human nature and psychology, 
churchness (tserkovnost’), free will, providence, suffering, good and evil, 
and more, all of which were used to make sense of contemporary and 
historical events in Russia and Europe, such as the Crimean and Russo- 
Turkish wars, Russia’s Great Reforms, the counter-reforms that followed, 
demands for freedom of conscience, and more than a century of 
revolutionary unrest across the Continent. 

In particular, patristic ideas about monasticism and asceticism migrated 
to the centre of Russian Orthodox thought in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, resulting in a renewed emphasis on ascetic practice and 
consciousness as core components of Orthodox identity and community. 
The clerical academies helped to introduce Russia’s reading public to 
patristic—and, thus, new—interpretations of fasting, renunciation, poverty, 
humility, abstinence, labour, otherworldliness, and obedience, which tended 
to favour moral and psychological asceticism, often rendered as ‘purity of 
heart’ and ‘purity of mind’, over the physical rigours of somatic asceticism. 
Coupled with the Church’s long-standing fears about Western influences 
and their domestic progeny undermining Holy Russia, this asceticism 
discourse increasingly framed the conflict between Russia and the West as a 
struggle between the obedient, humble, tranquil, and Christ-loving Russian 
narod and the decadent, militaristic, prideful, and atheistic peoples (narody) 
of Europe. In fact, Orthodox intellectuals, both lay and clerical, repeatedly 


made patristic asceticism the plot device that determined the course of a 
people’s national and/or confessional history (Michelson 2017). 

The patristic revival in the Church’s clerical academies did not remain 
exclusive to those schools or the Church. It also resonated in educated 
society, and, later, in lay journalism and scholarship, and in philosophical 
‘gatherings’. The brevity of this article only allows me to highlight two 
examples of this crossover, that of the early Slavophiles and that of V. S. 


Soloviev.!! Of the two instructors initially responsible for directing patristic 
translations at the Moscow Academy, one of them, archpriest F. A. 
Golubinksii (1791—1854), worked closely with a leading Slavophile thinker, 
I. V. Kireevskii (1806-1856), as well as his wife, N. P. Kireevskaia (1809— 
1900), and their spiritual elder (starets), Father Makarii (Ivanov) (1788— 
1860), to translate the works of Simeon the New Theologian, Maximus the 
Confessor, Isaac the Syrian, and other Eastern Fathers into Russian. It was 
through these texts, in conjunction with Father Makarii’s guidance, that 
patristic asceticism entered Slavophile thought and practice, which was 
imagined in this instance to be the formation of an Orthodox self, capable 
of resisting the temptations of Western rationalism, decadence, solipsism, 
despondency, and enmity towards others (Engelstein 2009). Conversely, 
Slavophile interpretations of patristic texts started to find their way into 
clerical schools no later than the mid-1860s, when the Russian Church 
ended its censorship of A. S. Khomiakov’s ‘theological writings’ and began 
to publish them in the pages of Orthodox Review. In turn, instructors, staff 


members, and students at the academies increasingly read the Church 


Fathers, as well as Russian Church history, with a Slavophile inflection, '” 


suggesting an interactive engagement between the Church’s patristic revival 


and Slavophile and neo-Slavophile religious thinking, which has yet to be 


fully explored by historians. !° 


A similar crossover occurred in the intellectual biography of Vladimir 
Soloviev (1853-1900), imperial Russia’s most important lay religious 
thinker. A few years after studying at Imperial Moscow University with 
Pamfil Iurkevich, whose Orthodox anthropology helped to inform 
Soloviev’s critique of ‘Western philosophy’, and after spending an 
academic year (1873—1874) studying at the Moscow Clerical Academy with 
Viktor Kudriavtsev-Platonov, who shared the concept of theism with him, 
Soloviev introduced a key concept to Russia’s Christian discourse, the idea 


of theosis or deification (Gillen 2012). This idea posits the notion that God 
created humans so that they could be like a god in their consciousness and 
behaviour. Although deification (initially obozhestvlenie in Soloviev’s 
writings, then obozhenie) traces its theological roots back to the Church 
Fathers and their ascetic practices, Soloviev’s interpretation of deification 
was decidedly, if only gradually, anti-patristic and anti-ascetic, modes of 
religiosity that Soloviev believed had outlived their pedagogical value in 
the course of providential history. Instead, Soloviev directed his reading of 
deification towards androgynous visions of eschatological renewal in 
Christian empire (Michelson 2017, 160-70). One of several critiques of 
Soloviev’s interpretation of deification came from I. V. Popov (1867—1938), 
a professor of patristic studies at, and a graduate of, the Moscow Clerical 
Academy. In an effort to convince his readers that patristic concepts of 
deification were still relevant in contemporary Russia (ca. 1903—1909), 
Popov did two things. He derived his reading of obozhenie exclusively from 
patristic texts and grounded its practice in various forms of patristic 
asceticism, while still allowing Soloviev to have his say on the matter; and 
he interpreted obozhenie not as an eschatology of androgynous wholeness 
but as a practical, if ultimately mystical, act of personal decentring and 
collective reconciliation in an age destabilized by revolutionary upheaval 
and ‘banal eudemonism’ (Michelson 2017, 188-96). The significance of the 
idea of deification in lay religious thought around that time is clearly 
demonstrated by Ruth Coates in this Handbook (see Chapter 14). The role 
that churchmen and academic theologians played in defining its meaning, as 
well as the meanings of God, man (chelovek), history, freedom, society, 
culture, the West, Russia, and myriad other concepts, suggests the 
importance of Russian Orthodox thought in Russian intellectual history as a 
whole in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


CONCLUSION 


From the perspective of the Russian state, which played a major role in 
founding the Church’s system of higher education and drafting revisions to 
its curriculum and administration, the clerical academies and the network of 
seminary schools just below them were part of a long-term project to 


rationalize the institutions of empire and generate subjects loyal to the 
regime, which after 1833 deployed Orthodoxy as one of the key pillars of 
autocracy. Those schools also came to be seen by some state agents and 
opinion makers as educational bulwarks against internal and external threats 
to the imperial order of Orthodox Russia. For high-ranking members of the 
Church, the academy system also constituted the means by which perceived 
deviations from Orthodoxy could be corrected through the inculcation of 
right belief among faculty and students, who would then disseminate the 
tenets, practices, and rites of authentic Orthodoxy to parishioners, as well as 
to wayward members of the imperial court, the nobility, educated society, 
and the clergy itself. 

What actually resulted over the course of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries was something much more complex than could have 
been anticipated when the Church schools first opened. Yes, the clerical 
academies were those very things envisioned by officials of church and 
state. They helped to protect and guide Orthodox Russia for several 
generations, or at least the Orthodox Russia of imperial and ecclesiastical 
imaginations. But the academies also became incubators of diverse modes 
of Russian Orthodox thinking that were innovative, responsive, 
provocative, critical, and, for many readers and participants at the time, 
persuasive, even if there was no single current that could lay exclusive 
claim to right belief. What had started out as a project to identify and 
inculcate authentic Orthodoxy eventually revealed the fact that Orthodoxy 
could be interpreted and experienced in a variety of ways, each clamouring 
for the mantle of authenticity (Dixon 2006). Similarly, the clerical 
academies helped to generate scholarship (and activism) that eventually 
undermined Russia’s synodal church, as well as autocracy (Hedda 2008), 
both of which came to an end in 1917. Perhaps most importantly, the 
establishment of the clerical academies helped to embed Orthodox thought 
and the study of Orthodox practice in a host of modern narratives, devices, 
analytics, and categories, such as nation, history, identity, essence, 
trajectory, deviation, psychology, sociology, self, and other. It was in those 
schools and in the minds and writings of their instructors and students that 
Russian Orthodoxy became modern. 
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Academy (1864-1866). See Barsov (1872). 


13 Outside the frame of patristic studies, instructors at the Kiev and Moscow academies helped to 
spearhead a revival of Slavophilism in the last decades of the old regime, which greatly impacted 
students at those schools. 


CHAPTER 7 


PETR CHAADAEV AND THE 
SLAVOPHILE- 
WESTERNIZER DEBATE 


G. M. HAMBURG 


PETR Jakovlevich Chaadaev (1794-1856) was one the most important 
religious thinkers in Russia from the mid-1830s to the mid-1850s. 
Historians sometimes credit him with provoking the Slavophile— 
Westernizer debate, probably the pivotal development in the country’s 
intellectual history in the nineteenth century. Whether or not this claim is 
true, no serious student of Chaadaev has denied his far-reaching influence 
(Walicki 2014, 158-9). The historian of ideas Alexandre Koyré has 
characterized Chaadaev’s ‘First Philosophical Letter’ (written 1829, 
published 1836) as ‘a bombshell’. ‘Good Lord!’ Koyré exclaimed: ‘One 
cannot comprehend it without pain’ (Koyré 1950, 20). 

Until 1821, Chaadaev’s religious opinions seemed fairly conventional 
for a left-leaning member of Russia’s well-educated serf-owning elite. He 
believed in God and regarded himself as an Orthodox Christian. He thought 
of God as sustaining the natural order without intervening in nature through 
‘miracles’. After becoming a Freemason (he belonged to a Masonic lodge 
from 1816 to 1821), he interpreted the gospels not as conservative texts, but 
rather as evidence of a divine covenant meant to transform human beings 
for the better. His faith commitment demanded the pursuit of virtue and 
social justice through the abolition of serfdom and non-violent revolution. 


By 1829, however, Chaadaev’s religious thinking had shifted. Without 
renouncing his own confessional affiliation, he privately criticized the 
Russian Orthodox Church for failing to advocate serfdom’s abolition. He 
felt increasingly attracted to the Roman Church, partly because it had 
spoken out against slavery, and partly because he now understood the 
Roman Church’s authority to be the lynchpin of European identity over the 
last millennium. Earlier, Chaadaev had seemed to think of himself primarily 
as a partisan of the Enlightenment. Now he linked elements of 
Enlightenment thinking (faith in the laws of nature, commitment to virtue 
and social justice) with Counter-Enlightenment principles (militant 
rejection of atheism and of religious indifference, adoption of theodicy as a 
means of thinking about individual and society, praise of the Roman Church 
as the centre of Europe’s identity). 


CHAADAEV’S PHILOSOPHICAL LETTERS 


Chaadaev’s reputation as a religious thinker rests principally on his eight 
Philosophical Letters.' The letters constituted not so much a radical 
departure from his religious aperçus of the 1820s, as they did a systematic 
development of those insights. 

To prepare the letters, Chaadaev locked himself into his enormous 
private library, consisting of books on religion, on Greek and Roman 
antiquity, on modern literature, history, philosophy, and science (RGB 
2009). For a time, he ‘read only the Bible and Church fathers’ (Zhikharev 
1934, 428). He devoted mornings to reading, and often marked his books 
with exclamation points, with short comments indicating agreement or 
surprise, or with longer reactions to the subjects at hand (Tarasov 1999). His 
reading technique entailed conscious suppression of his own ego, an 
attempt to forget worldly distraction, an effort to achieve inner silence, so as 
to comprehend clearly the thought of the author he was studying (Tarasov 
1986, 179). Chaadaev’s reading method resembled the self-emptying of the 
Christian mystics. It was a kind of meditation, of prayer. 

Chaadaev drafted his philosophical letters from early 1829 to mid-1831 
(Shakhovskoi 1935, 14-16). He may not have composed them sequentially, 
but the successive letters bear numbers from one through eight. Each letter 


treats some dimension of faith in human history (Quenet 1931, 101-10; 
Falk 1954, 33-6). Letters I and II highlight Russia’s lack of belonging to the 
European ‘family’ of Christian nations; Letters II-IV explore faith from 
moral, philosophical, scientific perspectives; Letter V examines the human 
soul and its relationship to divine intelligence; Letters VI and VII discuss 
the comparative truthfulness of various philosophies of history; Letter VII 
insists that Chaadaev and his contemporaries were witnessing the dawn of a 
new historical age, one betokening the coming of God’s kingdom (Falk 
1954, 35). Chaadaev wrote the letters in French, which he regarded as the 
common language of educated Europeans and Russians. Strangely, 
Chaadaev’s Philosophical Letters did not appear in print in French until 
1970, roughly one hundred and forty years from their composition 
(Tchaadaev 1970). 


RUSSIA AND EUROPE 


In Letter I, Chaadaev juxtaposed Western European society to Russia. For a 
millennium between the fall of Rome and the end of the Middle Ages, he 
observed, Western Christianity had shaped Europeans’ notions of science 
and poetry, of reason and imagination (Tchaadaev 1970, 64). True, the 
violence of the Reformation and the French Revolution had undercut 
Europe’s medieval order, but, he thought, in spite of current confessional 
and political divisions, contemporary Europeans still shared ‘an hereditary 
patrimony’—that is, common ideas of duty, justice, right, and order 
(Tchaadaev 1970, 52-3). 

Chaadaev traced the differences between Russia and Europe to the break 
between the Eastern and Western Churches. After the Photian schism, 
Russians had followed ‘miserable Byzantium, an object of profound 
antipathy from its own subject peoples’. The schism had isolated Russians 
from the ‘majestic advance of Christianity in Europe’, and it had therefore 
weakened the vitality of Russia by making it susceptible to conquest by the 
Mongols (Tchaadaev 1970, 56—7). Living under the Mongols, in turn, had 
prepared the way for Russians to fall under ‘an even more lasting 
servitude’: the institution of serfdom (Tchaadaev 1970, 57). The 
‘Europeanizing’ reforms of Peter the Great had failed to restore the 


religious link between the Orthodox and Roman Churches; instead, the 
reforms had introduced a culture of ‘importation and imitation’ that had 
destroyed the remnants of indigenous historical memory in Russia. The 
terrifying result was that Russians, lacking memory of their ancestors and 
thus a grasp of their historical role, had become a people without direction 
or sense of common purpose: according to Chaadaev, they were ‘nomads’, 
‘strangers’ in their own homes, ‘orphans’, ‘lost souls’ [êtres perdus]. 

Chaadaev’s Letter I shocked many readers and electrified others, 
because it explicitly attributed Russia’s backwardness to the impact of 
‘miserable Byzantium’ on the country’s history, and also because it pointed 
out the additional cultural damage done by the Petrine reforms to the 
nation’s character. When the letter appeared in print in 1836, minister of 
education Sergei Semenovich Uvarov described it as ‘a crime against the 
national honor and also against religious, political and moral honor’ 
(Chaadaev 1991, II, 539). Chaadaev, of course, was not alone among 
Russian thinkers in his sharp criticisms of Russia: the poet Petr Andreevich 
Viazemskii quipped in 1828 that ‘Russian patriotism can consist of hatred 
of Russia alone’ (Ostaf’evskii arkhiv 1899, 181). Nor did Chaadaev’s 
analysis of the link between religion and politics put him outside the 
Russian intellectual tradition: more than one scholar has interpreted 
Chaadaev’s letter as a comment on Nikolai Mikhailovich Karamzin’s 
History of the Russian State [Istoriia Gosudarstva Rossiiskago| (Gonneau 
2012; Rudkovskaia 2013). 

In fact, Chaadaev’s juxtaposition of Europe and Russia was a way of 
pressing his readers to ask: ‘How should one envisage the Christian world, 
and what we can accomplish in it?’ (Tchaadaev 1970, 64). The epigraph at 
the first letter’s beginning—Adveniat regnum tuum [‘Thy kingdom come’ | 
—cited a phrase in the Latin version of the Lord’s Prayer referring to the 
kingdom of God proclaimed in the gospels and in the Book of Revelations. 
Towards the end of the first letter, Chaadaev insisted on the coming of 
God’s kingdom: ‘It is no less true that the reign of God will be realized in 
some form, because ... it [Christianity] possesses the nucleus and all 
elements necessary for its establishment one day, definitively, on the earth’ 
(Tchaadaev 1970, 62). Chaadaev also subtly reiterated this sentiment at the 
letter’s end, when he situated its venue of composition in ‘Nécropolis’. The 
place name carried the literal meaning of ‘city of the dead’ or ‘cemetery’ 
and Chaadaev certainly used the word to shock his Russian readers. But, as 


he knew well and expected his readers to guess, the term ‘nécropolis’ also 
referred to the Christian sanctuary in Egyptian Thebes, and to the Roman 
catacombs where, till the fifth century, Roman Christians conducted 
religious rites, buried their dead, and deposited relics of the martyrs. If, in 
Thebes and in Rome, the nécropolis was a haven for genuine Christians, 
why could not Moscow be such a haven for Russian Christians until the 
kingdom of God had come? 

In Letter II, Chaadaev again distinguished Russia from Europe, but now 
he shifted the focus of comparison to the ‘micro-culture’ of the Russian 
landed estate. He called on educated Russians to establish prayerful lives— 
that is, to devote their early morning hours to ‘complete silence’, study and 
‘interior work’ (Tchaadaev 1970, 69-73). He urged them to avoid 
‘distractions’ such as reading about current events or reading ‘frivolous’ 
literature, but he also pointed to the need to eliminate another, more serious 
obstacle to interior work in Russia—namely, serfdom, which, he asserted, 
‘renders vain all our most noble efforts and generous spirits’. He reminded 
readers that, although classical thinkers like Aristotle could not imagine 
society without slaves, Western peoples had abolished slavery, mainly 
because the Church had objected to it (Tchaadaev 1970, 75). Yet in Russia, 
he lamented, the Orthodox Church had reinforced serfdom. 

In Chaadaev’s view, human beings cannot discover moral truth directly. 
Human reason is deficient, and, because the human experience of the world 
changes from age to age, conclusions drawn from moral experience are 
relativistic (Tchaadaev 1970, 79-80). Moreover, philosophers cannot derive 
the moral law by logical deduction: at best, philosophy ‘can only explain 
men and women in human terms’ [/es philosophes ne auraient expliquer 
ľ homme que par l homme] (Tchaadaev 1970, 80). Philosophical texts repay 
study only because, in them, ‘one finds traces, more or less faint, of the 
Creator’s first instructions to human beings’. The study of history may 
prove helpful, but only if one reads history to discern ‘the ways of God 
midst the universal life of humanity’ (Tchaadaev 1970, 81). Therefore, 
Chaadaev posited, human beings wanting to discover moral laws must 
depend not on reason and experience alone, but rather on ‘the two grand 
revelations of the Old and New Testament’ which alone provide us a clear 
notion of the ‘first communication between the spirit of God and the spirit 
of humankind’ (Tchaadaev 1970, 80). 


Towards the end of Letter H, Chaadaev hinted at a special religious path 
for Russia. He remarked that, ‘for the moment’, Russians would have to 
function without the West’s accumulated intellectual riches, because ‘we 
have another task to accomplish’ [nous avon autre chose à faire] 
(Tchaadaev 1970, 69). Just as ancient thinkers—Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Zoroaster, Plato—had looked towards the “new sun’ without perceiving the 
absolute truth it heralded, so today many learned Russians refused to see 
‘the truth’ about God. According to Chaadaev, after opening their eyes, new 
Christians from Russia might come to possess a religious fervour exceeding 
that felt by ‘old Christians’ from the West. He did not spell out Russians’ 
special path, but told his readers through Panova: ‘You no doubt anticipate, 
Madame, where this reasoning leads’ (Tchaadaev 1970, 86). 


FAITH AND PHILOSOPHY 


Letter III] asked not what moral philosophy can teach us about God, but 
rather what we can discover about the religious life from what one does not 
find in philosophy. 

Here Chaadaev made two arguments based on human nature. The first 
built on an observation by the French sceptic Montaigne, claiming that ‘to 
obey is the proper task of every rational soul who recognizes a celestial 
superior and benefactor’ (Tchaadaev 1970, 86). In Chaadaev’s opinion, 
human beings spend their lives seeking something to which, or someone to 
whom, they can submit themselves. Most of us sense our own finitude, our 
imperfection, the shakiness of our reason, and thus we yearn to find and to 
obey a power external to us who is infinite, perfect, and all-knowing. 

Chaadaev’s second argument held that human beings share a conception 
of the good, a ‘universal notion’ common to all times and places. In his 
opinion, this conception of the good could not possibly be the invention of 
reason, and so it must have come from outside of human beings, from a 
Supreme Being. This shared idea of the good, Chaadaev thought, had 
accounted for the general human conviction that we should adhere to the 
moral law, and thus for the existence of virtue and for the fact of historical 
progress. If, as Chaadaev claimed, we cannot discover the moral law by 
logical deduction—it is, after all, beyond philosophy—we can ‘open our 


consciousness to it’, recognize it within us, and live by its imperatives. 
Indeed, we must hunger to do so, for we cannot live ‘even for a minute’ 
without the idea of good and evil that the Creator has inscribed in our souls 
(Tchaadaev 1970, 95-6). 

According to Chaadaev, it follows from these two arguments that ideal 
human beings must abdicate ‘fatal ego’ [/a funeste moi actuel], submit to 
the divinely ordained life of God’s kingdom, and find in every movement of 
the soul ‘the principle that generates all other movements of the world’ 
(Tchaadaev 1970, 91). In effect, Chaadaev thought, the processes of self- 
emptying and submission to divine sovereignty lead mindful humans to 
fusion with God and to conscious unity with other created beings. 

According to Chaadaev, fusion with God and purposive unity with other 
human beings entails transcendence of time and of space. Chaadaev 
therefore rejected the notion that human life is strictly limited by time and 
space. Because human thought is not constrained by time or space, 
Chaadaev concluded, we have the capacity to fuse our consciousness with 
the perfect life of the Creator, with Heaven. He considered this fusion with 
God and fusion with our neighbours through compassion as manifestations 
of our higher nature. In fact, such fusion he defined as the goal of human 
progress (Tchaadaev 1970, 93-4). 

Chaadaev’s meditation on time and space owed something to 
Augustine’s Confessions, where, in Book XI, the bishop of Hippo argued 
that God lived before the creation of time, that God created time but 
humans divided it into units, that neither the past nor the future exists but 


only the present.* However, Chaadaev did not cite Augustine as the source 
of his discussion of time, because he wanted to emphasize the possibility of 
joining human temporal sensibilities to divine timelessness. The hidden 
source of Chaadaev’s third letter may be Gregory of Nyssa, who argued in 
his Life of Moses that human beings can approach God through a process of 
theosis, with the lowest stage of knowledge being cognition (philosophy), 
the second stage being meditation (seeing through the soul), and the final 
stage being fusion with divine existence (seeing God ‘in darkness’) 
(Gregoire de Nysse 1968). 

Letter I had begun with an unidentified Latin tag: ‘Absorpta est mors 
ad victoriam’. With it, Chaadaev alluded to a passage in Paul’s first letter to 
the Corinthians: ‘When the perishable has been clothed with the 
imperishable, and the mortal with immortality, then the saying that is 


written will come true: “Death has been swallowed up in victory.” This tag, 
as Vera Iur’evna Proskurina has noted, is Chaadaev’s ‘summary’ of the third 
letter (Chaadaev 1989, 578). He wanted to underline that submission to God 
is clothing ourselves ‘in the imperishable’ and thus is striving for victory 
over death. 

In Letter IV, Chaadaev tried to describe the difference between natural 
and moral phenomena. His basic idea was that natural phenomena may be 
measured and therefore quantified, whereas moral phenomena can neither 
be measured nor quantified. To number God’s parts would be both impious 
and absurd, he thought, for it would reduce God to a Being resembling 
humans. Chaadaev quoted Spinoza Ethics to the effect that speaking of 
divine reason and human reason by using the same noun is nothing other 
than using the same word, canus, to denote a celestial constellation and a 
courtyard animal (Tchaadaev 1970, 99-101). According to Chaadaev, 
quantification of natural phenomena is possible, because nature itself is 
finite; quantification of moral phenomena is ‘impossible’, because they are 
abstract and measureless. He faulted philosophy for failing to grasp the 
fundamental distinction between the natural and moral world, and thus for 
misunderstanding the moral world (Tchaadaev 1970, 102). He also noted 
that scientific reasoning based on observing the sequence of cause and 
effect makes little sense in the moral world, where actions are not 
predetermined but based on (sometimes arbitrary) moral choices 
(Tchaadaev 1970, 102-3). 

Turning to natural philosophy, which he now labelled ‘the positive 
sciences’, Chaadaev noted their rapid ascent in prestige over the past 
century or so. Of the three principal investigative methods in the positive 
sciences—Descartes’ deductive analysis, Bacon’s inductive observation of 
nature, and Newton’s celestial geometry—he chose to focus on Newton’s 
method. Chaadaev argued that, by itself, the law of gravitation does not 
explain the motions in nature, because there exists outside gravitation 
another force: an ‘initial impulsion’ that set objects in motion at creation’s 
beginning (Tchaadaev 1970, 103-4). Chaadaev likened the gravity inherent 
in matter and the external force acting upon matter to two ‘forces’ in the 
spiritual world: conscience and the ‘external power’ acting upon human 
beings. He noted that Newton himself, in commentaries on the Book of 
Revelations, had pointed to the ‘parallelism of two worlds’, the physical 
and spiritual (Tchaadaev 1970, 104-5). 


Chaadaev then argued that, in recognizing that a moral force external to 
us may be stronger than we are, human beings are acting, because ‘to know 
is to act’ [connaître c’est agir] (Tchaadaev 1970, 107). By this argument, he 
sought to preserve freedom of will: recognition of the Supreme Being is a 
free act, he thought, even if it entails, at the next step, submission to that 
Being (Tchaadaev 1970, 107-8). On his theory of mind, Chaadaev was 
bound to reject the empiricism of the Scottish school, which, he believed, 
reduced thinking to comparison of images based on sensations (Tchaadaev 
1970, 108). On his theory of liberty, Chaadaev was obliged to accept the 
Jewish and Christian notion that submission to law is freedom, whereas 
departure from law is sin and thus moral slavery. Paradoxically, Chaadaev 
held that, when we follow the law of our nature, we are unconscious of 
doing so but also ‘free’; when we disobey the law of our nature, ‘we 
annihilate ourselves’ and falsely imagine ourselves to be free, like the ‘wild 
ass’ in the Book of Job (Tchaadaev 1970, 109). 

Chaadaev worried that sinful human beings are like atoms, which no 
longer obey gravity and fly away from the thing holding them in place. On 
this theory of sin, every moral transgression, threatens to pull apart the 
world order. He noted that we are conscious of right and wrong, and to the 
degree we identify with the good, we truly are ‘in God’s image and 
likeness’. But he said not all sinners are enlightened enough to realize that 
their sins thwart God’s beneficent plan for the entire world: only a few 
chosen individuals [quelques hommes choisis| preserve the truth on earth. 
Chaadaev closed Letter IV by asserting that faith and reason together teach 
us to submit to God (Tchaadaev 1970, 110). 

Chaadaev’s Letter IV dealt with key issues he raised in Letter HI: the 
differences between natural and moral phenomena, and between natural and 
moral philosophy. Letter III had emphasized our human proclivity to submit 
to higher authority as a step towards fusing our consciousness with God. 
Letter IV, without effacing the distinction between natural and moral 
phenomena, pointed to the ‘parallelism’ of the natural and spiritual worlds, 
and thus tried to enlist scientific thinking as an ally of spiritual speculation. 
Although Chaadaev alluded at the letter’s beginning to schools that assign 
numbers to natural phenomena—he probably had in mind the Pythagoreans 
and Jewish kabbalists (Chaadaev 1989, 580)—his main interest lay in 
understanding the ideas of certain Enlightenment figures—especially 
Spinoza, Descartes, Bacon, and Newton. 


HUMAN AND DIVINE INTELLIGENCE 


Chaadaev’s Letter V discussed ‘the absolute unity’ of things. He argued that 
this unity had escaped the attention of scientists, who see in nature only 
particular things isolated from others. In the spiritual realm, the unity of 
things had been misunderstood by some dogmatic Christian theologians. 
According to his own theory of all-unity, ‘a primal impulse’ [première 
impulsion| set in motion both matter and spirit, and this impulse, 
communicated to things and to ideas, continued through the ages 
(Tchaadaev 1970, 117). 

Chaadaev compared the dissemination of ideas from one person to the 
next with the movement of spheres suspended in a contiguous row, with one 
sphere striking the others and its reverberant energy passing through the lot; 
in his opinion, the energy of ideas in motion constitutes ‘a universal 
intelligence’—“‘the sum of all ideas that live in human memory’. After 
many generations, these ideas form a tradition and become ‘the patrimony 
of humanity’. Each individual human ‘inhales them with each breath’, and 
the ideas ‘collect in the blood of the human race’ (Tchaadaev 1970, 119). 
The ideas he had in mind were the notion of a Supreme Being, the idea of 
right and wrong, the concept of justice and injustice. He contended that 
nobody can trace these ideas to human origins, and yet human beings 
cannot live without them. 

According to Chaadaev, to suppose that each individual invents the 
human intellectual patrimony anew, from infancy’s tabula rasa, is an 
absurdity. One should rather suppose that each individual possesses the 
capacity to know and to reason, and that this capacity is part of our 
inheritance from God. As Chaadaev put it, ‘on the day when man was 
created, God spoke to him, and he heard and listened: this is the true 
genesis of human reason’ (Tchaadaev 1970, 120-1). 

Chaadaev further held that human beings do not come into the world 
equipped with a fully developed knowledge of things; rather, each person 
acquires knowledge via ‘the constant and direct action of the supreme 
principle’, and via ideas inherited from other humans (Tchaadaev 1970, 
121-2). As we previously noted, Chaadaev thought the capacity to possess 
knowledge and to reason from it is a ‘faculty of soul’, but he admitted that 
our knowledge itself is often quite defective. He distinguished our access to 


‘objective reason’ (that is, to the idea of God that perpetually reproduces 
itself throughout history) and to ‘subjective reason’ (the ideas of other 
people, who are influenced by free will and thus by ‘abuse of liberty’) 
(Tchaadaev 1970, 122). Chaadaev sharply disagreed with those 
philosophers who have posited human beings, in the abstract, as spiritually 
pure and as possessing nothing but the ‘pure intelligence’ given them by 
God (Tchaadaev 1970, 122-3). He, rather, saw humans as imperfect beings 
seeking ‘to reconstruct themselves on an ideal type’—that is, to become 
more like God. The object of theosis is for human beings to seek perfection 
outside of themselves, not to recover their primal innocence. This was the 
path he found in sacred revelation, which urges us to link our fragmented 
minds to ‘the one, vast intelligence which completes and permeates this 
world and which renders past, present and future a single, indivisible 
whole’ (Tchaadaev 1970, 123). 

Among philosophers who had pointed to the importance of ideas pre- 
existing individual human beings, Chaadaev mentioned Plato, Descartes, 
and Kant. Although he did not endorse their philosophies of mind or their 
epistemological theories, he credited them for recognizing that human 
beings are more than sentient mammalian bipeds (Tchaadaev 1970, 125). 
On the last page of Letter V, he spoke of God as prime mover, setting the 
planets in their orbs but also granting human beings access to His ideas and 
thus situating us in an ‘immense circle’ of intelligence that we ourselves, 
God helping us, can perpetuate. 

Underlying Letter V was Chaadaev’s conception of the human soul. He 
signalled this theme by citing, in an epigraph at the letter’s beginning, John 
Milton’s sarcastic remark about ancient thinkers from Book IV of Paradise 
Regained: ‘Much of the soul they talk, but all awry’. Chaadaev rejected the 
panentheistic notion of the soul embedded in the divine Being, and also 
rejected the Eastern idea of metempsychosis, which held the soul to be part 
of nature. Nor could he imagine the soul as a perfect, eternal being, except 
in the sense that an individual human being, after a life of ‘perfective 
sanctity’, might merit the reward of eternal life (Tchaadaev 1970, 113-15). 
At bottom, Chaadaev proposed a deflationary view of the soul, consisting of 
two parts: the capacity to know and to reason, and the aspiration to 
construct itself according to ‘an ideal type’. He seemed to think that few 
souls utilize their faculty to reason as God intended, and that consequently 
the spiritual status of humanity as a whole is not very elevated. He 


emphasized therefore not the marvellousness of soul, but rather the 
‘mystery’ by which God’s supreme intelligence can transform our beings. It 
was as if, for Chaadaev, the soul is mere capacity to reason until it is 
animated by God, the prime mover, and by other believing Christians. Only 
through this external energy does the living soul escape solipsism. 

Chaadaev’s meditation on tradition as ‘the created intelligence fostered 
by the supreme intelligence’ (Tchaadaev 1970, 125) was the most 
interesting religious idea in the Philosophical Letters. Christians 
participating in this tradition constitute a community that transcends 
national and gender divisions, and that also crosses the boundaries between 
past, present, and future. As such, participants sustain a community 
analogous to the communion of saints—a community that Western 
Christians have regarded as a fixed point of doctrine since the eighth 
century, when it became part of the Apostles’ Creed. Yet in Chaadaev’s 
conception, this community coheres not because of grace, but by the 
‘created intelligence’ engendered by God. This intelligence is both active 
and passive: active, because it issues from God’s word and from 
interactions among Christians; passive, because each Christian receives 
knowledge from God and from previous generations of Christians. 
Chaadaev’s community is also self-sustaining to the degree that Christians 
energetically take part in contributing to it, from age to age; however, at 
least theoretically, the community of intelligence could disappear if the 
world turns away from God to sin. 

Chaadaev’s community of intelligence anticipated something like 
Teilhard de Chardin’s notion of human progress through evolving 
consciousness, but without Teilhard’s idea of unidirectional development 
and without his biologism. 


PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


When planning the Philosophical Letters, Chaadaev may have outlined 
Letters I, VI, and VII separately from the others, as an independent 
epistolary ‘cycle’ dealing with the problem of world history and Europe’s 
place in it. In Letters VI and VII, he advanced five interrelated arguments. 


Chaadaev’s first argument was that good history reveals, alongside 
human agency, “the direct and constant activity of providence’. He therefore 
dismissed secular histories as ‘vulgar’ [l histoire vulgaire] (Tchaadaev 
1970, 129). 

The second argument was that many historians had mistakenly assumed 
that, among all peoples and epochs, the ‘divine idea is expressed with equal 
clarity, equal energy’. In fact, he wrote, historians had tended to praise 
certain individuals and peoples, who had misunderstood life’s purpose, 
erected false idols in its stead, even mocked it (Tchaadaev 1970, 130- 1). 

For example, Chaadaev maintained that the ancient Greeks had 
‘idealized and divinized vice and crime’, embedding the ‘poesy of evil’ in 
their civilization (Tchaadaev 1970, 174). He admitted that Homer’s poetry 
had an ‘extraordinary charm’, but the attraction was of a purely 
materialistic sort and inclined ‘toward toleration of the wickedness in 
human nature’ (Tchaadaev 1970, 175). Chaadaev had little respect for the 
Socratic school of philosophers, whose views were, in his opinion, 
‘inconsistent, absurd, contradictory’ (Tchaadaev 1970, 168-9). Chaadaev 
thought Plato and the Platonists, vapid. In general, Chaadaev argued, 
contemporary historians had got every aspect of Greek culture wrong: in 
admiring Homer, Greek art, and Socrates, they turned a blind eye to vice 
and ignored God’s will. 

Chaadaev’s third argument was that wise historians should focus on the 
one true ‘home of truth’ in the world—Europe, and on the waxing and 
waning there of the religious spirit. He claimed historians, in the pursuit of 
this agenda, ought not invest their energies in the gathering of new facts, 
but rather should meditate on the meaning of known data (Tchaadaev 1970, 
132-5). What he had in mind was ‘pious meditation’ on the moral 
significance of historical events. 

Chaadaev praised the much-maligned Middle Ages as a period when the 
peoples of Europe thought of themselves as ʻa single society, 
geographically divided to be sure, but morally one’. In his opinion, during 
the Middle Ages, faith rather than politics animated society (Tchaadaev 
1970, 141). He interpreted the dawning of the Middle Ages as a ‘sure 
testimony to the education of the human race’, as a ‘providential event’ 
(Tchaadaev 1970, 145). Chaadaev criticized sixteenth-century European 
religious reformers for duplicity and for violence against the Roman 
Church. He called Calvin the ‘fierce assassin of Servetus’, Zwingli a 


‘rebel’, and Henry VIII a ‘tyrant’ (Tchaadaev 1970, 153). He maintained 
that the reformers ‘had returned the world to the disunity of paganism’ 
(Tchaadaev 1970, 152). He nevertheless suspected that the falsehoods and 
violence perpetrated by the Reformed Churches would not last. He 
prophesied that one day the ‘schismatic churches’ would rejoin the ‘mother 
Church’. In his opinion, the pope still stood as a visible symbol of human 
unity, as the hope for peoples seeking salvation. Chaadaev even asserted 
that humanity’s future unity already manifested itself as an unseen force 
holding people in invisible communion with one another. If for some reason 
the papacy were to disappear, Chaadaev predicted an end to humanity’s 
hope for a common life (Tchaadaev 1970, 154—5). 

Chaadaev’s approach to rewriting European history closely followed the 
ideas of François-René de Chateaubriand in Génie du Christianisme (1802). 
This four-volume work defended Christianity against its eighteenth-century 
critics, such as Voltaire whose Essai sur les moeurs (1756) Chateaubriand 
faulted for overlooking moral truths and for ridiculing just authority 
(Chateaubriand 1816, 108, 113-16). Incidentally, Chateaubriand considered 
the French a people little inclined to historical knowledge, because of their 
individualism—a point with which Chaadaev did not agree but which may 
have set him thinking about Russians’ being ‘outside of history’ 
(Chateaubriand 1816, 103-8). In general, Chateaubriand argued that 
‘religion conduces to explanation of the most incomprehensible facts in 
history’. Without religious awareness, he maintained, a historian is a mere 
‘sophist’ (Chateaubriand 1816, 92). Chaadaev also drew on Joseph de 
Maistre’s book Du Pape (1817), Félicité Robert de Lamennais’ Essai sur 
ľ indifference en matière de religion (1817—1823), and Pierre-Simon 
Ballanche’s Essais de palingénésie sociale (1827—1829), all of which made 
the point that Church authority had played a crucial role in the formation of 
European history and of French identity. Chaadaev owned and annotated all 
three books (RGB 2009, 54, 168). 

Chaadaev’s fourth argument was that historians should pay more 
attention to the monotheistic prophets whose words and demeanour had 
shaped world history. For example, Chaadaev saluted Moses for pressing on 
the Jews a belief in the one true God, and also belief in the Jews as God’s 
chosen people. Chaadaev also celebrated the Prophet Muhammad for 
helping destroy polytheism and for spreading the idea of one God to lands 
ignorant of it. Chaadaev asserted that Muhammad deserved praise 


‘incomparably more than does the crowd of useless sages’ whose ‘teachings 
had never fired anyone’s imagination nor warmed a single heart with their 
convictions’ (Tchaadaev 1970, 172). 

Chaadaev’s fifth argument, implicit in the preceding ones, was that 
European history, with its bitter divisions between godless and godly forces, 
portended a reckoning—a cataclysm that might inaugurate the kingdom of 
God. As in the past, prophetic voices would champion God and the unity of 
God’s people. Under current conditions, this ‘unity’ would encompass all 
Christian confessions—Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Orthodox. 
Christian society would also embrace Judaism and Islam for their fealty to 
the one true God. Chaadaev likely saw himself as prophet of the new order. 
In an 1831 letter to Aleksandr Sergeevich Pushkin about publication of one 
of the Philosophical Letters, Chaadaev asked: ‘Have you noticed that 
something unusual is happening in the moral world, something resembling 
what is happening in the depths of the material world?’ Chaadaev wrote of 
‘a profound revolution’ of a ‘universal class of all elements in human 
nature!’ (Chaadaev 1991, II, 69). 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


In Letter VIII, Chaadaev openly asserted that his generation was living at 
the dawn of a new age, at the beginning of a ‘moral cataclysm’ rivalling that 
of Jesus’ time. He decided that it would no longer do to speak of human 
beings as isolated individuals, as so many ‘ephemeral insects that are born 
and die the same day’. Instead one should define human beings as parts of 
the ‘mysterious reality’ of the kingdom of God (Tchaadaev 1970, 183). 

He expected that the disastrous effects of the Protestant Reformation, 
‘three centuries of error’, would not soon be forgotten but could be 
overcome. He cautioned that this process of unification in the Western 
Church would not come easily, because Protestants venerate Scriptures in a 
‘mechanical’ fashion. 

Chaadaev regarded the written word as an essential element in the moral 
world, but he insisted that writing is not the only and not the best means of 
communicating with others. He preferred the ‘living word of speech’ [/a 
vivante parole], ‘the instinct for the truth, the reflexive logic of a perfectly 


disciplined rational mind’. He believed that the fusion of intelligence with 
revelation, the fusion of different moral forces with the individual soul, is 
the ‘thought of God’, the ‘accomplished moral law’ (Tchaadaev 1970, 186). 
Achieving this goal would be ‘the end of all things, the final phase of 
human nature, the denouement of the universal drama, the grand 
apocalyptic synthesis’ (Tchaadaev 1970, 187). 

No careful reader of the Philosophical Letters can fail to be impressed 
by Chaadaev’s profundity or to wonder at his elusiveness. Although he was 
an autodidact, the sheer range of his erudition was astonishing with respect 
to both its chronological reach and its disciplinary catholicity. His opinions 
on natural philosophy and metaphysics usually drew on the best thinkers 
known to him, but his views were sometimes strikingly original: witness his 
ruminations on Russia’s cultural isolation, his hint that Russia’s peculiar 
situation might constitute an advantage in diagnosing and resolving the 
universal malaise, and his hypothesis that the future world community 
might depend on a confluence of human and divine intelligence. As a 
religious thinker, he was original, because he was a hybrid of three rare 
types: prophet (the first and last three letters combined the prophetic voice 
in denouncing Russia for its lack of identity, in admiring great prophets 
such as Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad, and in prophetically predicting the 
coming of God’s kingdom); mystic (letters two through five posited the 
fusion of human intelligence and divine knowledge, through theosis); and 
apocalyptic thinker (the ‘red thread’ running through all the letters is the 
coming of God’s kingdom, and this advent in the eighth letter is said to 
resemble a ‘moral cataclysm’, an ‘apocalyptic synthesis’). 

Yet on crucial matters, Chaadaev remained taciturn. If individual 
Russians escaped their cultural isolation by following his advice, could 
Russia as a whole do so? If Europe’s vitality depended finally on 
Catholicism and the Catholic tradition, could Europe’s prospects, three 
centuries after the Protestant ‘error’ and two centuries after the beginning of 
the Enlightenment’s assault on received philosophical wisdom, be positive? 
Did not his critique of contemporary European attitudes concerning Greek, 
Roman, and Islamic history suggest that the European intellectual elites had 
lost their bearings? And where did Chaadaev stand in confessional terms? 
Was he a pre-Photian Christian? A ‘new Christian’? Chaadaev thought it 
best not to spell out his opinions, partly out of caution, but partly because 
he wanted others to answer his questions for themselves. Yet provocation, 


however tempting a strategy for a philosopher, is dangerous for a religious 
thinker. 


CHAADAEV AND THE SLAVOPHILES 


The Slavophile—Westernizer controversy is generally thought to date from 
the late 1830s to the mid-1850s. Because all the figures involved in it had 
read Chaadaev’s ‘First Philosophical Letter’, some historians have pointed 
to its publication in 1836 as an event that triggered the controversy, and 
some have treated Chaadaev’s ‘religious Westernism’ as the main 
precipitant of the dispute (Walicki 2014, 147-59). This way of interpreting 
the dispute’s origins has its value, but one must be careful not to miss the 
deeper roots of Slavophile thinking which constituted a reaction against 
Hegelians’ ultra-rationalist approach to philosophy, but which also, for Ivan 
Kireevskii, came from intensive reading of the Greek Church fathers. 
Tracing the controversy solely to Chaadaev’s first letter can also be unfair 
to him insofar as it reduces his ideas to ‘hostility to Russia’, to anti- 
Orthodoxy, and to his supposedly indiscriminate love of the Catholic West. 
Nevertheless, Chaadaev did contribute to the Slavophile—Westernizer 
controversy by urgently posing questions and by making clear that they 
must not be ignored. 

As Walicki has noted, the Slavophiles’ worldview had at least three 
dimensions: a philosophy of history that was at once anti-modernist and 
militantly anti-Western; an ecclesiology that was rooted in Orthodoxy’s 
alleged superiority over Western Christian Churches; and an idea of 
personhood that was based on ‘wholeness’ and that was inimical to the 
Western conception of autonomous personhood. 

The Slavophiles’ philosophy of history rejected Western culture for its 
reliance on Roman rationalism, a cultural trait which, in the Slavophiles’ 
opinions, largely explained the Church schism between East and West and 
thus accounted for the West’s break from ‘true’ Christianity. The 
Slavophiles’ ecclesiology upheld Byzantium and the Eastern Church, citing 
that polity’s unique fealty to early Christian dogma. Yet the Slavophiles saw 
Orthodoxy not so much as an institutional arrangement knit together by 
parish priests, fraternal bishops, and Church councils, but rather as a 


community of believers joined together by the Holy Spirit and sustained by 
prayer. Moreover, the Slavophiles disparaged the Roman Church for its lack 
of freedom, and belittled Protestant confessions for their lack of unity. In 
their historiosophy and ecclesiology, the Slavophiles gave different answers 
to Chaadaev’s questions than the ones he offered. Where he saw Russia as 
outside of history because alien to the ‘true’ Christian habitus and devoid of 
reason, they saw Russia as free of Western rationalism, which, in their view, 
constituted a prison preventing individuals from entering spiritual 
community. The Slavophiles’ main religious idea—Aleksei Khomiakov’s 
notion of sobornost’ or spiritual community inspired by the Holy Spirit— 
was precisely an antidote to desiccating Western rationalism. Khomiakov’s 
idea was closely related to Kireevskii’s notion of ‘wholeness’ or ‘integral 
personhood’ [tsel’nost’], a personal identity suitable for entering 
community because rooted in immediate faith and free of destructive 
rationalism. In putting forth his ideal of integral personality, Kireevskii 
agreed with Chaadaev that personal identity can be had only through 
tradition and through community, but Kireevskii disagreed with Chaadaev 
about the locus of that tradition and community: for Kireevskii, the Eastern 
Church is the only home of true community. Quite appropriately, the 
Slavophiles asserted that Christians have access to spiritual knowledge 
through revelation, but they located revealed knowledge not only in 
Scripture or in the Church as an institution, but rather in the entire 
community of faith (Walicki 1999). 

The Slavophiles’ personal links to Chaadaev and their attitudes towards 
him remain to some degree a matter of conjecture. Chaadaev likely met 
Khomiakov in Moscow in the autumn of 1826, in connection with 
Pushkin’s return from house arrest; indeed they probably heard the poet 
read Boris Godunov at an evening gathering. Yet Chaadaev’s biographer 
Raymond T. McNally and Khomiakov’s biographer Peter K. Christoff have 
claimed that the two men met in Moscow salons much later, ‘around 1833’ 
(Christoff 1961, 48; McNally 1971, 96). We know that Khomiakov and 
Chaadaev publicly discussed Chaadaev’s theory of Russia and the West and 
also various ‘theological questions’. We also know that Khomiakov 
disapproved of Chaadaev’s ideas: according to Khomiakov’s associate 
Aleksandr Ivanovich Koshelev, their arguments ‘were as heated as they 
were long’ (Zapiski 1884, 75). Chaadaev and Khomiakov exchanged 
opinions periodically through the 1840s, their deepest disagreements having 


to do with Chaadaev’s notion that, before Peter, Russia lived ‘outside of 
history’. McNally has maintained that, between 1835 and 1843, Chaadaev 
and Khomiakov actually came close to agreeing that Byzantium played a 
positive role in Russia’s history, but, McNally asserted, Chaadaev clung 
stubbornly to his view that the unity of Western Europe under the pope was 
decisive in its historical trajectory (McNally 1971, 96—110). 

Chaadaev likely met Ivan Kireevskii in 1832, at a juncture when both 
considered Russia culturally backward. At the time, Kireevskii suggested 
that Old Russia had no direct access to the written Latin culture that had 
proved so crucial in Europe’s development (McNally 1971, 65-6). By 1845, 
as McNally has shown, Chaadaev and Kireevskii stood on opposite sides of 
the questions of Western European superiority to Russia: Kireevskii 
pronounced European culture ‘inadequate’, because of its ‘overwhelming 
personal and peculiar individualism’ (Kireevskii 1911, 142-3); Chaadaev 
interpreted Kireevskii’s anti-individualism and anti-rationalism as evidence 
of the Slavophiles’ ‘hatred of everything non-Russian’. When Kireevskii 
wrote about the ‘truth’ of Orthodox Christianity, Chaadaev asked: ‘Can 
there really be a Christianity which is unorthodox, i.e. false, and still be 
Christianity?’ (McNally 1971, 77—84). 

Studying the personal ties between Chaadaev and the two leading 
Slavophiles therefore suggests a strange pattern: towards the beginning of 
their relationship, Chaadaev and Khomiakov thoroughly disagreed with one 
another but later came closer together on certain key questions; meanwhile, 
Chaadaev and Kireevskii moved farther apart between 1832 and 1845. The 
dynamics of personal relationships therefore did not follow the assumed 
trajectory, positing that Chaadaev’s ‘First Philosophical Letter’ drove him 
and Slavophiles towards rancorous disagreement across the board. Rather, 
they seem to have debated questions at which they had arrived by 
independent means but which Chaadaev had put in urgent form. During the 
consideration of these questions, the debaters moved to and fro. 


CHAADAEV AND THE WESTERNIZERS 


Andrzej Walicki has constructed an ‘ideal model’ highlighting the major 
disagreements between the Slavophiles and the Westernizers. According to 


this model, the key differences can be summarized as follows: 


l. 


The Slavophiles defended the concept of ‘integral personality’, while 
the Westernizers insisted on the ‘autonomous individual’ as their 
ideal. 


The Slavophiles maintained that freedom is possible only within a 
community and only to the degree that members accept community 
values, while the Westernizers hoped for individual freedom from 
others’ control. 


The Slavophiles upheld unreflective faith in God, while the 
Westernizers regarded agonized reflection and analysis of the world 
as prerequisites of freedom. 


The Slavophiles rooted their universalism in Orthodoxy, while 
Westernizers demanded an overcoming of all particularisms, 
including religious confessionalism. 


The Slavophiles opposed attempts to impose rational constructs on 
the historical process, while the Westernizers supposed that only 
reason and will can transform reality. 


The Slavophiles wanted to submit to God’s will in history and 
therefore they tended to think in organic terms about the evolution of 
society, while the Westernizers embraced the necessity of progress 
towards social justice and enlightenment, even if that progress were 
to come at the cost of violence. 


The Slavophiles distrusted laws and institutions to the degree that 
these constituted ‘mechanical’ fetters on social relations, whereas the 
Westernizers considered good laws and well-designed governments 
as earmarks of progress. 


The Slavophiles admired the Russian people as a collective 
repository of religious wisdom, while the Westernizers considered 
the common people unenlightened, backward, ‘dark’. 


The Slavophiles idealized the traditionalist, pre-capitalist social 
order, while the Westernizers had a more complex view of the 
benefits and costs of traditional society. (adapted from Walicki 1975, 
446-50) 


According to Walicki, Chaadaev played a key role in Westernism’s 
development through his discussion in the ‘First Philosophical Letter’ of 
Russians’ sense of alienation (Walicki 1975, 337-8). That letter had 
anticipated the Westernizers’ feeling of apartness from the common people, 
their sad realization, as Vissarion Belinskii put it in 1841, that “we are men 
without a country, even worse than without a country’ (Walicki 1975, 338). 
For most of the radical Westernizers, the sense of alienation from the people 
was compounded by the religious gulf between themselves—Europeanized 
sceptics or subscribers to Saint-Simon’s socially oriented ‘new 
Christianity —and the common people who instinctively identified with 
Orthodoxy. Chaadaev had felt the same distance from the people, but for 
different reasons: their status as serfs, their distance from deep 
understanding of Christianity, and also his own non-dogmatic, supra- 
confessional Christian ideal, an ideal that he suspected would never be 
acceptable to the masses. Walicki may nevertheless be right to argue that 
Chaadaev’s ‘First Philosophical Letter’ provided a frame of reference for 
Slavophile and Westernizer thinking about ‘overcoming’ isolation from the 
people (Walicki 1975, 342). 

In general, reading Chaadaev’s ‘First Philosophical Letter’ pushed the 
Westernizers to ponder the feasibility of behaving as autonomous 
individuals in Russia, to think about the prospects for freedom outside of 
community, and about the ways that faith and freedom might be related. On 
these questions, the Westernizers disagreed with Chaadaev who described 
the difficulties confronting autonomous individuals in Russia, who 
considered faith outside of community and outside of tradition virtually 
impossible, and who regarded faith and liberty as consistent rather than 
mutually contradictory goals. Chaadaev and the Westernizers were closer to 
each other in their rejection of religious particularisms and in their attitudes 
towards reason as a component of historical change, but Chaadaev did not 
share the Westernizers’ belief in progress achieved through coercion. His 
theory of history urged harmonious collaboration between human and 
divine reason, and so he was much more of an organicist than were the 
Westernizers. The Westernizers’ interest in law and good government (an 
interest more typical of moderate Westernizers like Timofei Nikolaevich 
Granovskii and his student Boris Nikolaevich Chicherin than of radical 
Westernizers such as Belinskii and Herzen) issued from their faith in 
individual liberty and in historical progress, but not from any confidence on 


their part that God’s kingdom was imminent. They tended not to share 
Chaadaev’s hope in ‘apocalyptic synthesis’. The main exception in this 
regard, as we shall see, was Herzen who, like Chaadaev, felt in his bones 
‘the shaking of the world principle’. 

Perhaps the two Westernizers most attuned to Chaadaev’s social 
criticisms of Russia were the literary critic Belinskii and the belletrist 
Herzen. 

Belinskii’s links to Chaadaev have long been a subject of debate among 
historians. On the one hand, Belinskii’s Soviet-era biographer V. S. 
Nechaeva has maintained that Chaadaev had no influence on Belinski1’s 
thought (Nechaeva 1954, 397). On the other hand, Mark Iakovlevich 
Poliakov has argued that Belinskit knew of and approved Chaadaev’s 
opposition to serfdom and that, in 1833, Belinskii even sympathized with 
Chaadaev’s ‘pro-Catholic’ perspective (Poliakov 1960a, 1960b; Filatova 
1976, 94-7). 

Belinski1 met Chaadaev in person at the Levashevs’ house in Moscow in 
September 1838 (LB 1958, 173). In October that same year Belinskii and 
Chaadaev discussed the history of theatre in Russia and the study of 
German philosophy in Bakunin’s circle (LB 1958, 176). We do not know 
much about the substance of Belinskii’s views on Chaadaev before January 
1841, when he energetically defended Chaadaev against the public 
accusation that Chaadaev, in the ‘First Philosophical Letter’, had wrongly 
attacked the entire Russian people (LB 1958, 278). This was the famous 
incident at the Panaev household witnessed by Herzen and recorded in 
Byloe i dumy [My Past and Thoughts]. When lanuarii Mikhailovich 
Neverov described Chaadaev’s ‘First Philosophical Letter’ as ‘vile’ and 
‘contemptible’, and accused Chaadaev of the ‘crime’ of violating the unity 
of the people and of the fatherland, Belinskii, 


jumped up from his seat ... and spoke with electrifying energy, commenting on the 
accusations with murderous sarcasm: ‘What touchiness! [The inquisitors and censors] beat 
us with rods, and we do not protest; they send us to Siberia, and we do not protest; but now 
Chaadaev has insulted the people’s honor, and we must not dare speak out; to speak out is 
impudence, a lackey must never protest! Why is it that in more enlightened countries, where 
sensitivity must be more developed than in Kostroma or Kaluga, people are not offended by 
words?’ (Gertsen 1956, 33) 


Later, in 1843, in an article on Peter the Great’s transformation of Russian 
culture, Belinskii endorsed Chaadaev’s argument for the importance of 


‘self-abnegation’ [samootritsanie] as a trait of the Russian character (LB 
1958, 348-9). 

The evidence of Belinskii’s interactions with Chaadaev therefore 
supports the conclusion that by 1841 Belinski1 knew and respected 
Chaadaev’s social role as critic of Russia. Belinskii’s outspoken defence of 
Chaadaev in 1841 was more than an indication of personal sympathy: it was 
an act of civic courage. When Neverov told Belinskii that, ‘in civilized 
countries, there are prisons where the authorities lock up the insane who 
insult what the entire people values, and ... the authorities act rightly’, 
Belinskii responded: ‘And in still more civilized countries there are 
guillotines to execute those who find such things appealing’ (Gertsen 1956, 
34). In the early 1840s, Belinskii’s view of Chaadaev was predicated on 
agreement with Chaadaev’s notion of individual dignity and, paradoxically, 
on acceptance of Chaadaev’s commitment to ‘self-abnegation’ as a Russian 
trait. Belinskii’s increasing hostility towards organized religion and his 
flirtation with atheism in the mid-1840s make it difficult to gauge his 
attitude towards Chaadaev at that time. Even if Belinskii could not accept 
Chaadaev’s belief in God, the two men perhaps agreed that Christianity, 
properly understood, aims for social justice. 


CHAADAEV AND HERZEN 


Herzen’s relationship with Chaadaev was closer and more intellectually 
complex than was Belinskii’s. Herzen and Chaadaev met in July 1834, 
shortly before Herzen’s arrest and exile (LG 1974, 60; Gurvich-Lishchiner 
2006, 51-2). Herzen read the ‘First Philosophical Letter’ in Viatka in late 
October or early November 1836: since the letter was published 
anonymously, Herzen did not learn of Chaadaev’s authorship until several 
months later (LG 1974, 103). In late January 1837, Herzen was informed of 
Chaadaev’s house arrest, of Nadezhdin’s exile, and of the search of 
Belinskii’s papers (LG 1974, 114). In 1838—1839, Herzen renewed his 
relationship with Chaadaev by sending greetings through the Levashevs and 
by consenting to help Chaadaev sort out a private land dispute (LG 1974, 
187, 193). 


After returning to Moscow from exile in March 1840, Herzen sought out 
Chaadaev, meeting him in the early spring, and again in October of that 
year (LG 1974, 221, 229). And, as mentioned before, Herzen witnessed and 
recorded Belinskii’s impassioned defence of Chaadaev’s letter at Panaevs’ 
(LG 1974, 236). Thereafter, Herzen saw Chaadaev when he could: in July 
1842 at Chaadaev’s Moscow home on Basmannaia Street (LG 1974, 259), 
again at Chaadaev’s in early September that year (LG 1974, 261), and twice 
more that year in other venues (LG 1974, 265, 267, 269). In 1843, Herzen 
saw Chaadaev on at least three occasions (LG 1974, 278, 290-1). By 1844, 
Herzen and Chaadaev had become good friends. They exchanged 
information about books ‘once or twice a week’ (Gurvich-Lishchiner 2006, 
52). They were so amicable that, in late 1844, the poet Nikolai 
Mikhailovich Iazykov targeted them and Granovskii in a satiric verse (LG 
1974, 322-3). In December 1845, Herzen sent Chaadaev an inscribed copy 
of his novel Who Is to Blame? [Kto vinovat?| (LG 1974, 348, 378). 

In September 1849, Herzen wrote his Moscow friends from Europe 
asking them to show Chaadaev his essay From the Other Shore |S togo 
berega]. After inspecting it, Chaadaev remarked: ‘Yes, I have shaped him 
[Herzen], my disciple’ [Da, ia ego formiroval, moi stavlennik| (LG 1974, 
518). 

The climax of Herzen’s relationship with Chaadaev came in 1851, after 
publication of Herzen’s On the Development of Revolutionary Ideas in 
Russia, in which he dedicated several pages to discussing Chaadaev’s 
thought. On 26 July 1851, Chaadaev thanked Herzen for ‘remembering’ and 
‘loving’ him, then described himself ‘as a person not compelled to be an 
example of the persecution against which people rebel, but rather of another 
kind which they bear with a sort of touching humility and which, if I am not 
mistaken, is much more damaging than the first’ (Chaadaev 1989, 495). 

Taken at face value, Herzen’s ties with Chaadaev indicate a two-decade 
relationship based on Chaadaev’s confrontation with autocracy and on 
mutual exchange of ideas. Chaadaev’s 1849 description of Herzen as ‘my 
disciple’ raises the question whether Chaadaev’s impact on the Slavophile— 
Westernizer controversy came mainly through Herzen rather than through 
the Slavophiles. In considering this issue, let us ponder the stages of 
Herzen’s intellectual exchange with Chaadaev. 

Initially, in late 1836 and early 1837, Herzen assimilated the ‘First 
Philosophical Letter’. On reading it in Viatka, he was struck by its ‘sadly- 


serious tone’, its message of ‘suffering, now cold now angry’, and above all 
by its status as ‘an indictment of Russia, a protest of an individual who felt 
it necessary, after all he had endured, to unburden himself of all 
accumulated in his heart’. Herzen sensed that Chaadaev had spoken for 
himself, ‘for those long torn from the people, for those who lived under a 
prosaic, gray, unyielding [governmental] yoke’ (Gertsen 1956, 139-40). 

Second, between 1838 and 1841, Herzen developed a friendship with 
Chaadaev. This friendship rested in part on his admiration for Chaadaev’s 
comportment in high society, where Chaadaev stood ‘in living protest’ 
against the emptiness and caprice of society (Gertsen 1956, 142), but also 
grew in larger part out of Herzen’s solidarity with Chaadaev’s idea of 
Russia, as expressed in the ‘First Philosophical Letter’. The confrontation 
between Belinskii and Neverov at Panaevs’ in 1841 was triggered by 
Neverov’s ‘vulgar speech’ denouncing Chaadaev’s letter. Before Belinskii 
spoke, Herzen himself bluntly told Neverov that Chaadaev’s letter was 
neither ‘vulgar’ nor ‘contemptible’, but an attempt by an honest man to 
speak his mind (Gertsen 1956, 33). As Herzen got to know Chaadaev, he 
became convinced that Chaadaev was a religious man, a follower of 
Schelling’s mystical philosophy but also of ‘revolutionary Catholicism’— 
that is, the religion of Lamennais (Gertsen 1956, 144-5). 

Between 1842 and 1847, when Herzen left Russia for good, Herzen and 
Chaadaev deepened their relationship, but now in the context of the 
Slavophile controversy. In September 1842, they discussed ‘Catholicism 
and the current scene’. In this conversation, Chaadaev apparently laid out 
for Herzen his entire religious system (LG 1974, 261). Later that autumn, at 
Avdot’ia Petrovna Elagina’s, they ‘heatedly discussed a legal issue’ related 
to the ongoing debate between Belinskii and Kireevskii (LG 1974, 265). In 
December 1842, they participated in another debate at Elagina’s involving 
Khomiakov and Ivan Sergeevich Aksakov (LG 1974, 267). In November 
1843, Chaadaev told Herzen that the public lecture given by Granovskii on 
medieval Europe was an historical ‘event’ (LG 1974, 290-1). This reaction 
to Granovskii’s lecture was consistent with the opinions of others in the 
Westernizer camp who considered Granovskii’s praise for Europe as an 
attack on the Slavophiles, but perhaps Chaadaev also saw Granovskii’s 
interest in feudal Europe as grist for his own ‘Catholic’ perspective. 
Iazykov’s 1844 satiric assault on Granovskii, Herzen, and Chaadaev linked 
them as the foremost ‘Europeans’ in Moscow high society. By entitling his 


poem ‘To Chaadaew’ [K Chaadaevu], lazykov wrongly implied that 
Chaadaev was the ‘leader’ of the ‘European’ or ‘Westernizer’ faction. 
Herzen’s response to the assault on Chaadaev was to accuse the Slavophiles 
of ‘lacking humaneness and nobility’ (LG 1974, 325). 

Fourth, in the last stage of the relationship between Herzen and 
Chaadaev, Herzen used Chaadaev’s contrast between Europe and Russia, 
between the ‘decaying’ old world and the nascent ‘new’ one, as a key theme 
in From the Other Shore. By 1847, Herzen had left behind institutional and 
revealed religion, but he did adapt to his own purposes Chaadaev’s idea that 
Europe was undergoing a moral-cultural transformation rivalling that of 
Jesus’ time. In From the Other Shore Herzen also appropriated two 
elements of Chaadaev’s hybrid character: the prophet and the apocalyptic 
thinker. He left out Chaadaev the mystic—that is, Chaadaev’s commitment 
to theosis, to the salvation of souls through ‘genuine’ Christianity. Because 
of Herzen’s admiration for Chaadaev’s prophetic, apocalyptic thinking, 
Chaadaev’s description of Herzen as moi stavlennik was nevertheless 
accurate. Indeed, if we see socialism as the consequence of the religious 
impulse to seek justice, minus belief in otherworldly salvation, Herzen was 
Chaadaev’s intellectual heir. 

For Herzen, Chaadaev was a heroic but pessimistic figure who pictured 
Moscow’s great ‘tongue-less’ bell as a hieroglyph of Russia symbolizing 
that ‘vast mute land’ (Gertsen 1956, 146-7). Herzen did not espy in 
Chaadaev the joyousness of the true Christian for whom salvation is all that 
matters and for whom the end times represent, alongside the political 
possibility of a millennium of happiness, the ultimate hope. 
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CHAPTER 8 


SLAVOPHILISM AND THE 
ORIGINS OF RUSSIAN 
RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY 


RANDALL A. POOLE 


INTRODUCTION 


THE ‘Slavophile controversy’, as Andrzej Walicki put it in the title of a 
classic book, has been the source of enormous creativity in Russian 
intellectual history (Walicki 1975). Slavophilism and the responses it has 
generated have touched virtually every area of Russian thought and culture. 
Nowhere has its impact been stronger, more creative, and enduring than in 
Russian religious thought. Slavophilism was Russia’s first religious- 
philosophical movement. It laid the foundations for the remarkable 
development of Russian religious philosophy that began around 1880. 
Nicholas Lossky wrote that while the two leading Slavophiles, Aleksei 
Khomiakov (1804-1860) and Ivan Kireevsky (1806-1856), may not have 
elaborated a system of philosophy, ‘they set out the program and 
established the spirit of the philosophical movement which is the most 
original and valuable achievement of Russian thought—I mean the attempt 
of the Russian thinkers to develop a systematic Christian world conception’. 
Lossky lists Vladimir Soloviev and others in the ‘whole galaxy of 
philosophers’ who were inspired by the Slavophiles (Lossky 1951, 14). 


Khomiakov and Kireevsky were themselves concerned to ‘develop a 
systematic Christian world conception’, or at least to show how one might 
be developed. They recognized that precisely this—the defence of Christian 
theism and its meaning for humanity—was the task of modern religious 
philosophy, given the rise of materialism and other challenges to religious 
belief. Despite their criticism of Western rationalism, they were not 
irrationalists. They esteemed reason and held that faith and reason were 
compatible, indeed equally necessary, parts of an integral whole. They were 
ardent defenders of human freedom and dignity. At the basis of their 
worldview was the common romantic idea of ‘wholeness of spirit’, but they 
gave it a deeper and multifaceted meaning, drawing out its epistemological, 
ethical, ecclesiological, and ontological implications. Their main religious- 
philosophical concepts were developments of it: sobornost’ (catholicity, 
conciliarity, community), faithful or believing reason, and integral 
personhood. Khomiakov and Kireevsky were convinced that human beings, 
through integrating faith and reason and achieving spiritual wholeness, 
could apprehend reality in its ontological or noumenal depths. This type of 
integral knowledge could not be attained by the abstract, analytic intellect 
alone, which by its nature remained at the phenomenal level of reality. 
These philosophical conclusions followed from their faith and religious 
experience. 

Despite their hostility to Catholicism, which Nikolai Berdiaev called 
their ‘fundamental error’ (Berdiaev 1998, 331), Khomiakov and Kireevsky 
approached the perennial problem of faith and reason in a way that recalls 
St. Anselm’s formulation: ‘faith seeking understanding’ (fides quaerens 
intellectum). Clearly their thought has a significance that transcends Russia. 
Robert Bird has remarked that Khomiakov’s conception of the Church (his 
ecclesiology), in particular his concept of sobornost, has ‘changed the 
landscape of Christian theology the world over’ (Bird 2004, 198). 


SLAVOPHILISM: SOURCES AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Religious philosophy and theology are universal by their nature; thus it is 
not surprising that one interpretive approach to Khomiakov’s and 


Kireevsky’s religious thought is to disassociate it to a certain extent from 
the rest of Slavophilism, on the grounds that the latter is too ideological, 
utopian, or nationalistic. Such matters of critical interpretation involve the 
question of sources and influences.! According to one of its earlier 
American historians, Slavophilism was the most ‘comprehensive’, 
‘coherent’, and ‘authentic’ expression of romantic thought in Russia 
(Riasanovsky 1976, 176-7). No one can deny that European romanticism, 
Schelling first of all, fundamentally shaped it. Kireevsky was a member of 
the Society of Wisdom-Lovers (founded in 1823), which was absorbed in 
Schelling’s philosophical romanticism. Together with romanticism, another 
source-type was Khomiakov’s and Kireevsky’s personal faith, religious 
experience, and knowledge of patristic theology, especially the works of the 
Eastern Church Fathers.” There is an old and persistent debate in the 
historiography over the relative significance of these two types of sources, 
but clearly both were very important. Moreover, they were compatible. 
Romantic thinkers (such as Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi) extolled faith as a 
distinctive type of sensibility by which human beings can affirm the 
noumenal ‘thing-in-itself? and experience spiritual or divine reality. This 
was very close to the Slavophile conception. As mentioned above, 
‘wholeness of spirit’ was pre-eminently a romantic concept, and no concept 
was more basic for Khomiakov and Kireevsky. They regarded Schelling as 
its re-creator (vozsozdatel’ tsel nosti dukha) (Christoff 1961, 129). 
Slavophile religious thought developed in the period after Khomiakov’s 


first (and seminal) essay in theology, ‘The Church is One’. It was probably 
written in 1846 but was not published until 1864, after the author’s death. 
Until the late 1840s, Khomiakov and Kireevsky concentrated on other areas 
of Slavophile doctrine, in particular the philosophy of history and social 
philosophy. In both areas, they, together with Konstantin Aksakov (1817-— 
1860), elaborated sharply contrasting representations of Russian and 
European civilizations. 

The first statements of the Slavophile position were articulated in 1839: 
Khomiakov’s ‘On the Old and New’ and Kireevsky’s ‘In Reply to 
Khomiakov’.* In these and other writings the Slavophiles argued that 
Russia’s distinctive path of historical development, outside the classical 
legacy of the West, was a blessing: it enabled the country to avoid the 
rationalistic, formalistic, and antagonistic principles of Roman law and 


civilization. Instead, pre-Petrine Russia cultivated its own distinctive virtues 
—moral, spiritual, and communal ones that were held to be embodied in the 
village commune and in the Orthodox Church. In particular: ‘The cult of the 
commune was a cornerstone of Slavophile ideology, revealing many of its 
most important aspects’ (Horuyy 2010, 33). Even the Russian autocracy had 
a place in this picture of Russian community: Authentic Russian freedom 
was ‘freedom from politics’, which the autocrat provided by carrying the 
burdens of state on his own shoulders, recognizing that he had absolute 
power only in the external or political sphere. The Slavophiles idealized the 
relationship between the Russian land (i.e. the common people) and the 
state as one of mutual non-interference. Clearly, their representation of old 


Russia can be seen as an example of retrospective utopianism and of 


romantic organicism.” 


In the late 1840s and early 1850s, Khomiakov and Kireevsky began to 
shift their focus to ecclesiology and epistemology, with greater attention to 
more purely religious-philosophical problems, though still within 
confessional and polemical contexts (extolling the virtues of Orthodoxy 
over Western Christianity). Sergei Khoruzhii argues that there was a 
discernible trend away from the historical-organicist paradigm towards an 
ontological-personalist (or personological) paradigm, indeed towards a 
‘theology of personhood’ (Khoruzhii 2004; Horuyy 2010, 45-50). Integral 
personhood became the very centre of Khomiakov’s and Kireevsky’s 
mature thought. This development fully applied, even especially applied, to 
the concept of sobornost, which for Khomiakov came to mean the ideal or 
transcendent (rather than empirical or historical) qualities of the divine- 
human community (the Church) through which people can most fully 
realize their personhood (Khoruzhi 2004, 48-57). Far from entailing any 
collectivist suppression of the person, the idea of sobornost was premised 
on the recognition that personhood depended on freedom and community, 
that persons realize themselves through free and loving interaction with 
each other (Rossum 2005, 307-10). This was a Trinitarian truth: God 
himself consists in a communion of persons (the Trinity) (Khoruzhii 2004, 
57-62). Through the sobornyi qualities of freedom, faith, and mutual love, 
persons become ever more filled with grace and move ever closer to union 
with the divine (theosis). 

In addition to ‘The Church is One’, Khomiakov’s religious- 
philosophical writings include his letters in English to William Palmer 


(1844-1854), as well as six essays in French on ecclesiastical and 


theological themes (1853-1860). In 1857, he published Kireevsky’s 
philosophical ‘Fragments’ and appended his own essay to them. This was 
followed by two open philosophical letters to Iurii Samarin (1858—1860). 
These three essays show that, together with his religious-ecclesial 
consciousness, Khomiakov had a powerful philosophical mind.’ 

Kireevsky wrote relatively little over the course of his life, about twelve 
full-length articles. In 1852 he published ‘On the Nature of European 
Culture and on Its Relationship to Russian Culture’, a transitional essay 
between his earlier works and his later, more philosophical writings. By far 
his most influential work (with respect to the future development of Russian 
religious philosophy) was his last essay, ‘On the Necessity and Possibility 
of New Principles in Philosophy’. It appeared just after his death in June 
1856 and forms a set with the ‘Fragments’ published by Khomiakov a year 
later.® 

Khomiakov and Kireevsky were men of deep faith. Their religious- 
philosophical thought was grounded in their experience of Russian 
Orthodoxy. Khomiakov came from a devout family; his mother’s piety was 
an especially important influence on him.’ From this spiritual atmosphere 
he acquired an exceptional ‘strength and firmness of a faith illuminated by 
reason’, as Zenkovsky puts it (Zenkovsky 1953, 180-1). Fellow Slavophile 
[Iurii Samarin (1819-1876) was the first to emphasize the experiential 
character of Khomiakov’s theology, especially for his ecclesiology or 
theory of the Church.'° For him the Church was an experiential reality, a 
‘living organism, an organism of truth and love’, as Samarin put it, ‘or more 
precisely: truth and love as an organism’ (Samarin 1998, 171). The true 
Church is one through its free communal experience and embodiment of the 
Holy Spirit. The idea of sobornost—a neologism coined later to express 
Khomiakov’s vision—was premised on inner freedom, the very condition 
of genuine faith, religious experience, and recognition of divine truth. 
Khoruzhii defined it as ‘the freedom of self-realization in truth’ (Khoruzhi 
1994, 20-1). Samarin celebrated Khomiakov’s ideas as a ringing defence of 
freedom of conscience, writing that he ‘represented an original 
manifestation of total freedom in religious consciousness, one nearly 
unprecedented in our land’ (Samarin 1998, 165). 


Khomiakov’s religious experience was deepened by his knowledge of 
the works of the Church Fathers, which he seems to have studied carefully, 
‘becoming permeated with their spirit’ (Zenkovsky 1953, 184).'! In general 
he was highly learned across a large number of fields. A crucially important 
event in his theological development was the Encyclical of the Eastern 
Patriarchs of 6 May 1848, in reply to Pope Pius IX’s Epistle ‘to the 
Easterns’ exactly five months earlier (Christoff 1961, 142, 157-9). 
Khomiakov interpreted the Patriarchal Encyclical (relying especially on 
paragraph seventeen) as affirming that the guardian of Christian truth is not 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy but ‘the whole people of the Church’ through 
their faith and love. Quoting the encyclical from memory (inaccurately) in 
his letter to William Palmer of 8 October 1850, he continued: ‘No 
Hierarchical Order nor Supremacy is to be considered as a guarantee of 
truth. The knowledge of truth is given to mutual love’ (Khomiakov 1998f, 
157). This is a key formulation of Khomiakov’s ‘epistemology of love’. In 
the decade that followed he would develop it as the experiential core of 
sobornost (see the penultimate section below, Sobornost). 

In contrast to Khomiakov, Kireevsky’s faith, at least in a self-conscious 
sense, came not with childhood but somewhat later, under the influence not 
so much of his mother (though she was very religious) but of his wife, 
Natal’ia née Arbeneva (1809-1900). They were married in 1834 and by 
1842 his ‘conversion’, as she called it, was complete. She and her spiritual 
adviser, the monk Filaret (1758—1842) of the Novospasskii Monastery in 
Moscow, were instrumental in this process. Kireevsky proceeded to 
immerse himself in the religious world of Optina Pustyn, located near his 
family estate. ! According to Zenkovsky, ‘His whole personality and 
spiritual world were shot through with the rays of religious consciousness. 
His was a genuine and profound religious experience, and in giving it 
meaning he drew very close to the immense spiritual wealth that was 
opened to him in the Optina Cloister’ (Zenkovsky 1953, 213). The Optina 
spiritual elder (starets) Makarii (Ivanov) (1788—1860) was the most 
important spiritual and intellectual influence on Kireevsky’s life from 1845 
on.’ 

Makarii, Ivan and Natal’ia, and also Archpriest F. A. Golubinskii (1797— 
1854), professor of philosophy at the Moscow Theological Academy, 
collaborated on an important project: translating and publishing the works 


of Simeon the New Theologian, Maximus the Confessor, Isaac the Syrian, 
and other Eastern Church Fathers (Michelson 2017, 54). Their publication 
programme resulted in sixteen volumes by 1860 (Engelstein 2009a, 138). In 
this way they played an important part in the century-long patristic revival 
in Russia. The revival was promoted especially by the massive, multi- 
generational effort undertaken in the country’s four theological academies 
to publish the works of the Church Fathers in Russian translation (see 
Chapter 6 in this Handbook). Kireevsky’s own study of the Eastern Church 
Fathers convinced him that the Holy Trinity was ‘the most exalted core of 
all divine truth’ and that it should ground and give direction to the 
development of the Christian philosophical worldview (Christoff 1972, 
125). As Christoff notes, he came to this realization about the same time 
that the 1848 Encyclical of the Eastern Patriarchs helped to crystallize 
Khomiuakov’s religious consciousness. 


KIREEVSKY: FAITH AND REASON 


Kireevsky’s faith and religious experience achieved their fullest 
philosophical articulation at the end of his life, in his famous essay, ‘On the 
Necessity and Possibility of New Principles in Philosophy’, and in his 
essential philosophical ‘Fragments’. The essay and fragments present a type 
of programme for the development of a distinctive Russian religious 
philosophy, a new Christian philosophy grounded in Orthodox spiritual 
experience and faith. In striking ways, his programme anticipates the 
subsequent development of modern Russian religious philosophy by figures 
such as Vladimir Soloviev, Sergei Trubetskoi, and Sergei Bulgakov. That 
prescience, perhaps more than the actual content of his own writings, has 
contributed to his reputation. 

Kireevsky’s central theme is the mutual relationship of faith and reason. 
They have often been put in opposition to each other, perhaps no more so 
than in the modern secular West, but also in certain forms of religion such 
as fundamentalism. Kireevsky’s approach is very different. He regards faith 
and reason as necessary and integrally related parts of one whole. Both he 
and Khomiakov referred to that whole by various terms, including reason, 
mind, soul, spirit, and person, with ‘person’ being perhaps the best and most 


encompassing term. Khomiakov speaks of ‘integral reason’ and Kireevsky 
of ‘believing reason’ or “believing thought’; they use these terms to indicate 
that reason properly includes faith and cannot be integral or whole without 
it. Berdiaev wrote that ‘Slavophile philosophy is the philosophy of the 
integral life of the spirit’ (Berdiaev 1998, 337). While integral reason must 
be faithful, so too should faith be reasonable. Khomiakov wrote of 
‘intelligent faith’, and Kireevsky asked, ‘What kind of faith is it that is 
incompatible with reason?’ (Khomiakov 1998b, 60; Kireevsky 1998b, 236). 
Both thinkers deplored blind faith and religious fanaticism. They firmly 
defended intellectual freedom. Berdiaev remarked that the Slavophiles’ 
‘love of freedom was astonishing’ (Berdiaev 1998, 334). 

Kireevsky’s landmark concept is ‘believing reason’ or faithful reason. 
His 1856 essay gave it a formative role in the future development of 
Russian religious philosophy (Slesinski 1999; Antonov 2007). By 
integrating faith and reason, it strives to achieve ‘the inner wholeness of the 
mind essential for the comprehension of the integral truth’ (Kireevsky 
1998b, 240). In a revealing and oft-cited passage from the ‘Fragments’, he 
wrote that faith: 


embraces the entire wholeness of the human being ... Therefore, believing thought is best 
characterized by its attempt to gather all the separate parts of the soul into one force, to 
search out that inner heart of being where reason and will, feeling and conscience, the 
beautiful and the true, the wonderful and the desired, the just and the merciful, and all the 
capacity of the mind converge into one living unity, and in this way the essential human 
personality is restored in its primordial indivisibility. 

(Kireevsky 1998c, 285) 


Faith has the essential role in integrating our intellectual and spiritual 
capacities, in making the person whole, and in bringing us to truth. 
Zenkovsky held that Kireevsky’s philosophical anthropology (his 
conception of human nature) was ‘extremely close to patristic thought’ and 
that it (like patristic thought) was a dynamic conception because inner 
spiritual focus, depth, and wholeness was not a given state but a task to be 
achieved (Zenkovsky 1953, 216). The Slavophile philosopher insisted that 
wholeness was an ideal and an aspiration. ‘The first condition for the 
elevation of reason is that one should strive to gather into a single 
indivisible whole all one’s individual powers, which in the ordinary human 
condition remain in a state of dispersion and conflict’. One should, he 
continues, ‘constantly seek in the depths of one’s soul that inner root of 


understanding where all the separate forces merge into one living and 
integral vision of the mind’ (Kireevsky 1998b, 259-60). Faith was both the 


ideal driving the quest for wholeness and thus for truth, and also the means 


for achieving them. !4 


Why is faith, and not reason alone, necessary for knowledge of truth and 
reality? Khomiakov addressed this question more directly four years later in 
his second letter to Samarin, writing that faith is ‘that faculty of reason 
which apprehends actual (real) data and makes them available to analysis 
and awareness by the understanding [Verstand] (Khomiakov 1976, 251). 
But Kireevsky, too, wrestled with faith and reason as a basic problem of 
epistemology: how can the mind know anything beyond itself, how can it 
transcend the immanent phenomena or objects of consciousness and know 
reality? His answer was that ‘on its own’—which for him was an artificial 
and false way of posing the problem—the mind does not have access to 
reality and cannot know truth. Thus his concept of reason (believing reason) 
includes faith from the beginning as a necessary constituent element. 

Faith is necessary for integral reason because it transcends the limits of 
immanent consciousness and grounds reason in being, which for Kireevsky 
meant ultimately in divine being. He wrote that faith is ‘an actual event of 
inner life, through which people enter into essential communion with divine 
things (with the higher world, with heaven, with the Godhead)’ (Kireevsky 
1998c, 289). Faith is the very consciousness ‘of the relationship between 
the living Divine personality and the human personality’ (Kireevsky 1998c, 
285). Believing reason penetrates to the ontological or noumenal 
(ultimately Trinitarian) depths of reality, whereas rationalism remains at the 
abstract, detached level of phenomena. It is a kind of inner revelation or 
immediate apprehension that grounds the mind, the human person, in divine 
being. That is what makes possible integral knowledge (Walicki 1975, 150- 
6). The restoration of being by believing or faithful reason, the recognition 
that being transcends the narrow confines of rationalism (understood as 
‘immanentism’ or ‘phenomenalism’), came to be hailed as the distinctive 
ontologism of Russian religious philosophy. As Berdiaev put it in 1911: 
‘Epistemologism is the philosophy of the abstract, rationalistic 
understanding, whereas ontologism is the philosophy of the integral 
reason’, which ‘grasps not abstract categories but concrete realities’ 
(Berdiaev 1998, 345). No doubt the most passionate champion of Russian 
ontologism was Vladimir Ern (1882-1917), who put it to nationalistic 


purposes.!° Four decades later V. V. Zenkovsky adopted it as one of the 
major principles informing his interpretation of the history of Russian 
philosophy (Zenkovsky 1953). 

In his 1856 essay Kireevsky gives a sweeping account of the rise of 
rationalism and its pernicious, almost hegemonic hold (in his telling) on 
Western thought and culture, beginning with Aristotle, continuing through 
scholasticism, and culminating in Hegelianism. He saw rationalism as 
faithless reason, and thus as the antipode of believing reason. Together they 
form one of his main binaries. Rationalism is the assertion of the autonomy 
of reason, the attempt to exclude faith and to claim the supremacy and self- 
sufficiency of the abstract, analytic, logical understanding (Verstand, 
rassudok). But without faith, reason must confine itself to its own immanent 
sphere, barring itself from access to transcendent reality. Referring to the 
rise of modern rationalism after the Reformation, Kireevsky writes: 
‘Having broken the wholeness of the spirit into fragments, and having left 
the higher consciousness of truth to detached logical thinking, people were 
torn away, in the depths of their self-consciousness, from all connections 
with reality, and they themselves appeared on earth as abstract beings’ 
(Kireevsky 1998b, 257). Rationalism dissolves reality into its concepts. 
Thus, Kireevsky asks, how can it not present ‘the whole existence of the 
world as the transparent dialectic of human reason, and human reason as the 
self-consciousness of universal being?’ (Kireevsky 1998b, 234). Clearly he 
thinks Hegelianism was the culmination of rationalism. But he indicates 
that there was also an empiricist path, which sought to derive the laws of 
being and thought from empirical phenomena. Both types of rationalism, 
empiricist and idealist, ‘merged into one intellectual view based on the 
identity of reason and being’ (Kireevsky 1998b, 243). 

This is an important conclusion, one which soon would be further 
developed by Khomiakov. For both Slavophile thinkers, rationalism was a 
type of immanentism or phenomenalism. Though they did not use those 
terms, by the end of the century their Russian neo-idealist successors did, 
following their logic. Russian philosophers typically criticized rationalistic 
German forms of idealism as ‘abstract’ because they dissolved being into 
immanent consciousness. Russian idealism and religious philosophy, by 
contrast, were extolled as ‘concrete’ (e.g. Sergei Trubetskoi’s ‘concrete 
idealism’ and Lev Lopatin’s ‘concrete spiritualism’) because they 
recognized that being was transcendent and needed to be faithfully 


experienced rather than merely thought. The term ‘concrete’ captured the 
distinctive ‘ontologism’ of Russian religious-philosophical thought—and 
also its personalism. 

Kireevsky found the fundamental flaw of rationalism in its pretension to 
ground reason in itself, rather than in divine being as revealed through faith. 
He indicated that recent German philosophers, Schelling in particular, had 
come to a similar conclusion, as they realized that reason cannot be reduced 
to abstract, logical understanding and that its wholeness needed to be 
restored. Rationalism seemed to be nearing the end of its cycle. In short, 
Kireevsky hoped that a consensus was taking shape on ‘the necessity and 
possibility of new principles in philosophy’. It goes without saying that he 
thought the main new principle for the future development of philosophy, 
the way forward beyond the rationalistic impasse, was his own concept of 
believing or faithful reason. But this new principle was actually an old one: 
he emphasized that long ago the Church Fathers recognized it and built the 
first Christian philosophy on it. He himself, as noted above, studied and 
translated their works during his visits to the Optina Pustyn Hermitage near 
his country estate. In his philosophical fragments he wrote evocatively: 


Believing philosophy will accept the guidance of the Holy Fathers as the first grounds for its 
self-comprehension, all the more so as this guidance cannot be surmised by abstract 
thinking. For the truths expressed by the Holy Fathers were achieved by them from 
immediate, inner experience and are communicated to us not as a logical conclusion ... but 
rather as the testimony of eyewitnesses concerning a country they have been to. 


(Kireevsky 1998c, 283)!° 


Though patristic in foundation and inspiration, Kireevsky envisaged that the 
new philosophy would be modern. It would develop ‘in accordance with the 
modern state of learning and in concert with the requirements and issues of 
modern reason’ (Kireevsky 1998c, 281). In particular it would respect, draw 
sustenance from, and itself nourish intellectual freedom, science, and 
culture. True, Kireevsky refers to ‘the inviolability of the bounds of Divine 
Revelation’, but following Khomiakov he understood this to mean the 
highest ideal of truth towards which believing reason can aspire. Divine 
truth ‘is an assurance of the purity and firmness of faith in the Orthodox 
Church’ (Kireevsky 1998b, 258-9). It protects the freedom of all those who 
pursue it. Kireevsky’s understanding of revealed divine truth was 
ecumenical, inspired not only by the seven councils, of course, but also by 
Schelling, whom he praised as the type of person ‘born not once in 


centuries but once in millennia’. He expressed critical sympathy for 
Schelling’s project of tracing Divine Revelation through the history of all of 
humanity’s actual consciousness of God (Kireevsky 1998b, 272). 


KIREEVSKY AND KHOMIAKOV: COMMON 
PRINCIPLES 


Kireevsky’s programme for the development of a distinctive Russian 
religious philosophy had a deep and enduring impact on Russian thought. 
That is evident already in the case of Khomiakov. The intellectual and 
spiritual affinity between the two thinkers is striking. There are at least five 
main similarities. First and foremost, each had the same fundamental vision 
of the wholeness of mind and spirit by which truth can alone be understood. 
They used the term ‘faith’ to describe both this wholeness and the way to 
achieve it. In 1853, in the first of his French ecclesiological writings, 
Khomiuakov defined faith as ‘an act of all the powers of the mind, grasped 
and subjugated in their most intimate depths by the living truth of the 
revealed fact’. ‘All the powers of the soul’, he said, ‘are illuminated by 
faith’ (Khomiakov 1998b, 60-1, 62). Second, they understood spiritual 
wholeness as a moral aspiration that was premised, therefore, on human 
freedom. Zenkovsky’s observation about the dynamic quality of 
Kireevsky’s conception of human nature—because spiritual wholeness is an 
ideal or aspiration—is even truer of Khomiakov, who wrote: ‘It is this 
striving that comprises the inner human life; any halt in human striving is 
inner death’ (Khomiakov 1998g, 302). For him, free will and moral 
aspiration were the essential human qualities. They could not be explained 
as natural phenomena, so Khomiakov thought they indicated that human 
beings were created in the image and likeness of God—an especially 
important point for him, as we will see. 

Third, both thinkers recognized that faith, like freedom and morality, 
was an inner human quality (rather than externally prescribed dogma). 
Indeed, it was integral to personhood itself. Khomiakov remarked that faith 
was ‘an essentially moral principle’ (Khomiakov 1998c, 88). Kireevsky 
wrote that without faith, ‘no action will have a moral character, and there 
will be no human beings, properly speaking. For human beings are their 


faith’ (Kireevsky 1998c, 286). Fourth, both appreciated that knowledge of 
truth depended on the extent to which reason conformed to the moral law 
and thus ultimately to love, but Khomiakov gave the moral quality of 
integral reason much more emphasis. He wrote that ‘love is the first and 
highest of the moral world’s laws, in accordance to which our reason must 
be structured in order to achieve knowledge’. The ‘comprehension of truth 
is founded upon love and is impossible without it’, because truth is 
‘inaccessible to any individual method of thought’ (Khomiakov 1998g, 
313). This is the epistemic core of the concept of sobornost. Fifth, they had 
the same understanding of abstract rationalism and the way it radically 
impaired wholeness and impeded progress towards truth. 


KHOMIAKOV: CRITIQUE OF ABSTRACT 
RATIONALISM, FAITH IN SPIRITUAL 
REALITY 


Though Khomiakov’s philosophical writings span just the four years 
between Kireevsky’s death and his own, they are incisive. In his 
commentary to Kireevsky’s philosophical fragments and in his first 
philosophical letter to Samarin, he says that the whole error of rationalism 
was that it mistook abstract, rational understanding (Verstand, rassudok) for 
all of reason (Vernunft, razum). Taking abstract concept as the sole basis of 
all thought ‘destroys the world’, for it turns reality into mere possibility 
(Khomiakov 1976, 231—2). His focus is on German idealism from Kant to 
Hegel. He acknowledges that it represents the highest achievement of the 
science of dialectical understanding (analytical reason) and thus should be 
recognized as ‘a great and immortal monument to human genius’ 
(Khomiakov 1998g, 305). It has disclosed the nature of rationalistic 
knowledge, and also (unwittingly) the insufficiency of such knowledge. For 
in such knowledge the object is reflected without its reality, in Khomiakov’s 
formulation (Khomiakov 1998g, 305). To put it a bit differently, what is 
known becomes an object or phenomenon, while the noumenon or thing-in- 
itself is left behind. In such knowledge, even the subject itself remains in 
the noumenal sphere. Kant referred to this subject as the transcendental 


unity of apperception (or simply the transcendental self) while Khomiakov 
calls it ‘the energy of the spirit or reason: will’ (Khomiakov 1998g, 306). 
Both Kant and Khomiakov drew the same conclusion: the human person in 
its essence (reason and will) remains in the pre-objective sphere and thus 
preserves its freedom. This is a point of great importance for Khomiakov in 
view of the primacy of freedom and morality in his understanding of human 
nature. 

Khomiakov explicitly recognized that there was an immeasurable gulf 
between Kant’s view that we cannot know the thing-in-itself and the view 
of his successors, Hegel in particular, that the thing-in-itself does not exist. 
Hegelianism, he says, deprived itself of a ‘substratum’, and the end result 
was a phenomenon ‘curious and worth studying’ (Khomiakov 1976, 228). 
Without a substratum, with nothing other than abstract thought, Hegelian 
idealism was highly unstable. Among Left Hegelians such as Ludwig 
Feuerbach, it was easily transformed into materialism. Thus Hegelianism, 
‘the most abstract of human abstractions, simply grabbed hold of matter and 
passed to the purest and crudest materialism’ (Khomiakov 1976, 234). 
Khomiakov was the first Russian thinker to thus diagnose German idealism 
as a type of free-floating phenomenalism fated to degenerate into 
materialism. His interpretation became the standard one among subsequent 
Russian idealists such as Sergei Trubetskoi and Lev Lopatin. Further, 
Khomiakov explains why matter cannot serve as the sought-for substratum: 
the human mind properly conceives the substratum, or the ground of being, 
as absolute or infinite, which matter obviously is not. The untenability of 
materialism is clear in another way: it cannot begin to account for the 
emergence of mind. How, Khomiakov asks, can thought be a development 
of matter? Where is there any kind of resemblance to consciousness? 
(Khomiakov 1976, 237-8, 240). 

The inner testimony of human consciousness, including free will, 
morality, and religious experience, made it obvious to Khomiakov that the 
‘substratum’ or ultimate reality was spirit. ‘The human soul has an 
instinctive sense for all that is beautiful, true, and holy’, he wrote in 1855, 
in the second of his French writings (Khomiakov 1998c, 101). Faith is the 
conviction that this instinctive sense, our inner experience and moral 
intuition, is not delusional but truthful, that it testifies to a spiritual, divine 
reality. Thus integral reason, to be true to reality, must include faith. 
Khomuiakov describes faith as ‘unmediated, living, and absolute knowledge 


. reason’s ability to see, as it were’ (Khomiakov 1998g, 310). Faith 
provides for a type of reason (integral reason) ‘which is inwardly organized 
in full moral congeniality to omnipresent reason’. Yet it ‘preserves the 
freedom of the rationalistic understanding with its own independence, while 
at the same time enriching the analysis of the rationalistic understanding 
with the infinite wealth of data acquired with its clairvoyance’ (Khomiakov 
1998g, 311-12). Since Khomiakov conceived faith as ‘an essentially moral 
principle’ and since love is the highest moral law, it is clear that ‘full moral 
congeniality’ with omnipotent reason comes through love, both divine and 
human. In this way Khomiakov found that ‘philosophical thought returns to 
the unshakeable truths of faith, and that the Church’s reason is the supreme 
possibility for human reason without restraining the latter’s own particular 
development’ (Khomiakov 1998g, 312-13; cf. Khomiakov 1998c, 88). He 
presents this conclusion as a clarification of Kireevsky’s thought, but it is a 
more profound development of it. 

It bears emphasizing that the faith that reveals the ‘substratum’ or 
ultimate reality to be spirit comes from within. In his book on Khomiakov, 
Berdiaev wrote that faith is a ‘function of the will as the nucleus of our 
integral spiritual being’ (Berdiaev 1998, 341). Khomiakov himself said that 
‘willing reason or reasoning will’ (most clearly through its highest law of 
love) constitutes ‘the definition of the spirit itself? (Khomiakov 1998¢, 
312). In short, in our rational will and free creativity we recognize ourselves 
as spiritual beings, thence we recognize being itself as spiritual. Free will is 
the primary (inner) evidence for the ontological reality of the spiritual—for 
faith in it—because free will refutes materialism: Khomiakov’s argument is 
straightforward in its logic, if not always in its formulation. In his ‘Second 
Letter to Iu. F. Samarin’, he maintains that free will is a basic concept of 
reason, which ‘simply cannot doubt its creative activity’ (Khomiakov 1976, 
264-8, quotation at 267). Free will substantiates his spiritualistic (theistic) 
conception of the world. Berdiaev calls it ‘concrete spiritualism’: concrete 
because it does not restrict itself to the abstract concepts of the rationalistic 
understanding but through faithful integral reason plumbs the depths of 
spiritual being (Berdiaev 1998, 341).!7 

While Khomiakov may not have been (as Berdiaev characterized him) 
‘the founder of Russian philosophy’, certainly he was a seminal Russian 
philosopher of Christian freedom and truth (Berdiaev 1998, 344). He taught 
that free will was one of the pillars of faith in divine reality, that through 


their freedom human beings can aspire towards that reality and become 
more worthy of it (moral perfectibility), and that knowledge of the truths of 
faith depends on their free, inner recognition (freedom of conscience, 
freedom of thought). Khomiakov found sanction for human freedom, 
dignity, and moral perfectibility in the ‘image and likeness’ theology of the 
Church Fathers and in the decisions of the ecumenical councils. Against 
various Christological heresies that distorted either Christ’s true divinity or 
His true humanity, the Church Fathers affirmed the value of human nature 
alongside the divine and thus gave validity, ‘in Christ, to the rights of 
human freedom’ (Khomiakov 1998d, 123). In his French writings 
Khomiakov interprets the determinations of the ecumenical councils to 
mean: ‘the rational creature is the image of its creator to such an extent that 
God was able to be and was human. The abyss is overcome: humanity 
receives the glorious privilege of plumbing the perfection of the eternal 
being. Human beings receive the happy obligation of aspiring toward moral 
perfection, for they are like God’ (Khomiakov 1998c, 109; cf. Khomiakov 
1998d, 123). Khomiakov gave so much importance to this idea of human 
perfectibility according to the image and likeness of God that he expressed 
it in very similar terms in two different places. Vladimir Soloviev would 
later formulate it as Bogochelovechestvo (divine humanity) (see Chapters 
12 and 15 in this Handbook). 


SOBORNOST 


The culmination of Khomiakov’s religious thought is the concept of 
sobornost—the highest development of the idea of spiritual wholeness that 
was the central Slavophile teaching.'* In its properly theological meaning, 
sobornost refers to the qualities of an ideal community united by the moral 
law of mutual love and by an ever-deeper faith in divine truth. Through love 
and faith, the sobornyi community is ever more illuminated by grace, and 
the human becomes ever more like the divine. The essence of sobornost is 
love—a love both divine and human, and spiritual in both the moral and 
ontological meanings of the term. As we have seen, love also had an 
epistemological meaning for Khomiakov. In fact, he was emphatic: ‘the 
communion of love is not only useful, but fully necessary in order to grasp 


truth’ (Khomiakov 1998g, 313). All three levels of meaning form an 
intricate whole. If at the ontological level God is love as spiritual being, 
then the more that human beings embody the supreme moral law of love, 
the more they will both know divine truth and themselves become like God. 
By its nature, love is both personal and communal: persons grow in (divine- 
human) personhood through loving each other. Ultimately this is a 
Trinitarian truth: three (and in principle all) persons in one God. In one 
place Khomiakov refers to the Trinity as ‘the inner definition of divinity’ 
(1998c, 108), which seems to entail that being itself is a communion of 
persons and thus can be known only in loving communion (Zizioulas 1985). 
That is the ontological premise of Khomiakov’s epistemology of love. With 
it, he laid the foundations for the subsequent development of sobornost as a 
Trinitarian ontology of personhood (Khoruzhii 2004). 

For Khomiakov, the Church is the ideal sobornyi community. Its unity, 
he wrote, is based on ‘the moral law of mutual love and prayer’ and on ‘the 
mystery of human freedom in Christ’ (Khomiakov 1998d, 134). This man 
of deep faith can be forgiven for sometimes seeming to conflate the ideal 
Church with its historical or institutional forms, as when, for example, he 
claimed that ‘the whole history of the Church has been that of human 
freedom illuminated by grace and bearing witness to Divine Truth’ 
(Khomiakov 1998d, 133). He often referred to the Church as truth. He 
meant transcendent truth, which can only be recognized freely from within, 
through faith. For him, the true Church transcends any of its historical, 
institutional representations. It is not an external authority. Any form of 
coercion violates its nature. Khomiakov consistently defended freedom of 
thought within the Church as the only way to truth. He understood the 
Church as divine truth and as the sobornyi realization of that truth through 
freedom, mutual love, and faith. His conception deserves to be recognized 
as an ecumenical and perennial one, which is why Iurii Samarin called 


Khomiakov a teacher of the Church (Samarin 1998, 183).!° 


LEGACY 


Kireevsky and Khomiakov left a rich and productive legacy. As Lossky 
emphasizes, it decisively shaped the future development of Russian 


religious philosophy (Lossky 1951, 14, 26, 28-9, 41). The most important 
part of their legacy is Russian philosophical personalism: the defence of the 
intrinsic and insuperable value of the human person, or of human dignity. 
As Kireevsky put it, ‘only a reasoning and free personality is what is 
essential in the world. It alone has a distinctive significance. Everything 
else has only a relative significance’ (Kireevsky 1998c, 284). By way of 
review, it 1s possible to distinguish (somewhat artificially) between two 
aspects of the Slavophile conception of personhood. First is the ontological 
conviction that the person is grounded or substantiated in transcendent 
being, which can be known or experienced only through faithful, integral 
reason. The second aspect is the recognition that personhood consists in 
community, the ideal qualities of which constitute sobornost. As we have 
seen, by the end of the nineteenth century Russian philosophers were using 
the term ‘concrete’ to designate the ontological-personalist distinctiveness 
of Russian religious-philosophical thought. But the communal-sobornyi 
aspect was also present in Russian personalism. In its fullest theological 
development (among thinkers like Soloviev, Florensky, and Bulgakov) it 
was a type of Trinitarian personalism. 

Vladimir Soloviev (1853-1900) is generally regarded as Russia’s 
greatest religious philosopher (see Chapter 12 in this Handbook). His debt 
to the Slavophiles is obvious even by the titles of his early philosophical 
works: The Crisis of Western Philosophy: Against the Positivists (1974), 
Philosophical Principles of Integral Knowledge (1877), and Critique of 
Abstract Principles (1880).?° The last named work was his doctoral 
dissertation. In the final chapters (39-46) he turns to epistemology and 
adopts the Slavophile position. His essential argument is that abstract, 
rational knowledge operates at the level of the phenomenal, external 
relations between subject and object. Therefore, it cannot get to their real 
existence or inner unity. Only faith can do that. It reveals them in their ‘all- 
unity’, in absolute being, in God. All-unity, the inner ontological affinity of 
subject and object, is the necessary metaphysical premise of knowledge, 
‘for in the contrary case the object could not pass over into our 
consciousness and our consciousness could not penetrate into the object’ 
(Soloviev 2001, 296). 

One of Soloviev’s first and closest philosophical disciples was Sergei 
Trubetskoi (1862—1905). In his first major essay, ‘On the Nature of Human 
Consciousness’ (1889—1891), he, too, put the Slavophile conception of faith 


at the basis of his theory of knowledge, embracing Khomiakov’s 
‘epistemology of love’ in particular. Their fellow Moscow philosopher Lev 
Lopatin (1855—1920) wrote that while they sharply differed with the 
Slavophiles in their political and social philosophy, they were on the same 
ground when it came to matters of theoretical philosophy. ‘Both Soloviev 
and Prince Trubetskoi were fervently convinced that authentic knowledge 
rests on the harmonious combination of experience, reason, and faith’ 
(Lopatin 1911, 173). Moreover, Trubetskoi followed the Slavophile 
teaching on the necessary social or communal nature of personhood. In his 
celebrated concepts of ‘sobornyi consciousness’ and ‘metaphysical 
socialism’, he held that everyone’s consciousness is sobornyi and related 
(ultimately one) in the sobornyi consciousness of the Absolute, and that, by 
its nature, personhood is a shared or communal property (essentially, 
persons cannot be alone). Perfect love in the perfect divine-human 
community (the Church) is ‘the unity of all in one, the consciousness of all 
in oneself and oneself in all’ (Trubetskoi 1908, 109). 

Soloviev and Trubetskoi valued law as a necessary condition for the 
existence of society and therefore for the realization of all higher human 
development—including the ideal moral communities of sobornost (and 
Soloviev’s very similar social ideal of ‘free theocracy’). Lopatin had just 
this difference in mind when he noted that Soloviev and Trubetskoi parted 
company with the Slavophiles in matters of social and political philosophy. 
The prominent liberal philosopher Pavel Novgorodtsev (1866-1924) 
praised Soloviev’s moral-philosophical justification of law, in particular 
against ‘Slavophile illusions’ that law was unimportant and unnecessary for 
the Russian people (Novgorodtsev 1901). It is certainly true that 
Slavophilism (especially in the figure of Konstantin Aksakov) contributed 
greatly to the Russian ‘tradition of the censure of law’ (Walicki 1987, 
chapter 1). By the end of the nineteenth century, that tradition was being 
challenged by powerful new legal philosophies advanced by Russian 
religious idealists (see Chapter 15 in this Handbook). Yet the necessary 
element of law was never entirely absent from the Slavophiles’ legacy for 
Russian philosophical personalism. In his penultimate philosophical 
‘fragment’ Ivan Kireevsky wrote: ‘Justice, morality, the spirit of the people, 
human dignity, and the sanctity of lawfulness |zakonnost’] can all be felt 
only along with an awareness of the eternal religious relations of humanity’ 
(Kireevsky 1998c, 291, italics added). 
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CHAPTER 9 


VICTORIA FREDE 


NIHILISM emerged in Russia in the mid-nineteenth century. The term, which 
derives from the Latin nihi/, nothing, signals its negating stance, which 
assumed two interlocking forms. One, which I will call practical, consisted 
in the rejection of all existing political, social, and religious authorities and 
came to the fore in the 1860s. A second, more theoretical, emerged in the 
1840s and denied the directive power of all abstract principles as guides to 
action, along with the ability of signifiers such as good and evil to capture 
and account for human experience, especially suffering. Faith in a 
providential God and in a beneficent plan that organizes worldly events was 
to be discarded. In its most extreme form, theoretical nihilism asserted that 
history and life itself contain no inherent meaning, recognizing value only 
in the individual’s momentary drives and inclinations. Although these 
propositions proved difficult to sustain, several of Russia’s most influential 
writers experimented with them, including Vissarion Belinskii, Alexander 
Herzen, and Ivan Turgenev, followed by Dmitrii Pisarev. Of these four, 
Pisarev came closest to combining nihilism’s practical, largely life- 
affirming iconoclasm with the grimmer implications of the theoretical 
position. 

The term ‘nihilism’ had always expressed opprobrium. In the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century, it served French and German 
philosophers and literary theorists as a cudgel to disparage their opponents 
and was largely directed against philosophical idealists and literary 
romantics. Both were faulted for taking representations generated from 


within the mind—as opposed to the material world—as their starting point, 
constructing a system on the basis of nothing: nihilism (Riedel 1978, 380- 
5). It was in this pejorative sense that nihilism first entered Russian 
vocabulary in the late 1820s (Alekseev 1927, 415—16). In Western Europe, 
‘nihilism’ grew ever more elastic, easily combining accusations of 
philosophical and aesthetic heterodoxy with religious freethinking and 
atheism, as well as with social and political non-conformism. The word 
further described a spirit of disenchantment, boredom, and alienation from 
society. Contrariwise, during the 1840s, and especially after 1848, nihilism 
would denote destructive furore and was used to discredit social and 
political rebellion and revolutionary violence (Riedel 1978, 390-9). 

Nihilism gained greater currency and coherence after the publication of 
Ivan Turgenev’s novel Fathers and Sons in 1862. Turgenev put the word 
into the mouths of radicals of the 1860s generation, asserting that they both 
(a) discarded abstract ‘principles’ unattached to empirical data as 
meaningless, and (b) stridently defended their right to criticize every social 
and political defect without recognizing the obligation to offer positive 
solutions (Turgenev 1981, 25, 51). While Pisarev welcomed Turgenev’s 
novel and the designation nihilist, most of his peers rejected it as a calumny 
(Kirpotin 1933, chapter 8; Pozefsky 2003, chapters 3, 6). Contrary to 
Turgenev’s assertions, most radicals continued to view positive principles 
such as truth and justice as the lynchpin of their movement, which aimed to 
resolve existing social problems. Despite radical remonstrance, the label 
‘nihilist’ stuck, creating a terminological pitfall for scholars. 

Secondary literature on Russian nihilism has concentrated on its 
practical side, treating 1860s radicalism and nihilism as synonymous. As 
participants in a subculture or counterculture, we are told, young nihilists 
rejected established authorities—from teachers, parents, and priests to the 
police, state officials, and the autocrat himself, developing a strong 
identification with other members of their generation (Brower 1975, 35-6; 
Confino 1990, 518-20). Commands were no longer to be obeyed; truths 
were no longer to be accepted without empirical verification. Historians 
have attributed these changes to Russia’s crushing defeat in the Crimean 
War, to Nicholas I’s death and Alexander II’s liberalizing reforms, as well 
as to the growing self-assertion of commoners, raznochintsy, among 
students and journalists. Nihilists’ insistence on empirical verification was 


further ascribed to the spread of philosophical materialism, which 
developed in Germany in the mid-1840s and early 1850s (Rogers 1960, 12). 

Highlighting practical nihilism’s performative flavour, historians pointed 
to the importance of dress and comportment: ‘rudeness and curt manners, 
negligent styles of dress and even untidiness became meaningful, 
ideologically weighted signs that immediately distinguished nihilists from 
the members of the opposing camp (the traditionalists, the reactionaries)’ 
(Brower 1975, 15-16; Paperno 1988, 18; Ely 2016, 76-9). Radical 
literature, including novels and works of literary criticism, provided some 
behavioural models, but so too did ‘anti-nihilist? novels, which portrayed 
radicals as rude, crass, slovenly, conceited, even as driven by a personal 
will to power (Moser 1964, chapters 3, 6). Nihilists picked up these 
stereotypes in provocative gestures of defiance, relying heavily on the 
irreverence with which they delivered their gestural ‘no’. Pisarev’s pithy 
formulation has often been used as a summation for nihilism itself: ‘what 
can be smashed should be; what stands up under the blows is acceptable; 
what flies into a thousand pieces is trash’ (Brower 1975, 15; Pisarev 2000a, 
284). 

Nihilist irreverence, however, rested on more than pithy phrases. 
Considering its theoretical basis apart from the overall culture of radicalism 
of the 1860s—uinstead of treating them as identical—allows us to engage its 
fundamental assertions about the relationship between the individual and 
society, about personal commitments and obligations. These are not 
adequately explained by invoking the immediate social and political 
circumstances of Alexander II’s early reign, or even the influence of 
philosophical materialism, despite the latter’s overt revolutionary 
implications. Materialists believed that science would bolster the political 
force of concepts such as equality and justice; that historical progress was 
underwritten by these principles; and that these should serve as directives 
for action (Frede 2010, 71). Nihilists, properly speaking, recognized neither 
principles nor progress. 

This chapter explores the lineage that connected the theoretical nihilism 
of the 1840s to that of the 1860s. The continuities have garnered scant 
attention (Plotkin 1945, 194-7; Novikov 1972, 81-8; Confino 1990, 494, 
499), partly due to reservations about theoretical nihilism itself. As Charles 
Moser wrote, it was philosophically incoherent and socially unacceptable. If 
it were consistent, nihilism would stand for ‘intellectual negation and the 


sheer destruction of whatever may in fact exist, be it material or spiritual’ 
and would permit ‘no positive philosophical or religious beliefs at all. In its 
pure form, a doctrine of this type has been held by very few people; no 
society could tolerate a man who attempted seriously to put such theories 
into practice’ (Moser 1964, 18-19). As we will see, there were indeed 
inconsistencies in the negating views that Belinsky, Herzen, Turgenev, and 
Pisarev expressed, but these contradictions should not exclude them from 
historical consideration. 


THE OBJECTS OF DENIAL 


The negating spirit that took hold of Belinsky, Herzen, and Turgenev in the 
1840s took aim at two propositions, theological and philosophical. One 
target was the view that the individual is obliged to navigate between good 
and evil as transcendent categories, which endow life with moral meaning, 
and that the function of the will is to choose between them. A second target 
was the assertion that events in an individual’s life and in history are 
significant only insofar as they contribute to a grander scheme of 
development. 

Belinsky, Herzen, and Turgenev all studied at Moscow University during 
the early reign of Nicholas I, matriculating between 1829 and 1833. 
Reforms had recently been initiated to ensure that students—future state 
servitors—would be politically reliable and pious. In 1827, Holy writ 
(zakon bozhii) became a mandatory subject at entrance exams, overseen by 
Petr Ternovskii.! His lectures, too, were mandatory for first-year students. 
While Ternovskii’s lecture notes have not been preserved, his textbook, 
Dogmatic Theology, first published in 1838 and reissued in 1839 and 1844, 
may offer insights into his teaching. Its core message was that faith and 
morality are coterminous, because conceptions of good and evil can only 
come from God. Humans had been endowed at birth with an ‘idea’ or 
‘representation’ of God and of abstract concepts such as infinity and 
eternity, prompting them to strive for perfection (Ternovskii 1839, 2, 4). 
They were also endowed with the freedom to choose between good and 
evil. Adam and Eve’s defiance of God’s will had constituted an ‘abuse of 
freedom’ (Ternovskii 1839, 108, 162). After the Fall, their offspring 


inherited free will, but the capacity to choose was compromised both by a 
weakened faculty of reason and corrupted body. Reason had grown ‘errant’, 
adopting a ‘false notion of the good’ and thus provided the will with false 
counsel, directing it towards evil. Evil became an inclination that emanated 
from inside the person and was almost impossible to resist (Ternovskii 
1839, 154, 106). Though humans never lost the ability to distinguish good 
from evil, they must first ‘rein in’ sinful inclinations. Only faith in God and 
God’s grace itself could grant this power. Humans could accomplish 
nothing good by their own strength (sobstvennymi silami), but must act in 
the faith that God would aid them (Ternovskii 1839, 187, 172, 195). 

What Belinsky, Herzen, and Turgenev made of Ternovskii’s lectures is 
unclear, though both Belinsky and Herzen spoke of him with contempt 
(Poliakov 1950, 314, 350-2; Esin et al. 2005, 132). Yet, Ternovskii’s 
theology would furnish them with an important point of departure, namely 
the conception of freedom as an endowment that exists only to enable a 
choice between transcendent values of good and evil. More poignantly, they 
would recapitulate Ternovskii’s representation of reason and the will as 
standing at loggerheads with one another: opting for the good must involve 
something other than rational choice. 

A second body of knowledge that all three reacted to (and against) was 
German idealism. Herzen began studying idealism—mediated by Schelling 
—while at Moscow University; Belinsky and Turgenev followed suit in the 
mid-1830s thanks to their burgeoning friendship with Nikolai Stankevich 
and Mikhail Bakunin, who introduced them to the philosophy of Fichte and 
Schelling, as well as to the grand master, Hegel. Turgenev travelled to 
Berlin in 1838 and studied philosophy there, returning to Moscow to 
complete a master’s degree. Turgenev was tied to Belinsky through 
Stankevich, and he would also befriend Herzen. 

German idealism taught them to view the natural world and human 
history as imbued with spirit, as manifestations of a transcendent idea, 
developing through time to reach perfection. The individual who seeks 
knowledge and insight participates in the development of the idea. Reason 
allows him to grasp the logic of its development, constituting the process of 
discovery whereby spirit attains self-knowledge. Human history, too, must 
be understood as part of the unfolding of the idea, passing through various 
stages from despotism to freedom. In this manner, reason, trapped in the 
frail shell of individual cognition, passes by tumultuous stages from 


darkness to light. In his highly influential Lectures on the History of 
Philosophy, Hegel drew on these metaphors to describe the dialectical 
process of discovery. Embodying mind or spirit in its male pronoun (der 
Geist), Hegel wrote, 


He is ever striding forward, for only spirit is forward movement. Often, he appears to have 
forgotten himself, gotten lost; but his inner opposition is inner labor, as Hamlet says of his 
father’s ghost [Geist], ‘well done, old mole’. Then, having gained inner strength, he breaks 
open the earth’s crust that had separated him from his idea, the sun, so that the crust 
collapses in on itself.” 


This demanding formula subordinated the individual’s affirmative beliefs 
and doubts to a grand scheme. Individuals and their insights were but tools; 
only the willingness to partake of each particular stage of recognition would 
allow truth to reign. 

Hegel’s Russian students soon became familiar with his ‘left’ acolytes. 
Ludwig Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity cast aside the transcendental to 
identify in humanity, in its earthly and fleshly forms, the seeds of becoming. 
Humankind held every promise that God had broken: of a loving nature, 
that knew best how to care for its own; and of an infinitely powerful mind 
that contained wisdom within the bounds of the flesh, and that must only 
return to itself to grasp its full power. Drawing on the revolutionary 
potential of Hegel’s dialectic, Bakunin showed how negation could lead to 
positive ends in ‘The Reaction in Germany’. Invoking Hegel’s old mole, he 
asserted that the ground was eroding beneath Europe’s conservative forces, 
as new springs of life gathered below. The revolutionary’s task was to look 
away from the ruins of the past—let the dead bury the dead—to embrace a 
new, egalitarian present and future. “The passion for destruction is also a 
creative passion!’ (Bakunin 1842, 1002). 

Left Hegelianism exerted a strong influence among many Russian 
intellectuals, facilitating the rise of atheism (Frede 2011). Yet, atheism and 
nihilism were not coterminous. In their moments of absolute negation, 
Belinsky, Herzen, and Turgenev reprised neither Bakunin nor Feuerbach, 
but would, to the contrary, negate the very power of the individual to 
transcend human bounds. In their nihilistic moments, they could not 
identify in human flesh the seeds of a new goodness, only inclinations that 
humans must follow for lack of an alternative. Faith in a better future— 
even in this world—was as a chimera. 


THE NEGATING MOMENT OF THE 1840s 


Belinsky, Herzen, and Turgenev knew one another well, yet each elaborated 
his negating stance independently: their letters to one another are 
remarkably devoid of the ideas that unfold below. Nevertheless, their 
positions overlapped in key respects. Human will could not be confined by 
abstract principles, particularly those of good and evil. Nor could one make 
meaning of human life under the aegis of higher principles: neither the 
dialectic of history, nor reason itself, could order chaotic and grim realities. 
The rejection of hope, even embrace of death, was the only truthful and 
intellectually honest position to occupy. Articulating these views, all three 
invoked a more permanent historical truth, namely that there is no 
transcendent meaning in history and human life, only fragments of a 
worldview that was coming apart before their eyes. 


Belinsky 


As is well known, Belinsky had, in his idealist phase of the late 1830s, 
adopted a philosophical system in which each individual thought, together 
with every development in society and politics, must be accounted for as 
part of a grand, transcendental plan (Zenkovsky 1953, 261-7). In the early 
1840s, at the height of his commitment to Hegelianism, Belinsky began to 
question this plan. Confronting the dismal circumstances that surrounded 
him, Belinsky denied the capacity of faith in historical progress or a better 
future to account for—and therefore to justify—human suffering. Indeed, 
any act of reasoning would seem to explain away what it needed to reckon 
with, namely pain. Good and evil were themselves inadequate as conceptual 
categories to capture what was at stake in the act of judgement and could 
not define individual volition. Belinsky did not reflect on these concerns 
coherently, rather they clashed with one another, periodically cancelling one 
another out, even within a single text. While defying the capacity of moral 
categories to capture suffering, he insisted that individuals reckon with it, 
an inherently moral demand. 


Belinsky’s descent began in 1841 with reflections on the world’s 
ugliness. Writing to a friend, he described his immediate environment and 
responses to it: 


Grief, a deep grief takes hold of me when I see [...] the ragged poor, the drunken cabman 
[...] and the beggar asking for a penny. Having given [...] the poor woman a penny, I run 
from her, as if I have done some bad deed, as if I could not stand to hear the patter of my 
own footsteps. And that is life, to sit in the street with an idiotic expression and in rags, to 
collect a few pennies, and to drink them away in a tavern at night, while people watch, and 
nobody cares! 


Belinsky reflected on the whore and her senseless smile, on his neighbour’s 
wife, whose teeth had been knocked out by her self-satisfied husband, a 
government official, and he wondered at himself. How could one, in the 
face of these realities, still glory in knowledge? To look for a logic that 
explained the disorder was misguided. Reason was no help, for it could 
account for suffering only by subordinating it to some higher scheme, while 
pain itself was the problem at hand: ‘What do I care if the universal 
(obshchee) lives [...] while the crowd tosses in the mud?’ No moral gesture 
would allow him to set this world to rights. The will rebelled against the 
narrowness and futility of its choices. ‘I am embittered against all 
substantive principles, which bind as objects of faith the will of man! 
Negation—that is my God’ (Belinsk1i 1956, 69—70). 

Reason continually worried Belinsky as a source of false hope in the 
future, itself leading to all-too-convenient conclusions about the present. 
Even if a better future lay ahead, he himself could witness only chaos, 
brutality, and the ‘triumph of accidents’ (Belinskii 1956, 23). Reason might 
be nothing more than dishonesty, creating patterns where none were visible, 
mere fictions of a self-serving imagination. These considerations provoked 
self-condemnation: previously, Belinsky had viewed his own suffering and 
protest in the face of inequality as sacrifices towards the attainment of a 
higher goal; now they seemed laughable, empty manifestations of a desire 
for self-glorification: ‘I am embarrassed to recall that at some point I 
thought to see on my head a crown of thorns of suffering, when it was only 
a fool’s cap with bells’ (Belinskit 1956, 129). The alternative was utter 
hopelessness, which seemed more honest. As late as December 1847, 
shortly before his own demise, Belinsky reflected: ‘It is distressing and sad! 
The devil take it, sometimes, in truth, one feels a certain lightness and 
jollity in the thought that life is a phantasmagoria, and a time will come 


when our bones will be transformed into dust’. Quoting Lermontov, he 
invoked death’s power to silence the human heart, proving the meagreness 
of passions and hope (Belinskii 1956, 454). 

The ‘substantive principles’ that bound the will, too, remained a concern. 
Ternovskii had instructed that the will was fragile, subject to impulses, but 
this instability necessitated discipline, the binding of one’s inclinations in 
submission to God. Belinsky viewed such binding as a false exercise. The 
human drama, as he wrote in 1841, consisted in the collision between 
individuals’ dispositions and the circumstances in which they find 
themselves, and between inclination and a reasoned understanding of duty. 
Reason and awareness of moral obligation determined neither one’s 
outlook, nor one’s actions. Shakespeare’s heroes, including Hamlet and 
Macbeth, served as examples. Hamlet’s nature was ill suited to the act of 
revenge that circumstances and moral norms demanded. As a result, 
‘Hamlet ceased to believe in virtue, morality’. Though Hamlet avenged his 
father’s death, this resulted not from a ‘free decision of the will’, but from a 
series of coincidences beyond his control. Macbeth prompted similar 
reflections on the disjuncture between reason, inner impulse, and chaotic 
circumstance. ‘We are outraged by Macbeth’s crime and by the demonic 
nature of his wife; but if one were to ask the former, why he committed his 
villainous deed, he would probably answer: “I myself do not know”; and if 
one were to ask the latter, why she was such an inhumanly awful creature, 
she would probably answer, that she knows as little of it as her interrogator, 
and that if she followed her nature, it was only because she possessed no 
other [nature] (Belinski1 1954, 55-6). Reflecting on his article, Belinsky 
concluded: ‘Taken by himself, man knows nothing, everything depends on 
the glasses that the disposition of his spirit—independently of his will— 
puts on him, the caprice of his nature’ (Belinskii 1956, 23). The problem 
was not that people lack a will, or fail to understand their moral obligations, 
but that the thoughts and dispositions that form individual character are not 
subject to will and explanation. 

By 1847, Belinsky was prepared to draw what he called the ‘anti- 
theological’ implications of his views. Mind or spirit—Belinsky used the 
word, dukhovnoe—must be freed from the imaginary bounds of religion, 
the ‘phantoms of transcendentalism and theology’. Philosophy must ‘tear 
from it everything fantastical and mystical once and for all’. The notion of 
perfection must itself be cast aside. ‘Perfection is the idea of abstract 


transcendentalism, and that is why it is the basest thing in the world.’ 
Instead, humanity must embrace its physical and mental limits, reassess the 
bounds of its nature, and value them: ‘Man is mortal, subject to illness, 
hunger, he must defend his life by struggle—and that is his imperfection, 
but it is precisely what makes him great, what makes his life both sweet and 
precious to him’ (Belinsky 1956, 330-1). Here, pain was the essence of 
personhood, lending individuality inherent value. The conclusions that each 
bounded individual must reach were unique; each must therefore ‘think, as 
he thinks, and not as I like that he should think’. It was therefore pointless 
to judge others for their opinions (Belinskii 1956, 404). 

By honouring the human individual in this way, Belinsky stepped back 
from nihilism’s ultimate conclusion—and the interim conclusions that he 
was inclined to draw at times—namely that human suffering and life itself 
hold no transcendent meaning. Implicitly, moral categories maintained their 
place in this scheme. 


Herzen 


While Belinsky denied the ability of an unfolding transcendent ideal to give 
life meaning, Herzen continued to fret over the meaning of history. 
Belinsky applauded Herzen’s essays, but in 1843, felt that Herzen still 
lacked the courage of his own convictions. Something about him ‘reeks of 
moderation and worldly wisdom, of the onset of degradation and 
decomposition’ (Belinskii 1956, 130). Within three or four years, however, 
Herzen’s views changed dramatically, outstripping Belinsky’s in their 
stridency. Reason could not impose sense on history, which was not 
unfolding in any particular direction, for the world was but a chaotic ‘game 
of accidents’. Doubting whether suffering could be justified in the name of 
a higher historical order, Herzen came to question the significance of 
suffering and death itself. In the life of nature, pain and extinction might not 
matter. Ideals and ideas lost their validity as behavioural imperatives. 
Herzen’s negating moment found fullest exposition in From the Other 
Shore, a series of articles written after his emigration to Europe in 1847. 
Responding to the unfolding of revolutionary movements and their collapse 
in 1849, he faulted participants for their failure vigorously to defend their 


principles. From the Other Shore first appeared in 1849 in German 
translation, followed in 1855 by an expanded Russian edition. Because he 
wrote the original set over two years, and because some essays took the 
form of a dialogue, they presented shifting viewpoints. Like Belinsky’s 
writings, they also contained internal inconsistencies, as some 
commentators have noted (Zenkovsky 1953, 290-8; Kelly 1998). 

Reflecting on political circumstances, Herzen found the claim that 
history was heading in some particular direction empirically unsustainable. 
If anything, the entire old world, its religion, its politics, and its society, 
appeared to be collapsing. From the very outset, however, the chaos so 
evident in history—and nature—also led Herzen to question the wisdom of 
arranging events into neat patterns with a fixed trajectory (Gertsen 1955, 
31). We may have opinions about how history progresses and ought to 
progress, but ‘abstract norms’, constructed with the help of reason, do not 
necessarily tally with developments. Indeed, events may constitute nothing 
more than a ‘capricious game of accident’ (Gertsen 1955, 67, 90). 

The vision of history as development was also morally disturbing, for it 
implied that humans are mere ‘puppets’ or ‘cogs in a machine’, controlled 
by a ‘Moloch’, depriving them of their status as ‘people’, ‘morally free 
beings’. People should be conscious of their surroundings, and their 
awareness constitutes a sort of ‘progress’, but it is not to be mistaken for 
political and social progress (Gertsen 1955, 33-4). Having conceded that 
history was going nowhere, the honest stance was either to admit this state 
of chaos and destruction and spread this knowledge as a new gospel 
(Gertsen 1955, 76, 84-5), or to withdraw into oneself, a form of ‘internal 
emigration’ (Gertsen 1955, 28). 

The will remained important as an internal sense of reckoning, but it 
exerted minimal influence on ‘nature’ and ‘peoples’. In this connection, 
Herzen expressed his own ‘anti-theological’ inclinations. Christianity 
inculcated into people a false sense of the ‘power of ideas’ and ‘force of 
spirit’; it was time to reject such beliefs as a life beyond the grave, miracles, 
and God himself (Gertsen 1955, 449, 101, 104-5). They had created a false 
sense of the capacity to influence events and stunted the mind. ‘I hate the 
phrases, to which we have habituated, like Christians to the Nicene Creed; 
no matter how moral and good they might appear, they bind thought, 
subjugating it? (Gertsen 1955, 99). The phrases, or principles Herzen 
rejected included ‘virtue’, ‘freedom’, ‘justice’, and ‘humanity’. All had 


proven deficient. Rousseau’s claim, for example, that ‘man was born free’ 
was nonsense, belied everywhere by social realities (Gertsen 1955, 94). The 
ruins of the past, mere ‘garbage’ (musor), block our steps (Gertsen 1955, 
26). 

Following Belinsky, Herzen argued that decisions, including thoughts 
and feelings, which had been stifled by beliefs, are not the product of moral 
directives, but of ‘instinct’ (Gertsen 1955, 67). Events result from ‘dark 
impulses’ and ‘passions’, and there is no point in assigning moral value to 
them. Moral judgements, castigating events and people for failing to live up 
to one’s expectations, are useless. ‘I do not become angry, because I expect 
nothing of people, other than what they do; I recognize neither the 
motivation nor the right to demand anything else of them’ (Gertsen 1955, 
89). 

In some passages, Herzen went so far as to imply a stance of 
indifference towards the destruction occurring around him. Prefacing 
“Vixerunt!’ with Goethe’s verse, he cast his insights as timeless wisdom, as 
if life’s senselessness had long been known and understood: 


Come here, let us sit down to dine 
Who should be moved by such foolery? 
The world is coming apart like a rotten fish 
Let us not try to embalm it. 
(Gertsen 1955, 115) 


Following this logic, despair was to be shrugged off as a casualty of living. 
In the dialogue, ‘Consolatio’, a doctor argues that there may be no purpose 
to life. “Believe me, people have no destiny (liudiam nichego ne 
predznacheno).—Why, then, do they live?—Just so, they are born, and they 
live. Why does anything live?’ Biological life lives for its own sake, and 
there is no point in looking deeper. ‘Everything essential is on the surface’ 
(Gertsen 1955, 93). The old mole was beginning to see the light of day. 

As Belinsky predicted, Herzen never quite committed to his most 
extreme conclusions. Higher principles crept back into From the Other 
Shore, as Herzen pointed to a minority of conscious individuals, who 
pursued ‘knowledge, truth, moral strength, and the aspiration to 
independence, a love of the beautiful’. Even ‘freedom’ squeezed through as 
an attribute of the ideal, ‘authentic’ (samobytnaia) personality (Gertsen 
1955, 101-2). The full benefits of attaining inner freedom are visible in 


‘After the Storm’ (1848), where Herzen assumed his own voice, promising 
that the ‘living person’ who was prepared to divest himself of false beliefs 
and hopes, to eradicate old institutions, might reap rewards. In this future, a 
liberated, ‘new person’ would emerge (Gertsen 1955, 46-8). 

Herzen’s conflicting statements left his successors with a dual legacy, of 
Herzen as defender of individual rights and dignity, and of Herzen as 
searing critic of established norms. One might claim that the former was not 
possible without the latter, but the conflicting nature of his assertions also 
freed his readers, including Turgenev and Pisarev, to pick and choose. 


Turgenev 


Despite his later reputation as a moderate and as an inventor of the ‘anti- 
nihilist’ tradition in Russian literature, Turgenev was as subject to the 
negating spirit in the 1840s as Belinsky and Herzen, asserting that history 
and nature have no fixed end, and that abstract concepts are of limited value 
as directives to action. Stepping further, Turgenev argued that the will 
manifests its greatness by rebelling against its subjection, and that self- 
assertion entails a right to happiness. 

Turgenev rejected the proposition that nature and human history contain 
an inherent purpose or end. Visiting Paris in 1848, where he overlapped 
with Herzen, he concluded that history is not underwritten by abstract 
principles: ‘man was not born to be free’ (Turgenev 1982, 304-5). 
Similarly, he denied that nature prescribes an aim to living beings. The 
human imagination might assign importance to natural phenomena, but 
human terms, such as greatness, smallness, and glory, were empirically 
irrelevant. How nature is for us really does not matter at all to nature, which 
is ‘indifferent, imperious, insatiable, egoistical, and intrusive’ (Turgenev 
1982, 311). 

Concepts such as good and evil were rejected as excessively confining, a 
position that Turgenev explicitly identified as anti-Christian, as a rejection 
of God’s grace: ‘This denial of all that divine will recognizes as human 
dignity; this profound indifference to everything we call virtue and vice 
with which grace endows its elected—is a triumph for human spirit’. 
Negation was a source of greatness for the individual, especially when it 


took the form of self-negation. By accepting its own ‘nothingness’, the will 
found solid ground on which it could stand up to its imaginary creator, God. 
‘This being, who so audaciously declares his own nothingness, thereby 
makes himself the equal of that fantastical divinity, knowing all the while 
that he is its toy’. Admitting to human impotence in the face of chaos had, 
to Herzen, been an admission of frailty. To Turgenev this admission was an 
act of self-assertion. More attentive than Belinsky and Herzen to the 
theological implications of his views, Turgenev overtly represented self- 
assertion as a challenge to God’s charity. ‘I am my own master,’ he boasted 
(in French), ‘I want truth, not salvation, and I expect it to come from my 
[own] understanding [intelligence], not from grace’ (Turgenev 1982, 243— 
4). 

Turgenev re-evaluated selfish human impulses in his 1845 review of 
Goethe’s Faust. Individual greatness manifested itself in defiance of 
personal and societal boundaries. Goethe’s play defended the ‘rights of the 
particular, passionate and limited individual’. Faust was deeply flawed, 
characterized by ‘the poverty of his belief and convictions’, but it was 
precisely in light of Faust’s frailty, that Turgenev underlined his ‘right and 
ability to be happy without being embarrassed of his happiness’. 
Significantly, this happiness was predicated on indifference to others’ 
opinions and societal norms. Goethe himself had performed such 
indifference, in personal life—he led a ‘wild and debauched life’ (buinaia i 
razgul naia zhizn’)—while writing part one of Faust. The play’s unresolved 
ending, so dissatisfying to his readers, too, displayed his disregard for the 
fulfilment of reader expectations (Turgenev 1960, 234-9). 

Core aspects of Turgenev’s negating stance of the 1840s found their way 
into Fathers and Sons (Brumfield 1977, 499). Primary among them was the 
rejection of principles as guides to action (Turgenev 1981, 25). Words hold 
no authority and cannot command the loyalties of the novel’s central 
protagonist, Bazarov, who defies the expectations of his hosts, especially 
Pavel Petrovich Kirsanov. Pavel Petrovich continually issues Bazarov 
propositions, convinced that he must assent, while the latter categorically 
refuses. A physicist, Bazarov rejects faith in science and does not recognize 
the authority of leading scientists (Turgenev 1981, 27-8). A critic of the 
social and political order, he denies the obligation to propose and 
implement solutions. Enraged, Pavel Petrovich belittles him, but again fails 
to elicit the expected reaction: 


‘Alright,’ Pavel Petrovich interrupted him, ‘alright; you have convinced 
yourself of all this and decided not to undertake anything in all 
seriousness?’ 


— ‘And decided not to undertake anything,’ Bazarov repeated, grimly. He 
was suddenly annoyed with himself; why had he spoken so freely in 
front of this nobleman? 


— ‘And decided simply to scold?’ 
— ‘And simply to scold.’ 
— ‘And that is what is called nihilism?’ 


— ‘And that is what called nihilism,’ Bazarov again repeated, this time 
with special brazenness. (Turgenev 1981, 51). 


In this dialogue, Bazarov’s limitations are the basis of his self-assertion. 
Further, his refusal to counter Pavel Petrovich’s belittlement is a powerplay, 
displaying utter disregard for the latter’s moral judgement. 

Turgenev also recurred in Fathers and Sons to the absence of a grand 
scheme in nature, which remains indifferent to individual suffering and 
even to survival. Observing an ant that is ‘dragging along a half-dead fly’, 
Bazarov cheers it on. ‘Drag it, brother, drag! Don’t concern yourself with its 
struggles, take advantage of the fact that you, as an animal [zhivotnoe], have 
the right to disregard feelings of sympathy, unlike our kind, who has broken 
himself’? (Turgenev 1981, 119). The poignancy here hinges on the 
disjuncture between nature’s insouciance, human inclination to sympathy, 
and the human impulse to inscribe meaning into even trivial events. In this 
moment, Turgenev acknowledged his debt to traditions of the 1840s, for the 
collision between knowledge and inclination drags Bazarov himself into 
what Belinsky had called the ‘sphere of tragedy’. If sympathy is a symptom 
of humans’ ‘broken’ nature, then Bazarov himself has been infected, and he 
faults himself for participating in the drama he has authored.’ 

The continuities between Bazarov’s statements in Fathers and Sons and 
Turgenev’s earlier writings escaped most of his readers. Even Herzen failed 
to trace the genealogy until years later, in his 1869 publication, ‘Bazarov 
Once More’ (Pozefsky 2003, 151). Partly, this was because Turgenev 
figured his protagonist, Bazarov, as a quintessential social outsider, thereby 
encouraging readers to conclude that nihilism did not belong to the fathers’ 
generation of the 1840s, only to the sons of the 1860s. 


THE NIHILISM OF THE 1860S 


The spirit of negation that dominated the generation of the 1840s went into 
partial hiatus in the late reign of Nicholas I. Upon his death in 1855, a new 
generation of writers and critics emerged, forcefully expressing their 
opposition to the autocratic state and to an unjust social order. The 
Contemporary, where Herzen, Belinsky, and Turgenev had published, was 
now dominated by Nikolai Chernyshevsky and Nikolai Dobroliubov. 
Writing for The Russian Word, Dmitri Pisarev represented himself as a 
member of their camp, casting all of them as equally defiant of the previous 
generation. In so doing, Pisarev effaced important differences between their 
stance of practical negation and the theoretical nihilism he adopted from 
Belinsky, Herzen, and Turgenev. He scarcely acknowledged the old mole, 
whose digging activities allowed the light to shine all the more brightly on 
his assertions. 

Pisarev promoted the notion that young journalists at The Contemporary 
and The Russian Word formed a single phalanx, representing 
Chernyshevsky and Dobroliubov as philosophical allies against a host of 
irate antagonists, liberals and conservatives. Accused of wanting to ‘knock 
some idol off its pedestal’, Pisarev defended iconoclasm as entirely natural, 
for changing times required the reinterpretation ‘of nature and man, of state 
and society, of thought and action, of morality and beauty’. By overturning 
all these concepts, each ‘succeeding generation razes the worldview of its 
predecessor to the ground’ (Pisarev 2000a, 282-3). 

Important commonalities indeed united Chernyshevsky, Dobroliubov, 
and Pisarev such as the absolute priority of individual inclinations over a 
bankrupt hierarchy of norms. Yet, for Chernyshevsky and Dobroliubov, 
there remained a moral imperative to offer solutions to social and political 
problems, showing readers the path towards a better future. Pisarev would 
deny both the imperative and the capacity of individuals to discern what the 
future might hold, drawing more fully than they on the viewpoints of his 
1840s predecessors and pushing nihilism to its logical conclusion. 

Belinsky, Herzen, and Turgenev had emphasized the embodied nature of 
the mind, defending it from the ‘dream of logic and dead abstraction’. 
Experiences and impulses were messy and conflicting, defying the neat 
categories of reason and morality. Accordingly, moral judgement lost value: 


there is no point in condemning others—or even oneself—precisely because 
actions and beliefs are so thoroughly bound up in contingent circumstance. 
Asserting the rights of the individual, Turgenev went so far as to identify a 
‘right to be happy without being embarrassed of one’s happiness’. 
Chernyshevsky, Dobroliubov, and Pisarev agreed, adopting the label of 
‘rational egoism’. 

Chernyshevsky and Dobroliubov promoted a utilitarian system of ethics 
that became central to the radical culture of their generation. Their system 
denied Orthodox beliefs, such as of good and evil as transcendent 
categories, the existence of free will, and an immortal soul. Instead, as Irina 
Paperno noted, Chernyshevsky ‘maintained that every act or impulse of the 
individual human being arises as the direct realization of the calculus of 
pains and pleasures, which prevails over spontaneity and emotional 
immediacy of any kind [....] Reason, which is capable of calculating the 
interplay of pain and pleasure, becomes a governing force in human 
behavior’ (Paperno 1988, 108). For Chernyshevsky and Dobroliubov, the 
terms good and evil became synonymous with pleasure and pain. As moral 
labels, they did not apply to individuals, whose misguided actions were 
mere products of circumstance and miscalculation. The duo’s emphatically 
affirmative approach was intended to liberate the individual from inner 
conflict. ‘The role of free choice is limited, if not eliminated; with it, 
painful doubts about matters that cannot be controlled or accounted for are 
eliminated as well’ (1988, 108). 

Pisarev adopted rational egoism as a prescription for human behaviour, 
but painful doubts remained a prominent theme in passages reminiscent of 
Belinsky and Herzen. Moral norms and expectations were engrained in the 
mind, dominating it. ‘We live and develop beneath the influence of this 
artificial system of morality; [it] oppresses us from birth, and that is why we 
habituate entirely to its pressure; [...] Because this mental and moral 
slavery remains imperceptible to us, we do not see how it poisons our life’. 
We intentionally ‘divide our being’, treating the ‘self like a dangerous 
enemy’ that must be tricked, entrapped, and conquered (Pisarev 2000a, 
272). Notably, all concepts and ideas posed this risk for Pisarev. 

Like Chernyshevsky and Dobroliubov, Pisarev held that, having cast 
aside moral doctrines, individuals should live purely on the basis of 
inclination, as carefree rational egoists. Unlike them, Pisarev questioned 
whether an individual’s inclinations could ever entirely be understood, since 


each was entirely unique. No individual could experience what another had 
experienced, even if he replicated each event step by step (Pisarev 2000b, 
238). Passing moral judgement on others was therefore a fruitless exercise. 
For the same reasons, individuals most not submit to the expectations of 
others, but organize their ‘activities, habits, and whole way of life’ with 
‘full independence’. The very recognition of social obligation was anathema 
to ‘individual will’ (Pisarev 2001b, 176). 

These discrepancies also led Pisarev to question the bright future 
promised by Chernyshevsky and Dobroliubov. As Paperno pointed out, 
Chernyshevsky had wished to liberate the individual from subjection to the 
triumph of accidents. Individual mastery over contingency had been central 
to his construction of ‘rational egoism’, offering ‘a mental mechanism 
through which reality could be brought under control’. This ‘mental 
mechanism’ was more than a thought process, it was a prescription for the 
creation of a new society, a ‘new social arrangement, a harmonious paradise 
on earth’ (Paperno 1988, 173, 158). Working towards a better future 
remained a powerful impetus for Chernyshevsky and his radical readers. 

For Pisarev, the capacity to triumph over life’s contingencies was an 
illusion. Individuals could only shore themselves up by refusing to commit 
to any particular vision of the future. In his review of Fathers and Sons, 
Pisarev praised Bazarov for having stripped himself of aims, career goals, 
and plans for the future, not striving for anything at all, and living without 
hope. This was nihilism in its fullest iteration. Bazarov and his ilk were 
‘people of the present’. They ‘do not rush about, do not look for anything, 
[...] do not yield to any compromises, and they do not hope for anything’. 
In these passages, one hears echoes of Herzen’s dictum that people need no 
reason to live (‘Why, then, do they live?—Just so: they are born, and they 
live’.) Pisarev would label his position, affirmatively, as ‘cold despair, 
approaching complete indifference and simultaneously developing the 
individual to the outermost limits of hardness and independence’. Such 
‘indifferentism’ was precisely what permitted Bazarov to cast off the 
demands and expectations of others, including the demand that he match his 
negating stance with positive prescriptions for the future (Pisarev 2001b, 
167, 175). 

The future was difficult to cast aside, as Pisarev acknowledged. The 
human mind is innately inclined to draw inferences, looking ahead on the 
basis of current events and composing laws out of patterns in nature and 


society (Pisarev 2000c, 153). It was possible, in analysing human 
physiology, to posit equality between physical organisms, and yet the 
conclusions one might draw about human nature and its ‘fundamental laws’ 
permitted any number of ‘practical and theoretical mistakes’. Historical 
attempts to found ‘political systems’ and ‘social utopias’ on the basis of 
such laws had produced a great deal of ‘real pain’. It was probable that 
humanity would ‘grow wiser’, but such wisdom lay too far off to permit the 
comforting anticipation of success in the present. Political leaders incurred 
Pisarev’s most ardent blame, for they imposed their solutions on others, 
forgetting that their formulations were based on current circumstance, 
including the hierarchies of the political order to which they belonged. 
‘They all violated human nature, binding people and leading them to some 
dreamed-up goal, they all played with people as in a game of draughts; 
consequently, not one of them respected the human person (...) each and 
every one can be called an enemy of humanity’. Having used the word 
‘enemy’, Pisarev remembered not to cast judgement. ‘Where everyone is to 
blame, no one in particular is to blame’ (Pisarev 2001c, 227-8). 

The temptation to formulate prescriptions was particularly strong among 
intellectuals. Carried away by their ‘need for love’, their need to sacrifice 
themselves for ‘some principle or another’, they failed to see their own 
limitations. Echoing Herzen’s call for internal emigration, Pisarev argued 
that that the only honest position would be to ‘stand aside, preserving one’s 
mental independence amid the chaos of ignorance, violence, and prejudice’, 
to embrace the ‘joylessness of the present while doubting in the possibility 
of a better future’ (Pisarev 2001a, 98). These thoughts hardly resembled the 
confidence of Chernyshevsky and Dobroliubov in the advent of a better 
day. 

Had the old mole, then, succeeded in his task, digging beneath the 
earth’s crust until it collapsed in on itself, to unite him with his concept, the 
sun? Within the self-enclosed world of Pisarev’s writings, it had. Pisarev 
negated the foundations of intellectual discourse. Ideas and ideals were not 
to be recognized as more or less accurate representations of reality, whose 
modification might produce better outcomes in society and politics. The 
very activity of debating them rested on the assumption that agreement 
might be reached. Yet, ideas and principles that were true for one individual 
were not true for another, and might never be. What, then, was the sun with 


which the mole wished to unite? For Pisarev, as for Hegel, it was freedom, 
but only freedom as constituted by and for the individual. 


CONCLUSION 


Early articulations of nihilism, in the writings of Belinsky, Herzen, and 
Turgenev, were far more discriminating and defensive than those 
manifested by Pisarev. Yet, the negating statements issued by the 1840s 
generation remained forceful. Their mission had been to shore up the 
individual against a set of demands—abstract, and therefore artificial—that 
constituted an attack on human nature itself. The negating spirit that moved 
them was generated out of the intellectual systems in which they were 
socialized as young men, namely Orthodox theology as propounded at 
Moscow University, and German idealism as propounded by Hegel. 
Pisarev’s insouciant irreverence was partly a product of the fact that they 
had performed their task so well. 

Surveying Pisarev’s writings of the 1860s against this background, it is 
easier to identify the sources of nihilism as a practical, gestural stance. 
Contempt for political, religious, and parental authorities was more than the 
product of dissatisfaction with the current order. It reflected the view that no 
person had the right to issue directives to others, and indeed that such 
directives violated the very essence of the individual. The refusal to enter 
into a dialogue about the resolution of political and social problems with 
members of the older generation also came more easily to those who had 
abdicated any sense of moral responsibility for others. Rudeness was more 
than a fad; it expressed unwillingness to submit oneself to others’ 
expectations as to how a conversation ought to unfold. Nihilism, in these 
respects was far more extreme than radicalism, which rested on the 
assumption that there were universal principles, such as equality and 
justice, which formed the bedrock for the construction of a better political 
and social order. 
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' On Ternovskii, see Biograficheskii slovar’, 479-82. Individuals who passed his exam included 
Nikolai Stankevich, Mikhail Bakunin, Alexander Herzen, Nikolai Ogarev, Vissarion Belinskii, 
Konstantin Aksakov, Iurii Samarin, Afanasii Fet, Mikhail Lermontov, Ivan Goncharov, Boris 
Chicherin, and Ivan Turgenev. Many remembered Ternovskii’s entrance exams and the fear they 
inspired (Esin et al. 2005, 132, 138, 179, 182, 199, 208, 227, 233, 272, 285, 315, 323). 


2 These lines, found in Michelet’s edition (Hegel 1836, 685), are absent in later, scholarly editions 
and are thus not reflected in most English translations. 


> For a less sympathetic treatment of mortality among flies, see Turgenev’s 1864 letter to 
Valentine Delessert: ‘It is cruel not to know the key to the puzzle; perhaps even more cruel to say to 
oneself that there is no key, because there is no longer any puzzle. Flies, beating incessantly against a 
pane of glass—that, I believe, is the most perfect symbol for what we are’ (quoted in Kelly 1998, 97). 


CHAPTER 10 


GEORGE PATTISON 


Tus chapter will not decide whether Dostoevsky is properly read as either a 


religious or, more specifically, a Christian writer or thinker.! More 
modestly, it aims merely to highlight and briefly comment on some of the 
elements in his work that provided a source and an inspiration for later 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century religious thought, both Russian and 
Western. Starting from Dostoevsky’s depiction of suffering, we shall move 
through his analysis of false responses to suffering to the possibility of 
redemption, the testimony of the Bible, and, finally, to the figure of Christ. 
In conclusion, I shall briefly comment on some of the main religious or 
theological responses to Dostoevsky by Orthodox, Catholic, and Protestant 
commentators. Even the briefest survey, however, soon shows that there are 
significant divergences amongst interpreters, not least regarding Russia’s 
distinctive role in the economy of salvation. Like other great writers, 
Dostoevsky can be different things to different readers. A literary text is not 
a scientific research paper from which we might expect well-defined and 
unambiguous outcomes. As a field of manifold literary, existential, and 
spiritual possibilities, neither internal nor external differences derogate from 
its value or from its transcultural significance, however. On the contrary, 
they may be integral to it. It is because Shakespeare is richer with diverse 
possibilities than Webster that he remains more read and more performed— 
and much the same can be said of Dostoevsky and many of his Russian and 
non-Russian contemporaries. 


SUFFERING 


Dostoevsky regarded the desire for suffering as a Russian national trait. 
True or not, modern Russian history has given this supposed desire a 
compelling stage on which to show itself to maximum advantage and 
Dostoevsky’s own life and writings provide ample material in this regard. 
Both parents died before he was adult, he was subject to a mock execution 
(1849) and served four years of penal servitude followed by a further four 
years as a soldier (1850—1859). He had near lifelong financial problems, 
and suffered from emphysema. 

The indignities and sorrows of the socially disadvantaged are already 
thematized in Dostoevsky’s first novel, Poor Folk (1846), but it is in the 
post-Siberian period that suffering emerges as a major theme and starts to 
receive a distinctive treatment. Here we are confronted with the whole 
gamut of human suffering, from extreme physical distress through to the 
self-tormenting agonies of Ivan Karamazov, from suffering brought about 
by nature or accident to suffering that is the result of human cruelty— 
poverty, hunger, alcoholism, prostitution, sadism, masochism, child abuse, 
mental cruelty, suicide, murder, even mass murder, and cannibalism do not 
exhaust the list. Suffering is presented as a social and a psychological, as 
well as a religious or metaphysical, problem. 

The House of the Dead (1862) marks a critical threshold in this 
thematization of suffering. The brutalized lives of the prisoners and the 
stories of their crimes confronted Dostoevsky’s readers with an unflinching 
view of society’s dark side. But if readers could comfort themselves with 
the thought that such things were all several thousand miles distant from 
Russia’s metropolitan centres, the St. Petersburg setting of The Insulted and 
Injured (1861) revealed the dark side in society’s midst. The novel is 
melodramatic, sensationalist, and over-plotted, but brings the issue of child 
prostitution into sharp focus. Nelly (whose name may be a small homage to 
Dickens) is rescued from the abyss but her refusal to forgive those who 
wronged her, and her subsequent death, cast an unrelieved shadow on the 
very non-Dickensian ending. It is not accidental that the climax of the novel 
occurs during Holy Week with a violent thunderstorm in the skies above St. 
Petersburg, as if Nelly’s suffering is a terrible inverted figure of the passion 
of the Son of God—but, in this case, a passion without redemption. 


The miseries of the human condition are prominent, even morbidly 
prominent, in Notes from Underground (1863). As opposed to Nelly, the 
underground man is not just a victim, even if he is, as he tells us in the 
opening lines, a ‘sick man’ and his position in the social hierarchy 
unenviable. In this case, his sufferings are compounded by the attitude he 
takes to them, to himself, and to the world. Some twentieth-century readers 
would see him as a hero of existential protest and as such the true voice of 
Dostoevsky (Wilson 1978), while others diagnosed him as a pathological 
case, used by the author to show the condition from which we need to be 
delivered. And if Nelly’s suffering could be read as an extreme negative 
type of Christ’s own passion it is hard to see a glimpse, even an inverted 
glimpse, of redemption in these eponymous ‘notes’.! 

Crime and Punishment (1866) explores a world of pain more complex 
and multifaceted than anything that has gone before in Dostoevsky, 
although individual aspects have been encountered in previous novels. 
Raskolnikov’s plan to kill the miserly pawnbroker is premised on his 
perception that she epitomizes why many thousands of young lives, 
including his own, are going to waste. But it is not only young lives that are 
going to waste. The drunkenness of Marmeladov, the prostitution of his 
daughter Sonia, and the poverty and illness that afflict his family are 
endemic in their social milieu. Other families’ lives are just as wretched, 
other fathers are drinking themselves to death, other wives are going crazy, 
other mothers are dying from consumption, other daughters are being sent 
out onto the streets. The plan to marry Raskolnikov’s own sister off to the 
lawyer Luzhin is also a kind of prostitution. Svidrigailov, a debauched 
landowner, introduces further aspects of the dark side of human nature, 
highlighting the role of boredom and, again, including the sexual abuse of 
young children. 

The eponymous hero of The Idiot (1868), Prince Lev Myshkin, gives 
detailed accounts of executions and near-executions (/, 1.5) as well as the 
tormenting of the sick and outcast (the story of Marie). The prevalence of 
death in human life is underscored by the role of Holbein’s painting of the 
dead Christ (“A man could lose his faith looking at a picture like that’, we 
are told [/, 2.4]) and by the ‘confession’ of Ippolit, a seventeen-year-old 
dying of consumption, for whom this picture shows that even Christ himself 
was helpless in the face of an indifferent cosmos (/, 3.6). Again, sexual 
exploitation plays a prominent role and although the ‘fallen woman’ 


Anastasia Phillipovna will never have to walk the streets, she is a pawn in 
the predatory games of the men who desire her and who treat her as a 
commodity to be bought and sold. But love also has other sorrows, and the 
interlocking triangles of Aglaya—Anastasia Phillipovna—Myshkin and 
Rogozhin—Anastasia Phillipovna—Myshkin richly illustrate the torments to 
which the fallible heart exposes human lives. 

The interpretations of the Book of Revelation offered by the buffoon- 
like Lebedev in this novel imply that the sufferings by which the characters 
are afflicted may have an apocalyptic inevitability, though, strangely (what 
is not strange in this extraordinary work?) one of the few hints at a better 
and more beautiful order of things is found in the Prince’s epileptic visions, 
as if the extreme of suffering brings us to the edge of truth (Z, 2.5). Yet, at 
the end, the Prince lapses back into a near vegetative state into which it is 
hard to imagine any revelatory light breaking in. 

The title of Demons already prepares us for a world in which evil has the 
upper hand, in this case the miniature world of a Russian provincial town. 
Just about every misery explored in the preceding novels recurs. Murder, 
sexual abuse, suicide, unhappy love, drunkenness, ressentiment, insanity, 
and physical disability are compounded by political intrigue. The leader of 
the ‘demons’, Peter Verkhovensky, exploits the vanity and greed of the 
citizens, the delusions and ressentiment of the nihilists, the brutality of 
Fedka the convict, and the psychotic personality of Stavrogin, whom he 
wishes to elevate as a leader in waiting. If the parable of the Gadarene 
swine from which the novel takes its title offers a hope that Russia, too, 
might be cleansed by such an exorcism, this is not a cleansing we see taking 
effect within the novel itself. Nevertheless, it may be (and we can say little 
more than this) the conversion of Stepan Verkhovensky, father of Peter and 
arguably the source from which his son’s generation’s lack of values 
springs, suggests the beginnings of such a cleansing. 

The path to cleansing and regeneration is most clearly set out in The 
Brothers Karamazov, intended as the first part of a much larger work. At the 
same time, it is in this novel that suffering is most forcefully and explicitly 
thematized. Ivan Karamazov’s ‘rebellion’ constitutes a protest against the 
providential governance of the world in terms that made this a foundational 
text for twentieth-century atheism (Sartre 1970, 36). As Ivan’s list moves 
from the bayoneting of infants to the cruelty of parents smearing their little 
girl with excrement, we see the contours of a world that cannot be made 


good, not even by a divinely planned happy ending. Ivan himself declares 
that if such suffering is the price of a happy ending, then he cannot but 
‘return the ticket’. God’s existence is not denied, but the God of such a 
world as this is not worthy of worship (BK II, 5.6). 

The novel itself contains many of the themes with which we are 
becoming familiar: murder, consumption, epilepsy, insanity, love triangles, 
drunkenness, and poverty. Even without Ivan’s charge sheet, its 
personalities and events would seem to confirm a dark view of 
Dostoevsky’s universe: that this is a world in which whatever can go wrong 
does go wrong, in which the innocent suffer, and in which there can be no 
appeal against the omnipresent power of death. Although the novel ends 
with an affirmation of hope, this affirmation is spoken at the funeral of the 
child Ilyusha, a victim of the diseases of poverty, whose death is described 
with painstaking detail. When, in The Idiot, Prince Myshkin suggests the 
face of a man in the moment of being guillotined as a good subject for the 
Epanchin girls to draw he seems to sum up the author’s view of the human 
condition: this man is each of us, and whether the moment of execution is 
seconds or years away makes little real difference. 


FALSE RESPONSES TO SUFFERING 


We may see Dostoevsky’s fascination with suffering as indicative of his 
‘cruel talent’ and, as such, morally and even religiously suspect. Yet it is 
hard to deny its realism. The question, then, is not whether Dostoevsky’s 
world is too dark, but whether the response he offers to the horrors of the 
human condition gives any grounds for hope. 

Since many of the examples of suffering considered in the novels are 
connected with the social conditions of Russia in Dostoevsky’s time, it 
might seem that social progress could offer some kind of ‘answer’. Health 
care, sanitation, education, penal reform, and economic progress can surely 
remove some of the kinds of suffering we have been surveying, as many 
nineteenth-century reformers believed. However, Dostoevsky sees such 
reformism as requiring a calculation of human beings’ best interests that is 
impossible to carry through. Such calculations are necessarily limited to a 
consideration of material interests, but these are insufficient for determining 


what really leads to happiness. As Lebedev puts it, the same trains that are 
used to bring bread to the starving can also be used to ship armaments (J, 
3.4). Unless society is founded on values that truly make for peace and 
human flourishing, material improvement will have only limited effects. 

The issue is ultimately one of freedom. Freedom is central to the 
underground man’s denunciation of utilitarianism and rational egoism, since 
(he argues) human beings are free to act against what they know to be their 
best interests and therefore cannot be factored into any social plan. On the 
other hand, as the Grand Inquisitor explains, human beings are not capable 
of consistently devoting their freedom to the service of the good. Instead, 
they need to be managed and led—which is precisely what the Inquisitor 
sees himself as doing (BK, II.5.5). If the underground man is right, of 
course, this is not going to work since someone somewhere will simply 
stand up and go his own way. However, the Inquisitor argues that although 
freedom may be human beings’ ultimate possibility, it 1s a possibility of 
which they are deeply afraid. To accept one’s freedom is to accept one’s 
responsibility for confronting all that is wrong in the human condition, 
including one’s own guilt for things having become as they are, and a 
willingness to step up and face all the difficulties that have to be faced if it 
is to be made better. On the whole, the Inquisitor concludes, people will 
prefer to be told what to do—as long as their earthly bread is guaranteed. It 
is this logic that lies behind Prince Myshkin’s declaration that Catholicism 
is the same as, or even worse than, socialism since under the appearance of 
preaching the gospel it has in fact substituted earthly bread for the bread of 
heaven (Z, 4.7). 

We suspect that the Inquisitor knows about the near-inevitability of some 
protagonist of freedom trying to upset his world order. He is, after all, the 
Grand Inquisitor and on the day that Christ returns to earth, to Seville, he, 
the Inquisitor, is in the midst of an auto-da-fé. He proclaims ‘miracle, 
mystery, and authority’ as a means of keeping human beings in order, but in 
case that fails he is ready to use all means of coercion that are available to 
him, up to and including the death penalty. 

Despite his ecclesiastical persona, the Inquisitor thus resembles the 
position of the nihilists foretold in another of Ivan Karamazov’s stories, the 
parable of the geological cataclysm. In this parable, Ivan envisages the 
coming of an avant-garde who realize that there is no God and no objective 
moral world order and that human beings are therefore free to bring about a 


thoroughly humanized world determined solely by human needs and 
desires. Unfortunately, not all human beings realize this. Some are so stupid 
as to go on believing in God, morality, and immortality. Seeing them thus 
deluded, the avant-garde will be entitled—for humanity’s own good—to 
seize power and take the rest in the direction that they know to be best for 
them. And when the unreconstructed mass resist, the rulers will, of course, 
be able to take appropriate measures to ensure their compliance, fulfilling 
Raskolnikov’s fantasy that a great man is justified in making whatever laws 
he wishes and shedding blood to secure obedience to them (Crime and 
Punishment). 

The Grand Inquisitor himself hints that this revolution is not just a 
matter of humanism since, as he admits to Christ, “we have gone over to 
him’, that is, to Satan. Behind the Inquisitor and behind nihilism is the 
power of the devil himself. Does Dostoevsky, then, see the world as given 
over to the devil? It has been suggested that Smerdyakov, the parricidal 
lackey of The Brothers Karamazov, is in effect essentially satanic 
(Thompson 1991, 200-2). This would suggest that there are at least some 
cases in which human freedom is incapable of acting on its own behalf 
against satanic domination. Something similar may be implied by the 
governing metaphor of Demons, namely, that Russia is like a nation 
possessed by evil spirits. Lebedev’s interpretation of the Book of Revelation 
also reminds us that the Bible speaks of at least a temporary period of rule 
on earth by satanic powers. Perhaps all that is left for human freedom is, 
with Ivan Karamazov, to ‘return the ticket’ (BK, H, 5.4)? 

However, and leaving to one side the question as to whether Dostoevsky 
invites us to believe in the existence of a personal devil, limiting freedom to 
such unproductive rebellion would seem to undermine a basic element of 
his position. Yet it is not implausible that there are situations, individual and 
collective, when freedom becomes numbed, atrophied, incapable of acting 
—again, as the Inquisitor guessed, terrified by the responsibility to which 
its own essence calls it. How, then, can freedom be reanimated in the face 
of what Kierkegaard called the ‘swoon’ induced by its own possibility? 


REDEMPTION 


We have considered Dostoevsky’s exploration of some of the false 
responses to suffering familiar to his readers. But what would a true 
response be like? Is there—can there be?—such a response? 

If Dostoevsky ultimately believes that the only sufficient response to 
suffering is a religious one, this religious response is presented in and 
through the actions and sufferings of his characters and not simply 
proclaimed as theological dogma. Especially, if paradoxically (but arguably 
in keeping with the attitude of early Christianity itself), the first place where 
this response can be seen is precisely amongst those exposed to the worst 
the world can throw at them. 

A paradigmatic example is Sonya Marmeladova (Crime and 
Punishment). Compelled to take to the streets to rescue her family from 
pauperization, Sonya is clearly one of the insulted and injured. Yet, unlike 
Ivan Karamazov, she does not ‘rebel’ but meekly accepts what fate has 
imposed on her. In the midst of vileness, she determinedly sees the good in 
others. Such humility recalls the humility of Christ himself and Sonia is 
indeed given a number of Christological traits—her father describes her as 
his ‘only-begotten’ daughter, she is betrayed for thirty silver kopecks, she 
lives with a family strangely called the Kapernaumovs (Capernaum having 
been a major site of Christ’s Galilean ministry), and it is she who speaks 
Christ’s words calling on Lazarus to leave his tomb. Even her name, 
meaning wisdom, might be read as a Christological title, following Paul’s 
mention of Christ as ‘the power and the wisdom of God’ (1 Corinthians 
1.24).? 

Humility is a first step. But there are dangers. Not least when the 
exemplars of humble suffering are female we might suspect a perverse 
ideology of abjection. As if anticipating this objection Dostoevsky presents 
us with figures such as ‘the gentle heart’ of the eponymous short story, 
driven to suicide by the mental cruelty of her husband, yet clutching an icon 
to her breast in her death-fall (DW 1876: November), or Marie Lebyadkina, 
the crazed ‘secret’ wife of Stavrogin, whose religious visions are unable to 
provide her with healing or moral orientation (D, I, 4.5). Mere endurance of 
suffering is not of itself humility, although the capacity for such endurance 
(as manifest in the Russian peasant) may indicate its presence. For humility 
to be redemptive, it must, unlike abjection, be freely chosen. 

In the event, it is not only women whom Dostoevsky takes as exemplars 
of humility. Describing the holy wanderer Makar Ivanovitch, the narrator of 


The Adolescent says that what first attracted him was ‘his extraordinary 
pure-heartedness and his freedom from amour-propre [self-regard or pride]’ 
(RW II, 3.2). Humility and lack of pride are features also seen in such 
characters as Prince Myshkin, the Elder Zosima, his brother Markel, and his 
‘disciple’ Alyosha Karamazov. Zosima is perhaps the paradigm case, and 
we see his humility in his acceptance of the common humanity of masters 
and servants, his modesty regarding his own spiritual leadership, and his 
disinclination to stand on ceremony, mixing easily with all classes of 
society. Just as Sonia counselled Raskolnikov to prostrate himself and kiss 
the earth, Zosima urges the listeners to his homilies to bow down and kiss 
the earth, a symbolic enactment of their ‘earthly’ limitations. This gesture 
also comprises the saint’s recognition that human life is on a continuum 
with the lives of plants and animals and that ‘man’ is not elevated above 
nature as its ‘Lord’, but coexists with nature to serve it, be glad for it, to 
learn from it, and to pray for it (BK, II, 6.3 [g]). Zosima himself bows down 
to the suffering he foresees for Dmitri Karamazov (BK I, 1.6). 

The lack of self-regard of a truly humble person is also manifest in a 
certain levity. Makar Ivanovitch’s tales are characterized as ‘gay’ and the 
same is true of Zosima. The last page of The Brothers Karamazov has 
Alyosha ‘half laughing’ and joking about the resurrection. Although this 
may jar with some expectations of saintly behaviour it is precisely the 
freedom from amour propre or self-regard that frees the genuinely saintly 
person from having to demand recognition of their worth from others. Thus 
such people are free to speak and behave in ways that may, in others’ eyes, 
be ‘idiotic’—as both Western and Russian traditions of holy folly witness 
(Murav 1992). 

It is this same lack of self-regard that also enables the saintly person to 
forgive. Ivan Karamazov insists that the mother of the child torn to death by 
a landowner’s dogs should not forgive his murderer (BK, II, 5.4). 
Forgiveness, even if it was possible, is not desirable. But such a refusal of 
forgiveness is predicated precisely on the perception that we should 
maintain our rights and that justice must take priority over forgiveness. Yet, 
in many situations, Dostoevsky suggests, it is that same demand to achieve 
recognition of what is owing to us that brings about or exacerbates our 
human suffering. The culture of duelling makes this especially clear and it 
is striking that Zosima’s own conversion takes place in this context, when, 
as a young officer, he realizes that the point of honour for which satisfaction 


is being demanded is entirely meaningless (BK, II, 6.2 [c]). The person who 
has abandoned pretensions to honour can freely admit his or her 
responsibility for all that is going wrong in the world and, as Zosima 
advises, following Markel’s dying injunction, we are all to see ourselves as 
guilty, before everyone, and for everything—a demand that would have a 
great effect on the twentieth-century philosopher Emmanuel Lévinas 
(Toumayan 2004). In his own moment of conversion, Alyosha accordingly 
feels an overwhelming need to forgive everyone and for everything (BK, 
Ill, 7.4). Ivan is wrong: the mother may forgive the murderer—but, of 
course, this assumes that there will or can be an occasion for such 
forgiveness to be offered and this in turn points to a further central feature 
of Dostoevsky’s religion: faith in immortality, which is itself inseparable 
from the personality and role of Christ in Dostoevsky’s novels. 


THE BIBLE 


With regard both to suffering and to redemption from suffering, Dostoevsky 
makes frequent and often unusual use of the Bible, drawing extensively and 
with assurance on a wide range of texts, including from the Old Testament 
(possibly remembered from the kind of Bible for children of which the 
Elder Zosima speaks) and, most notably, the gospel of John. In several of 
the novels biblical texts provide important clues to the interpretation of the 
novel as a whole, the most obvious example being Demons, where the story 
of the casting out of the demons into the Gadarene swine is both quoted at 
length and explicitly commented on as explaining the meaning of the events 
described (Luke 8.32—6: D, HI, 7.2). Another much-discussed case is the 
reading of the raising of Lazarus (John 11) in Crime and Punishment, a 
story that seems to prefigure Raskolnikov’s own eventual resurrection (CP, 
4.4). On a smaller scale, The Dream of a Ridiculous Man is an explicit 
retelling of the story of the Fall (DW 1877: April, chapter 2). 

The Book of Revelation plays an important role in several novels. In The 
Idiot, the industrial age is interpreted by Lebedev as the end-time 
prophesied in Revelation, while Myshkin’s ecstatic epileptic vision invokes 
the apocalyptic saying that ‘there will be no more time’ (J, 2.5). Is 
Dostoevsky, then, hinting that the world of the novel is a world already 


under judgement, in which the time for repentance is past, and God’s long- 
suffering finally exhausted? Revelation is also cited in Demons, when, 
shortly before reading the story of the swine, Stepan Verkhovensky hears 
the passage about the Laodiceans being rejected by God because they are 
neither hot nor cold, a phrase that strikes him with particular force (D, II, 
7.2). Have the disasters that have befallen him and the town, he wonders, 
come about because of an analogous failure? 

The Elder Zosima tells us how the story of Job made a particularly 
strong impression on him in his childhood and Job, a byword in Christian 
tradition for patience in the face of undeserved suffering, could be taken as 
epitomizing the challenge at the heart of The Brothers Karamazov. Zosima 
himself urges us to hope, Job-like, for the restoration of all that suffering 
has taken from us (BK II, 6.2 [b]). At the same time, Ivan Karamazov’s 
‘rebellion’ possibly evokes another aspect of the biblical Job, namely, the 
Job who complains against God’s injustice before finally submitting himself 
to the divine voice that speaks out of the whirlwind. In a third variation, the 
pathetic figure of Captain Snegirev, father of the dying boy Ilyushka, 
presents us with the reality that not all sufferers are able to bear their 
suffering patiently or win through to a final reckoning with God. 

Crucially, however, the Bible testifies to how our subjection to suffering 
might be overcome. Perhaps the most dramatic (maybe even melodramatic) 
is the scene in Crime and Punishment in which Raskolnikov forces Sonia 
Marmeladova to read aloud the story of the raising of Lazarus. The scene 
merits extensive commentary, and whilst it may at first seem like a 
straightforward anticipation of the resurrection that Raskolnikov will 
himself eventually undergo, the atmosphere of near-insanity raises other 
disturbing possibilities. If the scene seems to hint at Sonia’s role as 
redemptorix, Raskolnikov may not be wrong when he suggests that she, like 
him, is amongst the transgressors needing redemption (CP, 4.4). 


Christ makes a number of appearances in Dostoevsky’s novels. The best 
known is in Ivan Karamazov’s ‘poem’ of ‘The Grand Inquisitor’. This 
‘poem’ is set in Seville, in the period of the Spanish Inquisition. On the day 


after a public burning of heretics, Christ reappears on earth. He is 
recognized by the crowd and with the very same words as before raises a 
child from the dead. The Inquisitor has him arrested and later visits him in 
prison. There he harangues his prisoner, who remains silent throughout. 
Christ, he says, was too trusting in human idealism and freedom and would 
have done better to have accepted the temptations of the wilderness: to give 
people earthly bread, to exercise earthly power, and to serve ‘him’—as ‘we’ 
have done, taking ‘the sword of Caesar’ so as to give to weak human beings 
the authority they need. Christ responds to all this by kissing the 
Inquisitor’s ‘bloodless’ lips, a gesture repeated when, at the end of the story, 
Alyosha kisses his brother Ivan, the storyteller. Ivan himself seems 
convinced that the Inquisitor is in fact correct and that there is no 
redemption for human beings apart from a managed and totalitarian society 
(BK, II, 5.5). 

Christ, as we might expect, is characterized by humility (also linked to 
the legend of Christ wandering through Russia in the guise of a peasant), as 
well as by his closeness to the poor and outcast (Z, BK), his offer and 
demand of forgiveness (‘Dream of a Ridiculous Man’, D, BK), his power of 
exorcism (D) and healing (BK), his subjection to death (/), but also his 
power to raise from the dead (CP, BK), and his own resurrected state (BK). 
This last is crucial, since it is as the resurrected one that Christ acts as 
guarantor for the immortality that Dostoevsky sees as a necessary condition 
of human dignity. Without immortality it is only too plausible to believe 
Ivan Karamazov’s claim that there is no justice in the ordering of the world 
and it is notable that Dostoevsky often twins denial of God and denial of 
immortality (e.g. BK I, 3.8). As we have seen, the extreme possibility 
presented in The Idiot is precisely the possibility that Christ too will be 
subjected to death, whilst the interconnection of forgiveness and 
immortality is poignantly evidenced in the private fragment that begins 
‘Masha is lying on the table’, in which Dostoevsky mourns not only the 
death of his first wife but also the fact that, in earthly terms, their 
relationship was broken off without forgiveness (reproduced in Cassedy 
2005, 116-18). Nevertheless, the most explicit image of Christ in glory in 
Dostoevsky’s authorship is in Alyosha’s fevered dream by the body of the 
deceased Zosima and Christ himself does not actually appear, being veiled 
in impenetrable light (BK, III, 7.4). 


Dostoevsky also presents us with several personae who might plausibly 
be interpreted as Christ figures. These include Sonia Marmeladova, as 
discussed above, and Prince Myshkin, since not only does he seem to re- 
enact Christ’s unconditional love and forgiveness to the outcast, he is even 
described physically (it has been claimed) as resembling the Christ of 
Orthodox iconography. Yet this identification is eminently questionable, not 
least because Myshkin seems unable to deflect the tragic course of events in 
the novel and his own indecision and inaction may be seen as contributory 
to the final catastrophe. 

Dostoevsky’s image of Christ in general seems, in fact, debatable. 
Whilst some see his ‘weak Christ’ as exemplifying a well-established 
tradition of kenotic Christology, and others as a near-incognito presence 
that is nevertheless sufficient to keep open hope of redemption (Kroeker 
and Ward 2001), more critical commentators see him as a Christ who falls 
significantly short of what a truly Christian vision demands. On this view, 
the weakness of Christ shows that Dostoevsky has implicitly accepted the 
premises of modern nihilism’s miracle-free world in which only a Christ so 
weak that he is incapable of redeeming is allowed. An article such as this 
cannot decide this major point of interpretation. However, it is appropriate 
to remind ourselves that Dostoevsky was a novelist and not a doctrinal 
theologian, a lay defender of Christian faith as he understood it and not an 
official spokesman for the Church. While his novelistic form gave him 
possibilities for reinterpreting the defining figures of Christian faith, it also 
constrained him by requiring that this reinterpretation be made plausible in 
relation to the lived experience of contemporary humanity. To be sure, he 
can invoke dreams and visions or the Bible to point to other realities, but 
these too must be made credible within the world of the fictional reality of 
the text. Christian apologists may take what Dostoevsky offers and 
recontextualize what they have in theologically worked arguments, but in 
doing so they will always be transforming what is written in the text as 
significantly as Dostoevsky himself transformed the biblical and doctrinal 
traditions on which he drew. 


THE RUSSIAN IDEA 


The distinctively ‘Russian’ features of Dostoevsky’s religion cover a wide 
spectrum, from the passion for ultimate metaphysical questions amongst 
‘Russian boys’ to the kenotic holiness of the Elder Zosima. Russian 
religious practices such as the domestic icon feature at several key points in 
the novels (in A Raw Youth and Demons the desecration of icons represents 
a ne plus ultra of malice). The Russian peasant is said to have a unique and 
almost hard-wired (if inarticulate) Christianity, evidenced both in 
Dostoevsky’s childhood memory of being comforted by the peasant Marei 
(DW 1876: February, chapter 1) and by the hardened criminal Fedka 
(Demons), who makes clear that, unlike the Westernized nihilists, he knows 
that he is indeed a sinner and still trusts in God’s mercy (D, III, 4.3). 
Zosima’s own saintliness is connected to the Russian institution of the Elder 
and his sphere of operation defined by the distinctively Russian relationship 
between monasteries and local communities. Although his portrayal owes a 
literary debt to Victor Hugo’s Bishop Bienvenue in Les Misérables, his 
spirituality is presented as that of a distinctively Russian kenotic tradition 
exemplified in real-life prototypes such as Seraphim of Sarov or the Elder 
Ambrosy. 

These ‘Russian’ features are mostly received positively by Dostoevsky’s 
religiously minded readers, even Western ones, although other ‘Russian’ 
themes, such as the idea of Russia as a ‘God-bearing nation’ are more 
controversial. It is true that Demons presents this idea as having been taught 
by Stavrogin the arch-‘demon’ (D, I, 1.7), but The Diary of a Writer shows 
Dostoevsky embracing a strong view of Russia’s divine vocation, 
culminating in the declaration that ‘Constantinople will be ours’, that is, 
that, as the historic defender of Orthodoxy, Russia is providentially destined 
to rule Constantinople (DW 1876, June: chapter 2 and 1877, March: chapter 
1). This political fantasy seems hardly to fit with the humility of the Russian 
Christ said to have passed through Russia in the incognito of a peasant, yet 
myths of national abasement and violent rhetoric are often interwoven in 
modern political discourse. But whilst we certainly cannot deny the 
challenge of interpreting the connection between Dostoevsky’s Christianity 
and his politics, it would be an injustice to portray him as a blind nationalist 
who was unappreciative of Western European civilization. His own literary 
and intellectual debts to that civilization were great and were 
acknowledged. Yet, clearly, he believed that the West had taken a wrong 


turn in its religious development and that Russia was uniquely called to 
amend this. 


THE RECEPTION OF DOSTOEVSKY IN 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


Vladimir Soloviev was an early witness to the potential difficulties in 
Dostoevsky’s more nationalistic passages and emphasized instead the 
universality of his Christian vision, writing that ‘This central idea, which 
Dostoevsky served with all that he was, was the Christian idea of free, 
universal-human unification, of universal brotherhood in the name of 
Christ. It was this idea that Dostoevsky proclaimed when he spoke of the 
true Church, of ecumenical orthodoxy. In it he saw the spiritual, still 
unmanifest essence of the Russian people, the universal historical task of 
Russia, the new word, which Russia is to speak to the world ...’ (Soloviev 
1988, 302). For Soloviev, too, Russia has a special role in divine 
providence, but this role is precisely to overcome the nationalism and 
confessionalism that has marred the development of Christendom. 

This supranational note is also struck by N. A. Berdyaev. He 
acknowledges but dissociates himself from Dostoevsky’s attitude to non- 
Orthodox Christianity. But he does identify with what he saw as the writer’s 
defining themes of ‘man and man’s destiny’ and freedom, which, he says, 
‘is the centre of [Dostoevsky’s] conception of the world [and] his hidden 
pathos is a pathos of freedom’ (Berdyaev 1957, 39, 67). ‘Christianity’, 
Berdyaev writes ‘is the religion of freedom and its essence and content 
recognizes it in all its forms; and in Christianity as Dostoevsky understood 
it the tragic principle of freedom is victor over the spirit of compulsion’ 
(Berdyaev 1957, 71). Berdyaev presents Dostoevsky as prophet of a new 
kind of mysticism that is not world-denying but world- and life-affirming, a 
mysticism of love that is exemplified in the life and teachings of the Elder 
Zosima. Far from Dostoevsky’s message being limited to Russia and 
Russian Orthodoxy, the truth is that ‘So great is the worth of Dostoievsky 
that to have produced him is by itself sufficient justification for the 
existence of the Russian people in the world; and he will bear witness for 
his countrymen at the last judgement of the nations’ (Berdyaev 1957, 227). 


For Vyacheslav Ivanov, the struggle we see in Dostoevsky’s work was 
not only the struggle between Russia and the West but the same cosmic 
struggle that we see in Greek mythology and tragedy and that Dostoevsky 
re-enacts in novelistic form, in what Ivanov calls the ‘novel-tragedy’. As 
such it is not about the individualized characters of nineteenth-century 
fiction but a conflict of heavenly and chthonic powers such that the true 
target of the modern revolt is Mother Earth herself and its power is not the 
human ideology of nihilism but the demonic powers of Lucifer and 
Ahriman (Ivanov 1960). 

Though theological, Ivanov’s vision is also markedly, if implicitly, 
Nietzschean and in both Russia and the West Dostoevsky was often seen in 
the early twentieth century in the context of a modernist canon in which 
Nietzsche and, for example, Kierkegaard would also figure prominently. In 
this connection it is significant that the critic Georg Brandes, who also did 
much to promote both Nietzsche and Kierkegaard, played an important part 
in introducing Dostoevsky to the West (Brandes 1888, 407-56). The 
analogy with Kierkegaard is also emphasized in Shestov’s Kierkegaard and 
Existential Philosophy, where he spoke of the Russian writer as 
‘Kierkegaard’s double’ (see Chapter 27 in this Handbook). 

Perhaps paradoxically it was the very Russianness of Dostoevsky’s 
world that appealed to some of his first Western readers. In the aftermath of 
the First World War many were drawn to the idea of an impending 
‘downfall of the West’, and it was in this context that Dostoevsky appealed 
to many theological critics of Western modernity. These included Karl 
Barth, author of a hugely influential commentary on the Letter to the 
Romans, in which he explicitly acknowledged the influence of Dostoevsky 
(see Chapter 39 in this Handbook). Barth’s theological collaborator, Eduard 
Thurneysen, wrote a short monograph on the Russian writer in which he 
showed how the figure of “Russian man’ represented in Dostoevsky’s 
novels disturbed the complacency of middle-class Christendom in the West. 
His face, he writes, is 


the unknown face of a man who shares with [us] the common name of ‘man’, and who yet 
appears to live beyond all the concepts tied with this name, beyond good and evil, wisdom 
and folly, beauty and ugliness, beyond even state and family, school and church. And just as 
one who returns from the wilderness to domesticated animals rediscovers in the four-footed 
creatures who share his house ... the traces of original wildness ... so there proceeds from 
an encounter with the world and the men of Dostoevsky something of hidden trembling and 
fear. 


(Thurneysen 1964, 7—8) 


If Barth and Thurneysen found in Dostoevsky an almost Kierkegaardian 
individualism, Catholic readings, such as those of Romano Guardini, found 
the Russian’s emphasis on community to be key to his importance. Guardini 
opens his 1933 study, Religious Figures in Dostoevsky s Work, with the 
statement that 


For Dostoevsky the word ‘people’ expresses the epitome of everything humanly authentic, 
deep, sustaining, etc. The people is the primordial sphere of human life, rooted, strong, and 
worthy of reverence ... Despite all its misery and sin the people constitutes the genuine 
human being ... The human being who belongs to the people relates to it through the 
circulation of blood, open to all that flows from the common life of family, community, and 
humanity’. (Guardini 1977, 17) 


Glossing over Dostoevsky’s anti-Catholicism, Guardini sees the issue as 
being whether a person is to live in and from their life in community (like 
Alyosha) or to break with community and thereby break with the conditions 
of being human as such (like Ivan). The model of freedom in community 
that Dostoevsky presents is not peculiarly Russian or Orthodox, even if 
Dostoevsky and some of his commentators thought it was, but is a model 
that can be applied also in the West and can find expression in Catholicism. 

Confirmation that Dostoevsky’s critique of the West is not narrowly 
confessional but draws attention to a phenomenon, namely, nihilism, to 
which Western Christianity also offers a response, can be found in other 
Western readers, notably Henri de Lubac (de Lubac 1995). More recently, 
both Orthodox and Western thinkers have used Bakhtin’s dialogical reading 
as a way of releasing theological possibilities from Dostoevsky’s writings, 
an approach that has been especially insightfully developed by Rowan 
Williams—whether or not we are to read Bakhtin’s own work ‘religiously’ 
(Williams 2008). 


CONCLUSION 


Dostoevsky’s psychological acumen and literary power have made him a 
significant point of reference for critics of modern technological rationality. 
That Russia could be the source of resistance and renewal in relation to the 
ills of modernity has naturally appealed more strongly to Russian than to 


non-Russian readers, although some of these have accepted a suitably 
modified version of this view. To the extent that Dostoevsky’s response to 
modernity is presented as religious and specifically Christian it is open to 
question as to whether or how far Dostoevsky’s Christianity genuinely 
reflects the formal teachings of Christianity in general and Russian 
Orthodoxy in particular. Some will see Dostoevsky’s religion as very 
different from, and even incompatible with, historic Christianity and his 
weak Christ as only the hollowed-out shell of classic Christology. Fully to 
explore these questions would require another (and another kind of) 
discussion, but what is clear is that for the main currents of modern Russian 
religious thought as well as for some important Western theological readers, 
Dostoevsky was very much the pioneer and inspirer of a radically renewed 
faith that had taken the measure of modern nihilism and was therefore 
uniquely qualified to point to the way beyond the wasteland. 
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' Because there is no standard translation of Dostoevsky’s works in English, I shall refer to part 
(or book) and chapter (or section) number. Title abbreviations are CP: Crime and Punishment; I: The 
Idiot, D: Demons (also translated as The Possessed and The Devils); RW: A Raw Youth (also 
translated as The Adolescent and An Accidental Family); and BK: The Brothers Karamazov. 
References to the Diary of a Writer are given as DW, followed by year, month and (where relevant) 
chapter number. 


' The censored text of chapter ten may have functioned as some kind of cry for redemption ‘out 
of the depths’, although there is little in the remainder of the text to suggest how this would have 
cohered with the whole. 


2 I think this more likely than seeing here a hint at a sophiological reading for which there is little 
substantial evidence in Dostoevsky (Kostalevsky 1997, 110). 


CHAPTER 11 


CARYL EMERSON 


IN 1912, two years after Tolstoy’s death, Sergei Bulgakov (1871-1944), 
political economist and rising Orthodox theologian, edited a 
commemorative anthology, On the Religion of Leo Tolstoy. Bulgakov 
attributed his rediscovery of God and faith to his debates with Tolstoy. 
Among his own contributions to the volume was one titled ‘Simplicity and 
Simplification’, where Bulgakov traced the force as well as the occasional 
falseness of Tolstoy’s worldview to its origins in a glorification of 
‘childlikeness’ [detskost’]. Bulgakov suggests that the Biblical precept to 
receive the Kingdom of God ‘like a child’ (Luke 18: 17) resonated in 
Tolstoy with the radiant idealized world of his own childhood, a realm 
remembered as free from the diverse, perverse appetites that govern adults. 
For Tolstoy, “simplicity is the religious health of the soul, in opposition to 
morbid complexity, the consequences of sin’ (Bulgakov 1912, 283). This 
simplicity was more than bodily asceticism. Tolstoy insisted on equating it 
with the highest reaches of the human mind. To ‘be as little children’ was a 
logic, a weapon against the learned and the subtle, a slap in the face of 
science, material productivity, historical progress. And it fuels the most 
puzzling sides of Tolstoy as religious thinker. 

Consider these paradoxes. In 1901 Tolstoy, an ardent Christian, was 
formally ‘separated’ (although not technically excommunicated) from the 
Russian Orthodox Church. He had come to reject the Trinity, the 
sacraments, original sin, redemption, salvation, Final Judgement, and all 
other ‘supernatural ways of caring for men’ that had turned his search for 


the meaning of life into an ‘utter absurdity, incomparably worse than what 
presented itself to me by light of my unaided reason’ (Tolstoy 1940, 
‘Conclusion to Critique of Dogmatic Theology’, 87, 91). And yet Tolstoy’s 
unaided reason had led him, again and again, to narcissistic self-loathing 
and despair. A deep admirer of Jesus, Tolstoy debunked all mysteries and 
miracles associated with His life. But he rejected also the secular 
biographies by Strauss, Bauer, Renan, and other ‘freethinking exegetes’ 
because they were ethically non-committal and thus useless (McLean 2008, 
119-24). In his own ‘quest for the de-historicised Jesus’ (Greenwood 1978, 
164), Tolstoy undertook to retranslate and ‘harmonize’ the Gospels, seeking 
there not the divinity of Christ but a universally binding behavioural code. 
Incarnation, it would appear, was not the unqualified Good News. The 
mature Tolstoy aimed not at integrating body and spirit, nor at celebrating 
their complex mutual enablement, but at something simpler and more 
unforgiving: to liberate the spiritual from the animal in us to the utmost 
degree. 

And yet the spiritual in us, understood as a unifying, ever-changing 
awareness that radiates out from our body but does not die with the body (in 
theological terms, the ‘soul’), is nowhere given precise contour in Tolstoy’s 
writings. The closest he comes is probably chapter 28 of his 1886 treatise 
On Life, where each person’s synthesizing consciousness 1s identified as his 
or her ‘character’, one’s unique relation with the world. This relation, once 
worked out, is eternal (Scanlan 2006, 57—8). But Tolstoy never affirmed the 
survival of personality after bodily death. Or rather, as the religious 
historian Vasily Zenkovsky noted, ‘Tolstoy repeatedly acknowledged that 
there was no basis for denying individual immortality —but his pride, 
disinterest in the religious experience of others, and idiosyncratic blend of 
‘mysticism, empiricism, and individualism’ prevented him from affirming it 
(Zen’kovskii 1912, 519, 503). Tolstoy was charismatic in his appeal to 
common sense, to ‘what we all know’. However, he devoted his final 
decades to separating what he called razumnoe soznanie, ‘reasonable 
consciousness’, from personality and personal memory, which had become 
a burden for him (Paperno 2014, 128-57). A rebel by temperament and a 
radical individualist, Tolstoy, paradoxically, came to believe that in their 
reasonable consciousness all people are the same. 

For Tolstoy, the concept of God was invariably illuminating and always 
a relief. In his response to the Holy Synod’s edict separating him from the 


Church, he declared: ‘I believe in God, Whom I understand as Spirit, as 
Love, as the Origin of All ... I believe that the authentic happiness of every 
person lies in the fulfillment of the will of God’ (Tolstoy 1901, 354). But 
Tolstoy subjected this ‘All’ to a staggering number of redefinitions and 
relocations, grounding it successively in beauty, nature, art, self- 
perfectibility, and eventually bringing it home as a moral prompt inside 
each of us. This insistence on a ‘Kingdom of God Within You’—Tolstoy’s 
book of this title is his implementation of Luke 17: 20—1—puts a stop to all 
questions of historical timing, because the Advent of the Kingdom depends 
upon ourselves alone (Tolstoy 1894, 177). In terms of Erich Lippman’s deft 
dichotomy in this volume, Tolstoy falls somewhere between a God-builder 
and a God-seeker, but without the consolations of either. 

Such complexities of thought are formidable, not at all simple, but they 
pale alongside two final Tolstoyan paradoxes. The first is his theory of the 
just act. All his life Tolstoy was an energetic and engaged activist, easily 
roused to outrage. But he came to insist that we ‘resist not evil’ (at times 
qualified as ‘resist not evil with further evil or violence’; at times so 
phrased that we resist not evil at all): a position that his harshest detractors 
equated with moral indifferentism and even (among Freudian critics) with 
masochism (Rancour-Laferriere 2007, 94-6). In a passionate rebuttal to 
Emile Zola in 1893, Tolstoy called for ‘non-doing’ [nedelanie|—because a 
Protestant work ethic invested in science and thus morally neutral was 
likely to do more harm than good (Denner 2001, 11—16). This negative 
cautionary is characteristic. Affirmation and gratitude did not come easily to 
Tolstoy the philosopher. He was truer to himself as a naysayer 
[netovshchik]. He delighted in Christ’s Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 5— 
7) in part because, unlike reformist political doctrines, it did not pose 
ambitious positive goals for humanity but instead reinforced the Beatitudes 
with injunctions to individuals not to do certain things. We are helpless, it 
seems, against an onslaught of bad thoughts, but bad deeds, bad habits can 
always be corrected. A case in point: the Orthodox Church acknowledged 
eight cardinal sins: gluttony, lust, avarice, melancholy, anger, despair, 
vainglory, pride. In his Christian Teaching (1894—1896) Tolstoy deleted the 
more recalcitrant sins of mood or attitude (the last five) and retained only 
the first three external actions—that is, physical appetites to which we 
could learn to say no (Hamburg 2010, 151-3). Proof of this point: although 
Tolstoy continually, and publicly, condemned his own personal behaviour 


as an idle and overfed member of the Russian titled nobility, he never 
conquered his anger, depression, or pride. 

Most paradoxical of all, however, is Tolstoy as a theorist of Christian 
love. He worked to remove love from the causal nexus, that is, to replace a 
possessive ‘love of’ with the less greedy ‘love for’ (Gustafson 1986, 179— 
90). But as Tolstoy aged, his understanding of love seemed to require more 
and more distance and autonomy from actual living people. His was a 
pursuit of selflessness that aimed not only to get outside his own grasping, 
sinning, and repenting self, but also to get outside a// selves (Herman 2015). 
The ideal (which infuriated many, including his wife) was to turn himself 
into a font that radiated love, but a font optimally disengaged, freed of the 
need for sustained or reciprocated emotional contact. This desire to help 
people without knowing them, without reacting to or interacting with them 
on their own terms, might have been Tolstoy’s metaphysical extension of 
Mark 7: 15-19, Christ’s injunction that what comes into a man’s body, or 
what is cast at us by others, cannot defile or dishonour him, only what 
comes out of his heart. But in practice it became the paradox of one-way, 
impersonal loving. For saying no to bad things does not necessarily prepare 
one for loving. As the philosopher Vasily Rozanov (1856—1919) remarked 
in his article on Tolstoyan non-resistance to evil: “Love seeks out, 
examines, is often angry, sometimes dissatisfied, sometimes even punishes 
... [But Tolstoy’s love] does not console even its own carriers ... It does not 
caress, it does not arouse, it is dead’ (Rozanov 1896, 272). This is the 
economy that prompted Mikhail Bakhtin to call Tolstoy a ‘monolithically 
monologic’ thinker (Bakhtin 1984, 72)—that is, a person unable to tolerate 
a radical Other in his universe, unable to listen to that Other, and therefore a 
person who found it exceptionally difficult to love properly, or to pray. 

This chapter addresses these paradoxes. After noting some varieties of 
religious experience in Tolstoy’s great fiction, we consider Tolstoy as 
religious thinker under four rubrics: the crisis years and What Then Must We 
Do?; Tolstoy’s Jesus and the assault on the Temple; On Life (and on the 
afterlife); and in conclusion, briefly, Tolstoy’s standing among his fellow 
moral philosophers. 


STATES OF GRACE IN THE GREAT FICTION 


In Tolstoy’s creative fiction, what induces a state of grace? First, there is the 
bliss of feeling loved. Konstantin Levin successfully proposes to Kitty 
(Anna Karenina, part four, chapter 14) and suddenly ‘happiness gets into 
him’, the entire world becomes cause for rejoicing, his rapture is infectious 
and his love spreads out mindlessly. Natasha Rostova, forever childlike in 
that she never doubts her right to be admired and loved, lives in just such a 
generously ‘graced’ state for most of War and Peace. Bereavement stuns 
her, but teaches her little. Then there are moments of oneness with nature, 
so intense and epically conceived that they can absorb, even neutralize, 
violence: Levin mowing with his peasants, the heightened beauty of a 
meadow before it becomes a battlefield, the Rostov siblings Nikolai and 
Natasha in ecstatic communion during and after the Hunt in War and Peace 
(II, four, chapters 3—6). Grace descends on those who let go and allow 
larger forces to take command (history, fate, the impersonal interplay of 
living creatures). The peasant Platon Karataev, prisoner of war, has no 
worries, no attachments, no memory of past utterances and no need of it, 
since his life ‘had meaning only as part of a whole of which he was always 
conscious’ (War and Peace IV, one, chapter 13). When the French begin 
their retreat from Moscow, Fieldmarshal Kutuzov lets go of his failures and 
successes alike, and weeps. Genuine prayer is always compatible with these 
moments. 

An errant individual life can always be transformed by a revelation of 
‘pan-unity’, the unexpected vision of a larger grid on which our personal 
acts at last make sense. Pierre Bezukhov, another prisoner of war in that 
French transit camp, gazes wonderstruck at the sky and affirms the freedom 
of his soul (War and Peace IV, two, chapter 14). Dmitri Nekhlyudov, 
parting with Katyusha in a Siberian prison at the end of Resurrection 
(1899), opens up Matthew 18 and the Sermon on the Mount and suddenly 
grasps the import of Christ’s message, that evil men cannot correct evil in 
others (part three, chapter 27). In Tolstoy’s peasant tragedy The Power of 
Darkness (1886), the hired hand Nikita, womanizer and infanticide, shocks 
his wedding guests by suddenly falling to his knees and confessing his 
crimes. In all these cases, for readers and spectators with eyes to see, an 
apparently sudden revelation has been meticulously prepared for by a mesh 
of tiny details, guiding the subject towards enlightenment. 

Potent transformations occur on the brink of death. Ivan Ilyich, dying of 
cancer, finds his hopeless pain at last replaced by Light. The merchant 


Brekhunov in ‘Master and Man’, lost and fatally freezing in a blizzard, 
thrills to the fact that his servant Nikita, kept warm beneath him, is alive. 
But shedding the body need not be peaceful, nor undertaken as an act of 
pacific sacrifice. The Chechen-Avar hero of Tolstoy’s final novel Hadji 
Murad (1896—1904), pierced with bullets, cleft with a dagger, continues to 
kill Russians until his consciousness separates from his body, leaving his 
enemies to ‘kick and hack at what no longer had anything in common with 
him’. Tolstoy, for all his doctrinaire pacifism, approves of Hadji Murad’s 
end. This courageous warrior is irreproachable because he lives in harmony 
with his own nature, with Nature writ large, and dies in full knowledge of 
the relation between human part and cosmic whole. 

Being loved, letting go, fitting in as organic part to whole: these are 
moments of Tolstoyan grace. Tolstoy himself would have resisted the term. 
In his anti-clerical writings, Grace is yet another church falsehood, 
predicated on meaningless ritual that promises to ‘save and sanctify a man’ 
(Tolstoy 1940, 88). But the state of bliss experienced by his fictive heroes is 
the same as that which descends on believers in a sacrament, and these 
moments all share certain traits. They are fleeting (if their recipients survive 
them at all). They are reciprocal (that is, persons are interchangeable, both 
in enmity and in love: what you do to others is done to you). And they 
return us with savage purity to the present tense. Anxiety towards the future 
melts away, as does regret about the past. Part of Tolstoy’s moral project 
was to take the hedonism out of the idea of ‘living for the present’. At- 
oneness, reciprocity and presentness were always marks of authentic being 
for Tolstoy. But after his spiritual crisis of 1877—1885, these virtues began 
to assume specific religious meaning. 


THE CRISIS AND WHAT THEN MusT WE 
Do? 


For seven years after Anna Karenina (1877), so notes Tolstoy’s close friend 
and English translator Aylmer Maude, Tolstoy, at the peak of his powers, 
ceased writing fiction and devoted himself wholly to a study of the Gospels, 
dogmatic theology (‘although the latter subject repelled him’), and religious 
reflection (Maude 1951, vii). William James, in Lectures 6 and 7 of his 


Varieties of Religious Experience (1902), diagnosed Tolstoy’s dark years as 
pathological depression (James 1982). Tolstoy read this verdict and 
responded to it. Remarking in his diary for 1909 that the celebrated 
American psychologist and pragmatic philosopher had diagnosed him 
‘close to mental illness’, he criticized James’s book for its ‘inaccurate 
relation to the subject—[too] scientific’ (Orwin 2003, 59-60). From closer 
quarters, Tolstoy’s wife actually did fear that her husband had gone mad. 
She also feared for the security of their family: her famous husband, 
appreciated at court for his literary genius, had become a ‘religious 
dissident’, which in Russia of that time could become a criminal offence 
(Basinskii 2016, 212). The most thorough and balanced account in English 
of this protracted crisis is by Inessa Medzhibovskaya (2008). She makes a 
strong case for Tolstoy’s uninterrupted passion for literary art during and 
after this ‘turning with Christ’—but in new forms and according to different 
principles: parables, folk hagiography, dramatized legends, all ‘frugal, 
severe, entertainment-free art’ (Medzhibovskaya 2008, 213, 263-72). The 
most frequently analysed narrative from these crisis years is A Confession 
(1882), Tolstoy’s highly mannered, retroactive stratification of his life- 
phases and personal failures. But more significant for his evolving religious 
philosophy than this self-lacerating reconstruction, I suggest, is his book 
length treatise from 1886, What Then Must We Do? (Tolstoy 1925). Its first 
half is taken up with bitter lessons that Tolstoy learned from the urban poor 
while participating in the Moscow Census of 1882. Its final ten chapters 
synthesize a moral worldview, familiar from the graced moments in 
Tolstoy’s fiction but now based on his new sense of evolution, labour, 
society, true science, true art, the true church, and happiness [or well-being: 
blago]. 

Tolstoy builds his case for What Then Must We Do? on several core 
presuppositions. The first regards knowledge. Only an individual 
consciousness, not a group, can learn from experience—and even others’ 
words are dangerously second-hand. Thus knowledge of my own well- 
being is not deduced from dogma, miracles, or the claims of experimental 
science, but from the intuitive workings of my self-conscious reason in all 
its interiority, fragility, and transience (Seifrid 2018, 511-13). This 
radicalized Kantianism is supplemented by two further assumptions. All 
minds, bodies, and cultural behaviours are equal (not as regards political 
rights but as regards value: all people reason the same and desire the same). 


The only time that exists is now. Speculation backward into evolution or 
forward into prediction is not only futile but also cowardly, for it distracts 
me from the moral impact of my present (timeless) act. The second 
presupposition regards property. The only property I own is my own body 
(Tolstoy 1925, 339-40). My consciousness can direct this body into four 
types of activity: heavy physical labour (muscular work); hands-and-wrists 
craftsmanship; mental labour; and social intercourse (322). As long as I 
remain aware in my body, I retain full agency. Out of this narrowed sense of 
true property comes the revolutionary potential of the treatise, its vision of 
an upcoming revolt of the working classes (331-2). And out of Tolstoy’s 
sense that true consciousness must be individually experienced comes his 
checklist of obstacles to authentic religion. 

For what, Tolstoy asks, is modern science (Darwin) and modern 
philosophy (Hegel, Comte, Spencer) now teaching us? That ‘all mankind is 
an undying organism’ (Tolstoy 1925, 238) and can be objectively studied as 
such. Of course humans cluster, swarm, and coordinate. But the ‘organism’ 
image is misleading and self-serving, argues Tolstoy, because it posits a 
mythical coordinating brain (no such over-mind exists), outsources 
individual morality to laws or to a collective, and justifies the exploitative 
division of labour. This spatial error has a temporal, ‘evolutionary’ 
component. Positivist science and Malthusian Darwinism, proud of their 
ethical neutrality, justify acts of violence that benefit the powerful wealthy 
classes (243-5). Indeed, whatever panders to the prevailing social evil is 
conveniently considered infallible and ‘scientific’. In a tour de force 
comparison, Tolstoy then equates these false scientific and sociological 
teachings with the ‘Church—Christian creed’ (250): the same evasion of 
personal responsibility, deferral of eyewitness evidence, and illogical claims 
of infallibility by Pope and Holy Synod. Opposed to this false creed is the 
true church, a church ‘in the sense of people united in the highest truth 
accessible to man at any given period’ (284). This church, at present 
obscured by institutions and (on the animal level) by bad habits and 
intoxicants, can be accessed easily if we do what we must do: reject the 
tyranny of money, regard physical work as a joy, and cleanse our minds of 
false science. Tolstoy is optimistic that this time is close at hand. He 
compares our task to hauling a barge, ‘in the direction up-stream shown by 
the master. And so that the direction may always be the same, we have been 
endowed with reason’ (345). As Bulgakov notes in his discussion of this 


treatise, both its halves are ‘simplified’. The Census is one huge diary entry, 
its purview governed by Tolstoy’s personal feelings, and the social analysis, 
while responding to current conditions, is a century out of date: political 
economy as understood by the French physiocrats of the eighteenth century 
(Bulgakov 1912, 276). 

There was much fascinating fallout from What Then Must We Do? and 
its later iterations, not the least in Tolstoy’s subsequent debates with the 
eminent pathologist and Nobel laureate Ilya Mechnikov on the religious 
purposes of science (Berman 2016). But a good place to take stock are the 
definitions of religion and faith in Tolstoy’s 1902 essay, ‘What is religion 
and in what does its essence consist?’ (Tolstoy 1987, 81-128). Religion is 
not a stage of human history that we outgrow, as the positivists claimed. It 
is not (of course) an institution, denomination, or sect. It has nothing to do 
with mystery, because true religion always clarifies (Tolstoy translated 
Logos not as the Word but as razumenie, his neologism for ‘awareness’ 
(Medzhibovskaya 2008, 203-6)). Because my religion is an outgrowth of 
my reasoned awareness, it seeks to know (not guess at, but know through 
experience) the relation between my self and a larger whole, or infinite 
Being. Here faith [vera], or better the meaning of faith, becomes crucial. To 
be a rational person, I must be governed by more than instinct, including the 
human instinct to despair. Only faith can keep instincts and reflexes under 
control. Faith, then, is a type of mindfulness. Because it encourages 
distance between stimulus and response, it facilitates patience, discipline, 
and the proper setting of priorities. 

Tolstoy introduced this idea of faith as privileged knowing in one of his 
several (banned) Introductions to his Gospels Project in the early 1880s. 
‘Faith is knowledge of a revelation ... [it] opens out to us, when reason has 
reached its utmost limits, the contemplation of what is divine, that is, of 
truth that is superior to our reason’ (Tolstoy 1940, 103, 102). In chapter 8 of 
his Gospel in Brief, Tolstoy interpolates into the Apostles’ request to 
increase their faith (Luke 15: 5) his own gloss, spoken by Jesus: ‘Faith does 
not consist in believing something wonderful, but it consists in 
understanding your position and where salvation lies’ (Tolstoy 1940, 219). 
By 1902 this reason-friendly definition had become more muscular and 
activist. Faith—religion’s innermost core—‘is neither hope nor trust [... | 
but a spiritual state, an awareness that my position in the world obliges me 
to certain actions’ (Tolstoy 1987, 97). Thus faith-awareness is not mere 


feeling, nor logic, nor is it that state of hypnotic suggestion induced by 
priests during a church service (92). For Tolstoy, the Divine is above all a 
binding. It commits us to moral acts. This, again, was the reason Tolstoy 
repeatedly ridiculed the ‘Renans and Strausses’: their historical Jesus was 
an evasion, a search for the wrong thing. ‘What interest is there in knowing 
whether Christ went out to relieve himself? What do I care that he was 
resurrected? So he was resurrected—so what? [lit. nu i Gospod’ s nim: well, 
God be with him!]’ (McLean 2008, 122-3). Tolstoy’s religion emerges as a 
mix of commonsensical naysaying to bad (or supernatural) things with 
Kant’s understanding of the human being as a responsible end in itself 
(Poole 2010). It narrows down Kant’s three questions—what can I know, 
what should I do, what can I hope for—to a single insistent outcry: what 
should I (and thus what should each of us) do? 

Let us now look more closely at Tolstoy’s answer to that question. He 
found it by retranslating, editing and unifying the Gospels (1880-1881). 
This activity in turn necessitated his rejection of the institution of the 
Church—and eventually, the Church of him. 


TOLSTOY’S JESUS AND THE ASSAULT ON 
THE TEMPLE 


Intellectually, Tolstoy resembles a conventional, anti-clerical philosophical 
theist in the tradition of French eighteenth-century rationalism. But 
emotionally he remained wedded to Jean-Jacques Rousseau, with all that 
implies: sentimentalism, an addiction to personal confession, the 
assumption that his personal path had unquestioned relevance to others, a 
hostility to the institutions of society and state, faith in the innate goodness 
of Nature, and full credence in the individual sovereign ego. It has been 
suggested that Tolstoy’s mix of Rousseau’s personalism and Kant’s theism 
permitted him an exit out of psychological problems he confronted 
throughout his life: shyness, impatience, embarrassment, shame 
(Greenwood 1978, 152-5). However that may be, having embarked on his 
project to cleanse the Gospels, Tolstoy pursued it with all the imagination 
and confidence of a master novelist, blurring the line between subjective 
editorship and creative authorship (Kokobobo 2008, 2). 


Tolstoy’s plan was to publish his Confession as preamble to a four-part 
examination of Christianity and its foundational text. His full Gospel, with 
scholarly glosses and translation debates, was not approved for print in 
Russia. Parts of it circulated widely in (banned) page proofs until Tolstoy 
made a tidier ‘Gospel in Brief’ [Kratkoe izlozhenie Evangelya| for 
publication abroad (1883; in English, Tolstoy 1997). As he wrote in its 
original Preface, “Together with this source of the pure water of life, I 
found, wrongfully united with it, mud and slime which had hidden its purity 
from me ... I was in the position of a man who had received a bag of 
stinking dirt, and only after long struggle and much labor finds that amid 
that dirt lie priceless pearls’ (Tolstoy 1940, 123). These pearls were Christ’s 
own utterances: the Sermon on the Mount, the parables, the Lord’s Prayer 
(separate lines of which became chapter titles for his Gospel) and the 
repeated summons to absolute non-judgement and love. Becoming was 
always more persuasive to Tolstoy than either Essence or Being. Thus he 
presents these utterances of Jesus as the result of painful tests and personal 
seeking. This ‘son of an unknown father’ had to earn his razumenie; he was 
not born into it. That an itinerant preacher, a ‘flogged and executed pauper’ 
(130) had conquered the world could be explained only by the blazing truth 
of his message. The wrathful God of the Old Testament had to be cast out, 
along with the Hebraic fascination with history, lineage, who begat whom, 
and the weight of the past (Gustafson 1986, 190-2). The truth of Christ’s 
moral statements is for all peoples, now. 

Tolstoy had long hungered for a religious truth that transcended 
historical time. His first recorded intent, at age 27, to ‘found a new religion, 
the religion of Christ, purged of [ritualistic] beliefs and mysticism’, occurs 
in a diary entry from early March 1855 (Tolstoy I 1985, 101). But this 
hunger peaked during a highly unstable, historically marked decade in 
Russian history, the 1880s (Medzhibovskaya 2008, 215-27): assassination 
of a tsar, rising terrorism and suicide rates, existential pessimism, a passion 
for Schopenhauer and theories of biological degeneration. Tolstoy both 
despaired and exulted. Extremes suited his sense of urgency. At last, the 
besieged and increasingly reactionary Russian government, hand in glove 
with the official Church, might ask him to answer for his utterances. In 
1883, he ended one of his Gospel prefaces by declaring that there were only 
two ways out for Church creedal believers: either ‘renounce your lies, or 
persecute those who expose them’ (Tolstoy 1940, 133). And if you will not 


disavow your lies, he continues, then ‘persecute me—for which I ... 
prepare myself with joy and with fear for my own weakness’. 

The timing was electric. In itself, Tolstoy’s miracles-free Enlightenment 
‘edition’ of the Gospels was hardly new. Thomas Jefferson’s Life and 
Morals of Jesus of Nazareth preceded it in 1820, and Unitarian tradition had 
long regularized this reading of the Bible. Like Jefferson, Tolstoy does not 
condemn the Gospel authors for their ornamented accounts, and admits the 
appeal of the supernatural to early, uneducated Christian converts. But he 
insisted that our times deserved better—and not cold, non-committal, 
learned historicists like Strauss, Spencer, and Renan (Tolstoy 1894, 64). 
Tolstoy discussed church ritual with eminent men of the cloth, some of 
whom earned his respect. One stumbling block, however, was that Tolstoy, 
never at ease with the Sublime, would not grant the beauty or benefits of 
spiritual mystery as mystery, of metaphor as metaphor. On principle he 
resented allegories ‘not supported by any evidence’ and prone to be taken 
literally (Tolstoy 1894, 58). But (Tolstoy’s critics were quick to ask) what 
does it mean to support figurative language or mystic vision with 
‘evidence’? Empirical evidence is precisely what these states of being, or 
saying, strive to transcend. Given the depth and publicity of Tolstoy’s 
provocation, the scandal around him was rather slow to ripen. Tolstoy had 
dared to revise the Holy Bible in an autocratic, Orthodox Christian state 
equipped with a complex system of secular and ecclesiastical censorship. 
(Tsar Alexander III, a great fan of Tolstoy, tried to intercede for him against 
Pobedonostsev, head of the Holy Synod, but did not always succeed.) 
Tolstoy had dismissed earlier Biblical scholarship—he did not trust 
specialists—and claimed a competency in Greek and Hebrew that he did 
not possess. He had not compiled his text for his own edification (as had the 
retired President Jefferson with his cut-and-paste Life of Jesus) but 
advertised the project widely, thrilled by the authority accruing to it when it 
was banned. And Tolstoy insisted, once he had arrived at a translation and 
condensation satisfying to him, that his version of the Gospels was the only 
legitimate one. He imitated the words he put into the mouth of his own 
Jesus, addressing the doubting Pharisee Nicodemus: ‘I am not talking any 
kind of mystery; I speak of what we all know’ (Tolstoy 1940, 155-6, for 
John 3: 9-10). And this presumption of speaking for all people was, as 
spokesmen for the Church repeatedly pointed out, not so much the sin of 


wrong thinking (which no mortal can avoid) as the sin of arrogance and 
pride. 

There was some sense to the charge. In the 1880s, even while 
entertaining fantasies of escape from public view, Tolstoy began a 
conscious public self-fashioning of his persona into a repentant sinner, guru, 
and after a fashion, aristocratic holy fool (Orwin 2017, 85-6). He courted 
sculptors, painters, and photographers to portray him in peasant garb or 
barefoot; he wrote ‘private’ letters intended to be copied and circulated. To 
the dismay of his wife, pilgrims from around the world began to visit 
Yasnaya Polyana. The hospitable multilingual Count turned no one away, 
speaking his singular truth to them all. The final string snapped with 
Tolstoy’s travesty of the Orthodox liturgy in chapter 39 of a work of fiction, 
his novel Resurrection (1899). The Synod’s 1901 Edict on the separation 
[otluchenie| of Count Leo Tolstoy from the Church identified him as a 
‘false teacher’ [/zheuchitel’], led astray by the ‘seduction of a proud mind’. 
In 2001, as a centennial gesture, the Church reconfirmed its Edict. To this 
day the charge of spiritual pride remains a central irritant. 

Furiously sarcastic books continue to be written by Christian laymen 
against Tolstoy and his contribution to global cultural decay: his reinvention 
of God and Christ in his own image, his ‘metaphysical error’, his ‘ghoulish 
nihilism’ and crypto-violent call to disobey all laws (‘all the bolsheviks had 
to do was add a few murderous overtones’) (Boot 2009, 205-8). But 
thoughtful churchmen also comb relentlessly through the Tolstoyan legacy. 
One example from 2016 will suffice. In his massive spiritual biography of 
Tolstoy, Archpriest Georgii Orekhanov (b. Moscow 1962, holding scholarly 
degrees in mathematics, psychology, and Church history) raises the 
expected doctrinal complaints but returns repeatedly to Tolstoy’s refusal to 
let his experience remain his experience. Tolstoy’s religious crisis had 
causes that were valid for him, perhaps, but its ‘consequences he seeks to 
spread over all people’ (Orekhanov 2016, 93). A community of believers 
might presume to this authority. Collective wisdom might so presume. But 
one proud mind, no. By equating his personal experience with the 
‘universality of religious experience’, Tolstoy assumes that all people 
everywhere share the same codes and values, and denies reality to anything 
that he has not himself witnessed (Orekhanov 2016, 580). Tolstoy had not 
seen anyone resurrect in the flesh, therefore the idea was false. But such 
universality is God’s realm, not man’s. In an Epilogue ‘Can the Church 


Forgive Tolstoy?’, Orekhanov claims that any move towards forgiveness 
would be disrespectful of Tolstoy’s own freely chosen position—and more: 
the Church’s statement on Tolstoy was ‘the sole serious, independent act of 
the Synod in almost 200 years of its existence’ (585-6). It had cost the 
Church a great deal. Everyone was against it: the Tsar, his government, the 
intelligentsia, the pious common people, the literature-loving public. The 
scandal that ensued gratified Tolstoy and gave him more reason to write, 
rant, attract followers, and be confirmed in the rightness of his own inflated 
self. 

The most eloquent defence of Tolstoy—because constructed out of 
Tolstoyan parts—came from Vasily Rozanov, who otherwise criticized 
Tolstoy severely, especially his harshness towards sexuality and the body. In 
1902, Rozanov commented on the Holy Synod’s edict. The ‘separation’ was 
impossible, he wrote. Being an institution, the Synod could not speak in an 
authentically religious, inner way (Rozanov 1902, 423). It had applied 
Salieri’s angry, merely technical ‘algebra’ to Mozart’s divine music. In its 
condemnation there was nothing ‘personal, living, or free’-—whereas 
Tolstoy, ‘for all his terrible and criminal fallacies, errors, defiant words, is a 
huge religious phenomenon, perhaps the greatest phenomenon of Russian 
religious history of the nineteenth century, although a distorted one. But an 
oak grown crooked is still an oak, and it is not for a mechanical-formal 
institution, which knows no growth at all, to judge it’ (423-4). 

Among the ‘distortions’ implied by Rozanov were some paraphrases of 
Holy Writ possibly very disturbing to Orthodox believers. To be ‘the Son of 
God’ meant for Tolstoy no more than to be a conduit for that Divine Truth 
within us all, as personally identified by Tolstoy. Thus the ‘one and only 
Son’, given by God because He so loved the world (John 3:16), becomes a 
universally available interiority, ‘this son of his (this inner life)’ (Tolstoy 
1940, 156). The Devil tempting Jesus in the wilderness is also strapped to 
the ‘inner life’ of each of us—but now it is the life of our appetites, 
becoming ‘the voice of the flesh’. This voice taunts Jesus with hunger and 
then cautions him against making light of such desires, ‘since they are 
placed in you and you must serve them’ (140). In chapter 4 of his Gospel, 
Tolstoy reiterates his Five Commandments on what acts we must avoid: 
anger, oaths, sexual gratification, retaliatory resistance to evil, and a 
preference for one’s own people over foreigners. Nowhere does Jesus speak 
the Commandments in this form. Tolstoy’s paraphrase stresses the ethical 


non-continuity between Old and New Testaments—perhaps unwisely in a 
nation (and a decade, the 1880s) prone to ugly anti-Semitism. Even more 
inflammatory was Tolstoy’s repeated rhetorical parallels between the 
deluded Russian Orthodox hierarchy of his own time and the high Orthodox 
priests of Judea, who insist (against an enlightened Pilate’s repeated wishes) 
that Christ be ‘crucified in the Roman way’. Everything in Tolstoy’s version 
of the Bible is brought down to the craving animal body, burdened with 
tribal loyalties and an eye-for-an-eye ethic, versus its luminous embattled 
opposite. The final chapter of The Gospel in Brief, which crowns Christ’s 
‘non-doing’ on the Cross, is titled ‘The Victory of Spirit over Matter’. 

In 1886, recovering from a near-fatal leg wound and in parallel with 
writing What Then Must We Do?, Tolstoy expanded on this victory in a 
treatise provisionally titled ‘On Life and Death’. Once he resolved that 
death did not exist, he renamed the work On Life [O zhizni] 
(Medzhibovskaya 2008, 334). Its thirty-five chapters carry his 
understanding of Christ’s teaching to an unprecedented degree of 
polarization. My carnal birth (which I know only as the onset of insatiable 
appetites) has nothing in common with my rational birth into true life, and 
does not mark the origin of my consciousness. Likewise, my carnal death is 
only the cessation of those appetites, and the cessation of the visibility of 
my life. For true life does not reside in the body, but rather (as per Tolstoy’s 
headnote to his chapter 28) in ‘every creature’s unique relationship toward 
the world’. This treatise might be seen as Tolstoy’s personal foray, via 
metaphysical impersonalism, into the huge enterprise pioneered by 
Vladimir Soloviev in his Philosophical Principles of Integral Knowledge 
(1877): an interrogation of science, philosophy, and religion that would 
coordinate the best in all three, making logic itself dynamic and organic, a 
truth to live by. 


ON LIFE AND AFTERLIFE 


Tolstoy prided himself on his indifference to academic philosophy. But for 
half a decade, urged on by close personal friendships with Nikolai Strakhov 
(1828—1896) and the Moscow University professor Nikolai Grot (1852— 
1899), he associated with Russia’s most eminent idealist philosophers in the 


Moscow Psychological Society (Poole 2019). In March 1887, amid 
immense publicity, Tolstoy gave a reading from his manuscript ‘On Life’. 
Banned at home, the book, translated by Tolstoy’s wife as De la vie, was 
published in Paris in 1889. Responses to it ranged from guarded 
appreciation to withering ridicule. Within two years, Tolstoy had abandoned 
attempts to ‘refute people’s delusions’ with logical argument, deciding that 
only epiphanies through creative art could ‘capture the deluded person 
completely’ and show people the proper way (Scanlan 2006, 66). 

On Life redirects the socio-economic analysis of What Then Must We 
Do? into existential and metaphysical channels. The new text breathes a 
radical aloneness. In its early chapters, picking up on Levin’s dilemma at 
the end of Anna Karenina, Tolstoy identifies, and then rejects, two ways to 
reconcile the experience of revealed truth through Scripture with the 
existence of other religions (Moulin 2017, 8—9). Either all religions, being 
incompatible, can be rejected (as secularist progressives recommend), or 
one religion can be embraced exclusively (as religious conservatives insist). 
The first group Tolstoy calls the ‘Scribes’, the second the ‘Pharisees’. He 
then offers a third option, a revised Christianity compatible with the 
reasonable parts of all other faiths, which he proceeds to argue 
‘philosophically’: that is, free of creed, doctrine, or the legal authority of a 
State. 

Again Tolstoy rejects positivist science and objective, morally vacant 
human curiosity. He disdains chemical or metabolic definitions of life and 
dismisses as meaningless all theorizing about life’s origins—or, for that 
matter, about the origin of species: Tolstoy is as indifferent to stories of 
Creation and evolution as he is to stories of Resurrection. By chapter 14, 
Tolstoy has redefined both true life and true love. He sets a dazzlingly high 
Apollonian bar for life: ‘We cannot comprehend human life otherwise than 
making our animal individuality obedient to the law of reason’ (Tolstoy 
2018, 100). Dionysian behaviours that would soon become so fashionable 
in fin de siècle European culture are deplored, indeed, not acknowledged as 
human, not even as ‘living’. Tolstoy insists that no one treats a person as 
alive who is in a ‘state of delirium, a spell of madness or agony, or while 
intoxicated, or during a spasm of passion’, no matter how vital or energetic 
their movements; and that even a weak and motionless body that is obedient 
to reason we recognize as living (100). This universal law of life-bestowing 


reason exists outside time and space. We are given a carnal life, or ‘animal 
individuality’, so that we can struggle against it and be born again. 

The animal self is always, and by definition, in competition with other 
animal selves. It cannot be satisfied. Thus it is miserable—and modern 
science compounds the misery by filling this self with a sense of its needs 
and rights. Since Tolstoy does not entertain the possibility that multiple 
animal selves might cooperate towards their mutual well-being, true life 
lived in reasonable consciousness must be selfless, that is, must strive solely 
for the well-being of others. But in chapter 21 Tolstoy makes a crucial 
distinction. It is important that we not renounce individuality, he insists. 
Rather we must subjugate it, redirect its energies, each person in their own 
way. He puts forward no homogenized collectivist vision. Recall that when 
his On Life project faltered, Tolstoy turned his proselytizing attentions to art 
in order to achieve the same goal of human harmony. And just as his 
infection theory of art holds that every person ‘infected’ by an artwork is 
infected uniquely, according to their specific competencies and needs, so 
are there infinitely varied, creatively individualized ways to reflect the 
good. Tolstoy was unusual among Realist writers in finding healthy, loving, 
joyous human traits just as interesting and worthy of serious representation 
as tragic and perverse ones. It is difficult to find a writer of fiction who 
sustains happiness over the long stretch better than Tolstoy, without falling 
into banality. Even in these dogmatic moral tracts, Tolstoy’s astounding 
wholesomeness cannot hide its light under a bushel. 

So the singular ‘I’ is to be shorn of its selfishness but not simplified or 
renounced. Having understood (along with all the world’s great religions) 
that happiness for the animal individuality is impossible, the ‘I’ applies its 
particularizing energy to the happiness of others. Only with this redirection 
of energy ‘do the juices of life flow up into the ennobled scion of true love’, 
as Christ teaches (Tolstoy 2018, 132, chapter 24). For love is not mere 
‘liking’. Nor is the root of love the madness of Plato’s Eros, ‘an impulsive 
emotional burst that clouds reason ... Love is a most reasonable, luminous, 
and therefore quiet and joyous state, which is natural for children and 
reasonable people’ (133). Here and elsewhere in this treatise, we note the 
trait that Bulgakov remarked upon in 1912: Tolstoy’s idealization of 
childhood and the childlike. Below the adult threshold, it seems, some bad 
things simply do not register. Young creatures intuitively know that bodily 
pain ‘protects the animal individuality’, and thus they tolerate pain without 


torment and rarely remember it later. ‘In animals and in children, pain is 
very specific and small in size ... The impression made on us at the sight of 
suffering children and animals is more our suffering than theirs’ (175, 
chapter 35). The dialogue here with Dostoevsky could not be more marked. 

True life, then, is learning to live reasonably. True love is the waning of 
one’s own wants. The immediate result of letting go of desires is the 
disappearance of all ill will towards others, followed by a fading away of all 
fear of death. Tolstoy’s final ten chapters systematically dismantle that 
dread, and then set to dismantling the idea of death itself. The argument 
satisfied neither the Church nor the idealist philosophers, but Tolstoy 
borrows wisdom from both. ‘There is no Death’—thus opens chapter 27— 
because we know nothing about it. We know only the present. And what the 
now tells us is that there is no permanence anywhere. Both body and spirit 
are in constant flux: material cells are replaced every moment in the body, 
immaterial consciousness is regularly interrupted by sleep. The sole thread 
connecting these moments of changing identity is our predisposition or 
attitude towards the world. Those relations do not cease with carnal death. 
Reasonable consciousness exists on both sides of our visible lifespan. Life’s 
infinite movement is much larger than anything one perspective can grasp, 
and each of us dies in the body when it is indispensable for our well-being 
to do so. Tolstoy ends on a note of astonishment. Just look around at the 
world, its fire, cold, diseases, exploding bombs; it can only be ‘perfectly 
unnatural for someone to live a life in the flesh amid these fatal conditions’ 
(166, chapter 33). But as long as we do live, physical suffering will prod us 
towards higher reason. We should react to this state of affairs with wonder 
and awe, as did Pierre Bezukhov, fleetingly, in his dream-vision of the 
liquid globe. 

Tolstoy’s On Life was banned by ecclesiastical censorship. But its 
argument disappointed Russia’s professional philosophers as well. They 
noted its exclusion of ordinary life-experiences from ‘life’, its exclusion of 
preferential love-experiences from ‘love’, and the inexplicable pleasure 
Tolstoy seemed to receive from denying reciprocal gratification (what one 
exasperated Russian critic called his ‘hedonistic asceticism’ (Scanlan 2006, 
63)). This, then, was life, and its precepts seemed to spill over into a before- 
life and an afterlife. In mainstream Tolstoy scholarship, it has long been 
assumed that Tolstoy’s views in this tract are either mystically archaic, or 
else rooted in the rationalism of the Enlightenment. Recently, a powerful 


case has been made by Igor Evlampiev and Inga Matveeva that to the 
contrary, Tolstoy’s On Life was cutting-edge nineteenth-century 
Lebensphilosophie: in its treatment of time and metaphysical memory, 
Tolstoy’s thought displays intriguing parallels with Henri Bergson’s 1896 
Matiére et mémoire and even more with the 1907 L’Evolution créatice 
(Evlampiev and Matveeva 2017, 2018). 

In 1912, after Tolstoy had already resolved the death paradox for his 
own person, Zenkovsky addressed ‘immortality in Tolstoy’ through a close 
look at On Life and the earlier tract ‘What I Believe’ (1884). Since Tolstoy 
claims that Christ never promised resurrection in the flesh nor ‘eternal 
personal life’, Zenkovsky concludes that Tolstoy had no objective interest 
in the message of the Gospels. Tolstoy’s deeply personal quest was to link 
up the powerful, mystical out-of-time moments that had rescued him during 
his crisis—all facts of his own experience—with an authoritative carrier 
free of his own inconsistencies and thus true [istinnyi], a ‘reasonable 
universal P. He found such a carrier in his simplified, selectively edited 
Jesus. Individualized survival in some linear time scheme, even with 
markers as blunt as ‘before carnal birth’ and ‘after carnal death’, could only 
complicate true life thus defined. After 1884, the question of survival or 
resurrection plays no role in Tolstoy’s religious worldview. But Zenkovsky 
too marvels at the degree of spite, intolerance, and mockery that 
accompanied Tolstoy’s rebirth into love. It’s as if Count Tolstoy had 
suddenly found himself in a crowded church, Zenkovsky remarks. He 
couldn’t breathe. And so he loudly, crudely elbowed his way out into the 
fresh air, indifferent to the experience or needs of other worshippers. ‘And 
may God forgive him!’ (Zen’kovskii 1912, 504-19). 

Zenkovsky saw Tolstoy not as a rationalist but closer to a mystic—or 
better, a ‘mystic of the mind’ who, in the name of human dignity, demanded 
above all that life make sense (Orwin 1993, 217). Thus his personal 
eschatology remains enigmatic. Among those who were not persuaded by it 
was Anton Chekhov. In the spring of 1897, Chekhov, recovering from a 
tuberculosis attack in a Moscow clinic, noted in a letter to a friend that 
Tolstoy had paid him a visit. ‘We discussed immortality’, Chekhov wrote. It 
seems that we ‘will continue to live on in some primal state (reason, love)’, 
but ‘this primal state or force appears to me to be a shapeless mass of jelly, 
into which my “I”, my individuality, my consciousness would be absorbed 
... I don’t feel any need for immortality in this form. I don’t understand it, 


but Lev Nikolaevich finds it astonishing that I don’t understand it’ 
(Chekhov 2004, 369-70). 

Tolstoy’s inspiration for an afterlife was indeed less theological than 
metaphysical and figurative. In her concluding chapter, Medzhibovskaya 
connects Tolstoy’s razumnoe soznanie with Plato’s Phaedo (the soul’s 
liberation) and with the spiritual structure of Tolstoy’s novella The Death of 
Ivan Ilyich. ‘Reasonable consciousness neither vanishes with the physical 
cessation of being nor is dispelled by posthumous revelations’, she writes. It 
is ‘the identification of one’s own unique supra-personal relationship with 
life ... °. For this higher awareness, ‘mimetic truthfulness to visible life is a 
sham’ (Medzhibovskaya 2008, 333-9). Any resemblances here between late 
Tolstoyan ethics and Eastern faith systems—Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Taoism—are more incidental than evidence of influence. When, in his 
personal correspondence and Cycles of Reading, Tolstoy excerpted from 
Eastern wisdoms such concepts as renunciation and karma, it was always to 
bend them to fit his Christian core. But the evocative insect imagery of War 
and Peace provides some clues to the topography of this afterlife that are 
not sham. The persistent Tolstoyan image of a swarm—a mass of fully 
alive, purposeful organisms that interact, but without self-protective egos— 
has been suggested by one scholar as the best conceptual model for the 
transition from animal individuality to ‘spiritual communal existence’ 
(Denner 2016). 


TOLSTOY AMONG FELLOW RUSSIAN 
RELIGIOUS THINKERS 


It remains to comment briefly on the place of Leo Tolstoy in the pantheon 
of Russian religious thought. The task is vast, perhaps (like the Synod’s 
Separation edict) even impossible. By his final years, Tolstoy had come to 
be seen as a force of nature: unstoppable, incorrigible, always able to 
command an audience but unable to be shamed, silenced, laughed down, or 
engaged against his will. Tolstoy’s flight from home and subsequent death 
at age 82 in November 1910 was the world’s first media event, covered by 
the latest technologies of film and newsreel. Every thinking Russian had an 
opinion on this event, provided a tribute, assessed the damage. (For 


informative surveys, see Nickell 2010; Hamburg 2013; and Poole 2019). 
The Church was divided on its duties to its ‘separated’ son. Tolstoy’s most 
virulent opponent, the charismatic Archpriest Ioann of Kronshtadt (1829- 
1909), had predeceased his nemesis by one year, and other high-ranking 
Orthodox churchmen tried, unsuccessfully, to gain access to his deathbed 
(Nickell 2010, 57—87). The celebrity status of Tolstoy was such that he both 
belonged to the world (he was above any nation) and, at the same time, 
represented Russia to the world. Paul Valliere opens his essay for this 
volume on the observation that ‘the first [Russian] religious thinker to find 
an audience in the West was Leo Tolstoy’ (Chapter 39 in this Handbook). 
We have already sampled three influential Russian thinkers who 
weighed in on the Tolstoy Phenomenon—Bulgakov, Rozanov, and 
Zenkovsky; in closing we provide several more voices out of a huge and 
often scandalized pool. The first is Vladimir Soloviev (1853—1900). 
Twenty-five years Tolstoy’s junior but predeceasing him by a decade, 
Soloviev tried hard to find common ground with Tolstoy, requesting a 
meeting with him as early as 1875 (Isupov 2000, 877-8). Tolstoy was 
unimpressed with the young philosopher, calling Lectures on Godmanhood 
‘nonsense’ and returning to his friend Nikolai Strakhov a copy of 
Philosophical Principles of Integral Knowledge, which he had found 
‘unbearably tedious’. Soloviev kept his distance, carrying on his polemic 
with Tolstoy ‘cautiously and sometimes indirectly’. During what turned out 
to be his final year, Soloviev embedded a critique of Tolstoyan non- 
resistance in the first of his Three Conversations, a lengthy Platonic-style 
dialogue on war, Christianity, and government that ended with a story of the 
Antichrist. It was conducted over several evenings among a politician, a 
general, a society woman, a certain Mr. Z (Soloviev’s moderating persona), 
and a ‘young Prince, a moralist and “man of the people” [narodnik], who 
published various more or less good brochures on moral and social issues’ 
(Soloviev 1899, 163). This Prince is a Tolstoyan. The General makes the 
case for Christian war; the politician, the case for the Christian state. When 
the Prince insists that all war-making [voenshchina| is an ‘extreme 
unconditional evil’, Mr. Z counters that there are ‘good wars and bad 
peaces’ (170). When the Politician points to some historical justification for 
organized retaliatory violence, and when Mr. Z hints at possible divergences 
between reason and conscience, the Prince grows impatient with ‘special 
cases’: ‘just don’t kill’ (176). The problem with his learned interlocutors, so 


intimates the Prince, is the problem with all recourse to hypothesis, history, 
or chronicle: none resolve for us “what we must do now’ (178). Thus does 
Soloviev air the Tolstoyan position, but not advance it. In a 2008 Russian- 
language audiobook of Three Conversations, the narrator Aleksei Yarmilko, 
who reads all male parts, creates for the Prince a high-pitched hysterical 
voice with a nervous lisp: not calculated to encourage sympathy (Soloviev 
2008). It is, of course, singularly unjust to Tolstoy to place his mature 
religious thought in the context of opinions exchanged during an idle 
gathering of upper-class intellectuals, however articulate and enlightened. 
Tolstoy deplored such society forums, considering all of us to be at our 
moral and most reasonable best only at work, with children, in isolation or 
at home. 

Soloviev’s reservations were shared by the next generation of religious 
thinkers. Nikolai Berdyaev (1874-1948) was philosophically more 
interested in Dostoevsky than Tolstoy. Neither of those great writers could 
be called a moderate, but one criticism remained constant: Tolstoy’s 
simplifications were a disaster, for him and for Russia. ‘Maximalism is 
deeply contrary to Christianity’, Berdyaev wrote a year before Tolstoy’s 
death. ‘A person reaches maximalism by way of an exiting from history, by 
way of a defiance of history, a denial of history. And L. Tolstoy manifests 
the typical maximalist’ (Berdyaev 1909, 108). Tolstoy’s sin was to strive not 
for a universal maximum but for an ‘individual maximum’, which will 
always think ‘more about itself than about the world’. History, culture, and 
art are products of the world and cling lovingly to it. Berdyaev’s hero is the 
Apostle Paul, a man wholly free of ‘false maximalism’; with Saint Paul, ‘as 
with every God-inspired man there was a sense of times and seasons, a 
religio-cosmic sense of history, of breadth and spaciousness of soul’. 
Berdyaev calls upon us to become modest and humble, since ‘growth in life 
is organic and slow’ (Berdyaev 1909, 110-11). 

The message of this 1909 essay, written after the first Russian revolution 
but before the Landmarks anthology, became more shrill and extreme in the 
dark year 1918. In his grim tract ‘Specters [or ghosts, spirits: dukhi] of the 
Russian Revolution’, Berdyaev blamed Russia’s catastrophe not on poverty, 
famine, collapse of civil society, or total war—but on classic Russian 
writers: Gogol, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy. Berdyaev does not touch the art of 
Tolstoy’s great novels, set in a ‘crystallized past’ (Berdiaev 1918, 55). But 
the tyrannical moral maximalism of the late Tolstoy ‘paved the way for the 


historical suicide of the Russian people’ by rejecting everything individual 
and diverse. Russian culture was lost in the revolution—in the spirit of 
Tolstoyan teaching, because for Tolstoy ‘the rise of culture, just like the rise 
of the state, was a fall’. Furthermore, ‘the world war was lost by Russia 
because the Tolstoyan evaluation of war prevailed in it ... Tolstoyan 
morality ... killed the instincts of power and glory in the Russian breed, but 
it left the instincts of egoism, envy, and outrage’. Berdyaev concludes that 
Tolstoy was deprived of a sense of radical evil and thus helpless to counter 
it. ‘Tolstoy had no need of religious redemption and did not understand it’ 
(Berdiaev 1918, 59). 

Berdyaev, a mystical pluralist, could only be exasperated by Tolstoy’s 
rationalistic and solitary religious utopia. But a more reasonable balance 
sheet is possible. In 1929, a year after Tolstoy’s centennial had been loudly 
celebrated in Soviet Russia, the émigré critic Prince D. S. Mirsky published 
‘Some Remarks on Tolstoy’. He reinforced Bulgakov’s assessment of 1912, 
that Tolstoy was, above all, a simplifier. The problem of Tolstoy is 
complicated, Mirsky admits, but not the man himself. ‘He was one of the 
most simply composed of great men’ (Mirsky 1929, 304). Tolstoy’s mind 
was dialectical—but unlike Hegel, he never surmounted the contradiction 
of thesis and antithesis with a synthesis. ‘Instead of Hegel’s “triads,” 
Tolstoy was all arranged in a small number of irreducible and intensely 
hostile “dyads” ... Dualism is the hall-mark of the ethical man’, Mirsky 
wrote. ‘Tolstoy remained ethical to the end, that is to say in a perpetual state 
of war with himself’. From this perspective, Tolstoy’s final diaries make 
heart-wrenching reading. Locked in hopeless conflict with his wife during 
his last year, Tolstoy writes in his diary: ‘It’s very good that I feel how 
worthless I am’ (3 August 2010) (Tolstoy II 1985, 678). And five days later: 
‘My memory is gone, quite gone, and the astonishing thing is, I’ve not only 
not lost anything, but have actually gained a tremendous amount—in clarity 
and strength of consciousness’ (Tolstoy II 1985, 679). An entry from 
October 17, one month before his flight from home, reads in part: ‘Thought 
well about death ... I can’t work or write, but thank God I can work on 
myself. I’m still making progress’. Perhaps this was a synthesis. But if so, it 
was not for Russia, and not for any system of faith, but for the single forum 
he could trust: himself alone. 
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CHAPTER 12 


VLADIMIR SOLOVIEV ASA 
RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHER 


CATHERINE EVTUHOV 


VLADIMIR Soloviev occupies a unique place in the pantheon of Russian 
religious philosophers of the modern period. One cannot, for example, 
understand either the literature or the philosophy of the Russian Silver Age 
without a thorough sense of the power with which he stated and reiterated 
his primary guiding idea of Godmanhood, or the mutual possibility for God 
to become man, and man to attain God, in Christ. At the same time, 
Soloviev’s writings are extremely rich and diverse, and are by no means 
limited to religious philosophy. They range from poetry to journalism, and 
culminate in the major work of moral philosophy, The Justification of the 
Good (1897). Soloviev’s work has always been controversial and continues 
to invite a broad spectrum of interpretations. 

Because I wish, in this chapter, to examine Soloviev’s work specifically 
in its religious-philosophical dimension, several key questions must first be 
resolved. What is religious philosophy, and specifically modern religious 
philosophy? Is Soloviev a religious philosopher? Is he a philosopher tout 
court? According to Soloviev, religious philosophy differs from philosophy 
in that it does not generate new ideas, but rather tries to reflect received 
wisdom in the most precise possible terms. Religious philosophy 
articulates, reiterates, recreates the basic tenets of faith. It is necessary not 
as a ‘proof’ of faith but as a deeper and clearer understanding of faith 
(Solovyov 1995, 33). Soloviev, according to his own definition, is clearly a 


religious philosopher in the sense that he explicitly seeks to articulate 
Christian dogma in terms comprehensible to his contemporaries, frequently 
drawing on the language of modern German philosophy. As to whether 
Soloviev is also a great philosopher pure and simple, views have, 
surprisingly, ranged from Semyon Frank’s statement that he was the 
greatest modern Russian philosopher (Frank 2001, 9), to the youthful 
Alexander Koschewnikoff’s assertion that he was unoriginal and no good at 
all, and therefore must be seen as a religious philosopher only 
(Koschewnikoff 1926, 18, 104-5). Most present-day intellectual historians 
concur, rather, with Frank (Poole 2010, 131); but Sergei Khoruzhi has 
recently compared Soloviev quite unfavourably to Nietzsche in terms of 
their understanding of modern subjecthood (Khoruzhii 2005). 

I see Soloviev’s project, as a religious philosopher, as follows. After a 
difficult struggle between faith and reason in his youth—one entirely 
characteristic for a thinking person of his time—he finally achieved the 
culmination of his ‘metaphysics’ in the Lectures on Godmanhood (1878- 
1881).! His two successful and one abortive dissertation projects, The 
Crisis of Western Philosophy (1874), The Critique of Abstract Principles 
(1880), and the work ultimately published as The Philosophical Principles 
of Integral Knowledge (1877), are not primarily works of religious 
philosophy (though the Critique leans strongly in that direction) and will be 
treated only briefly here. The Lectures, however, finally articulate his 
vision, which in fact is quite straightforward: The essence of Christianity is 
Christ himself, and the interaction between Christ and humanity takes the 
form of an incessant creative process, as the fallen world works to recreate 
the lost, perfect union with the Divine. The elements of this viston—the 
Absolute, the Trinity, Christ, and Humanity—powerfully come together in a 
way that fired the imaginations of future thinkers. I would argue that this 
essential metaphysical vision remained unchanged throughout Soloviev’s 
life; therefore in one sense we can say that there are no phases and no 
evolution of his worldview. 

In a purely biographical sense, of course, Vladimir Soloviev’s life 
divides into phases as easily as anyone else’s. And the Lectures, whose 
serial publication ended in 1881, coincide with the first dividing point. 
Soloviev relinquished his university appointment in 1882, after he publicly 
argued for the pardon of Emperor Alexander II’s assassins, despite their 
obvious guilt. The next phase, 1882—1894, during which he depended on his 


publications for a meagre income, marks his deeper engagement with social 
and practical issues. The most important themes to emerge from this period 
are: universal Christianity as expressed in the universal Church; 
environmental issues; and the meaning of love. During this period Soloviev 
travelled to Zagreb and to Paris for meetings with Catholic churchmen and 
theologians, and published some of his work in French. 

It further makes sense to delineate a third and much shorter but 
extremely productive period, 1894—1900, during which Soloviev turned his 
attention to the crafting of a new philosophical system, of which only the 
moral philosophy is complete. This final period appears in a minor key, in 
which Soloviev clearly modified the exuberance and optimism of some of 
his earlier views: love, for example, reappears in the Justification of the 
Good as compassion. The editorship of the philosophy section of the 
Brockhaus-Efron encyclopedia gave him some financial stability (and also 
signals the height of his development as a ‘real’ philosopher). The central 
theme of this final period is the construction of a moral system founded on 
what Soloviev considers to be the basic human emotions—shame, pity, and 
reverence. Soloviev’s Christian moral philosophy can productively be 
juxtaposed with the diametrically opposite system of his German 
contemporary, Friedrich Nietzsche. Soloviev stands for everything 
Nietzsche wished to discard: metaphysics, morality, pity, the opposition of 
good and evil, Godmanhood, and of course Christianity. Their worldviews 
represent radically different approaches to modernity (Kantor 2005; 
Khoruzhii 2005; Grillaert 2008, 104-5). 


THE FIRST PERIOD: FROM FAITH AND 
REASON TO UNIVERSAL CHRISTIANITY (TO 
1882) 


Vladimir Soloviev arrived on the Moscow intellectual scene with a well- 
attended public defence of his Master’s dissertation, The Crisis of Western 
Philosophy, in 1874, when he was twenty-one. He then began a doctoral 
dissertation on the philosophical principles of integral knowledge 
(subsequently published as an independent work), but switched his topic to 


The Critique of Abstract Principles, which Paul Valliere has labelled— 
correctly I believe—the masterpiece of his early career (Valliere 2000, 117). 
In this section, however, I will take an unabashedly teleological stance, in 
keeping with our interest in tracing Soloviev’s development specifically as 
a religious philosopher. From the standpoint of religious philosophy 
Soloviev’s early development is a continuous, if zigzagging, path to the 
articulation of Christ’s universal truth in the Lectures on Godmanhood, 
delivered in 1878 and published serially over the next three years. 
Koschewnikoff, sharing the perspective of religious philosophy, also 
viewed the Lectures as the high point and logical goal of Soloviev’s early 
development (Koschewnikoff 1926, 26). 

Questions of faith and reason loomed large in Soloviev’s childhood and 
adolescence. Though his biographers inevitably note his family’s clerical 
origins, his grandfather Mikhail, an archpriest, was simultaneously director 
of the decidedly secular Moscow Commercial Institute; he married the 
daughter of an ennobled petty bureaucrat. His father, the renowned historian 
of Russia Sergei Soloviev (1820-1879), was educated both at the seminary 
and at the Commercial Institute and became Rector of Moscow University 
when Vladimir was eighteen. It has become a trope of Soloviev scholarship 
that he, like many of his contemporaries, experienced a crisis of faith in 
adolescence. As he wrote to his cousin Katya, the almost inevitable process 
involved a questioning of childhood belief followed by deep 
disappointment and despair, circling back to the renewed, informed and 
conscious faith of adulthood (Luk’ianov 1916, 165-6). The pendulum of 
faith was reflected in the young Soloviev’s choice of studies as well: he 
entered Moscow University, fully in keeping with the positivist, rationalist 
outlook of his time (the early 1870s), as a student of the natural sciences; 
but flunked out with a bad exam in physics, and, having done almost no 
coursework in the humanities, passed the final examinations in philology 
and history, instead. His Masters’ dissertation, The Crisis of Western 
Philosophy (1874), also his first major published work, argued ‘against the 
positivists’—that is, against his fellow students—that Western (European) 
philosophy had reached a crisis of rationalism. The thesis is an impressive 
and thorough survey of the philosophers from Kant and Hegel to 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann. Soloviev concluded that Europe, in order to 
transcend the dead ends of reason, needed to look eastward and include the 
metaphysical and mystical outlook which the latter two thinkers approached 


most closely. While Soloviev’s Magister dissertation has often been seen as 
Slavophile in its tendencies, that is, identifying Russia with the ‘new 
principles’ of European philosophy, a careful reading reveals, instead, that 
he identifies Russia fully with Europe, and really means East when he says 
so. Buddhism, Islam, Hinduism, Zoroastrianism all partake of mystical 
teachings that only a few Western thinkers have hitherto taken adequately to 
heart. 

In an unusual step, Soloviev completed his education with a year as 
auditor at the Moscow Theological Academy, thus adding serious study of 
the church fathers to his deep immersion in the German philosophical 
tradition. His doctoral dissertation, originally conceived as ‘The 
Philosophical Principles of Integral Knowledge’, turned out to be a false 
step for his strictly academic scholarship. He eventually rewrote it as The 
Critique of Abstract Principles (1880), which however remained 
incomplete, because missing the projected third section on aesthetics. This 
important text picks up the critique of rationalism of his earlier thesis, but 
develops it much further in a positive direction, arguing the inevitable 
interconnection of absolute and ‘abstract’ (scientific or scholastic) 
principles; in ethics, epistemology, and aesthetics, Soloviev proposes ‘all- 
unity’ as the ultimate goal, to be realized in practice as a ‘free theocracy’. 
He promotes the vision of a ‘normal society’, anchored in God’s love, 
characterized by ‘the complete mutual interpenetration of the individual and 
the social principle, or the inner coincidence between the strongest possible 
development of the personality and the most complete social unity’ 
(Soloviev 1880, 120). While the emphasis on the Absolute adumbrates 
Soloviev’s religious philosophy proper, it is the 1878 Lectures on 
Godmanhood that constitute the most powerful and coherent statement of 
his ‘metaphysical’, that is, religious-philosophical, perspective. 

The Lectures created an immediate sensation; they retain their force 
today. One has to imagine the youthful philosopher, literally a few days 
after Vera Zasulich’s assassination attempt on St. Petersburg governor 
Trepov, taking to the podium to reveal to his intelligentsia audience the 
truth of Christ. Dostoevsky and on one occasion Tolstoy were in attendance; 
the lectures were greeted by tumultuous applause (Mochul’skii 1951, 91). 
The content of the twelve Lectures is simpler but also more dramatic than 
one might expect. On one hand, Soloviev spends the first six lectures 
building up to his central point with a long historical survey of the world 


religions, from nature religions to Buddhism through Judaism and 
Alexandrian neo-Platonism, to show that the essential truths of Christianity 
were all present avant la lettre: the Absolute, nirvana, atoms, monads, and 
even Trinitarian doctrine are not new, and each contributed to the shaping of 
Christian faith. On the other hand, Christianity itself introduced a single 
innovation, a single new idea: Christ himself as the Godman. The positive 
content of Christianity was—Christ. But the implications of this new 
statement of dogma are immense: It demands first an elaboration of Christ 
as the Godman—or as Soloviev puts it, Christ as Logos and Sophia; and, 
second, an understanding of the intrinsic relation between Christ and 
Humanity (which itself, in a mystical twist, sometimes becomes identified 
as Sophia). The key is that the divine-human relation is a process, in which 
God incarnated as man explicitly approaches ordinary, fallible human 
beings; while the latter, in turn, strive to salvage the fallen world by 
working towards the perfection of unity in Christ and in the Absolute. 
Christ as Logos and Sophia is thus not a stable, definable entity, but an 
unceasingly changing divine-human process that has potential to achieve 
perfection in the ultimate apocalyptic union of the human and divine 
principles. This is mystical and it is revelation, because it is outside of time. 
This atemporality (reflected also in the lectures’ structure) is part of what 
makes it so difficult to write about this work (see Valliere 2000, 144). 

A remarkable aspect of the Lectures, and no doubt one that accounted 
for their appeal, is their expression of Christian truths in the language of 
modern philosophy. In the opening lectures, Soloviev explicitly accepted 
the achievements of socialism and positivism as way-stations, or partial 
truths, along the path to the total truth of divine revelation. The 
underpinnings of the argument are Hegelian and teleological. Secular 
progress became the historical precondition for an eventual religious 
transformation. Chapter 12 adumbrates the plan for a universal church, the 
union of the Eastern Church with its preserved Christian element, and the 
Roman church with its ‘active’ human element.” 

The fundamental idea of Christ as the crucial second hypostasis of the 
Trinity is the essence of Soloviev’s universal Christian vision. That would 
remain absolutely constant throughout his life, once he had articulated it. At 
the same time, the occasionally vague details, and Sophia in particular, 
proved extremely intriguing and challenging to his contemporaries and 


heirs alike. For Soloviev this vision was virtually a mere gloss on the 
accepted Credo, repeated at every liturgy: 


And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the only-begotten, begotten of the Father 
before all age. Light of light; true God of true God; begotten, not made; of one essence with 
the Father, by Whom all things were made. Who for us men and for our salvation came 
down from Heaven, and was incarnate of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary, and became 
man. 


His followers, however, picked up on individual aspects and dwelt on them 
long enough occasionally to distort their meaning and exaggerate the (extra- 
Christian) mystical aspects of his thought. The most dramatic example is 
the notion of Sophia—the Divine Wisdom that, according to Proverbs, was 
with God at the Creation—which is introduced for the first time in Lecture 
Seven. In Soloviev’s own formulation, Christ is at once the active, unifying 
principle (the Word or Logos) and the passive, produced unity (Sophia). 
‘Actualizing in Himself, or bearing, this unity, Christ, as the integral divine 
organism, both universal and individual, is both Logos and Sophia’ 
(Soloviev 1995, 107-8). In truth, Soloviev does not tell us much more than 
this, and does not explain why we should believe this to be the case, or what 
exactly it means. Rather, he provocatively posits this very rich and 
evocative understanding (admitting that he takes it from theosophy), and 
allows his listeners and readers to do with it what they wish. The notion of 
Christ as simultaneously Logos and Sophia stimulated not only a good deal 
of reflection, but also controversy, when Sophia was interpreted as the 
introduction of a fourth hypostasis. Soloviev, of course, vehemently and 
explicitly denied what would be a heretical proposition. The crucial point 
here is that Sophia does not possess an independent existence. Instead, the 
introduction of these two constituent parts of the divine organism is merely 
a way of understanding Christ in his ultimate unity and as an actualization 
of the Absolute. 


THE MIDDLE PERIOD: CHRISTIAN POLITICS 
AND THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH (1882-1894) 


It is a signal tribute to Soloviev’s resilience and resourcefulness that, in the 
difficult years following his resignation from the university, he neither 


abandoned his guiding idea as articulated in the Lectures, nor ceased 
writing. Instead, he moved back to Moscow and refashioned himself as a 
publicist, made new contacts in the world of the Church, travelled abroad, 
and tried his hand at writing in French. Although biographers often see this 
‘long decade’ as philosophically fallow, some of his most influential 
concepts were in fact formulated during these years, but expressed in short 
articles rather than in full-blown philosophical treatises. ‘Beauty in Nature’ 
(1889) and ‘The Meaning of Love’ (1892), for example, unquestionably 
count among his most important works. 

Everything had changed. A new, conservative emperor had come to the 
throne and, with him and even more importantly, a forceful and dedicated 
arch-conservative over-procurator of the Holy Synod, the infamous 
éminence grise, Konstantin Pobedonostsev. Two years earlier, in 1879, 
Vladimir’s father—an overpowering presence in his life—had died. 
Derailed from a promising and precocious scholarly career, Soloviev had to 
rely on his mother’s generosity (she outlived him by nine years) to 
supplement the meagre income from his journalistic writings. 

It was a logical consequence of the articulation of the Christian faith as 
contained in Christ himself, and in the divine-human process, to turn to the 
practical experience of Christianity, on this earth, as expressed in the 
Church. In these sombre 1880s, Soloviev threw himself wholeheartedly into 
the cause of Christian unity, writing volume after volume on topics such as 
‘The Spiritual Foundations of Life’ (1882—1884), ‘The Great Schism and 
Christian Politics’ (1883), ‘The Jews and the Christian Question’ (1884), 
and ‘The History and Future of Theocracy’ (1885—1887). In response to a 
request by Henri Leroy-Beaulieu, who was working on his L’Empire des 
Tsars et les russes (1881), Soloviev wrote the most widely read of his works 
on this theme, the French-language La Russie et l’Église universelle (1889). 
In 1885-1886, and again in 1888, Soloviev travelled to Zagreb and even to 
Dakovo, in Croatia, to consult with prominent figures in the Catholic 
Church who shared his passion for bridging the divide between East and 
West. Soloviev’s premise throughout these interconnected writings was 
once again quite simple: a universal Christianity implied a universal 
Church, and the historical division into Latin and Greek churches was 
therefore unacceptable and needed to find resolution. (Protestantism, which 
he saw as pure sectarianism, is an issue of secondary importance for 
Soloviev.) 


This simplicity, however, is deceptive. No aspect of Soloviev’s thought 
has been so deeply misinterpreted as his ecumenism, to the extent that some 
of his books are touted in our own time as the writings of a Russian convert 
to Catholicism. He was not. What, then, are the basic principles of his 
ecumenical programme, and are they internally consistent? Soloviev’s 
communications with his colleagues in Croatia provide some essential 
insights (Sladek 2016). His contacts there were the historian and politician 
Franjo Rački (1828-1894), Serbian politician and law professor Konstantin 
Vojnović (1832—1903), and Bishop Josip Juraj Strossmayer (1815-1905). 
These fascinating figures faced the problems of division in the Christian 
Church in their own southern Slavic region. Strossmayer was one of the 
staunchest opponents of the doctrine of papal infallibility when it was 
introduced by Pius IX in 1870; both he and Racki were proponents of the 
Yugoslav idea. None of the fundamental dogmas of Orthodoxy, Soloviev 
argued in a letter to Strossmayer, are in contradiction to the basic dogmas of 
Catholicism. Once reduced to their common denominator, the differences 
between Catholicism and Orthodoxy are non-existent. Soloviev clarifies 
further that the Orthodox Church should never be latinized or subjugated to 
the Pope; rather, the parallel administrative structures could exist within a 
single organism united by a common faith in Christ (Soloviev 1886, 184-5, 
188). 

The clearest exposition of Soloviev’s ecumenical idea, one which sums 
up his interactions with the Croatian, French, and also Russian thinkers of 
this decade, is in La Russie et l’Église universelle, which indeed may strike 
a casual reader as extremely catholicisant—and the Pobedonostsev-era 


censors agreed.’ Soloviev here explores the key sticking points between 
Catholicism and Orthodoxy. The idea of Godmanhood runs like a leitmotif 
throughout the text, for Soloviev insists that this fundamental Christian 
truth is the basis of universal Christianity. He proceeds to propose that 
Orthodoxy, and Russian Orthodoxy in particular, has something unique to 
contribute, based on the ancient Russian understanding of the Divine 
Wisdom (Soloviev 1889, 260). But Catholicism does as well, for it is to 
Peter that Christ handed the keys to the kingdom, and therefore founded the 
universal monarchy that must form the basis for the ideal of free theocracy. 
Above all, the theology of Leo the Great, and the Council of Chalcedon 
itself, endorsed the primacy of the bishop of Rome. Finally, Soloviev comes 
suspiciously close to accepting the filioque, discoursing at length upon the 


procession of the Holy Spirit from both Father and Son, but then slipping 
into a discussion of the Trinity more generally. He verges upon acceptance 
of the new doctrines of papal infallibility and the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin. While there is a strong temptation to read the entire text as at 
least a flirtation with Catholicism, the Universal Church that Soloviev 
envisioned remained in the future, and could only be realized through a 
fusion of the currently existing churches. (As he remarks, the notion that 
‘Orthodoxy’ constitutes some kind of whole is belied by the very different 
cultures of the Russian, Greek, Bulgarian, Serbian, and other Orthodox 
churches, not to mention Old Believers.) In La Russie, Soloviev 
consistently follows his own declared principle: that the path to unity is 
through love and the search for understanding. ‘Enter into the essence of the 
other’s worldview, discover its true meaning, reduce disagreement to the 
least common denominator, only then can we turn to the like-minded in a 
language they understand, with a word that is accessible to them’ (Soloviev 
1885, 202). His quest to comprehend Catholic dogma does not in itself, 
therefore, signal his acceptance of this dogma, but rather is part of his 
valiant effort to enter fully into the Catholic perspective. 

Soloviev’s ecumenical vision remained embryonic: it was so radical that 
he found himself constantly on the defensive, and it is really only the kernel 
of a project that is present. In part, this vagueness accounts for the ease with 
which his views can be misinterpreted. It is even less surprising that this 
treatise was greeted with suspicion and dismay by some adherents of both 
Orthodoxy and Catholicism. Additionally, it is interesting to observe that 
his own argument for unity is distinct from that which his latter-day 
followers proposed in his name: his own vision has a strong practical and 
administrative (if undeveloped) orientation, based on the very fundamentals 
of universal Christian faith, versus the mystical Sophic-Schellingian 
‘Solovievian’ basis for unity that Georges Florovsky attributed to fellow 
ecumenical activist Sergius Bulgakov in the 1930s (Evtuhov 1996). As was 
the case for Soloviev’s South Slavic colleagues, his ecumenical reflections 
were linked with a national idea: ‘The National Question in Russia’ (1883— 
1891) and L’Idée russe (1889) reaffirmed the ultimate compatibility of East 
and West, arguing against neo-Slavophile ideas of Russian exceptionalism. 

Finally, it is interesting that Soloviev’s ecumenical writings break off 
abruptly with the publication of La Russie et l’Église universelle in 1889. In 
the last years of a period which, I agree with Koschewnikoff, still has a 


certain coherence, he branches off onto topics that are once again ‘properly’ 
philosophical, some of whose seeds one can see in the works on the 
Churches. I would like to point briefly to two such topics (a third would be 
aesthetics): the emergence, in the same year 1889, of what we would now 
call an environmental theme; and the equally important topic of ‘The 
Meaning of Love’ (1892). 

As Teresa Obolevitch has shown, the fundamental metaphysical idea 
articulated as Godmanhood guided Soloviev’s ecumenical idea as well 
(Obolevitch 2015). In other words, the expression and reiteration of 
Christianity’s basic principles underlay each of his writings on this topic. 
By the end of the decade, Soloviev returned to the theme of nature that had 
fascinated him in his youth; the same notion of the Absolute reappears in 
this new context. Soloviev, like much of educated society, was deeply 
shocked by the famine that struck the countryside in 1891; his essay, ‘The 
Enemy from the East’, is a manifesto of climate change, arguing that the 
current acute crisis is a symptom of something much larger: the ‘enemy’ — 
more frightening than the Mongol invaders—is the encroaching sands of 
the Central Asian deserts, which in conditions of increasing deforestation 
and erosion are beginning to take over the Russian territories (Soloviev 
1892, 480). But the philosophical framework for Soloviev’s concern for the 
environment had taken shape two years earlier, in the 1889 article, ‘Beauty 
in Nature’. The essay is a journey through the stages of evolution in an 
effort to define the ‘unconditional values’ that define the beauty of natural 
phenomena and of plant and animal creatures. What, for example, is the 
difference between a diamond and a lump of coal, given their identical 
chemical makeup? How is a nightingale’s song different from the wailing of 
a lovelorn tomcat, given their identical function? For every level of 
creation, Soloviev tells us, beauty is defined by the relation between the 
object or creature and the universal idea, which in turn is expressed in 
greater or lesser degree in particular minerals, plants, or animals. Beauty is 
the transfiguration of matter through the embodiment in it of a separate, 
super-material principle. Examining each of the mineral, plant, and animal 
kingdoms in turn, Soloviev finds an increasing perfection. Soloviev viewed 
beauty in nature as the constant interplay of the universal idea and natural 
bodies, ranging from simple reflection in the mineral kingdom to the 
compulsion of progressively more perfect animal creatures to express their 
inner essence, in an unending tug-of-war with the absolute (Soloviev 2003, 


29-66).* Oliver Smith observed that Soloviev’s particular fascination with 
materiality, with the natural world outside us that constantly impinges on 
our existence, can be seen as a more general characteristic of Russian 
religious philosophy. ‘Human thinking’s rootedness—even in theological 
reasoning and speculation—in the material conditions of its operation, its 
interaction with the objects and environment in which it finds itself, is one 
of the Russian tradition’s fundamental characteristics’ (Smith 2011, 116). 

The essay that concludes this period occupies a special place in 
Soloviev’s oeuvre. ‘The Meaning of Love’ had enormous resonance, 
beginning in the Silver Age and still among students, today. Soloviev argues 
against Darwinism’s claim that the purpose of sexual love is the 
perpetuation of the species. Rather, sexual love is the highest form of 
human interaction, because only through this kind of love can the individual 
transcend his egoism, and genuinely adopt the views and needs of the 
beloved as his own. The two become one through sexual love, and each 
member of the pair is an absolute end in himself. Soloviev’s approach has 
epistemological implications as well, because the fusion of two human 
beings (rather than the usual subject) becomes the point of departure for 
philosophy. The total selflessness of love can be extrapolated to the world at 
large, subsuming the universe in a generalized syzygy where any tension 
between the individual and the community ceases to exist (Soloviev 2003, 
83-133). The Silver Age poets picked up and ran with this idea, and it 
infuses the ‘life-creating’ experiments of that era as well as their art. 


SOLOVIEV CONTRA NIETZSCHE: THE 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY (1894-1900) 


The mid-1890s are frequently heralded as Soloviev’s ‘return to philosophy’ 
(Nemeth 2015). Koschewnikoff advances the hypothesis that the ‘return’ 
was made possible by the reliable income generated by Soloviev’s 
editorship of the philosophy division of the Brockhaus-Efron 
encyclopaedia. However that may be, in 1897 he indeed published his most 
important work, The Justification of the Good. An intended epistemological 
volume remains fragmentary, while the aesthetics were not even begun; 
thus Soloviev has come down to us primarily as a moral philosopher. Once 


again, interpretations of this major work vary. Randall Poole’s view, for 
example, is that the treatise 1s about humanity’s perfectibility (including 
moral development) towards the Kingdom of God (Poole 2010; see also his 
‘The Liberalism of Russian Religious Idealism’, in Chapter 15 of this 
Handbook); while Evert van der Zweerde undertakes a fascinating and 
stimulating effort to ‘deconstruct and normalize’ Soloviev’s philosophy, de- 
Christianizing it while remaining true to its spirit, in a way that can resonate 
more forcefully with the present-day secularly inclined intellectual 
landscape (van der Zweerde 2000). 

I take the position that the last six years of Soloviev’s life mark the high 
point of his philosophical oeuvre; that Justification is primarily a work of 
moral (not religious) philosophy; and that Soloviev’s argument can 
productively be read as an answer to what to him were the ravings of 
Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900). The notion that humanity could move 
‘beyond good and evil’ was deeply abhorrent to Soloviev. Evil was evil, and 
he set out to ground and justify the Good. 

Nietzsche appeared on the Russian stage in the early 1890s, with a spate 
of articles published in 1892 (Müller 1947; Lane 1986, 51; Grillaert 2008). 
Soloviev himself first addressed Nietzsche’s ideas in an 1894 essay on 
aesthetics. It would of course be an exaggeration to view the Justification of 
the Good as nothing more than a response to Nietzsche. It makes more 
sense to view the two thinkers in tandem (Khoruzhii 2005), applying the 
notion of Weltanschauung (Jaspers 1919). Both philosophers addressed the 
fundamental issues of modernity, but arrived at not merely completely 
different, but radically opposed visions. That Christianity was experiencing 
a crisis in the modern age was a position common to both. Nietzsche’s 
answer was to reject its postulates and system in their entirety. He 
constructed a worldview that condemned morality altogether, denied 
Christian dogma, viewed social relations in terms of a master-slave 
relation, and postulated that human development would culminate in a 
supremely egoistic and all-powerful superman (Ubermensch). Soloviev, 
responding to the same crisis, answered, as we have seen, by rethinking 
Christian dogma in a way that would make sense to modern people 
(Godmanhood), reaffirming the Absolute, reinterpreting man’s relation to 
nature as interactive, conceptualizing society in terms of a free theocracy, 
and—in Justification of the Good—building a moral system that, while 


focused on human behaviour, ultimately rested in the existence of God. It 
was a Christian philosophy ‘in a new key’ (Valliere 2000). 

The Justification of the Good begins by asking, point-blank, whether life 
has any meaning. In this work, in some ways analogous to Kant’s second 
critique, Soloviev does three things. First, he establishes the essential 
human emotions—shame, pity, and reverence—as the ultimate foundation 
of a moral system. Shame, he elaborates, is the emotion experienced 
towards that which is below us (sex, for example); pity is what we 
experience towards those who are similar to us; and reverence towards what 
is above us (for children, parents; for humans, God). Second, he constructs 
a moral system out of these emotions that he sees as intrinsic to human 
nature. Although Soloviev is in many ways a Kantian (Poole 2014), one of 
the key formulations of his system is its departure from the categorical 
imperative. While accepting the basic premise that one must treat others as 
ends in themselves and never as merely means, Soloviev proposes that it is 
nonetheless vital to see the whole situation in which an action takes place. 
Soloviev begins with the famous example of the ‘murderer at the door’ who 
asks if his intended victim is in the house. Is it acceptable to lie to the 
murderer to save someone’s life? Kant’s answer is unequivocal: telling the 
truth is a moral duty regardless of consequences. Soloviev disagrees. 
Neither is the telling of a lie justified by circumstance, nor is truthfulness an 
abstract value. Rather, an assessment of the whole situation is necessary. 
The moral actor performs a sort of moral test (analogous to Kant’s), asking 
himself: Am I subordinating the lower nature to the spirit? Am I respecting 
the rights of my fellow creatures? Am I wholly devoted to the higher 
principle of the world? This relatively simple test reveals that putting the 
murderer off the victim’s track ‘does not violate any of the three duties’ and 
is therefore not a lie in the moral sense. 

Finally, a third section of the book examines a series of concrete 
examples of the application of moral philosophy to real situations. Some of 
these are rooted in Soloviev’s own day, and strike the present-day reader as 
fairly dated and ‘nineteenth-century’—viz. the sections on crime and 
punishment, war, nationalism, and legal norms. A notable exception is the 
discussion of economic questions, where Soloviev picks up the 
environmental theme we observed in his earlier writings. Soloviev here tells 
us that, in engaging in economic activity, human beings have a specific 
obligation to nature—the articulation of which he believes to be original to 


his philosophy. ‘I am referring to the duties of man as an economic agent 
towards material nature itself, which he is called upon to cultivate ... To 
cultivate the ground means not to misuse, exhaust, or devastate it, but to 
improve it, to bring it to greater power and fulness of being’ (Solovyov 
2005, 299). He goes further, however, to claim that nature itself has certain 
rights. 


Things are rightless, but nature or earth is not merely a thing but an objectified essence, 
which we can and therefore must help to become spiritualized. The end of labor, so far as 
material nature is concerned, is not to make it an instrument for obtaining things and money, 
but to perfect it—to revive the lifeless, to spiritualize the material in it ... Without loving 
nature for its own sake it is impossible to organize material life in a moral way. (Solovyov 
2005, 300, original emphasis) 


As in ‘Beauty in Nature’ then, the plant and animal kingdoms, and even the 
earth itself, are endowed to varying degrees with the light of the universal 
idea. This existence as ‘objectified essence’ gives them potential to grow 
and change, and ultimately become charged with meaning and spirit. The 
natural world, insofar as it partakes of the universal idea, has potential for 
infinite evolution and perfectibility; the earth, plants, and animals become 
increasingly imbued with beauty and meaning that we should cherish, 
protect, and develop. Here Soloviev’s ideas resonate with the notion of 
‘integral ecology’, recently advanced by Pope Francis in the Encyclical on 
Climate Change and Inequality (2015): ‘When we speak of the 
“environment”, what we really mean is a relationship existing between 
nature and the society which lives in it. Nature cannot be regarded as 
something separate from ourselves or as a mere setting in which we live. 
We are part of nature, included in it and thus in constant interaction with it’ 
(Francis 2015, 86). 

To return to the overall import of Soloviev’s moral philosophy: I would 
suggest that the consequence of his formula for moral action is a constant 
moral alertness, an ever-present consciousness of the incessant need to 
make specific decisions in accordance with changing circumstances. This 
implies, as well, a constantly shifting evaluation of ‘whole situations’ in 
which a person finds him/herself involved. Soloviev’s more inclusive 
formula provides a framework for evaluating and planning our actions 
while avoiding any generalized prescriptions. Such an ever-changing, 
mobile morality anticipates the demands of the European twentieth 
century’s unusually difficult moral universe. Once again it makes sense to 


evoke Nietzsche: both are philosophers of modernity, and propose radically 
opposite visions of how to deal with it. Nietzsche inhabits a dark, 
dehumanized world dominated by power; Soloviev stands for an 
alternative, Christian modernity. 

Soloviev’s health, always unstable, deteriorated significantly in his fifth 
decade. Premonitions of death began to haunt him; and his final work 
became the influential ‘Three Conversations on War, Progress, and the End 
of World History’, with a ‘Brief Tale of the Antichrist’ (1899—1900) 
appended. This apocalyptic composition once again foretold the growing 
power of the East, while prophesying such developments as a ‘more or less 
democratic’ United States of Europe in the twenty-first century. 


x x x 


The reception and evaluation of Soloviev’s ideas is a subject unto itself, and 
would require a separate chapter. Suffice it to mention briefly that it is a 
peculiarly complex reception history, ranging from the enthusiasm and 
intellectual ferment of the Silver Age, the special place of Alexandre 
Kojève in European intellectual history (his Paris seminar on Hegel was 
attended by virtually all the philosophical luminaries of the twentieth 
century), nearly complete obscurity during the Soviet period, and finally a 
revival beginning in the 1980s. Vladimir Soloviev’s religious philosophy 
proves remarkably consistent, over the course of an intellectual career 
spanning three decades. At no point did he depart from the carefully 
articulated theology of Christ incarnate, as Logos and Sophia, and of the 
realization of Godmanhood through a dynamic process of interaction 
between humanity and the Absolute. It was the idea of universal 
Christianity that for him formed the basis of an actual and potential reunion 
of the churches: just as the Western emphasis on the human principle could 
fruitfully complement the Eastern attention to the divine, so could the Latin 
and Orthodox churches achieve their full potential only through reuniting as 
one Universal Church. The same conception of Christ’s universal truth 
underlies his construction of a moral philosophy based on the fundamental 
human emotions of shame, pity, and reverence (with pity corresponding to 
the human and reverence to the divine); yet he made a convincing case that 
moral principles could be formulated and applied as guidelines for 
behaviour, entirely independently of religious faith. Soloviev’s ideas 
combined boldness (by addressing the most fundamental tenets of Christian 


dogma) with evocativeness (the multiple potentials of Sophia, for example), 
and therefore fundamentally changed the terms of the conversation about 
religion and modernity. 
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' The Lectures have been most recently translated by Boris Jakim as Lectures on Divine 
Humanity. I have retained the older term which, while awkward in English, is somewhat closer to the 
Russian Bogochelovechestvo, and better reflects the polemics around the concept of man-God v. 
Godman of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


2 This discussion of the relation between secular progress and religious transformation draws on 
Richard Wortman’s interpretation of the Lectures. Wortman shows that Soloviev distinguishes 
between pravda (social justice) and istina (scientific truth), with the search for the latter constituting 
an important step along the way to the ultimate supreme truth of Christianity (Wortman 2018, 146— 
8). 


3 Tt was a time when, Soloviev ironically comments in a letter to Strakhov, a cartoon by Raphael 
was excluded from an exhibit of his works in Moscow because it depicted Christ handing the keys to 
Peter (Soloviev 1887, 45). 


4 The most immediate continuation of Soloviev’s ecological thinking occurs in the works of 
Sergei Bulgakov. See especially his ‘Nature in V1. Soloviev’s Philosophy’ (Bulgakov 1911). 
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THE RELIGIOUS- 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
RENAISSANCE, 1900- 
1922 


CHAPTER 13 


GOD-SEEKING, GOD- 
BUILDING, AND THE NEW 
RELIGIOUS 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


ERICH LIPPMAN 


IN January of 1909, Vladimir Alexandrovich Rudnev (1874—1939), who had 
taken the revolutionary pseudonym ‘Bazarov’ from Turgenev’s novel 
Fathers and Sons, stood before a full house at St. Petersburg’s Polish Club 
to present his report “God-seeking and God-building’ to the St. Petersburg 
Religious-Philosophical Society. Along with a few others at the meeting, 
Bazarov represented a small group of Marxists, based at the villa of 
Maksim Gor’kii (1868—1936) on the island of Capri, who had become 
known as ‘God-builders’ (bogostroiteli), a term first used by Gor’k1i in his 
novel Confession (Gor’kii 1909, 141). However, the main significance of 
his report lies more in the fact that it was delivered in the primary forum of 
the God-builders’ chief rivals for the hearts and minds of the Russian 
intelligentsia—the God-seekers (bogoiskateli). These meetings of the St. 
Petersburg Religious-Philosophical Society, which took place at the end of 
1908 and beginning of 1909, were the first and only ‘live’ public 
confrontations between these ideologically rival camps. 

Even though they had never faced (and would never again face) each 
other in a physical arena, the symbolic significance of such a meeting is 
noteworthy. Their respective efforts to mix religion and modernity by 


deconstructing each to its component parts, and then to create a new 
synthesis based on what they considered to be the vital elements in each, 
would have profound effects on Russian history and culture. By the 1917 
revolution some of the God-seekers had become prominent religious 
philosophers who would then carry their new understanding of religion into 
exile, where figures like Nikolai Berdiaev (1874-1948), Sergei Bulgakov 
(1871-1944), and Semyon Frank (1877-1950) greatly influenced how the 
Christian world imagined its relationship to modernity. The God-builders, 
on the other hand, saw their movement officially censured by V. I. Lenin 
(1870-1924) but arguably triumphed in the long run through the creation of 
a cult of personality for Lenin (ironically), as well as through certain 
developments during the Stalinist era. Richard Stites, Mikhail Agursku, and 
George Kline see trends in Russian history that post-dated Lenin’s death as 
consistent with the God-builders’ ideals (Kline 1968; Agurskii 1987; Stites 
1989). 

The ideological influence of the God-builders and God-seekers became 
paramount in the post-revolutionary era. While God-building was written 
out of Soviet history books, many of the ideas behind it were felt in Soviet 
cultural practices. These discernible characteristics contributed to, and were 
partially co-opted by, a Cold War narrative that saw God-building as a 
predecessor to the atheistic yet quasi-religious faith of communism. On the 
other hand, embittered religious thinkers in exile became (partially by their 
own promotion) the West’s image of what could have been. Several of the 
more vocal émigrés combined liberalism with a modern understanding of 
Christianity in a way that suggested possible ‘Russian alternatives to 
Marxism’ (Putnam 1977); this was a welcome message to a liberal 
democratic and Christian West, eager to be convinced of the universality of 
its own values and of the Soviet Union’s violation of them. 


WHO WERE THE GOD-SEEKERS? 


Christopher Read has argued that the term ‘God-seeking’ is ‘almost devoid 
of meaning’, as it ‘tends to hide the divisions which existed between the 
various thinkers and possibly leads to the mistake made by other historians, 
who see a unified movement’ (Read 1980, 14). The God-seeking 


phenomenon was so diverse that even Richard Stites’ minimalist 
characterization of the God-seekers as ‘committed Christians searching for 
ways to find God within the context of an enlightened intelligentsia’ raises 
considerable questions, as many of the God-seekers would have objected to 
being labelled Christians, at least in any traditional sense of the word (Stites 
1989, 102). Stites’ definition does, however, point to the fundamental task 
of the God-seekers: the attempt to reconcile Christianity and modernity. The 
Russians were not alone in this task. As the nineteenth century came to a 
close, both scientific and cultural factors caused Europeans to question the 
crude materialism as well as the revolutionary socialism to which much of 
the intelligentsia subscribed. The impacts of Neo-Kantianism and Nietzsche 
on philosophy, Freud on psychology, energeticism, atomic theory on 
physics, and other fin de siècle currents amounted to a broad ‘revolt against 
positivism’ (Hughes 1977). This destabilization created an ‘edge effect’, 
offering opportunities for thinkers like the American William James to push 
the parameters of scientific orthodoxy by exploring the importance of 
religious experience or investigating spiritualism and the paranormal. In 
France, Henri Bergson questioned the mechanistic nature of the 
evolutionary process by suggesting that it was driven by an élan vital 
(Bergson 1908). In a stunning intellectual revolution, the prior unquestioned 
reality of the physical world, as presented to the senses, now was 
discredited as ‘naive realism’. 

For would-be God-seekers, Russian culture provided ready-made 
sources of inspiration. Russian Orthodox Christianity was different enough 
from Western Christianity that the standard anti-clerical criticisms did not 
seem applicable. Furthermore, mid-century Slavophiles had pre-empted 
these criticisms, at least to a certain extent, by presenting Orthodoxy as a 
cure for those very abuses of Western Christianity that had led to the rise of 
anti-clericalism in the first place. A similar logic was deployed by one of 
the towering giants of nineteenth-century Russia literature, Fyodor 
Dostoevsky (1821-1881), to whom all the God-seekers looked for 
inspiration. D. H. Lawrence referred to one of the earliest God-seekers, 
Vasilii Rozanov (1856-1919), as ‘a pup out of the Dostoevsky kennel’ 
(Lawrence 1965, 100). 

Perhaps the most direct influence on the phenomenon of God-seeking, 
however, was Vladimir Soloviev (1853—1900)—Russia’s first systematic 
philosopher and a close friend of Dostoevsky. Specifically, Soloviev’s 


concepts of bogochelovechestvo (often translated as Godmanhood or Divine 
Humanity) and vseedinstvo (all-unity) imported aspects of Slavophile 
theology (theosis and sobornost’) into European philosophical language and 
engaged them with Kantian epistemological and ethical ideals. This process 
of bringing Orthodox Christian concepts to European Enlightenment 
thought inspired a generation of artists, writers, and thinkers to take up the 
challenge. Soloviev’s significance for the God-seekers and God-builders 
was inestimable. Both groups read him and internalized aspects of his 
methodology. Many of the emergent ‘religious-philosophical societies’ were 
named in his honour. Soloviev, the God-seekers, and the God-builders 
raised and tried to resolve the same fundamental questions: What is the 
relationship of God to humanity? What is the end of the historical process? 
Despite the variegated nature of the God-seeking phenomenon in Russia, 
two groups, developing initially apart, serve as the primary focal points of 
the movement. The first was located primarily in Petersburg and consisted 
of Decadent artists and Symbolist writers, many of whom were associated 
with the World of Art journal and the movement it inspired. While not all of 
the aesthetes tied to the World of Art became interested in religion, those 
who did included such major figures as Dmitrii Merezhkovsku (1865— 
1941), Zinaida Gippius (1889-1941), and Vasily Rozanov. In 1901, the 
‘Religious-Philosophical Meetings’ emerged as a platform for the 
Petersburg intelligentsia to engage the Russian Orthodox Church directly. 
Surprisingly, Konstantin Pobedonostsev (1827—1907), Chief Procurator of 
the Church’s Holy Synod, approved the encounter. Tensions inevitably 
arose over Merezhkovskii’s insistence on the need for a new Christian 
revelation. He looked forward to the Second Coming of Jesus Christ and the 
emergence of a new unity that could transcend existing dualities. Thus, 
Robert Bird argues that “‘Merezhkovskii coined the phrase “new religious 
consciousness” to denote a mindset capable of overcoming intractable 
social conflicts and rigid ideological divides’ (Bird 2010, 269). Bernice 
Glatzer Rosenthal adds that this consciousness ‘was not a religion but the 
search for one’ (Rosenthal 1975, 87). Intelligentsia and Church had 
definitely represented one such rigid ideological divide up to this point, but 
despite the apophatic and conciliatory nature of Merezhkovski’s ‘new 
religious consciousness’, many representatives of the Russian Church were 
highly sceptical. They had hoped for an intelligentsia ready to embrace 
Orthodoxy, which was anything but ‘new’ in the Russian consciousness, 


while Merezhkovskii and other God-seekers insisted that the Russian 
Church was fatally corrupted by its close ties to tsarist political power. 
Rozanov, though he was an observant member of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, further alienated the clergy with his attacks on monasticism and the 
Church’s role in safeguarding marriage even as he praised the physical act 
of sex. 

Merezhkovskii, Gippius, and Rozanov tirelessly edited the journal The 
New Path, in which the minutes of the Religious-Philosophical Meetings 
were recorded, but, in early 1903, the Church opted to pull out of the 
meetings and no further clerical representation was possible. In 1907, the 
meetings were revived in a new form: the St. Petersburg Religious- 
Philosophical Society. It, and similar societies formed in other cities around 
the empire, became the primary venue for Russian God-seeking. In the fall 
of 1908, the society opted to ‘invite intellectuals who were not necessarily 
religious thinkers, but who wished to discuss themes connecting Russian 
social-political life with religion’ (Putnam 1977, 96). This decision 
prompted Vasilii Rozanov to resign from the society’s council, as he 
preferred to continue the earlier meetings’ focus on the Russian Church and 
the nature of Christianity. The new approach not only allowed a much 
broader social engagement, but it also made possible the society’s next 
major topic: God-building. Rozanov would even participate in the 
subsequent discussions of God-building, if only to criticize Maksim 
Gor’kii’s God-building novel Confession (Rozanov 1908) and accuse 
Merezhkovskii and Dmitrii Filosofov (1872—1940) of pandering to the God- 
builders (Rozanov 1909). 

The second source of God-seeking came from the Russian Social 
Democrats—a fact that would later undermine the ability of the God- 
builders to convince the “Bolshevik Centre’ that they would not follow the 
same path. These God-seekers were not fringe Marxists, but key 
theoreticians. In 1898, Petr Struve (1870-1944) wrote the manifesto of the 
newly formed Russian Social Democratic Labour Party, which would later 
divide into Bolshevik and Menshevik factions. Struve and three other ‘legal 
Marxists’—Nikolai Berdiaev, Sergei Bulgakov, and Semyon Frank— 
transitioned ‘from Marxism to Idealism’, and from atheism to Christianity 
(Bulgakov 1903). These ‘four notable converts’ formed the core of what 
was later called the ‘Russian religious renaissance’ (see the end of this 
section). Each a prolific writer, these neophytes differed from the 


Merezhkovskii-Gippius circle on a variety of levels. First, they were not 
artists, novelists, or poets, but philosophical thinkers. The Marxist converts 
were also significantly more sympathetic to the Russian Orthodox Church 
even as they faced considerable criticism from the clergy. While Nikolai 
Berdiaev adhered to the Church but was often ambivalent about it, Sergei 
Bulgakov was eventually ordained a priest (1918) and would go on to help 
found and lead the St. Sergius Theological Institute in Paris. 

Their philosophical interests led these writers to become centrally 
involved in three famous symposia: Problems of Idealism (1902), 
Landmarks (1909), and Out of the Depths (1918). Berdiaev, Bulgakov, 
Frank, and Struve were the only contributors to all three, although Pavel 
Novgorodtsev (1886—1924), Sergei Aksol’dov (1871—1945), and Bogdan 
Kistiakovskii (1868—1920) contributed to two of the three. Problems of 
Idealism was the more academic and least polemical of the three symposia, 
and perhaps consequently, the least known (it waited more than a century to 
be translated into English, while the later volumes were translated much 
earlier). Yet it began a process of applying ‘disciplined philosophical rigor’ 
to the foundational assumptions of the radical intelligentsia, often finding 
those assumptions lacking when measured against the philosophers’ Kant- 
inspired notions of human dignity (Emerson 2003, 1x). Problems of 
Idealism garnered immediate and critical responses from Berdiaev’s 
erstwhile associates in exile, the soon-to-be ‘God-builders’ Anatolii 
Lunacharskit (1875-1933) and Aleksandr Bogdanov (1873-1928) 
(Bogdanov 1903; Lunacharskii 1905). 

In 1903-1904, Berdiaev and Bulgakov were involved with the 
Petersburg intelligentsia and The New Path, as well as other God-seeking 
journals. The 1905 revolution caused Merezhkovskii and Gippius to leave 
the country and wait out the revolution in Paris. As a result, the centre of 
God-seeking operations shifted to Moscow, where a new Religious- 
Philosophical Society emerged under the guidance of Bulgakov and some 
younger God-seekers, including Vladimir Ern (1882—1917) and the future 
priest Pavel Florenskii (1882-1937). The more religiously inclined 
Muscovites, while politically revolutionary, did not extend their critique of 
Russian governmental actions to the Church nearly as much as the 
Merezhkovski1-Gippius circle had and therefore questioned the necessity of 
a ‘new’ religious consciousness, when a revitalization of the old one would 
do well enough. The St. Petersburg Religious-Philosophical Society, with 


the help of the Muscovites, initially re-engaged its original focus on the 
Church and Christianity. The aforementioned decision to alter this course 
came shortly after the return of Merezhkovskii and Gippius from Paris and 
signalled the transition of the society’s leadership to them from Berdiaev 
and Bulgakov. This broadening of the purview of the St. Petersburg Society 
brought in a variety of concepts, including Theosophy and God-building. 
God-building remained one of the primary topics of discussion at the 
society until Landmarks was published in 1909. 

Landmarks was significantly smaller with fewer contributors than 
Problems of Idealism, but it was considerably different in tone and timing. 
As opposed to the measured, academic approach of Problems of Idealism, 
Landmarks was a series of polemics, often with specific targets. Rather than 
question the prevailing assumptions of the radical intelligentsia, the 
Landmarks writers excoriated them for their spiritually and philosophically 
vacuous approach to the burning questions of the day—a shortcoming 
which, in their eyes, led directly to the failure of the revolutionary forces in 
the years from 1905 to 1907. By the time Landmarks was published, 
revolutionary organizations in Russia were in shambles, membership in the 
various leftist parties had declined significantly, and many on the left 
imagined that it would take decades to rebuild their strength. Thus, the 
radical intelligentsia saw Landmarks as adding insult to injury. Lenin, in his 
typically colourful language, called it a ‘veritable torrent of reactionary mud 
poured on the head of democracy’ and accused them of acting as less 
articulate mouthpieces for the ideas of the deceased Konstantin 
Pobedonostsev (Lenin 1983, 99). It should come as no surprise, then, that 
the Landmarks symposium ‘caused one of the mightiest scandals in the 
history of Russian thought’ (Emerson 2003, 2). It has been the subject of 
historical monographs (see Read 1980) and even a symposium in its honour 
a hundred years later (Aizlewood and Coates 2013). At the St. Petersburg 
Religious-Philosophical Society, Landmarks effectively stole the spotlight 
from God-building. Only the Beilis Affair (Russia’s version of the Dreyfus 
Affair) in 1913 could distract the society’s attention from the questions 
raised by Landmarks. 

If Landmarks provided an alternative path for Russia’s development, the 
final symposium, published in 1918—Out of the Depths—offered a 
‘mournful postmortem ... on that country’s then-current Revolution’ 
(Emerson 2003, viii). The writers included mostly those who had 


contributed to the two earlier symposia, with a few notable additions, most 
importantly the cosmopolitan intellectual, poet, linguist, and early God- 
seeker Viacheslav Ivanov (1886-1949). An understandable ‘Cassandra 
Syndrome’ is discernible among the authors who contributed to Landmarks 
in particular. Although officially suppressed by the Bolshevik government 
at the time of its publication, Out of the Depths did have an afterlife of 
sorts. In 1974, a symposium of Russian intellectuals, led by Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn (1918-2008) and Igor Shafarevich (1923—2017)—clearly 
trying to link their dissent to the God-seeking tradition of Russia’s past— 
named their collection From Under the Rubble (1z-pod glyb), a name 
intentionally chosen to echo /z glubiny, the Russian title for Out of the 
Depths (Hayward 1975, 2). 

While most God-seekers found themselves in exile after the revolution, 
whether voluntarily or involuntarily, it was the symposium-writing 
philosophers who became the dominant carriers of the legacy of God- 
seeking. They formed the core of a remarkable Russian religious- 
philosophical émigré community in Paris (Arjakovsky 2013). The religious 
philosophers engaged in ecumenical and philosophical dialogue with ready 
audiences, including the progressive French Catholic Personalists and the 
Dominican theologian Yves Congar (1904-1995), while the American 
YMCA ‘contributed to the preservation, enrichment, and expansion’ of 
Russian Orthodox faith and culture (Miller 2013, 2). The St. Sergius 
Theological Institute, founded in 1925, trained generations of Orthodox 
priests. Two of these clerics—Alexander Schmemann and John Meyendorff 
—moved to the United States and established St. Vladimir’s Orthodox 
Seminary in New York. Thus, while the religious seekings of 
Merezhkovski1 and Rozanov are now interesting topics for historical 
inquiry, the theological concepts of Bulgakov, as well as the legacy of 
people like Berdiaev and Frank, are still debated in living Orthodox 
communities. 

God-seeking was largely suppressed in the Soviet Union, but salient 
figures from the younger generation associated with the God-seekers 
remained in the USSR and continued to produce art and literature under the 
watchful eye of the state. Anna Akhmatova (1889-1966) and Boris 
Pasternak (1890-1960) were perhaps the most impressive of these figures, 
and their refusal to give in to a materialistic worldview inspired many who 
saw their very survival as a symbol of resistance. By the 1960s and 1970s, 


God-seeking literature began appearing through unofficial channels among 
the Soviet intelligentsia and was often reproduced in the Brezhnev era 
through self-publishing, or samizdat’. The illicit presence of God-seeking 
writings, especially of the Landmarks essayists, inspired the emergent 
dissident movement within the USSR and Eastern Bloc. Among others, the 
Russian Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn (1918—2008) and the Yugoslav Mihajlo 
Mihajlov (1934—2010) emerged as salient voices inspired by God-seeking. 
Judith Deutsch Kornblatt also cites the ideas of Vladimir Soloviev and 
Nikolai Berdiaev in particular as inspiration for the conversion of a 
significant number of Soviet Jews to Russian Orthodoxy (Kornblatt 2004). 
All of these factors paved the way for a veritable explosion of God-seeking 
publications in Russia after the collapse of the Soviet Union. 

Overlapping with, and deriving from, the phenomenon of God-seeking 
was what Nicholas Zernov termed the ‘Russian religious renaissance’ 
(Zernov 1963). As the more philosophically inclined God-seekers 
transitioned away from materialist perspectives, some emerged as religious 
philosophers. Religious philosophy differed from theology by its 
unwillingness to be constrained by particular theological traditions even as 
it drew on them for inspiration. It followed Soloviev’s model of applying 
Western philosophical approaches to Orthodox Christian theology in an 
attempt to ‘demonstrate [Christianity’s] relevance to the specific needs of 
our epoch’ (Zernov 1963, 330). This impulse to articulate Christian 
concepts in modern philosophical language explains the enduring appeal of 
the thinkers of the renaissance as well as their commitment to Christian 
unity and participation in ecumenical movements in emigration. Much in 
line with Soloviev, who sought to reconcile Orthodoxy and Catholicism, 
Christian unity was of paramount importance to these thinkers. 

Zernov locates the significance of these thinkers in their abnegation of 
traditional secularization theory and its assumption that ‘learning must lead 
to unbelief’ (Zernov 1963, 324). Zernov further insists that, like Dostoevsky 
who had transitioned from socialism to Russian Orthodoxy, the formerly 
Marxist religious philosophers understood the logic and psychology of 
Marxism as insiders. This knowledge became ‘one of the most powerful 
weapons of attack against the atheists which the Orthodox thinkers 
possessed’ (Zernov 1963, 328). This weapon gave Bulgakov the confidence 
to write essays like ‘Karl Marx as a Religious Type’ (Bulgakov 1979). 
Berdiaev became one of the chief proponents of this concept with essays 


such as ‘Russian Religious Psychology and Communistic Atheism’ and 
‘The Religion of Communism’, among many others (Berdyaev 1966). The 
argument that Marxism was, as Zernov called it, ‘a Judeo-Christian 
apocalyptic sect’ would have the most direct implications for the group 
discussed next, whom religious thinkers saw as giving incarnate form to 
their criticism (Zernov 1963, 328). 


WHO WERE THE GOD-BUILDERS? 


If the God-seekers were a large, eclectic group that emerged as an 
intellectual phenomenon and symbol of their age, the God-builders seemed 
to present the opposite image. The term ‘God-builder’ was always 
controversial and was accepted by few of those whom history eventually 
linked to it. The small God-building moment reached fruition on the island 
of Capri from 1907 to 1910 and was the product of the temporary 
convergence of intellectual trajectories of various individuals, all of whom 
were more or less affiliated with the Bolshevik faction at the time. If God- 
seeking has come to be associated perhaps most of all with the four 
contributors to the three major God-seeking symposia (Berdiaev, Bulgakov, 
Frank, and Struve), God-building also had a ‘small, conspiratorial elite’ of 
four—Bogdanov, Bazarov, Lunacharskii, and Gor’kii. Although the ideas 
held by these four bore closer resemblance to each other than to the vast 
array of approaches to God-seeking, scholars have distinguished their 
different approaches to God-building. For instance, George Kline delineated 
between those following ‘individualistic’ and ‘collectivistic’ approaches 
(Kline 1960, 618-19), while the Russian scholar E. N. Nikitin sought to 
distance Gor’kii from the collectivist synthesis among the others (Nikitin 
2001, 128). 

In his speech at the St. Petersburg Religious-Philosophical Society, 
Bazarov characterized God-building as a ‘creative overcoming of god’ 
(Bazarov 1909, 355). How such a promethean act could be achieved, 
however, was the point of divergence for the God-builders. Christopher 
Read emphasizes that ‘these so-called God-builders did not form a coherent 
movement and each member emphasized different features of a common 
pool of sources, which included Christ, Marx, and Nietzsche’ (Read 1980, 


77). Kline nuanced these influences to include nineteenth-century Russian 
radicalism, Feuerbach’s left-Hegelian conversion of theology into 
philosophical anthropology, and the Nietzschean doctrine of the 
Ubermensch (Kline 1968, 103). For Pavel Basinskii, God-building had a 
‘simple’ logic: 


‘God is dead’ (Nietzsche), the world has ‘sunk’ from the point of view of this idea, but it is 
necessary to revive God, to build, relying on the collective will and the collective reason of 
man. It is necessary to bring into the surrounding world with its inanity a new Auman idea 
... Therefore, God is ... a human collective that does not recognize ‘absolute truth’ because 
‘absolute truth’ consists of the inanity of the universe. 


(Basinskii 2005, 338, original emphasis) 


While a Nietzschean starting point could certainly characterize God- 
building, even this description reflects Basinskii’s prejudice as a Gor’kii 
scholar. In order to understand the complexity of God-building, it is 
necessary to understand the various thinkers’ starting points. 

Much of the relative consistency of the God-building viewpoint, stems 
from the various writers’ relationship to one central figure—A. A. 
Bogdanov. Aleksandr Aleksandrovich Malinovskii (Bogdanov was his 
revolutionary pseudonym) was one of the earliest social democrats. A 
Marxist at a young age, he was exiled together with Anatolii Luncharskii to 
Vologda for his revolutionary activities in 1902. Vologda, as a common 
point of exile, provided a fertile intellectual incubator, and Bogdanov and 
Lunacharskii found themselves defending their revolutionary views against 
fellow Marxists who had also been exiled there—namely, Nikolai Berdiaev 
and B. A. Kistiakovskii. Although still avowed Marxists, the latter were 
already on the path ‘from Marxism to Idealism’ and brought challenges 
commensurate with their intellectual evolution to Bogdanov and 
Lunacharskii. While Bogdanov may have been responsible for keeping 
Lunacharskii from following Berdiaev’s path to religion (Rowley 2017, 19), 
the encounter forever altered the intellectual trajectory of both Bogdanov 
and Lunacharski1. As David Rowley has argued, the fact that Bogdanov and 
Lunacharskii had to defend their concept of Marxism against an idealist 
attack in Vologda meant that Bogdanovite Marxism, which formed the 
philosophical basis for God-building as well as the ideological glue that 
held the various thinkers together, would always be posited in response to 
idealism. By accepting the idealists’ questions, Bogdanov had to address not 
only the materialism of Marx, but the idealism of Kant (Rowley 2017, 38— 


9). For this reason, Richard Stites could accurately claim that God-building 
was ‘directly inspired by the God-seeking movement’ (Stites 1989, 102). 
Bogdanov and Lunacharskii had ‘imbibed the idealist bug’ (Bird 2010, 
267). 

From Vologda on, Bogdanov, Lunacharskii, and their followers 
imagined themselves in constant dialogue with the God-seekers, even as the 
God-seekers abandoned Marx. While Bogdanov developed a distinctive 
philosophy based on scientific positivism, the ‘problems of idealism’ were 
never far from his mind. Because of this, Christopher Read’s 
characterization of God-building as an attempt by Bogdanov’s ‘friends and 
admirers ... to popularize [his] form of socialism’ gives too little credit to 
the effect of idealistic questions on Bogdanov’s ideas. Likewise, Bazarov’s 
argument at the St. Petersburg Religious-Philosophical Society that God- 
building ‘diametrically opposes’ God-seeking, and is much more hostile to 
it than other ‘so-called scientific worldviews’ like ‘dogmatic materialism’ is 
perhaps true, but is also a chimera (Bazarov 1909, 355). God-building was 
as much contextualized by God-seeking as it was opposed to it. 

Despite these intersections, it would be too much to say that Bogdanov’s 
emergent philosophy was formed entirely by his interactions with the 
idealists. While he occasionally used Nietzsche, or even Christ, to bolster 
what he considered to be scientific arguments, his brother-in-law 
Lunacharskii occasionally referred to science in his efforts to make cultural 
arguments. It was Lunacharskii, however, who introduced Bogdanov to the 
ideas of Ernst Mach (1838—1916) and Richard Avenarius (1843—1896). The 
‘empirio-criticism’ advocated by these thinkers inspired Bogdanov to re- 
examine Marx’s ‘scientific socialism’ in the light of contemporary 
developments within the sciences. Because scientific understanding was 
undergoing its own revolution, the epistemological assumptions 
underpinning earlier materialist arguments about the relationship between 
reality and sensory perception began to falter. This crack in the rising 
edifice of scientific knowledge both created room for idealist criticism of a 
scientific worldview and forced those committed to that worldview to refine 
their articulations of it. As Marxist dialectical materialism was based on 
older assumptions about the nature of the material world and its 
accessibility to our senses, anyone committed to both science and Marxism 
(as all Marxists ostensibly were) now had to reconcile the two. 


In the wake of the failing 1905 revolution, as debates emerged with the 
Bolshevik faction of the Russian Social Democratic Party over party 
organization and leadership, these philosophical issues came to the fore. 
Bogdanov, Lunacharskii, Bazarov, and several other ‘empirio-critics’ were 
attacked by Bogdanov’s former ally Lenin, who now sided with Georgii 
Plekhanov (1856-1918), the self-appointed party philosopher. Nikolay 
Valentinov (Volski) (1879-1964) captured the intersections of idealism, 
Bogdanovite empiriomonism, and Leninism in his memoir Encounters with 
Lenin: 


Although I defended Marxism against Bulgakov’s attacks, I nevertheless shared his view 
that Marxism had no philosophical or gnoseological basis whatsoever. Those scraps of 
unconvincing formulas, steeped in the spirit of the dry rationalism and crude materialism of 
the eighteenth century, which Plekhanov offered as the philosophy of Marxism, did not 
satisfy me at all. (Valentinov 1968, 156) 


This quotation reflects not only the degree to which the empirio-critics felt 
compelled to respond to the God-seekers, but also the degree to which 
idealistic criticism affected their engagement with their chosen intellectual 
tradition. For those looking for a coherent system that was Marxist, 
contemporarily scientific, and able to weather the mounting criticism from 
the God-seeking intelligentsia, nineteenth-century materialism had become 
a dry well. Following this logic, Bogdanov could respond to Lenin’s fiery 
attacks in Materialism and Empirio-Criticism with an article called ‘Faith 
and Science’, in which he accused Lenin of having a religious attachment to 
the particular understanding of materialism that informed Marx (Bogdanov 
1910). Because this controversy flared up just as the word ‘God-building’ 
was gaining traction, part of Lenin’s criticism suggested that Bogdanov et 
al. were following the same path Berdiaev et al. had followed before them, 
and they would all end up in church. Bogdanov’s argument in ‘Faith and 
Science’ intended to throw the onus of religious thinking back on Lenin. 
Bogdanov’s philosophical approach was called ‘empiriomonism’ during 
the God-building days, and was later re-branded ‘tektology’ as it evolved. 
Contrary to Lenin’s assertions that Bogdanov was a radical subjectivist and 
therefore an idealist, empiriomonism rests on the positive assumptions that 
the world is indeed real, independent of human perception, subject to 
natural laws, and knowable. However, the major point of philosophical 
contention between the Lenin/Plekhanov camp and Bogdanov’s circle 
rested on how the world is known. Valentinov criticizes Lenin using 


Kantian terminology common to the Bogdanov circle, when he wrote that 
‘the recognition of the thing-in-itself was for Lenin identical with the 
objective, material world which is independent of us’ (Valentinov 1968, 
255). For Bogdanov, human perception of the ‘thing-in-itself’ was filtered 
through the lens of culture, which was a product of class consciousness. 

Using a logic of historical evolution recognizable both to Marxists and 
to those steeped in Soloviev, Bogdanov posited stages of human 
development. As the organization of history moved from an authoritarian 
model through an exchange model towards a socialist model, the 
organization of knowledge would move from a religious model through a 
philosophical model towards a scientific model. As these models evolved, 
the organization of knowledge would move from a primitive synthesis, 
represented by religious worldviews, to a diffusion based on the necessity 
of specialization in an exchange economy. In the exchange phase, 
philosophers would try to transcend the atomization of humanity while the 
hyper-specialization of experience would ultimately divide people against 
each other. However, such specialization would allow for rapid 
technological development, which in its own right would necessitate the 
formation of a large working class capable of creating a common 
experience of the world, and thereby forming a new culture. Bourgeois 
specialists would eventually give way to a class-conscious and galvanized 
working class capable of asserting its practical monistic worldview, which 
had emerged from the combination of the advancement of scientific 
knowledge and their practical engagement with the world. Because of its 
practical knowledge, this new proletarian culture would pull together all of 
the disparate fragments of knowledge—which, for Bogdanov, had become 
fetishized by those working in each category (materialism was Lenin’s 
fetish)—and create a new singular experiential lens from which to view the 
world. As workers were accustomed to engaging the world directly, the 
days of mythologizing, contemplating, or speculating about the natural 
world were over. Science was direct engagement of the world and would be 
the only remaining form of knowledge for the proletarian culture of the 
future. 

This reinterpretation of Marxism offered not only an application of 
contemporary scientific understanding to Marxism, but also a motivational 
vision of the future. While Bogdanov’s predictions for future humanity, 
most accessibly displayed in his novel Red Star (Bogdanov 1908), bore the 


weight of scientific probability in his own mind, Lunacharskii saw in them 
an opportunity for myth-building. More interested in literature and art than 
science, Lunacharskii wrote about religion. At the height of God-building, 
Lunacharskii sought to place ‘socialism among the other religious systems’ 
in his book Religion and Socialism (Lunacharskii 1908, 8). Socialism, to 
Lunacharskit was the fulfilment of humanity’s religious impulses. 
Conflating the epistemological and the empirical from Bogdanov’s monism, 
Lunacharskii argued that ‘scientific socialism is the most religious of all 
religions, and the true social-democrat is the most deeply religious man’ 
(Lunacharskii 1907, 23). 

Armed with a socialist political philosophy increasingly articulated as a 
religion, it is little surprise that these Marxists caught the imagination of 
Maksim Gor’kii. Having spent a significant amount of his childhood 
wandering, Gor’kii had no formal education and taught himself to read and 
write. By the time of his involvement in the 1905 revolution, he was a 
literary star, made all the more appealing by his imprisonment and 
subsequent exile from the Russian Empire. Having befriended Lenin, he 
was sent to the United States on a fundraising venture for the revolutionary 
cause. Immediately finding himself embroiled in a scandal related to his 
marital status, Gor’kii soon lost most of his support in the US and ended up 
writing more than fundraising. After less than a year, Gor’kii returned to 
Europe and settled on the island of Capri. In the US, he had written most of 
what would become his most famous novel, Mother. Referred to by Russian 
scholar L. Spiridonova as a ‘gospel of the proletariat’, Mother drew direct 
parallels between the stories of Jesus Christ and the revolutionary band in 
the novel (Spiridonova 2004, 72). The titular figure, who has striking 
Marian characteristics, eventually becomes the conduit between her son, the 
inaccessible Christ-figure Pavel, and the broader populace. The Orthodox 
imagery and symbolism are unmistakable, so it is not surprising that, within 
a few months of his arrival at Capri, Lunacharskii, Bogdanov, and others 
soon followed. In 1908, Gor’kii, Lunacharskii, and Bogdanov all published 
seminal God-building texts, even if Bogdanov eschewed the term. 

Of the three major texts published that year (Religion and Socialism, 
Red Star, and Confession), Gor’ki1’s Confession made by far the biggest 
splash. This novel seemed to promise a new direction for his thinking. It 
was received well by most of the God-seeking intelligentsia, and it was in 
this context that Bazarov took the stage at the St. Petersburg Religious- 


Philosophical Society. While attributing the God-seekers’ positive 
disposition towards God-building as a sign that they misunderstood the 
word (Bazarov 1909, 355), he ignored the fact that Merezhkovskii’s new 
religious consciousness had already primed the God-seekers to look for 
something beyond traditional religion that would synthesize the 
dichotomies of religion and modernity without simply rejecting one in 
favour of the other. On the surface, Confession seemed to do that. Gor’kii 
was already inclined to look for maximalist syntheses, and his writing style 
in Confession especially tapped into God-seeking ideas, even as he sought 
to invert them. On the fundamental antagonism of the dialectical tension 
between individual and collective, God-builders were quick to assert that 
their version of collectivism elevated personhood well beyond the bounds 
of bourgeois individuality, and they did so in words reminiscent of 
Slavophile notions of sobornost’. Gor’kii’s protagonist in Confession, for 
instance, reflects that ‘in my commingling with people, I did not leave 
myself, but it was as though I grew, rose above myself, and the strength of 
my spirit increased many times over’ (Gor’kii 1909, 170). Thus, if the 
defining characteristic of the new religious consciousness was the desire ‘to 
achieve a synthesis, to overcome the duality, to attain a higher fullness’ 
(Berdyaev 2015, 12), Gor’kii’s novel offered opportunities to God-seekers 
to read it through their own lenses. 

Dmitrii Filosofov’s response to Confession was a good example of the 
perspective of many God-seekers. Having previously published a host of 
critical analyses of Gor’kii’s works, including one titled ‘The End of 
Gor’kii’ (1907), reading Confession convinced Filosofov that there was still 
hope. In an article called ‘Evsei and Matvei? (1908), Filosofov saw 
Confession as a positive turn from Gor’kii’s novel The Life of a Useless 
Man. In an article titled ‘Friends or Foes’, Filosofov set up the dialectic in 
terms familiar to the God-seeking intelligentsia: 


Thus, before us stand two religions. One is based on the confession of the historical and 
mystical fact of the appearance of the Godman, the other is the negation of this fact. Here is 
the abyss separating the God-seeker-Christians from the God-builder-anthropotheists. On 
this point there can be no reconciliation. To circumvent it, to cover it up or to conceal it is 
impossible. Here God-seekers and God-builders are enemies. (Filosofov 1909, 134) 


Following Berdiaev’s logic that God-seekers sought synthesis and would 
not let the old antinomies stand, Filosofov then went on to suggest a 
synthesis for these antitheses, although it involved significant movement 


towards God-seeking by the God-builders. From his perspective, such 
movement was already under way, so he concluded that ‘on the question, 
are the God-builders friends or foes, God-seekers can answer thus: we 
believe that they will become friends’ (Filosofov 1909, 147). Positioning 
the God-builders as a Solovievan antithesis to the God-seekers infuriated 
them, as they saw themselves as a synthesis. Bazarov argued that the 
protagonist of Confession only arrived at God-building after spending most 
of the novel seeking God (Bazarov 1909, 356). God-building was the 
answer to God-seeking, not a stop along the path to it! 

In 1908 and 1909, the God-builders had good reason to see themselves 
as a synthesis, caught between the God-seeking intelligentsia and the 
orthodox Marxists, while having to defend themselves against accusations 
from both sides that they were ultimately in one camp or the other. For this 
reason, 1908 not only saw the publication of major individual works by the 
God-building writers, but also symposia targeting both enemies—Essays in 
the Philosophy of Marxism against the orthodox Marxists and Literary 
Decadence against the God-seekers. These endless polemics spurred great 
creativity from the God-builders, but also wore them down. They tried to 
organize a party school to educate workers from Russia, but Lenin 
undermined this effort from the beginning, rightly suspecting them of 
infusing their teachings with all of the ideas that he opposed. The students 
eventually divided in their allegiance and the school shut down. Bogdanov 
and Lunacharskii, despite their expulsions from the Bolshevik faction, went 
on to attempt two more party schools with little success. Gor’kii, who was a 
believer in grand syntheses, became disillusioned by the factionalism that 
divided fellow socialists and distracted them from their common task. The 
God-builders did not renounce God-building as much as they moved away 
from the term and each other. Lenin seemed to have won the day. 

Assessing the legacy of the God-builders is even more difficult than 
assessing that of the God-seekers. Gor’kii certainly never gave up his big 
idea. It returned on multiple occasions, at one point causing a significant rift 
between him and Lenin that was not repaired until after the revolution. 
Gor’kii’s many attempts to intervene with Lenin personally on behalf of 
God-seekers who remained in Bolshevik Russia should be understood 
within the context of Gor’ki’s God-building. After leaving Russia for 
Europe, Gor’kii started a journal called Discussion in 1923 to bridge the 
gap between thinkers inside Russia and those in the emigration. Ultimately, 


the journal collapsed because émigré interest in it was slight and Soviet 
censors would not allow it to cross the borders. As a gesture towards the 
dialogue that had been, Gor’kii published in its pages the letters Rozanov 
had written to him in the decade before the revolution. Gor’kii eventually 
returned to Stalin’s USSR, and his 1934 speech at the First Soviet Writers’ 
Congress echoed some of the old, inescapable themes of God-building. He 
died two years later and was deified by Stalin as the paragon of proletarian 
literature. His hometown of Nizhnii Novgorod bore his name until the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, but one would be hard pressed to find a copy 
of Confession in any edition of Gor’kii’s collected works published during 
the Soviet period. 

Bogdanov never rejoined the Bolsheviks and is primarily known for his 
efforts at generating a proletarian culture through his extra-party proletkult 
organization. It survived for only a few years before being shut down by the 
Soviet government. Bogdanov died a few years later in 1928. Lunacharskii 
accepted the role of Commissar of Education in the new Soviet government 
and staged many debates with religious leaders, transforming his God- 
building polemics into some of the earliest articulations of Soviet atheism. 
He lost his position after Stalin consolidated power and died in 1933. 
Bazarov supported the NEP and ended up one of Stalin’s victims. 

The spectre that God-building raised about the human need for myth 
played itself out dramatically within the USSR. Richard Stites saw God- 
building as the main explanation for the adulation of Lenin after his death, 
suggesting that while Lenin may have defeated God-building in life, the 
God-builders had the final word (Stites 1989, 120). Certainly Bogdanov’s 
Red Star, as an attempt to depict an idealized socialist society rather than 
focus on contemporary realities, anticipated ‘socialist realism’. To 
McKenzie Wark, this ‘open-ended fiction of possible futures’ differentiates 
him from the God-building of Gor’kii and Lunacharskii, but the lack of 
religious terminology in Red Star makes it that much closer to the socialist 
realist ideal (Wark 2015, 231 n19). Stalinism’s Promethean tendencies and 
emphasis on building socialism echoed God-building themes, and this may 
help to explain why Gor’kii agreed to return to the Soviet Union in 1928. 
However, none of the core principles of Bogdanov’s philosophy were 
adopted by any Soviet leader, and the God-builders’ direct identification of 
Marxism as the truest interpretation of Christianity was downplayed. 
Ironically, even as Soviet holidays and rituals emerged as surrogates for the 


Christian festivals that were then illegal, the days of God-building were 
glossed over in Soviet history books and dismissed as one of Gor’kii’s 
artistic misadventures. 


SHATOV AND KIRILLOV? 


In 1905, Nikolai Berdiaev wrote that ‘the history of world culture has 
brought human consciousness to two great ideas: the idea of the God-man 
and the idea of the man-god’. He argues that Dostoevsky incarnated the 
idea of the man-god in his ‘prophetic character’ Kirillov (Berdyaev 2015, 
41). Kirillov has a double in Demons—Shatov. The two characters lived 
together and died at almost the same point within the chronology of the 
novel. Together, Shatov and Kirillov paint a fascinating portrait of the 
struggle to reconcile religion and modernity. Shatov is a Slavophile who 
believes in the messianic role of Russia and its Orthodoxy but, when 
pressed, cannot confess to believing in God. Kirillov is an avowed atheist, 
but keeps a candle burning before an icon and is nearly mystical in 
disposition. He hopes to usher in a secular apocalypse by committing a 
unique act of suicide. In effect, Shatov represents an ideology that at least 
wants to believe in the Godman, although finds it difficult, while Kirillov 
wants to become the man-god. Dostoevsky saw these characters as doubles 
—flip sides of the same coin. Although Berdiaev pointed to Maksim 
Gor’kii’s earlier work ‘Man’ as falling short of Kirillov’s man-god, Gor’ki 
the God-builder had more to offer along those lines (Berdyaev 2015, 44). 
Gor’kii’s own very public opposition to the staging of Dostoevsky’s 
Demons in 1913 seems ironic in this context. 

Ultimately, the God-seekers and God-builders, two seemingly 
antithetical groups, had much in common. Both thought dialectically and 
wrestled with the titanic inspirations of the Russian Silver Age—Marx, 
Nietzsche, and Kant. Both groups renounced officially sanctioned dogma, 
whether Plekhanov’s materialism or the Church’s Christianity. Both found 
inspiration in the figure of Jesus Christ, while refusing to be bound to 
particular interpretations of his significance. Moving beyond the polemics 
of the day, Berdiaev’s characterization of the new religious consciousness 1s 
as applicable to the God-builders as it is to anyone. They, too, wanted to 


‘overcome the duality, to attain a higher fullness’ (Berdyaev 2015, 41). 
Bazarov was ultimately right when he argued that God-building was more 
hostile to God-seeking than ‘dogmatic materialism’, but it was a hostility of 
proximity (Bazarov 1909, 355). Lenin and Plekhanov adhered to what 
Charles Taylor has dubbed ‘subtraction theory’-—an approach to 
secularization that suggests that religion can simply be subtracted from a 
culture with ‘no epistemic loss’ (Taylor 2011, 39). Such an approach was 
unsatisfactory to God-seekers and God-builders alike, both of whom had 
moved beyond nineteenth-century reductive positivism into the exciting 
uncertainty of the twentieth century. Both sought to combine religion and 
modernity, and in doing so sought to renegotiate the boundaries of 
personhood, humanity, and divinity. 
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CHAPTER 14 


THEOSIS IN EARLY 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT 


RUTH COATES 


SINCE the turn of the century theosis or deification (‘becoming god’ or 
‘making god’) has emerged as a dominant theme in theological research, as 
evidenced by a wealth of publications on the subject by scholars from 
across the Christian denominational spectrum. As the preferred metaphor 
for salvation in the Eastern Orthodox tradition, with roots in Greek patristic 
theology, the emergence of theosis as an object of scholarship can be 
viewed as part of a longer process of the Orthodox Church’s recuperation of 
its Greek heritage, under way since the late eighteenth century. In the 
twentieth century, this recovery involved efforts by Orthodox theologians to 
communicate Orthodox theology, spirituality, and culture to the Christian 
West, both Catholics and Protestants. Specialists in the field frequently 
single out the Russians as the principal drivers of the recovery, pointing 
particularly, but not exclusively, to theologians and scholars of the post- 
revolutionary Russian emigration. Norman Russell has attributed the 
current vogue for theosis to four factors: ‘the rediscovery of St Gregory 
Palamas, the impact of Russian religious philosophy, the recovery of the 
spirituality of the Philokalia, and the reengagement of Orthodox scholars 
with the early Greek Fathers’ (Russell 2009, 14). Each of these in fact, and 


not just the second in the list, owes a large debt to the Russian diaspora. As 
a minimum this debt incorporates Myrrha Lot-Borodine’s 1932—1933 
articles on deification in the Greek Fathers, Vladimir Lossky’s presentations 
of Orthodox doctrine, most importantly his The Mystical Theology of the 
Eastern Church (1944), Fr. Georges Florovsky’s promotion of his 
neopatristic synthesis, negatively in the provocative Ways of Russian 
Theology (1937) and positively in four volumes on the Greek and Byzantine 
Fathers, and Fr. Jean Meyendorff’s pioneering work A Study of Gregory 
Palamas (1959). These figures were either born in emigration (Meyendorff) 
or left their Russian homeland while still young and before their reputation 
was made. ! 

Nevertheless, the achievements of the Russian émigré theologians and 
church historians rest on foundations laid in late imperial Russia. The 
structure of Andrew Louth’s recent book, Modern Orthodox Thinkers 
(2015), suggests as much, beginning as it does with Russian religious 
thinkers of imperial Russia—Vladimir Soloviev (1853-1900), Pavel 
Florensky (1882-1937), Sergei Bulgakov (1871-1944), and Nikolai 
Berdiaev (1874—-1948)—in recognition of their seminal role in the 
reorientation, as it were, of Orthodoxy towards its sources. This chapter will 
argue that precisely for these four figures theosis was a major preoccupation 
in the pre-revolutionary period. It will examine the context in which 
discourse about theosis emerged and circulated in early twentieth-century 
Russia, the pathways by which the concept of theosis reached Russian 
religious thinkers, the range of interpretation and application of the theosis 
theme—by reference to three seminal works of the period—and some 
common features of the Russians’ reception of theosis. Bulgakov and 
Berdiaev were forced into emigration after the revolution, where they 
became the architects of what Arjakovsky, taking his cue from Berdiaev, 
refers to as the ‘modernist’ school of Orthodoxy (in Paris), because of its 
commitment to the exercise of intellectual creative freedom in the service of 
‘renewal and development within the Church’ (Arjakovsky 2013, 37). As he 
and Gavrilyuk (2013) have documented, the next generation of émigré 
Russians (Florovsky, V. Lossky) would be harshly critical of the 
modernists’ perceived illegitimate deviation from the authority of the Greek 
patristic tradition. This chapter also aspires to address the roots of this 
‘modernism’ in pre-revolutionary Russia insofar as these are reflected in the 
reception of theosis. 


WHAT IS THEOSIS? 


Theosis began life early in the Christian era as a metaphor, and evolved 
over the course of several centuries into a doctrine. The idea that it 
expresses—becoming or making god—was conveyed variously by Hellenic 
pagans and the Greek Fathers with a range of other terms and their 
cognates, but it was theosis—first used extensively by St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus (329-390AD)—that became the dominant term in Byzantine 
soteriology (Russell 2004, 333-44). According to Russell, theosis first 
emerged as a term susceptible of definition in On the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy by Dionysius the Areopagite (sixth century), where he declares: 
‘Theosis is the attaining of likeness to God and union with him so far as is 
possible’ (Russell 2004, 1). Dionysius’ definition places the emphasis on 
theosis as telos, the destiny or end state of the Christian, but the Fathers also 
view theosis very much as the process of becoming ‘like’ God and/or united 
with him. Russell adopts as a framework for his comprehensive study a 
very useful distinction, within the Fathers’ metaphorical use of theosis, 
between the ‘ethical’ and the ‘realistic’: 


The ethical approach takes deification to be the attainment of likeness to God through 
ascetic and philosophical endeavour, believers reproducing some of the divine attributes in 
their own lives by imitation. Behind the use of the metaphor lies the model of homoiosis, or 
attaining likeness to God. The realistic approach assumes that human beings are in some 
sense transformed by deification. Behind the latter use lies the model of methexis, or 
participation, in God. (Russell 2004, 2) 


He further identifies two aspects of the realistic approach: the ontological, 
‘concerned with human nature’s transformation in principle by the 
Incarnation’, and the dynamic, concerned ‘with the individual’s 
appropriation of this deified humanity through the sacraments of baptism 
and the Eucharist’ (Russell 2004, 2—3). To anticipate, it is my view that 
Russian religious thinkers of the early twentieth century, at least those who 
began their careers outside the religious academy, are for a variety of 
reasons drawn overwhelmingly to a realistic interpretation of theosis as 
personally transformative. They also rely very strongly on the ontological 
aspect of the realistic approach, which is evident in their understanding of 
the achievement of Christ as the Godman who deifies our humanity in a 
prototypical and decisive way. 


Another way to look at theosis, which is pertinent for the Russian case, 
is as ‘a comprehensive doctrine encompassing the whole economy of 
salvation’ (Hallonsten 2007, 284). On this view we should think of theosis 
as a narrative as well as a doctrine. In Hallonsten’s version: 


It comprises: a certain view of creation, especially of human beings; a soteriology, including 
the meaning of the Incarnation; a view of Christian life as sanctification connected to the 
Church and sacraments; and the final goal of union with God. The whole structure of this 
comprehensive doctrine is determined by a teleology that implies that creation and human 
beings from the very beginning are endowed with an affinity and likeness that potentially 
draws them to God. (Hallonsten 2007, 285) 


Theosis has ‘structural significance’ for Orthodox theology (Louth 2007, 
43): it shapes the entire worldview that is expressed in that theology. In 
early twentieth-century Russian religious thought theosis is always 
inscribed into a Christian ‘grand narrative’ that hinges on the central event 
of the Incarnation, when God takes on flesh. The theosis narrative can be 
neatly summarized in the patristic ‘exchange formula’: ‘Christ became 
human that we might become divine’ (for a list of formulations of this idea, 
see Russell 2009, 38-9). From Soloviev’s enormously influential Lectures 
on Divine Humanity (1878) onwards, this kenosis—theosis axis becomes 
fundamental to all Russian treatments of theosis. Additionally, all inherit the 
dynamic anthropology of the Greek patristic tradition that suggests—in 
contradistinction to the Latin tradition cemented by Augustine—that 
humans are not helpless in the face of their fallenness, but retain agency, 
and can become collaborators with God in the work of their own theosis 
and that of the cosmos. Finally, all adopt a vision of salvation that goes 
beyond what Lossky argues is the true but restrictive concept of redemption 
from sin to the positive goal of theosis, as God’s final intention for 
humankind (Lossky 1974, pp. 100-1). 


THEOSIS: CHANNELS OF RECEPTION 


In 1906, Ivan Popov, Professor of Patristics at the Moscow Theological 
Academy, published what is thought to be the first article in Russia devoted 
to the Greek patristic doctrine of theosis: ‘The Idea of Deification in the 
Early Eastern Church’. His opening line gives pause for thought: ‘The idea 


of deification (theopoesis, theosis), which is completely forgotten in 
contemporary theology, constituted the very kernel of the religious life of 
the Christian East’ (Popov 2011[1906], 42, emphasis added). Popov was 
certainly in a position to make that judgement; it would be unwise to 
dismiss it. What it might suggest is that scholars in the theological 
academies (of Moscow, St. Petersburg, Kiev, and Kazan)—the institutions 
of tertiary education for the clerical estate—had by 1906 not conducted any 
sustained research into the doctrine of theosis from which early twentieth- 
century religious thinkers outside them might directly have derived their 
understanding of theosis. Nevertheless, as an academy theologian Popov is 
almost certainly adopting a narrow disciplinary view of ‘contemporary 
theology’. We can accept his judgement on its own terms and still maintain 
that the idea of theosis reached the consciousness of lay religious thinkers 
through a variety of discursive channels circulating in Russia in the pre- 
revolutionary period that all bore relation, whether at close or more distant 
remove, to the theosis discourse of the Greek patristic tradition. 

First, though, if theological academy scholarship did not produce articles 
and monographs on theosis specifically, its broader contribution to patristics 
was, pace Popov, in fact seminal. The academies had spearheaded a 
patristic revival within Russian Orthodoxy, beginning in the second decade 
of the nineteenth century and continuing until the revolution, through the 
translation into Russian of the Greek, Latin, Syriac, and other Fathers, and 
the increasingly systematic publication of these translations, with 
commentary, in dedicated journals such as Christian Reading, Works of the 
Kiev Theological Academy, and Works of the Holy Fathers in Russian 
Translation (Kern 1957; Michelson 2017, 72—88). These journals were 
intended as much for a lay readership as for a clerical one. This massive 
translation project transformed the theological culture of the academies and 
in due course led to the production of numerous works of scholarship on 
major individual figures such as Gregory of Nyssa (fourth century) and 
aspects of patristic theology. These, too, were accessed not only by religious 
thinkers who joined the religious academy, notably Florensky, whose The 
Pillar and Ground of the Truth (1914) cites multiple works by academy 
scholars, but those outside, for example, Bulgakov, as evidenced in his 
Unfading Light (1917), and Berdiaev, who in The Meaning of Creativity 
(1916) and elsewhere acknowledges his debt to Viktor Nesmelov’s 
scholarship on Gregory of Nyssa. Apart from scholarly monographs, we 


should note the role of academy journals—such as the Moscow Theological 
Academy’s Theological Herald, the philosophical section of which 
Florensky was editor from 1912—in the dissemination of scholarship on 
patristics, as well as the intellectual exchange that took place in the 
Religious-Philosophical societies of Kiev, Moscow, and St. Petersburg, and 
particularly in Orthodox circles like the Morozova-Trubetskoi group 
associated with the Way (Put’) publishing house and the Circle of Seekers 
after Christian Knowledge run by M. A. Novoselov (1864—1938), which 
was attended by lay intellectuals and theological academy faculty alike. In 
their own constructions of the theosis narrative, lay religious thinkers could, 
and did, extrapolate material from both primary and secondary sources 
produced in the theological academies. 

A second major source for religious thinkers’ understanding of theosis 
was the phenomenon of spiritual eldership (starchestvo). Historically, the 
spiritual elder was a monk (or a nun: there were spiritual mothers, too) 
endowed with an exceptional charisma or grace that was the fruit of a 
lifetime of ascetic endeavour and the pursuit, in prayer, of mystical union 
with God. Practitioners of mystical prayer were known as hesychasts, from 
the Greek hesychia, ‘stillness’. The elder would attract spiritual children, 
historically neophytes, pledged in obedience, whom he or she would 
instruct in the mystical path. By the early twentieth century, eldership— 
which had been undergoing a revival in Russia for over a century—was a 
well-established and, by then, diverse aspect of the broader life of the 
Russian Orthodox Church, with a huge popular following and a prominent 
national profile (Paert 2010, 140-78). The most renowned Russian elder of 
all, St. Seraphim of Sarov (d. 1833), was at the height of his fame due to his 
canonization in 1903; memoir literature about him enjoyed wide circulation 
and was discussed in intellectual circles. Russian religious thinkers 
(Berdiaev, Bulgakov) paid visits to spiritual elders, or were in a relationship 
of spiritual sonship with one, as was Florensky (Berdiaev 2009a, 186—90; 
Pyman 2010, 46-7). The spiritual elder modelled theosis in a practical and 
experiential way, as demonstrating the potential, this side of death, to be 
transfigured by the indwelling presence of God, or at least held out the 
promise to less spiritually advanced believers of the possibility of divine- 
human union in the world to come. Elders embodied theosis as praxis, and 
as ontological-transformational (involving a change of state). Whether they 
were exalted or vilified by Russian religious thinkers—and this was 


invariably a reflection of a writer’s attitude towards the institutional Russian 
Orthodox Church—spiritual elders were always acknowledged as an 
essential reference point in debates about theosis. Florensky’s treatment of 
it in Pillar and Ground of the Truth centres precisely on them. 

Apart from memoir literature and hagiography, Russian religious 
thinkers had access to the spiritual worldview of the elders through the 
Dobrotoliubie (Philokalia) compendia and other translations of the ascetical 
Fathers. This is the literature to which Russell (2009) and Louth (2015) 
attribute the regeneration of Orthodox theology in the twentieth century. 
The first Dobrotoliubie to make an impact in Russia was compiled by Paisy 
Velichkovsky (1722—1794), a Ukrainian monk who devoted most of his life, 
first on Mount Athos and subsequently in Moldavia (present-day Romania), 
to the revival of spiritual eldership and hesychastic practice, and to the 
recovery and translation into Slavonic of long-forgotten Greek patristic 
writings on prayer. It was published in 1793 and ‘set fire to the Russian 
Orthodox world’ (McGuckin 2012, 43). Theophan the Recluse (1815-1894) 
produced an extended Russian translation in five volumes, published 
between 1877 and 1905, which included major new authors such as John 
Climacus, Maximus the Confessor, and Gregory Palamas. This was the 
main source from which Russian religious thinkers drew. The Dobrotoliubie 
differed from other Paterika in its focus on the Prayer of the Heart ‘as the 
chief guide and goal of the monastic life’ (McGuckin 2012, 42). Through 
perpetual silent repetition of the Jesus Prayer, aided by techniques of 
posture and breathing, the hesychast quietens the mind, draws it down into 
the heart as the seat of the self, and thereby prepares the soul and body for 
illumination by divine grace. By the early twentieth century, awareness and 
practice of the Prayer of the Heart had spread into lay society, both elite and 
popular, encouraged by works such as Way of the Pilgrim (1881), whose 
narrator—a simple peasant pilgrim—is spiritually transformed by his 
practice of the Prayer. The infamous Name-worshipping (imiaslavie) 
controversy (1912—1914) further raised the public profile of the Jesus 
Prayer. Claims by certain Athonite monks that ‘the name of God is God 
himself’? (Schema-monk Hilarion, On the Caucasus Mountains, 1907) drew 
official condemnation from the Orthodox Church; but Bulgakov, Florensky, 
and others were sympathetic to the theology of this claim, while Berdiaev 
narrowly escaped arrest for his public objection to the heavy-handed action 


of the Russian state in suppressing the movement by military force (Paert 
2010, 171-6; Kenworthy 2014). 

The major nineteenth-century precedent for a lay religious-philosophical 
treatment of theosis was the work of Vladimir Soloviev (1853—1900). It was 
Soloviev who, as it were, invented the genre of Russian religious 
philosophy, though he took his point of departure from the pioneering work 
of the Slavophiles, particularly Ivan Kireevsky (1806-1856). Arjakovsky 
has argued that Russian religious philosophy is defined by its “mytho- 
logical’ approach to truth, that is, serious and sustained intellectual 
engagement with symbol, myth, and dogma as revelatory of ultimate 
realities (Arjakovsky 2013, 24—32). Soloviev, a deeply committed Christian 
philosopher, established the symbol of Christ as the Godman 
(bogochelovek, divine human) as paradigmatic for subsequent religious 
thinkers. He developed a comprehensive command of both patristic and 
modern doctrinal developments over the course of his long writing career, 
early signalling his intentions by undertaking postgraduate study at the 
Moscow Theological Academy (1873-1874): a hitherto unprecedented and 
counter-cultural move for a lay Russian intellectual. At the same time, he 
considered it his mission to take doctrine out of the religious academy and 
make it relevant to the contemporary world, to revitalize it as an urgent 
project with which all Christians should be engaged. Berdiaev and 
Bulgakov, in particular, would embrace his understanding of theosis as a 
task, the task of divinizing not so much oneself as humanity at large and, 
beyond this, the entire material order. 

In Soloviev’s work, theosis receives expression as bogochelovechestvo: 
Godmanhood or divine humanity, which represents both the aspired-to final 
state of humanity and the universe, and the process of achieving that state. 
Once established, divine humanity runs as a leitmotif through his thought 
on religious politics, society and ethics, love, and art, but it was the 
foundational Lectures on Divine Humanity (1877—1881) that proved the 
most influential model for early Berdiaev and Bulgakov, in two ways: its 
understanding of theosis as an historical narrative stretching from the 
Creation to the Parousia; and its methodological approach of synthesizing 
philosophical speculation in the mode of German metaphysical idealism 
with Christian revelation and patristic dogmatic categories. In twelve 
lectures (originally delivered to a public audience) Soloviev sets out divine 
humanity as identical with the world-historical process, conceived as the 


progressive revelation of the divine in the universe. With the emergence of 
human beings, this revelation shifts from nature to culture, specifically the 
evolution of religions. The decisive turning point is the Incarnation of the 
Logos in Jesus Christ, whose kenosis—taking on of human flesh and 
submission to death on the cross—makes possible in principle the theosis, 
or divinization, of humankind. This moment of ‘exchange’, inspired by the 
patristic ‘exchange formula’ (God became human so that humans might 
become divine) is central to Berdiaev’s Meaning of Creativity and 
Bulgakov’s The Philosophy of Economy (1912), as is Soloviev’s 
appropriation of the patristic concept of synergy that informs the dynamic 
anthropology of the Eastern Christian Church. In Lectures, after the 
Resurrection the initiative in the divine-human project passes to humans, 
whose task it becomes to work with God to reconcile the world finally to 
Himself through its divinization. This final part of Lectures is relatively 
undeveloped (though in later works Soloviev would expand at length on the 
role, first of the Church, and then of society and art, in theosis), but human 
agency would become the primary focus of Soloviev’s heirs. 

The early Soloviev was confident that Orthodox dogmatics was 
compatible with the theosophical speculation of the German mystical 
tradition, particularly Jakob Böhme (1575-1624) and his followers, whom 
he read avidly as a young man. It is known that the ‘religious turn’ of the 
later F. W. J. Schelling (1775-1854) was informed by Böhme (Brown 
1977). Lectures—the first of Soloviev’s philosophical works to attempt a 
properly mytho-logical reconciliation of (Christian doctrine with 
metaphysical idealism—teflects the influence of Böhme and later Schelling, 
not only in its overarching conception of the world-historical process as the 
progressive revelation of the divine, but also in other ways that would be 
taken up in the pre-revolutionary work of Berdiaev and Bulgakov. These 
include a notion of an ideal Cosmos (Sophia) as the perfect expression of 
the divine plenitude and the figure of Christ (as Logos-Sophia); a cosmic 
fall that somehow results in our crude material existence with its 
disharmony and mortality; and an understanding of human beings as 
mediators between the ideal Cosmos and the material one, who, though 
fallen, continue to participate in the divine (as being in some sense already 
themselves divine by nature), and who for this very reason are equipped to 
divinize the material world. We shall see how these ideas affect the 
reception of theosis in Meaning of Creativity and Philosophy of Economy. 


THEOSIS: THREE EARLY TWENTIETH- 
CENTURY REPRESENTATIONS 


The prevalence of theosis as a theme in early twentieth-century Russian 
religious-philosophical discourse, and the predominance within it of the 
realistic, ‘transformational’ tendency, can be understood in no small 
measure as a response to the times. In different yet related ways, both the 
political and cultural spheres in Russia were oriented towards an acutely 
anticipated end of the current order, a catastrophic and existential change. 
Cultural anxiety met extreme political instability to create an atmosphere of 
apocalyptic foreboding shot through with exhilaration at the possibilities for 
an imminent radical transformation of life. Theosis, with its promise of 
transcendence of the human condition, of time, space, and mortality, 
presented itself as an appropriate and urgently needed Christian response to 
the crisis. 

The three writers whose work I consider in this section were fully 
engaged with contemporary ideological debates, and their reception of 
theosis was naturally influenced by them. As is well known, Berdiaev and 
Bulgakov had been inspired by Marxism as young men, and absorbed its 
emphasis on praxis and transformation as famously expressed by Marx in 
his 1888 Eleven Theses on Feuerbach: ‘The philosophers have only 
interpreted the world, in various ways. The point, however, is to change tt.’ 
Even the otherworldly Florensky stood for a time behind a socialist 
reformation of the Church as a member of the ‘Christian Brotherhood for 
Struggle’ (Putnam 1977, 70-8). Berdiaev and Florensky were closely 
involved in Symbolist circles, though they would later distance themselves 
from them, and were well acquainted with the Symbolists’ theurgical 
conception of art as a project to transform and immortalize reality (Paperno 
and Grossman 1994). Berdiaev for a time aligned himself with the agenda 
of Merezhkovsky’s ‘new religious consciousness’, which rejected the 
perceived entrenched, life- and culture-denying ascetic bias of the Russian 
Orthodox Church in favour of a Nietzscheanized Christian vision of the 
synthesis of the spiritual and material principles encapsulated in the concept 
of an immortalized ‘holy flesh’ (Gaidenko 2001, 326-33; Matich 2005). He 


and Florensky would polemicize against these expressions of Symbolism, 
while at the same time Berdiaev to a certain extent replicates them. 

Bulgakov’s The Philosophy of Economy: The World as Household was 
published in 1912, and was therefore written at a time when Bulgakov was 
undergoing a profound transition from the Marxist worldview of his early 
adulthood to Orthodox faith and the priesthood (he would take holy orders 
in 1918). He was still working as an academic political economist, though 
he had long since become convinced of the limitations of Marxist economic 
theory. Philosophy of Economy is an ambitious attempt to reconceive 
economics in religious-philosophical terms, by translating the ‘religious 
ontology, cosmology, and anthropology’ of the Greek Fathers ‘into the 
language of contemporary philosophical thought’ (Bulgakov 2000, 37-8). 
This latter meant Schelling, to whom Bulgakov turns here for the first time, 
as he ends his relationship with Kantian critical idealism: only Schelling 
(whose philosophy is premised on the fundamental identity of spirit and 
matter), he claims, can philosophically account for economic activity as the 
interaction of humans with nature, or the problem of ‘man in nature, and 
nature in man’ (35). 

For Bulgakov, the religious significance of human economic activity 
consists in the fact that its goal is resurrective: through it, the deadened and 
inert material world is brought back to life, spiritualized, or—what for 
Bulgakov is the same thing—humanized. He defines economy [khoziaistvo] 
as ‘[t]he struggle against the antagonistic forces of nature for the purpose of 
defending, affirming, and broadening life, with the aim of conquering and 
taming these forces, becoming their master, or proprietor [khoziainom]’ 
(72, original emphasis). This fundamental idea is inscribed into an 
underlying narrative of fall, redemption, and deification (not presented 
systematically in the work, however). If in the ‘Edenic economy’ (154) 
humans interacted harmoniously with nature, after the Fall labour becomes 
the unremitting condition of survival (74-5). But it is at the same time the 
instrument by which the fallen material order is reconciled to God, as 
humans cooperate with the divine in the task of theosis. Nevertheless, the 
divinization of nature remains a goal that can only finally be achieved 
beyond history, by an act of God (122), for though economic activity 
constitutes the defence of life, only God can consummate the world- 
historical process and abolish death once and for all (148). 


There is plenty of evidence of engagement with Scripture and with 
Christian doctrine in Philosophy of Economy. Particularly rich is 
Bulgakov’s sacramental reading of the economic function of consumption, 
which is understood after the pattern of the Eucharist as ‘partaking of the 
flesh of the world’: just as the communicant is deified by ingesting the 
elements of the Eucharistic meal understood as the deified flesh of Christ, 
so, in reverse, the dead matter consumed by humans as food, by being thus 
merged with the living human organism, is brought back to life (103-4). 
Similarly, the economic function of production, as the removal through 
human action on nature of the boundary between the human subject and the 
material object, is treated in terms of ‘mutual penetration’ and ‘mutual 
interaction’ that evoke the perichoretic interpenetration of the divine and the 
human natures in Christ and (as in Maximus the Confessor) the deified saint 
(108-11). Bulgakov’s understanding of theosis fits the ‘realistic’ patristic 
strain, with its emphasis on ontological and dynamic participation. 

At the same time, Bulgakov’s Schellingian philosophical premises bend 
the theosis narrative and the concept of participation away from the manner 
in which these are understood in the Greek patristic tradition. For the first 
time in this work (following Soloviev and Schelling) he introduces Sophia 
as the divine Cosmos—the totality of the divine ideas—and at the same 
time as the animating principle of the material cosmos, or the world soul. 
Human beings participate in Sophia naturally (and not by grace), as having 
their origins in God’s eternal idea of themselves: thus, Sophia for Bulgakov 
is ideal humanity. Only such an entity allows us to regard the labour of 
successive generations as a single, common project (139). Bulgakov also 
relies on the concept of a metaphysical fall to account for the mortal and 
chaotic state of nature (149-50): Sophia falls as the primordial Adam, but at 
the same time strives for the ‘redemption’ of nature over the course of the 
world-historical process, with humans eventually becoming her instrument. 
‘The blind, elemental, or instinctual labour of nature becomes the conscious 
labour of man’ (114). 

Berdiaev’s The Meaning of Creativity: An Essay in the Justification of 
Man was published in 1916, but composed rather earlier, between 1912 and 
1914, when Berdiaev—an independent philosopher and cultural critic—had 
recently broken with two very different intellectual milieux. Between 1904 
and 1907 he had been an active participant in the Symbolist circles of 
Viacheslav Ivanov and Merezhkovsky, and had identified closely with the 


latter’s anti-ecclesiastical programme, the ‘new religious consciousness’, 
but, eventually rejecting its ‘bogus sectarian church’ (Berdiaev 2009a, 163), 
he had then joined Moscow’s Orthodox intellectual circles and committed 
to the Orthodox Christian faith: only in due course to experience an 
‘irresistible reaction’ against these also (Berdiaev 2009a, 211). These 
personal developments help to explain the fact that Meaning of Creativity 
sets out a theosis narrative that shares fundamental features of the Eastern 
Christian vision at the same time as it polemicizes against ‘historical 
Christianity’, that is, the (Russian Orthodox) Church, and rejects asceticism 
for creativity as the privileged vehicle for deification. Berdiaev’s source of 
inspiration and sole acknowledged authority is Bohme, who, like Berdiaev 
himself, was a maverick, an intuitive mytho-logical philosopher and 
Christian freethinker who was critical of the institutional (in his case, 
Lutheran) church. If some of Berdiaev’s positions bear comparison with 
those of Soloviev and Berdiaev’s friend and collaborator Bulgakov, this is 
because these too receive Böhme indirectly through Schelling. 

Berdiaev’s primary focus is anthropological, not cosmological. He is 
concerned to uncover and religiously justify the full dignity and potential of 
the human being as ‘a clear-seeing creator, the son of God who continues 
his Father’s work’ (Berdiaev 2009b, 75). Human beings are created in the 
image and likeness of God, sharing with Him not only creativity but the 
radical freedom upon which all creativity depends. Though fallen into a 
state of captivity to death, in Christ they come once again into their full 
creative potential and are called by God to use this to create new being by 
‘the transformation [pretvorenie] of the chaotic deformity of the world into 
beauty’ (246). Berdiaev’s is a dynamic anthropology that stresses the 
capability of humans in principle to cooperate with God synergistically in 
the task of the world’s transfiguration (preobrazhenie, 225) or 
spiritualization (odukhotvorenie, 317). As such, it shares an affinity with the 
theosis narrative of the Greek patristic tradition. He also shares that 
tradition’s vision of salvation as going beyond redemption from sin to the 
more positive and broader goal of deification. In fact, the basis of his 
critique of the Church is his perception that it has for two millennia 
remained fixated on human weakness and sinfulness, unable to move 
beyond this to embrace the human strength and nobility that he believes 
will deliver theosis in the coming age. Hence his attack on asceticism as 
expressive of a negative anthropology, to which he opposes a positive 


anthropology that betrays the clear influence of Nietzsche and an enduring 
debt to the ‘new religious consciousness’. 

Does Berdiaev go too far, from an Orthodox Christian point of view, in 
his assessment of human potential? His contemporaries thought so, 
detecting a dangerous anthropotheism in his insistence that after the 
Incarnation God surrenders His omnipotence and makes Himself dependent 
on human activity (e.g. Ermichev 1994, 308). ‘With Christ’, Berdiaev 
asserts, “God’s autocracy ceases, for the human being as the son of God is 
called to immediate participation in divine life. The government 
[upravlenie] of the world becomes divine-human’ (137). This statement 
points to how Berdiaev’s reception of Böhme has influenced his theology. 
Berdiaev is captivated by Bohme’s understanding of the human being as a 
microcosm, a reflection in miniature of the macrocosm as the ideal divine 
plenitude, the self-manifestation of the divine that emerges from the 
Ungrund (the absolutely undetermined Absolute of BOhme’s theosophy). 
This macrocosm Berdiaev conceptualizes, not as Sophia (as in Bulgakov), 
but in the manner of the mystical Jewish Kabbala (which is believed to have 
influenced Bohme), as the Absolute Human, the Heavenly Adam, 
Christianized as Christ. As a microcosm, then, human beings have a natural 
share of the divine, which is only obscured by their fallen condition. 
Christ’s achievement in His Incarnation, death, and Resurrection is to 
restore the divine element in human nature in principle. Humans have only 
to surrender to Christ to come (back) into their own divine creative power, 
by means of which they can now fulfil their calling to spiritualize the world. 

Despite their differing emphases, it appears that the approach to theosis 
of both Bulgakov and Berdiaev, in these pre-revolutionary works, broadly 
replicates Soloviev’s narrative in Lectures and shares his openness to a 
creative synthesis of religious insights derived from the German 
theosophical tradition (including late Schelling) with key elements of 
Orthodox doctrine. Additionally, again for different reasons, both follow 
Soloviev in rejecting the ascetic path to theosis in favour of a path that leads 
through what we might call human cultural endeavour, where energy is 
directed outwards towards the transformation of the world. In this context, 
Florensky’s approach to theosis, in his The Pillar and Ground of the Truth 
(1914), is quite distinctive. Like Soloviev, Florensky enrolled at the 
Moscow Theological Academy after completing his undergraduate degree, 
but, unlike Soloviev, he undertook a full course of postgraduate study there, 


defending the dissertation that would form the core of Pillar and Ground in 
1908, and would go on to teach at the Academy, edit its journal The 
Theological Herald (1912-1917), and, in 1911, enter the priesthood. In 
short, Florensky made the transition from secular culture to ecclesial 
culture, and Pillar and Ground, with its confessional, missional, and 
polemical dimensions, reflects that process, not least in its handling of the 
theosis theme. 

Florensky fully embraces the Eastern Christian mystical tradition, or 
hesychasm, as the sole legitimate route to personal deification, understood 
as an inwardly experienced, transformative encounter with God through the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Such an encounter is the final fruit of a lifelong 
ascesis, as a process of self-overcoming or self-mastery through the 
continual constraint of the egotistical demands of the body and (vital for 
Florensky) the mind. Florensky conceives asceticism to be the only way of 
salvation not only for monastics, but for all the Church’s members, and in 
this he reflects the general outlook of the nineteenth-century Russian 
Orthodox Church (Michelson 2017). The spiritual elders function in Pillar 
and Ground as the preeminent symbol of the spiritual life of the Church as a 
whole, and therefore as a prototype for the life of each Christian. The 
central thesis of the work is that only through personal praxis may one 
attain ‘living’—that is, experiential—knowledge of God. 

The confessional aspect of Pillar and Ground is expressed through its 
form and its structure. The work takes the form of twelve Letters, many of 
which have an epistolary frame in which a narrative persona, whom we take 
to be an image of Florensky himself, addresses an intimate Other and 
reflects on personal moods and circumstances in connection to the topic of 
the Letter in question. This persona documents his struggle to maintain 
spiritual discipline (not least in the form of continuing work on the book) in 
the face of personal loss and unhappiness, and certain unnamed 
temptations: his personal ascesis. The structure of the work repeats 
Florensky’s own spiritual journey, beginning with a failed effort to arrive at 
faith in God through reason and logic (Letters Two and Three), leading to a 
critical moment of change of intellect (metanoia)—the renunciation of 
rationality—and entry into ‘personal, living communion with the Truth’ and 
the path to theosis (Florensky 1997, 53). 

The missional aspect of Pillar and Ground consists of Florensky’s 
attempt, post-conversion, to present Orthodox doctrine and culture to his 


contemporaries outside the Church in a persuasive and comprehensible 
way. His strategy is to combine prolific quotation of Orthodox sources, 
through which the tradition is stmply allowed to speak directly to secular 
readers who were largely unfamiliar with it, or hostile to it, with subjective 
analytical discourse about the topic at hand. Citations are predominantly of 
the ascetic Fathers such as Macarius the Great, Isaac the Syrian, and 
Nicetas Stethatos, ancient hagiographies, and modern sources on 
hesychasm, such as the anonymous The Way of a Pilgrim (1884) and 
Archimandrite Seraphim (Chichagov)’s Chronicle of the Seraphim- 
Diveevsky Monastery (1903). Letter Nine, ‘Creation’, offers pertinent 
examples of Florensky’s discursive expansion on patristic themes. Here, he 
elaborates a theory of the body’s organs in defence of the ascetic Fathers’ 
mysticism of the heart, rejecting mysticisms of the head and the stomach as 
false (typically for Florensky, this includes a discussion of the etymology of 
the word ‘heart’ in a range of languages), concluding: ‘All that a genuine 
Christian ascetic lives by arises in him not arbitrarily in one separate organ 
or another, but in the living center of his being, in the heart, and it arises 
there under the grace-giving action of the Holy Spirit, the Comforter’ 
(Florensky 1997, 193-9, 199). He also offers a comparative historical 
account of the attitude of paganism and Christianity respectively to the 
material world, defending the proposition that ‘creation received its 
significance only in Christianity’ (200), as the proper context in which to 
understand the ascetic Fathers’ attitude to the body and nature as profoundly 
damaged, yet infinitely valuable (200-11). This account concludes with a 
representative polemic against his contemporary proponents of the ‘new 
religious consciousness’: it is not the Church that blasphemes against the 
creation and denies the body, he argues, but these modern-day heretics, by 
whom ‘[a]sceticism is not accepted because its fundamental idea—the idea 
of deification, the idea (let me be bold enough to use a term damaged by 
heretics) of the holy body—is not accepted’ (213). 

Thus, Florensky’s Pillar and Ground bridges two worlds: the world of 
Orthodox spirituality, existing apart, in ‘sacred time’; and the world of 
contemporary Russia and its lay religious intelligentsia, existing in 
historical time between two revolutions and on the cusp of a global war. 
Florensky offers the former to the latter as the safe harbour in the storm. 


CONCLUSION 


In the revolutionary cultural and political environment of early twentieth- 
century Russia, unprecedented in its extremity even for a country used to 
periodic radical and violent change, lay religious thinkers turned to the idea 
of theosis to help them articulate the positive outcome to this crisis that they 
all hoped for, the possibility of which they sincerely believed in. For them, 
theosis was not a metaphor, a doctrine, or even a theory, but an 
ontologically real proposition. ‘I said to myself: men will be gods’, reflects 
Bulgakov on his younger self, and many of his peers shared his conviction 
(Bulgakov 1946, 32). To resolve the tragedy of the human condition; to 
transcend both biology and history; to achieve immortality, not by escaping 
the body and the physical environment, but by transforming them, deifying 
them: this was the vision of early twentieth-century religious thinkers. 

The actors I have been considering all came to Christian faith in 
adulthood, having established careers in the secular sphere. Only Florensky 
entered the priesthood before the revolution. His work on theosis is 
nevertheless marked by his mathematical training, as Bulgakov’s is by his 
training in political economics, and Berdiaev’s by philosophy (in which he 
was self-taught) and literature. They thought nothing of combining insights 
gained from the Russian religious tradition, both theological and practical, 
with those gained from their respective areas of expertise. In this sense, 
early twentieth-century treatments of theosis in Russian religious thought 
are indeed ‘modernist’, as their post-revolutionary theologian critics 
claimed. That is, they are informed, but not constrained, by the patristic 
tradition and Russian Orthodox spiritual practice. They are equally 
informed by recent and contemporary, secular and modernist, culture. As 
such, they display the disregard for disciplinary boundaries, the syncretism 
and experimentalism, and the subjectivism (creative independence) that is 
characteristic of modernism generally. 

Within this ‘modernist’ model, individual treatments of theosis display a 
range of degrees of proximity, or fidelity, to the Orthodox understanding of 
theosis. Lay Russian religious thinkers were divided on the question of the 
institutional Russian Orthodox Church and aspects of Russian Orthodox 
culture, particularly monastic culture and asceticism. Despite the impetus 
within the Church for reform during this period, many in the lay religious 


intelligentsia could not accept the Church’s subservience, technical and 
psychological, to an oppressive and reactionary state, or felt that it was too 
disconnected from the vital and urgent questions that secular Russian 
society was facing, and asking. Thus, the ‘return to Christ’ that many 
underwent in this period was by no means synonymous with a return to the 
Church. Those who were more sympathetic to the Church—like Bulgakov 
(whose father was a priest) and Florensky—made a great effort to engage 
with and understand ecclesial culture, read patristic sources with sympathy, 
and drew on their liturgical experience to imagine and write about theosis. 
Those who were critical—like Berdiaev—read the sources more selectively 
and critically, and deliberately theorized theosis in opposition to official 
Church culture, not least the culture of asceticism and even hesychasm. 

Nevertheless, across the spectrum of thought about theosis certain 
common features are evident. Treatments of theosis in early twentieth- 
century Russian religious thought privilege the experiential and 
performative over the analytical and theoretical. Theosis is something that 
humans do, a project that they help to realize and that cannot be realized 
without them. This feature is consistent with the dynamic anthropology of 
the Eastern Church. All treatments favour a realistic, ‘participatory’ 
interpretation of theosis over an ethical, ‘imitative’, one. This is consistent 
with the ‘ontologism’ of Russian religious thought in general, which draws 
its inspiration from the same Platonic tradition with which the Greek 
Fathers also worked. It is not enough to imitate Christ in his virtues (indeed 
for some thinkers this is not required at all): only participation in his divine 
nature (or that of Sophia) will do. Even Florensky, who engages most of all 
with the hesychastic tradition and is most of all concerned to defend the 
principle of ascetic discipline as the sole route to theosis, 1s intoxicated with 
the promise of mystical union and transfiguration by the divine light. All 
thinkers share his vision for total transformation, not only of the mind, but 
of the body also: the achievement of ‘holy flesh’, however this is 
understood. Finally, this transformation is never confined to worthy 
(artistically gifted or spiritually advanced) individuals: all imagine a social 
dimension to theosis, and many a cosmic dimension as well. Whether 
theosis is to be achieved this side of the eschaton or beyond it is also a live 
question for all. 
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CHAPTER 15 


THE LIBERALISM OF 
RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS 
IDEALISM 


RANDALL A. POOLE 


THROUGHOUT the imperial period of Russian history, beginning with Peter 
the Great, the autocratic state controlled the Russian Orthodox Church 
through a collegiate board of bishops called the Holy Synod. The synod was 
supervised by a lay official, the chief procurator, whose power greatly 
increased in the nineteenth century. The tsarist system of church-state 
relations was epitomized by K. P. Pobedonostsev, chief procurator from 
April 1880 until October 1905. Under Russia’s last two emperors, he helped 
forge the monarchy’s new myth of power, which was essentially a form of 
divine right (Wortman 2000). In the last chapter of his Reflections of a 
Russian Statesman, Pobedonostsev referred to Romans 13:1 (‘there is no 
power but of God’), adding, ‘Power is a great and terrible thing, because it 
is a sacred thing’. To seek to replace it by the authority of law was, he said, 
‘a vain fancy’ (Pobedonostsev 1965, 253-4, trans. modified). 

The autocracy’s instrumental use of religion for its own purposes 
reinforced the widespread assumption in Russian educated society that 
religion was socially conservative while positivism was progressive and 
liberal. Positivism formed the general climate of ‘advanced’ public opinion 
in Russia down to the twentieth century. It was irreligious or agnostic in 
asserting that the only reality, or at least the only one that we could know, 


was the empirical world of positively given sense data. As rigorous 
epistemology positivism eschewed metaphysics, but as a popular 
intellectual movement it tended towards scientistic naturalism. In ethics and 
social philosophy, it generally took the form of utilitarianism. 

Russian liberals who relied on positivism were following the wider 


European trend.! A good example is Russia’s most famous liberal, the 
historian Pavel Miliukov (Stockdale 1996). Such liberals faced, or rather 
failed to face, a major problem: positivism could not offer a strong defence 
of liberalism’s core value, the human person. Indeed, positivism 
undermined that value by reducing the person to naturalistic processes. The 
freedom, dignity, and rights that liberalism ascribed to the individual could 
not be demonstrated empirically, which is why Jeremy Bentham famously 
called the notion of natural rights ‘nonsense upon stilts’. Nor could 
positivism uphold the equality of persons; empirical experience indicates, 
rather, the natural inequality of people. In short, on positivistic premises, 
liberalism could not sustain its own values. It could not defend the 
inviolability of the person against its sacrifice to class, society, or nation, a 
sacrifice other positivistic currents in Russian social thought were 
sometimes ready to make. Positivistic liberalism itself made them (Beer 
2008). 

For these reasons Russian liberalism needed a stronger theoretical 
foundation than positivism could provide. This need was met by a group of 
neo-idealist philosophers associated in the Moscow Psychological Society 
(1885-1922), a learned society at Moscow University. The society did 
sponsor psychological research, but more important was its emergence, 
within a few years of its founding, as the first and most important centre of 
the growth of Russian philosophy in the last three decades of the imperial 
period. By the turn of the century, at the onset of the Russian Liberation 
Movement that would culminate in the revolution of 1905, the 
Psychological Society was becoming the theory centre of Russian 
liberalism. Classic works of Russian liberalism were published in its 
journal, Questions of Philosophy and Psychology (1889-1918). In 1902 the 
society published Problems of Idealism, a large collective work that 
advanced a trenchant critique of positivism and an innovative idealist 
defence of liberalism (Kolerov 2002a, Poole 2003a). The volume marked 
the ascendency of Russian neo-idealism—a revival (hence ‘neo’) of the 
Russian idealist tradition founded by the Slavophiles and Westernizers in 


the 1840s and of classic German idealism, especially Kant. The beginnings 
of the idealist revival can be traced to the publication of Boris Chicherin’s 
Science and Religion (1879) and Vladimir Soloviev’s Critique of Abstract 
Principles (1880). The Psychological Society then galvanized the revival. 

Six neo-idealist philosophers in the Psychological Society made 
essential contributions to Russian liberal theory. Most important were Boris 
Chicherin (1828-1904) and Vladimir Soloviev (1853-1900), Russia’s 
greatest metaphysical idealists (on Soloviev, see Chapter 12 in this 
Handbook). Their followers were Sergei Trubetskoi (1862—1905), Evgenii 
Trubetskoi (1863—1920), Pavel Novgorodtsev (1866—1924), and Sergei 
Kotliarevskii (1873—-1939).° All four were Moscow University professors, 
either of philosophy (Sergei Trubetskoi) or of law (the three others). They 
were also public figures who had leadership roles in the politics of Russian 
liberalism, first as organizers of the Liberation Movement and then (in the 
case of Novgorodtsev and Kotliarevski1) as deputies to the First State Duma 
and central committee members of the Constitutional Democratic (Kadet) 
Party or (in the case of Evgenii Trubetskoi) as a member of the State 
Council, newspaper publisher (Moscow Weekly, 1906—1910), occasional 
member of the Kadet Party, and member of the Party of Peaceful Renewal. 
Associated with, and influenced by, the Moscow professors was a younger 
group of religious idealists (all former Marxists): Peter Struve (1870-1944), 
Sergei Bulgakov (1871—1944), Nikolai Berdiaev (1874-1948), and Semyon 
Frank (1877—1950).* All were contributors to Problems of Idealism, as was 
the neo-Kantian liberal Bogdan Kistiakovskii (1868—1920)—who, unlike 
the others, was not metaphysically committed to theism (on him see Walicki 
1987, chapter 6; Heuman 1998). 

The Psychological Society philosophers built a remarkably coherent 
body of liberal theory on the Kantian foundations of personhood, human 
dignity and rights, natural law, and human perfectibility (progress). Their 
neo-defence of Russian liberalism was a genuine innovation in Russian 
social thought, given the common association of idealism with religion and 
of religion with repression. The challenge they faced was compounded 
because they themselves were religious idealists who thought that liberal 
values, beginning with the paramount principles of personhood and human 
dignity, entailed a theistic metaphysics. Moreover, Chicherin had long had a 
reputation for being a conservative and Soloviev called his social ideal ‘free 
theocracy’, which did not sound very liberal. In the face of the prevailing 


positivist climate of opinion, the Psychological Society philosophers sought 
to demonstrate that idealism was a more natural philosophical expression of 
the progressive aspirations of Russian educated society, that it offered a 
much better defence of liberal values (i.e. human values), and that it 
accounted much more adequately for the full range and depth of human 
experience. They did not shirk from their further conclusions that idealism, 
as a philosophical conception of human nature, entailed theism (hence their 
‘religious idealism’) and that religion, if true to its highest principles, was 
itself liberal in the fundamental sense of promoting respect for human 
dignity. They were religious humanists, which distinguished them as much 
from official church-state conservatives as from anti-establishment 
positivists. 

The six Russian philosophers shared essentially the same conception of 
liberalism, namely, that it was a normative social and political philosophy 
based on human dignity and human rights. Their conception rested on four 
main principles. The first was personalism: the defence of personhood 
(lichnost’), the idea that human beings are persons, each having an intrinsic 
and insuperable worth or dignity. Human dignity entailed human equality. It 
was also the source of natural or human rights. As Pavel Novgorodtsev put 
it, ‘Contemporary idealist philosophy ... continuously emphasizes and 
advances the principle of the person, its absolute dignity, its natural and 
inalienable rights’ (Novgorodtsev 1904, 66). For Russian neo-idealists, 
personalism meant there were no higher values or purposes (such as the 
good of society or nation) to which individual persons legitimately could be 
sacrificed. The good of society consisted in the good of every person in it, 
in every person’s fullest possible self-realization and flourishing. The 
personalism of the Moscow philosophers was metaphysical and theistic: 


they believed that the distinctive qualities of personhood had metaphysical 


implications and entailed theism. Their second liberal principle was 


freedom of conscience, which the philosophers regarded as the first and 
most fundamental human right because it was most closely related to 
human dignity. The third principle was natural law and justice. The 
philosophers understood the highest purpose of the rule of law to be the 
guarantee and protection of human rights. They maintained that in the final 
instance it was civil society, informed by a keen consciousness of justice, 
that had to ensure that the state fulfilled its purpose of enforcing, and not 
itself violating, the rule of law. The fourth and most pervasive principle was 


human perfectibility or progress, the transcendent culmination of which the 
Russian neo-idealists imagined to be the Kingdom of God. 


PERSONHOOD AND HUMAN DIGNITY 


The religious idealism of the Moscow philosophers—their belief in the 
ontological reality of spirit or mind, thence of the Absolute or God— 
followed directly from their conception of human nature, of what it is to be 
human. They understood the human mind (reason) as having an astonishing 
dual capacity, theoretical and practical: to recognize or posit ideals (e.g. 
truth, the good, beauty) and to determine the will according to such ideals. 
Kant called this awesome human power the autonomy of the will, self- 
determination, or practical reason. Following him, Sergei Trubetskoi 
referred to it as ‘ideal self-determination’ (Trubetskoi, S. 1908b, 108; 
1908c, 121).° It refuted naturalism, affirmed the causal power of the ideal 
or spiritual, and was the very foundation of the Russian neo-idealists’ 
conception of reality and of their theism. 

Even when they rejected (as most did) Kant’s theory of knowledge and 
his strictures against theoretical metaphysics, they embraced as their own 
his core ‘practical’ concepts of autonomy, self-determination, practical 
reason, morality, personhood, and human dignity.’ As first laid out in Kant’s 
seminal Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals (1785), these concepts 
are closely related and tend to explicate one another, as Boris Chicherin 
noted in Science and Religion—one of several places where he provides an 
exposition of Kant’s ethics (Chicherin 1901, 113-14). Kant’s argument is 
pristinely analytic. The distinctive human capacity is autonomy or self- 
determination (practical reason), that is, free fulfilment of the moral law (or 
ideal) given by pure reason. In his famous formulation, this capacity is ‘the 
ground of the dignity of human nature and of every rational nature’ (Kant 
1996b, 85). In other words, morality, ‘and humanity insofar as it is capable 
of morality, is that alone which has dignity’ (Kant 1996b, 84). The striking 
analytic character of Kant’s practical philosophy is the basis of its truth, if 
you accept the metaphysical premises of autonomy (reason and will). 

Kant’s conception of human nature, his grounding of human dignity in 
autonomy or practical reason, is not directly theistic. It is idealist in the 


basic meaning of the term: human beings are bearers of ideals and are 
capable of self-determination and perfectibility according to them. One 
might remain agnostic about whether the human capacity for ideal self- 
determination has metaphysical implications. Kant himself had no doubt 
that theism followed unfailingly from it, or more precisely from human 
perfectibility towards the ideal of ‘holiness’, or the complete conformity of 
the will with the moral law. He thought that human beings could never 
achieve this state on their own, not even in the afterlife. We are capable 
only of what Kant calls ‘endless progress’ towards holiness. The soul itself 
must be ‘endless’ in order to pursue ‘endless progress’, and God must exist 
as the condition of the soul’s highest good (the Kingdom of God) and 
implicitly of its substantiality. Hence Kant’s metaphysical postulates of the 
soul’s immortality and the existence of God (Kant 1996c, 238-46). This 
enables Wood to claim that ‘Kant is fundamentally a religious thinker’ 
(Wood 1999, 318). The Russian neo-idealists emphasized the metaphysical, 
theistic implications of Kant’s moral philosophy. Evgeni Trubetskoi 
emphasized them in the case of Kant’s epistemology as well, in his book 
The Metaphysical Premises of Knowledge: An Attempt at Transcending 
Kant and Kantianism (Poole 1999, 341—2). Where Kant spoke of the moral 
law as the ideal, the Russian philosophers spoke directly of the absolute or 
divine principle. 

Boris Chicherin has been called ‘the greatest theorist of Russian 
liberalism’ (Leontovich 1980, 169).8 He always thought of himself as a 
Hegelian and is generally regarded as Russia’s preeminent Hegelian 
philosopher. Yet by 1880 he had adopted a liberal, Kantian interpretation of 
Hegel that stressed the intrinsic, absolute value of human personhood. His 
restoration of the Kantian principles of human autonomy and dignity makes 
him the father of Russian neo-idealism. He accomplished this in a number 
of works, including Science and Religion (1879, 1901), Property and State 
(1882), and his masterpiece Philosophy of Right (1900).’ These three 
treatises are classic philosophical works of Russian liberalism. In them 
Chicherin develops his metaphysics, philosophical anthropology, and social 
and legal philosophy as one integral whole. 

The first principle of Chicherin’s liberal theory is human personhood 
(lichnost’). It is a main theme in Science and Religion, as well as the subject 
of the first part (‘Person and Society’) and much of the third part 
(‘Morality’) of Philosophy of Right. Human beings, according to Chicherin, 


are persons by virtue of their reason and will, neither of which can be 
explained by the positive or empirical sciences (Chicherin 1900, 26-8, 54). 
This alone makes man a ‘metaphysical being’, in his phrase (Chicherin 
1900, 7). Together reason and will form ‘practical reason’, which is the 
essence of personhood and ground of human dignity, for Chicherin no less 
than Kant. 

Since its ideals are by their nature absolute or infinite, Chicherin defined 
reason as consciousness of the absolute, or the absolute principle. Reason 
transcends the data of sense experience, which are always finite and 
particular, bringing them under universal categories and laws. It is 
‘consciousness of pure law’, of necessity and universality, in both 
knowledge (theoretical reason) and action (practical reason) (Chicherin 
1901, 113). In another place he wrote: “Reason is the conscious recognition 
of absolute universal principles and laws, and as such contains the infinite’ 
(Chicherin 1998c, 360). Reason seeks the absolute and infinite, yet 
everything in external experience is relative and finite. There is, Chicherin 
suggests, something mysterious about this. Where does the idea of the 
absolute come from, since sense data convey nothing like it? ‘If experience 
is the only source of human knowledge, then it is obvious that this idea 
could never occur to us ... Consequently, the very fact of the existence of 
this idea exposes the untenability of positivism’ (Chicherin 1901, 78). 
Despite positivism’s injunctions, we cannot limit ourselves to empirical 
knowledge but inevitably strive for ‘knowledge of the absolute’, as 
Chicherin calls one of his chapters in Science and Religion. Clearly he 
believed that the idea of the absolute entailed its reality. His approach 
recalls the traditional ontological proof of God, which argues that the idea 
of God as the highest possible perfection entails God’s actual existence, and 
in fact Chicherin embraced the proof (Chicherin 1901, 84—7). It seemed 
obvious to him that human reason, as consciousness of the absolute, 
entailed divine or absolute reason. He often refers to human beings as 
bearers of the absolute principle, in the dual sense of our rationality and real 
connection to the Absolute. 

Consciousness of the absolute defines reason not only in the theoretical 
sphere of cognition but also the practical sphere of morality. Here it takes 
the form of the moral law, ‘which was revealed in all its profundity by the 
father of modern metaphysics, Kant’ (Chicherin 1998c, 359). While 
Chicherin went well beyond Kant in the powers he ascribed to theoretical 


reason, he closely followed the German philosopher in his account of 
practical reason. The first problem he had to confront was freedom of the 


will; his approach draws on both Kant and Hegel.!° The will, as he 
understood it, is essentially the capacity for choice, which presupposes that 
we are not wholly determined by the environment or natural necessity. Thus 
he calls freedom of the will a ‘metaphysical capacity’ (Chicherin 1900, 
176). He distinguished between two aspects of free will, negative and 


positive.'' The first is independence, but only from blind external 
determination. At this level, freedom is still limited; from among the 
various appetites or motives (sense impulses) affecting us we choose which 
ones to make our own. In effect, he says we choose how we will be 
externally determined. Tellingly he remarks that ‘this is in fact the state of 
most people’ (Chicherin 1900, 46). The higher, positive sense of free will is 
self-determination, which corresponds to our rational nature. ‘It is not 
enough’, Chicherin contends, ‘that freedom be manifested in the arbitrary 
choice among different external determinations’ (Chicherin 1900, 46). The 
will can rise above them and be determined by pure reason. ‘It is only 
because a human being carries in himself the idea of the Absolute’, 
Chicherin writes, ‘that he is capable of renouncing any particular 
determination ... and making himself the absolute principle of his actions’ 
(Chicherin 1900, 48). 

The Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals has been called ‘one of 
the greatest and most influential achievements in the history of philosophy’ 
(Wood 1999, 12). It left a deep impression on Chicherin. He included an 
exposition of it in his essay on Kant in History of Political Theory 
(Chicherin 1874, 330-6), and then adopted its key concepts of autonomy 
and dignity in his subsequent works, most clearly in Philosophy of Right 
(Hamburg 2010). Autonomy is the positive sense of free will as self- 
determination by the moral law. Kant contrasts it to heteronomy, or the 
will’s determination by sources external to the moral law, such as ordinary 
natural inclinations and any type of coercion, including fear, threat of 
punishment, or promise of reward. He defined the autonomy of the will as 
the ‘supreme principle of morality’ and thought that without it there was no 
true morality or self-determination, only coerced or externally determined 
behaviour (Kant 1996b, 89). This is a crucial definition for Chicherin—in 
his philosophical anthropology, defence of freedom of conscience, and legal 
philosophy. Because juridical or statutory law (zakon) is backed by 


coercion, Chicherin insisted it must have no jurisdiction over the inner, 
autonomous sphere of morality or conscience: ‘Law, intruding into this 
sanctuary of the human soul, infringes upon the most sacred rights of man, 
upon his spiritual essence, which is the basis of all right [pravo] and 
morality’ (Chicherin 1900, 111). Law pertains to external actions, not inner 
motives. In Philosophy of Right he says that Kant ‘fully explained’ the 
distinction between morality and law (Chicherin 1900, 175). 

Chicherin also embraced Kant’s cardinal principle of human dignity and 
followed him in thinking that autonomy was the source of dignity. He wrote 
that ‘the sublime dignity of rational beings consists precisely in that they 
fulfill the [moral] law not out of compulsion, but freely’ (Chicherin 1900, 
176). In the first chapter of Philosophy of Right (titled ‘Personhood’), he 
adopts Kant’s conception of practical reason or rational autonomy, ‘for 
freedom belongs only to the will of a rational being, carrying in itself the 
idea of the Absolute and capable of determining himself purely from 
within’ (Chicherin 1900, 52-3). He considered practical reason to be the 
ground of personhood: ‘Freedom of the will constitutes ... the basic 
definition of man as a rational being. Precisely because of this is he 
recognized as a person [/itso] and are rights ascribed to him’ (Chicherin 
1900, 53). In a significant passage summarizing the nature and properties of 
personhood, he emphasized its intrinsic dignity: 


The source of this supreme dignity of man and all the demands flowing from it consists in 
the fact that he carries in himself consciousness of the Absolute, that is, this source lies 
precisely in the metaphysical nature of the subject, which raises it above the whole physical 
world and makes it a being having value in itself and demanding respect. In religious 
language this is expressed in the saying that man is created in the image and likeness of 
God. Freedom itself and the demand for its recognition depend ... on this consciousness. 
(Chicherin 1900, 55) 


The ‘image and likeness of God’ was a powerful metaphor for human 
dignity for the other Russian neo-idealists as well, Vladimir Soloviev in 
particular (see further in this section). 

In Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals, Kant speculates that there 
may be rational beings whose will is determined solely by reason; human 
beings are not among them, since our will is also subject to empirical 
determination (it may be either autonomous or heteronomous) (Kant 1996b, 
66-7). For us, therefore, the moral law takes the form of a command or 
imperative. This was an important contrast for Chicherin, who stressed that 


we are not only rational beings but also sensible ones, in whom the infinite 
is combined with the finite (Chicherin 1900, 52, 177; Chicherin 1998c, 
363). We are capable of rational self-determination against sensible 
inclination, but it is not inevitable. We must choose the moral law and strive 
to fulfil it. This choice, Chicherin says, is the ‘supreme manifestation of our 
freedom’ (Chicherin 1998c 360-1). 

The combination in human beings of infinite (absolute) and finite 
(relative) principles is the basis for Chicherin’s important specification that 
idealism is the true philosophy of freedom, in contrast to pure spiritualism, 
which he portrays as a monistic and therefore deterministic worldview 
(Chicherin 1901, 116-18, 122). He attributes this conception of idealism 
specifically to Kant. With the German philosopher, he writes, 


man is not wholly subordinate to one principle: he stands on the border of two worlds, 
combining both in himself, with the possibility of rejecting everything relative and taking as 
his point of departure the absolute truths disclosed by reason. Only with such a system is it 
possible to understand man as an inwardly free being. There is not and cannot be any other 
foundation of inner freedom and morality. 


(Chicherin 1874, 339-40) 


Note this categorical endorsement of Kant by someone who considered 
himself a lifelong Hegelian. Not all Russian metaphysical philosophers 
followed Chicherin in his Kantian conception of idealism—Lev Lopatin, 
chair of the Psychological Society, was a neo-Leibnizian spiritualist—but 
the liberal theorists did. 

They also considered idealism to be the true philosophy of progress, or 
the ever-closer approximation of the imperfect, finite world to the perfect, 
infinite ideal. In one of Chicherin’s formulations, ‘Humanity’s entire 
development proceeds from ideal aspirations. Reason, in the name of as yet 
unrealized goals, reworks what is [sushchestvuiushchee]. As soon as we 
renounce idealism, we will also have to renounce progress, and with it 
freedom, which serves as its instrument’ (Chicherin 1901, 129n). In a 
chapter of Philosophy of Right (‘The Moral Ideal’) devoted to his 
conception of idealist progress, he stressed that ultimate perfection in the 
Kingdom of God is a transcendent ideal. Nonetheless, ‘through the 
successive work of many generations man can establish a social order 
infused with moral principles’. This is possible because the moral law, 
absolute in form, acquires real content in its application to life, and in the 
process life acquires more and more moral content from it. ‘The perfection 


of life’—here ‘perfectibility’ is closer to Chicherin’s meaning—“‘that is the 
goal of humanity’s development consists in this accordance of the moral 
element with the empirical’ (Chicherin 1900, 223). 

At this point we have good grounds to characterize the Russian neo- 
idealist defence of liberalism, beginning with Chicherin, as a Kantian 
philosophy of autonomy, dignity, and perfectibility. 

Vladimir Soloviev, Russia’s greatest religious philosopher, followed 
Chicherin in his Kantian conception of personhood and human dignity. 
‘Kant better than any other philosopher established the principle of the 
moral person’, he wrote (Soloviev 1892, 35n). In his Lectures on Divine 
Humanity (delivered in 1878), his doctoral thesis Critique of Abstract 
Principles (defended and published in 1880), and in other works, he 
stipulates that human beings combine in themselves three principles: the 
absolute or divine principle, the material principle, and (between them) the 
distinctively human principle, which is rational autonomy or the capacity 
for self-determination. He derived the middle, human principle of autonomy 
entirely from Kant (Poole 2010, 137-41; 2017, 291-2). Together the human 
and divine principles form bogochelovechestvo (divine humanity, also 
translated Godmanhood, theanthropy, or the humanity of God)—the central 
concept of Soloviev’s entire religious philosophy. It is the free human 
realization of the divine principle in ourselves and in the world, the 
realization of humanity’s divine potential in the Kingdom of God (thus 
conceived as a joint divine—human project): deification or, to use the 
patristic term, theosis (see Chapter 14 in this Handbook). The concept 
strikingly combines patristic ideas (of the divine image and likeness, of 
Christ’s divine and human natures, and of deification) with Kant’s ideas of 
human autonomy, dignity, and perfectibility (Poole 2014). 

In his magnum opus, Justification of the Good (1897), Soloviev called 
Kant’s conception of morality ‘one of the greatest achievements of the 


human mind’ (Solovyov 2005, 135).!* He preferred to speak of the divine 
principle or the divine image rather than merely of Kant’s moral law, but for 
him the ‘image’ of God functioned as the ideal just like Kant’s moral law, 
while the human ‘likeness’ to God described our capacity for self- 
determination and infinite perfectibility according to the image or ideal 
(Solovyov 2005, 145). This ‘double infinity’ of the image and likeness 
belongs to everyone. ‘It is in this that the absolute significance, dignity, and 
worth of human personhood consist, and this is the basis of its inalienable 


rights’ (Solovyov 2005, 176). In another passage, perhaps the most 
capacious in Justification of the Good, he wrote: ‘The absolute value of 
man is based, as we know, upon the possibility inherent in his reason and 
his will of infinitely approaching perfection or, according to the patristic 
expression, the possibility of becoming divine (theosis)’ (Solovyov 2005, 
296). 

Bogochelovechestvo is a rich and multifaceted concept. In Justification 
of the Good, Soloviev develops it as the divine—human project of building 
the Kingdom of God, involving the full, integral development of human 
society and its modern resources (intellectual, cultural, economic). The very 
concept of the ‘justification of the good’ is human perfectibility or progress 
towards the divine ideal. Soloviev stressed that the Kingdom of God cannot 
be expected by the immediate action of God for ‘God has never acted 
immediately’—a striking expression of the need for free human 
participation in God’s work. ‘In man’s consciousness and his freedom is the 
inner possibility for each human being to stand in an independent relation to 
God’, Soloviev writes, ‘and therefore to be His direct end [tse/’], to be a 
citizen possessed of full rights in the kingdom of ends’ (Solovyov 2005, 
149-50). The ‘kingdom of ends’ is a very significant reference in this 
context. It is Kant’s ideal, first formulated in the Groundwork of the 
Metaphysics of Morals, of a moral community whose members recognize 
each other as ends-in-themselves and who are self-legislating in that their 
will makes only universal law (Kant 1996b, 83-9). Following Chicherin, 
who had referred to it in his History of Political Theory (Chicherin 1874, 
334), Soloviev explicated Kant’s ideal in Critique of Abstract Principles 
and embraced it as his own (Poole 2010, 140; 2014). In Justification of the 
Good, his point is that the Kingdom of God can be achieved only through 
the kingdom of ends. This is so because man is precious to God ‘not as a 
passive instrument of His will ... but as a voluntary ally and co-participant 
in His work in the universe’ (Solovyov 2005, 150). 

Soloviev’s followers embraced the kingdom of ends as their ideal. In 
Problems of Idealism, Novgorodtsev called it ‘the supreme good of the 
moral world’ (Novgorodtsev 1902, 305). In the same place Evgenti 
Trubetskoi called it ‘that empyrean sphere of what ought to be’ (E. 
Trubetskoi 1902, 134). As Soloviev’s closest disciple, he adopted 
bogochelovechestvo as his own religious-philosophical framework, indeed 


as the ‘meaning of life’, which was the title of his last book. His words 
there echo Soloviev’s: 


The justification of freedom consists precisely in the fact that without it partnership 
[druzhestvo| between God and creation would be impossible. A being deprived of freedom, 
i.e., of the possibility of self-determination, could not be a free collaborator [sotrudnik] with 
God, a co-participant in His creative work. And this is precisely what God wants from His 
partner. (E. Trubetskoi 1922, 104-5) 


FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE 


The second principle of the Russian neo-idealist defence of liberalism was 
freedom of conscience (Poole 2018, 34—40). It is obvious that it would be a 
top priority, for two reasons. The first is its dual meaning: inner freedom as 
ideal self-determination and external freedom as the human right to seek, 
express, and live according to one’s ideals or beliefs. It is clear that freedom 
of conscience as inner freedom is just another way of specifying Kantian 
autonomy as the ground of human dignity. In 1880, Chicherin called this its 
‘supreme meaning’ (Chicherin 1880, 62). In other words, the first principle 
of personhood and human dignity necessitated, for Kantians, the second 
principle of freedom of conscience. But the second principle emphasizes 
perhaps more than the first that the ideals that make self-determination 
possible must, by their very nature as ideals, be freely recognized from 
within. Otherwise, there is no power of self-determination. External 
coercion deprives ideals of their very nature as ideals and eliminates the 
possibility of self-determination; heteronomy replaces autonomy. 

Further, freedom of conscience clarifies that inner freedom is the source 
of external freedom, which is recognized in a series of natural or human 
rights, the very first being freedom of conscience as the right to seek, 
express, and live according to one’s ideals or beliefs. Liberalism holds that 
the state’s purpose is to guarantee these natural rights by the rule of law. In 
Western intellectual history there is a long tradition of liberalism, dating 
back to Roger Williams (who established the colony of Rhode Island on the 
principle of unlimited religious liberty), which recognizes freedom of 
conscience as the first and most fundamental right precisely because of its 
central bearing on human dignity (Nussbaum 2008, chapter 2). In 1855, 
Boris Chicherin, in his programmatic statement of the principles of Russian 


liberalism at the onset of the era of Great Reforms, identified freedom of 
conscience as ‘the first and most sacred right of a citizen’ (Chicherin 1998a, 
134-5). Generally, liberalism relates the two dimensions of freedom of 
conscience in another way as well, contending that the ever-fuller 
realization and deepening of the inner capacity depends on the free exercise 
of the external right in a human community. 

The second reason why freedom of conscience was a top priority for the 
Russian neo-idealists was less philosophical. The tsarist regime called its 
religious policy ‘toleration’, which meant something very different than 
freedom of conscience as an inalienable individual right (Poole 2018, 4—7). 
In the struggle for a liberal Russia, freedom of conscience was the logical 
(and popular) demand with which to begin. All six of the Psychological 
Society philosophers under consideration here were resolute champions of 
freedom of conscience. All of them deplored the synodal system that 
subordinated the Russian Orthodox Church to the autocratic state. Problems 
of Idealism was planned (by Peter Struve and Pavel Novgorodtsev) as a 
collection of articles in defence of liberty of conscience and its importance 
in liberalism (Poole 2003b, 18—22). In 1906 another volume appeared, The 
Free Conscience. Though not a product of the Psychological Society, it 
included a chapter by Boris Vysheslavtsev on B. N. Chicherin and a chapter 
by Sergei Kotliarevskii, ‘Freedom of Conscience’. Despite the October 
Manifesto, in 1906 the case for unlimited religious freedom in Russia, 
including freedom for unbelievers, still needed to be made. Kotliarevski 
made it. Because faith must come from within and because sincere and 
honest unbelief conceals true religious searching, he was convinced that 
‘full and absolute freedom of conscience is indeed the only gift that 
humanity can bring to the Divine’ (Kotliarevskii 1906, 197). 


NATURAL LAW AND JUSTICE 


In their philosophy of law, the Moscow professors demonstrated once again 
their core idealist commitments. For all of them, the highest end and 
justification of law was the principle of human dignity. The purpose of law 
was to defend human dignity and the natural rights associated with it by 
limiting the arbitrary power of one person over another, if necessary 


through coercive means. Beyond this basic ‘negative’ purpose, law also 
served a closely related ‘positive’ purpose: by making possible civilized life 
and society, it also made possible the realization of all higher potentials of 
human nature. Law made people equal in a way that they cannot be in a 
state of nature, where the strong brutalize others and themselves in the 
process. By aiming to equalize human relations, law enabled people to 
develop as persons. It promoted their human flourishing and the ever 
further realization of their human potential. It was an essential spiritualizing 
force and a condition of human perfectibility. Since law served personhood 
as its highest end, it had moral value. As Soloviev put it in Justification of 
the Good, society is necessary for people to ‘freely perfect themselves’. But 
society, he says, cannot exist if anyone who wishes can rob, maim, and 
murder. Law forcibly prevents this and so ‘is a necessary condition of moral 
perfection; as such it is demanded by the moral principle itself, though it is 
not a direct expression of it’ (Solovyov 2005, 320, 322; see also Soloviev 
1897, 148-50). Pavel Novgorodtsev praised Soloviev for his defence of the 
‘ideal essence of law’ and for making clear that the ‘supreme task of law’ 
was ‘to serve the ends of moral progress’ (Novgorodtsev 1901, 114). 

All six Moscow philosophers recognized that the ‘ideal essence of law’ 
was a moral one. There was some disagreement among them over the 
precise relationship between law and morality. Chicherin insisted that 
morality by its nature as inner freedom must not be subject to external 
coercion, least of all in the form of law, lest the very foundations of 
personhood be undermined (Chicherin 1900, 88—9, 92; Walicki 1987, 146— 
55; Hamburg 2010, 121-6). He thought that some of Soloviev’s ideas 
violated this principle and was sharply critical of him for that and other 
reasons, but he agreed that the ultimate justification of law, the highest end 
that it served, was the moral one of human dignity and that (ideally) law 
ought to be freely upheld because of its moral value, not from fear of 
coercion. Some of his formulations in Philosophy of Right, which began to 
be serialized within a year of the publication of Justification of the Good, 
clearly benefited from Soloviev’s work, despite his sharp polemical 
criticism of the younger philosopher. 

The Russian neo-idealists defined the ideal, moral essence of law as 
natural law or justice, which was the main and distinctive principle of their 
legal philosophy. Their idealism virtually committed them to it. Natural law 
set the norms or standards for positive law, for evaluating whether and to 


what extent positive law was just. It provided the ideal for legal progress, 
for the ever-closer approximation of positive law to natural law. 
Novgorodtsev devoted his masterful chapter in Problems of Idealism to the 
neo-idealist revival of natural law, which he formulated as ‘a norm and 


principle of personhood’.!? He wrote of ‘the absolute foundation of natural 
law that is revealed to us in the moral idea of personhood’ and of the way 
that the modern conception of natural law limits state power by ‘the idea of 
the inalienable rights of the person’ (Novgorodtsev 1902, 303, 313). The 
source of natural law, and therefore ultimately of law as such, was moral 
consciousness; the deeper the respect for human personhood, the deeper the 
respect for law. On these grounds, law ought to be observed not out of fear 
of coercion, but out of respect for its moral value as the condition of human 
progress. This emphasis on consciousness followed naturally from an 
idealist approach, and directly countered the main thesis of legal positivism 
that state power is the source of law. Novgorodtsev, and also Evgenti 
Trubetskoi and Sergei Kotliarevskii, emphasized that a lawful society 
depended on legal consciousness, and even more fundamentally—because 
of the sacred value of personhood—on moral-religious consciousness. 

The foundations of Russian neo-idealist philosophy of law were laid by 
Chicherin. He recognized that human beings are social by nature and that 
their higher potential as persons cannot be realized apart from society 
(Chicherin 1901, 123; 1998c, 353-4). The existence of society requires that 
the external liberty of people, in order to prevent perpetual conflict among 
them, be mutually delimited as right (pravo) under coercive juridical law 
(zakon). In his definition, ‘right is a person’s external freedom, as 
determined by a universal law (obshchii zakon)’. In another formulation, 
‘Society consists of people, and for all of them it is extremely important 
that the areas left to the freedom of each be precisely delimited and 
protected by law, and this is the task of right’ (Chicherin 1900, 84, 86; 
1998c, 363-4). Chicherin took his conception of right from Kant, referring 
in particular to his definitions in The Metaphysics of Morals that right is the 
coexistence of everyone’s freedom in accordance with a universal law and 
that it authorizes the use of coercion (Chicherin 1874, 345—6, 348; Kant 
1996d, 387-8).!4 

Chicherin thought that law needed to be backed by the state’s coercive 
power, but he did not maintain that right and law were based only on 
coercion. As he often affirms, ‘Morality demands respect for right, because 


it demands respect for human personhood and the law defending it’ 
(Chicherin 1900, 188; see also Chicherin 1900, 90, 172, 231). When 
juridical law is observed not from fear of external punishment but out of 
consciousness of duty, then, he argues, it is not coerced but observed by free 
moral conviction (Chicherin 1900, 172). This is an important qualification 
to his view that the threat of coercion is the distinctive criterion of the 


juridical law that upholds right.!° As noted above, the idealist tendency in 
Russian philosophy of law was to deemphasize coercion in favour of legal 
consciousness. Though it was broadly positivist rather than idealist, Leon 
Petrazycki’s psychological theory of law also contributed to this 
development (Walicki 1987, chapter 4). 

Chicherin’s indications that morality demands respect for right and the 
juridical order took him directly to the problem of natural law and justice. 
In Philosophy of Right, he seldom uses the term ‘natural law’, preferring 
‘justice’, but both terms signified virtually the same concept for him. He did 
use ‘natural law’ in distinguishing between positive or statutory law and the 
higher norms to which it should conform. Natural law is not enacted, ‘and 
therefore is not coercive law, but a system of universal juridical norms 
issuing from human reason that ought to serve as a measure and guide for 
positive legislation’ (Chicherin 1900, 94). What, he asks, does reason tell us 
in this sphere? To answer this he recalls that the essential task of right is to 
delimit people’s individual sphere of external freedom. To do this by a 
universal law (which is the definition of right) requires a universal rational 
principle, ‘which could serve as a guide both in establishing and applying 
the law’. Chicherin identifies this principle as justice and defines it in terms 
of human equality (Chicherin 1900, 95—6; see also Chicherin 1998d). Such 
equality is metaphysical (since human beings are not equal in their 
empirical abilities) and is rooted in the Kantian autonomy (pure reason and 
free will) that is the source of human dignity. ‘Recognition of this core 
equality’, Chicherin says, ‘is the highest demand of justice’ (Chicherin 
1900, 96). It is clear that equality is essentially another analytic term that 
explicates the meaning of personhood. Thus he can also write, ‘true justice 
consists in the recognition for all of equal human dignity and freedom’ 
(Chicherin 1900, 99). 

Chicherin treats justice not only in the second part of Philosophy of 
Right, devoted to right, but also in the third part, devoted to morality, where 
he considers it a virtue, in fact the highest virtue. Here he distinguishes 


between external and inner justice, between juridical and moral justice 
(Chicherin 1900, 198-9). His distinction generally follows Kant’s division 
of The Metaphysics of Morals into the metaphysical principles of right 
(sometimes translated ‘justice’) and the metaphysical principles of virtue 
(Walicki 1987, 153-5). Inner justice is the moral ideal of love of one’s 
neighbour, while external or juridical justice demands not love but respect: 
‘in every human being I ought to respect human dignity’ (Chicherin 1900, 
204). It may well be that Chicherin returned to the topic of juridical justice 
in his chapter on virtue in order to emphasize that right should be upheld 
through moral respect for personhood, not coercion. After all, the division 
of justice into juridical and purely moral aspects nonetheless relates them as 
one whole, imparting to the first the dignity of the second. 

For Chicherin, the highest form of human community was the state, and 
here there is no mistaking his Hegelianism. But from the beginning of his 
account in Philosophy of Right, he interprets Hegel in a Kantian, liberal 
direction to safeguard the sanctity of the human person, maintaining that the 
higher social order of Hegel’s objective ethics ‘achieves its true significance 
only when it is based on the rights and claims of the individual person’ 
(Chicherin 1900, 228). He emphasized in particular the autonomy of civil 
society relative to the state: ‘For human personhood, for its freedom and 
rights, this recognition of the autonomy of civil society could not be more 
important’ (Chicherin 1900, 259). He thought that the rule of law ultimately 
rested on a strong civil society, one suffused with a consciousness of human 
dignity, civil rights, and justice. 

Like Chicherin, Soloviev held that human dignity and perfectibility were 
realized in society and develop in history. But he thought the highest form 
of community was the church, not the state, and that difference, among 
others, led Chicherin to enter into a bitter dispute with him. Soloviev’s 
social philosophy was first presented in comprehensive form in Critique of 
Abstract Principles. Like Chicherin, he subscribed to a social conception of 
human rights based on Kant’s definition of right as external liberty under 
law (for further development, see Poole 2017, 293). Law was essential to 
Soloviev’s social philosophy but not its highest principle. Law dealt with 
the means by which people pursued their ends, not the ends themselves 
(which ends he defined as the pursuit of moral perfection in the free unity 
of spiritual love). As we have seen, he directly followed Kant in defining 
his social ideal as the ethical (and not merely juridical) community of the 


‘kingdom of ends’, which both philosophers thought of as the church. 
Soloviev called it ‘free theocracy’ and conceived it as the way to the 
realization of bogochelovechestvo. It was at this point that Chicherin and 
Soloviev parted company. '° 

From its foundations in external right to the kingdom of ends, Soloviev’s 
social philosophy closely follows Kant’s in structure and logic. In Religion 
within the Boundaries of Mere Reason, which Soloviev clearly knew well, 
Kant held that the Kingdom of God is to come through the kingdom of 
ends. The kingdom of ends is an ethical community whose members are 
under the laws of virtue, which are freely and inwardly accepted. By 
contrast, the laws of a political community are coercive and external. 
Nevertheless, by limiting ‘the freedom of each to the conditions under 
which it can coexist with the freedom of everyone else’, the state and its 
juridical laws are a necessary civilizational stage for all higher human 
progress (Kant 1996e, 133). In the qualitatively higher stage of the kingdom 
of ends, the laws of virtue are inwardly given by pure practical reason but 
are also recognized as divine commands (Kant 1996e, 134): In moral laws 
‘each individual can recognize by himself, through his own reason, the will 
of God ... for the concept of the Divinity actually originates solely from the 
consciousness of these laws’ (Kant 1996e, 137). In this way, members of 
the kingdom of ends autonomously do God’s will (‘Thy will be done’) and 
autonomously follow his commands. ‘Hence an ethical community is 
conceivable only as a people under divine commands, i.e. as a people of 
God’ (Kant 1996e, 134). A people of God do not, Kant cautions, form a 
theocracy, which historically refers not to an ethical community but to a 
political one based on external clerical power (Kant 1996e, 134). But surely 
the concept of a people of God under the laws of virtue suggests a type of 
pure, free theocracy. 

Soloviev returned to his social philosophy in Justification of the Good, 
where he revised some of his conclusions in Critique of Abstract Principles. 
Most important, he concluded that a just society ought to recognize that 
each of its members has the right to a dignified or worthy existence, and 
that it ought to materially provide, where necessary, for this right (Solovyov 
2005, 296-8, 306). In this belief that the state ought to provide a certain 
minimum welfare for its members, Soloviev was a modern ‘new’ liberal 
(Walicki 1987, 195—6, 203-5). He also reformulated his conception of law, 
now defining it as ‘the minimum degree of morality, that is, simply, actual 


restraint of certain manifestations of the immoral will’ (Solovyov 2005, 
318). In fact, it was not so simple. In a fuller definition, he wrote, ‘legal 
justice is a compulsory demand for the realization of a definite minimum of 
the good, or for a social order which excludes certain manifestations of evil’ 
(Solovyov 2005, 320, italic removed). Chicherin thought that this positive 
idea of a compulsory minimal good, and in general the whole notion of 
legislating morality, flagrantly contradicted the essence of morality as inner 
freedom or autonomy. He even compared Soloviev with Torquemada to 
warn of the dangers implicit in attempting to coerce morality (Chicherin 
1897, 644-5). 

It is true that Soloviev’s use of the terms ‘morality’ and ‘the good’ to 
define law could confuse matters, but he was clear enough about the 
difference between them. He distinguished between ‘external, formal, or 
strictly legal justice and inner, essential, or purely moral justice’— precisely 
the distinction that Chicherin makes in Philosophy of Right and that Kant 
made before them in The Metaphysics of Morals (Solovyov 2005, 389). He 
also put the distinction in terms of the external or practical goods of society 
that are secured by legal justice, by force if necessary, and inner spiritual 
goods. Ultimately there are two such spiritual goods: virtue and truth. 
Soloviev calls any coercive effort with regard to them ‘a fraud’: 


The end of externally compelling or forcing someone to have an inner, i.e. an inwardly 
determined, disposition for the good, or an inner receptivity for the true, cannot possibly be 
achieved, and is indeed a logical contradiction or absurdity; and to use compulsion to no 
purpose is obviously an evil. Hence, all compulsory measures with regard to spiritual things 
in the supposed interests of truth and virtue are nothing other than the use of evil means for 
a false purpose—an abuse in the fullest sense. 


Indeed Soloviev declares society’s intrusion into one’s spiritual life, ‘with 
the false purpose of safeguarding the inner goods’, to be ‘a species of 
violence which is wholly false and evil, and may therefore justly be called 
diabolical?’ (Solovyov 2005, 325). It would be hard to find a stronger 
condemnation of the violation of autonomy or, as Soloviev also understood 
it, freedom of conscience. 

Evgenii Trubetskoi, Pavel Novgorodtsev, and Sergei Kotliarevskii 
agreed with Chicherin that morality must not be subject to coercion. For 
this reason, though they endorsed Soloviev’s new positive right to a 
dignified existence, they rejected his formulation of law as minimum 


morality.” At the same time they also rejected coercion as the 


distinguishing characteristic of law. The result was that their legal 
philosophies emphasized natural law all the more, with a concomitant 
emphasis on moral consciousness as the basis of respect for the rule of law. 
Evgeni Trubetskoi thought that identifying law with coercion was to 
mistake law for one of its instruments. The resort to force is a mark of the 
violation of right and is applied when law fails, not when it succeeds (E. 
Trubetskoi 1916, 3-17). When law is upheld, it is because right is 
respected. For Trubetskoi this meant: ‘The primary source of right is always 
and everywhere our consciousness’. It also meant that natural law ‘forms 
the ideal basis and criterion of the whole juridical order’ (E. Trubetskoi 
1916, 58-9). His claims on behalf of natural law and the ideal of justice 
(they were the same for him) could hardly have been stronger. 

In 1909, Pavel Novgorodtsev published an important book, The Crisis of 
the Modern Legal Consciousness. It is a rich intellectual history of the 
concept of the lawful state (pravovoe gosudarstvo, Rechtstadt). 
Novgorodtsev argued that by the beginning of the twentieth century the 
concept had evolved to mean a state under the rule of law, founded on the 
idea of personhood and dedicated to the defence of human rights. This was 
his goal for Russia’s long-term political evolution. He believed that the rule 
of law, liberal democracy, and a just society depended not only on well- 
ordered legal and political institutions but also on a highly developed legal 
consciousness and civil society animated by it. By ‘crisis of modern legal 
consciousness’ Novgorodtsev meant the contemporary collapse (as he saw 
it) of the former boundless hopes in human perfectibility through legal and 
political institutions, the loss of ‘genuine faith in the salvific force of 
political institutions’, the end of what might be called ‘juridical utopianism’ 
(Novgorodtsev 1909, 8). He believed that the crisis could be surmounted by 
a deepening appreciation of the moral foundations of law. 

One of the book’s main themes is the ideal of justice and the best means 
to achieve its realization. He devoted many pages to Rousseau, 
reinterpreting the idea of the general will as popular will or public 
consciousness, so that he could present Rousseau’s teaching to mean that 
‘justice, to become a law of life, must permeate the consciousness of 
people’ (Novgorodtsev 1909, 52). That may not be Rousseau but it is 
Novgorodtsev, who understood that the cultivation of a humane and liberal 
consciousness, capable of building and sustaining a democratic and just 
society, was a complex educational and formative process. 


To designate that educational—cultural process, Novgorodtsev highlights 
the term vospitanie, or moral and civic education and character formation 
(Novgorodtsev 1909, 367-91). In this context the term suggests paideia, 
humanitas, or Bildung. He remarked that ‘as a result of complex political 
experience, in our days the center of gravity once again is shifting from 
transformation of institutions to the vospitanie of man’ (Novgorodtsev 
1909, 253). He was referring in part to the experience of the 1905 
revolution and to Russia’s halting liberal progress in the four years since. 
Vekhi, the famous collection of essays on the Russian intelligentsia and 
liberalism, came out the same year as Novgorodtsev’s book (see Chapter 13 
in this Handbook). Both pursued the theme of the moral and spiritual 
prerequisites of a liberal democracy. But Novgorodtsev reminds us that the 
question ‘What is more important, people or institutions?’ is a perennial one 
in the history of moral and political thought. His own answer expresses his 
balanced wisdom: Institutions ‘grow together with people, and people 
improve themselves together with institutions. But in addition to this 
thought there is a new awareness that on their own juridical institutions are 
not capable of bringing about the real transformation of society and that 
they must enter into combination with moral forces to achieve their goals’ 
(Novgorodtsev 1909, 387). Throughout his work Novgorodtsev left no 
doubt that the main moral forces were a deep and abiding commitment to 
the absolute value of personhood. 

The concept of the lawful state was also the subject of a major work by 
Sergei Kotliarevskii. In Power and Law: The Problem of the Lawful State, 
he distinguished between two elements in the state: power (or coercion), 
which is intrinsic to it, and law, which is extrinsic. Power is the natural 
element, law the ideal one (Kotliarevskii 1915, 5—6). The institutions and 
practices of the lawful state, the various ways it seeks to realize the 
supremacy of law in practice, are all relative and subject to change, but the 
ideal itself—‘like the human spirit creating it—is absolute and permanent 
(Kotliarevskii 1915, 22). For this reason Kotliarevskii suggests that the 
concept of the lawful state is essentially ‘metajuridical’: The principle of 
law ‘is inseparable in the final account from religious-moral foundations’ 
(Kotliarevskii 1915, 45). He identifies the aspiration towards the ever-fuller 
realization of law as justice. ‘The state ought to be lawful’ he writes, 
‘because it ought to be just’. The premise of justice is human dignity, the 


absolute value in the name of which state power ought to be limited and 
transformed (Kotliarevskii 1915, 394—5). 

Kotharevskii—like Kant, Chicherin, and Soloviev—distinguished 
between two types or levels of justice. At the lower level, justice is formal 
and properly legal, but in limiting power and equalizing human relations, it 
makes possible progression to the higher morality of compassion, 
forgiveness, charity, and love (virtue). The higher level is not the negation 
of the lower but rather its further development and fulfilment (Kotliarevskii 
1915, 397-400). Here Kotliarevskii turned to Soloviev’s right to a dignified 
existence (Kotliarevskii 1915, 400-1). Recognizing and fulfilling this right 
presupposes not merely justice but charity as well. Charity begins privately, 
develops organizationally and institutionally in civil society (of which 
charitable associations are, of course, a major component), and may infuse 
the state itself with its spirit (Kotliarevskii 1915, 401-3). This last ideal, he 
notes, was what Soloviev meant when he called the state ‘organized 
compassion’ and charged it with meeting every person’s right to a dignified 
existence (see Solovyov 2005, 384—7). In general Kotliarevskii’s ideas were 
much inspired by Soloviev: 


Power ought to be limited by law in the name of justice, and justice ought to be fulfilled by 
active charity, which in a certain sense is a higher justice, flowing from the dignity of the 
human person and from consciousness of cosmic and moral unity. The higher level gives 
true meaning to the lower, encompassing it. But it is impossible for society to ascend 
directly to the higher level, and here is the basic justification of the lawful state. Not only is 
there no contradiction between it and higher moral-cultural forms, but the path to them lies 
through it. The lawful state is, so to speak, a threshold. (Kotliarevskii 1915, 403-4) 


It was a step on the path towards bogochelovechestvo. Kotliarevskii’s idea 
of the lawful state fitted perfectly into Soloviev’s concept of the 
‘justification of the good’ (further on Kotliarevskii, see Poole 2006). 
Beyond the lawful state was the next threshold, the kingdom of ends, 
which Soloviev had made the supreme social ideal of Russian religious 
idealism. Both Kant and Soloviev conceived it as the highest stage of 
human perfectibility possible, at least in part, in this world. Pavel 
Novgorodtsev had long embraced the Kantian principle of infinite human 
perfectibility. It deeply informed his last book, On the Social Ideal.'® True, 
in it he criticized Kant’s abstract formalism and argued that the form of the 
kingdom of ends, to serve as the social ideal, needed concrete content: an 
integral, social concept of the personality accounting for the infinitely rich 


and diverse individuality of persons and for their mutual moral fulfilment 
and higher unity in society (Novgorodtsev 1991, 107-8). But Kantian 
infinite perfectibility (beskonechnoe sovershenstvovanie) remained the 
book’s entire philosophical framework. Novgorodtsev’s premise throughout 
was that the ideal (or the ‘absolute ideal’ as he termed it) made possible 
both true progress and personhood itself because it drove inner self- 
determination. By contrast, but for the same reason, ideologies such as 
Marxism (analysed at length in the book) that denied the ideal fatally 
undermined the possibility of progress and personhood. The perfections 
they posited were utopian, finite and false, because they were externally 
determined. 

Novgorodtsev and the other Russian philosophers discussed here shared 
a deep faith. Their faith grew from their religious experience and from their 
idealism, in particular from their idealist understanding of human nature. 
They believed in the Kingdom of God, but they believed it would come 
through the kingdom of ends. In this they were, like Kant himself, at once 
religious idealists, liberal philosophers, and humanists. 
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CHAPTER 16 


SERGEI BULGAKOV’S 
INTELLECTUAL JOURNEY, 
1900-1922 


REGULA M. ZWAHLEN 


IN his address delivered at Columbia University on 27 October 1936, the 
Orthodox theologian and priest Sergei Bulgakov compared his intellectual 
journey ‘From Marxism to Sophiology’ to a ‘plan of a building which was 
many times examined, verified, corrected, and finally changed into a quite 
opposite type’ (Bulgakov 1937, 361). What, then, were the foundations of 
the complex edifice of thought of a professor of economics who became 
one of the twentieth century’s most profound Orthodox systematic 
theologians? 

One of the main images used by Bulgakov to describe his intellectual 
development is the return of the prodigal son to his Father’s house. He was 
born on 28 July 1871, and grew up in the family of a cemetery priest in 
Livny, a little town in Orel province in the Russian Empire. Bulgakov 
described his childhood as characterized by Church ritual, general poverty, 
alcoholism, and frequent deaths. The somewhat privileged status of his 
family shaped his social consciousness. Meant to become a priest, he quit 
the seminary in Orel after three years in 1888 in order to enter the secular 
gymnasium in Elec, because in the seminary’s atmosphere of ‘forced, ritual 
piety’ no one answered his ‘adolescent questions and doubts’ (Bulgakov 
1946, 26-7). Thus he followed in the footsteps of revolutionaries like 


Nikolai Chernyshevskii, Nikolai Dobroliubov, and many other sons of 
priests at the time (see Manchester 2008). However, not even a secular 
grammar school should be imagined as a sphere beyond the control of the 
Church. In imperial Russia, ‘Law of God’ (Holy Scripture, Prayers, 
Catechism, and Church history) was a compulsory subject at all schools and 
Bulgakov received the highest marks in this subject—the same was true for 
Latin, Greek, and German (Grishina 1994, 21). During his undergraduate 
and doctoral studies of political economy and law at Moscow University 
from 1890—1900 and as a teacher from 1895, he acquainted himself with the 
most recent currents of social and economic thought. Over time, his 
interests shifted to the role of religions in human history, and on the wave of 
a movement called the ‘New Religious Consciousness’ he found his way 
back into the realm of the Orthodox Church. 

Known for his early journey ‘from Marxism to Idealism’, Bulgakov 
insisted on the consistency of his intellectual development and that he 
always held on to the ‘truth’ of any current of thought he had once 
followed. Indeed, he has been praised for his outstanding capacity ‘to make 
out of his life a philosophical argument and draw the practical 
consequences from it’ (Dobrokhotov 1993, 79). The ‘truths’ of modern 
thought—including humanism, materialism, socialism, and idealism— 
became the cornerstones of Bulgakov’s new religious worldview, and he 
provokingly rephrased Karl Marx in order to express his most persistent 
idea: ‘Religion is the ferment of social life, the “base” above which diverse 
“superstructures” rise’ (Bulgakov 1911, vii). 

Bulgakov’s early concept of religion must be understood in the broadest 
possible sense. It is a consequence of his ‘conversion’ from Marxist belief 
in materialistic determination to a firm belief in the power of human 
culture. Far more than Marx, Immanuel Kant exerted a major impact on 
Bulgakov’s thought, particularly the concepts of the noumenon that exists 
independently of human sense or perception (Bulgakov 2012, 151) and of 
transcendental unity as the answer to the question: how is knowledge 
possible? By analogy, Bulgakov was driven by the following questions: 
how are history, economy, art, and religion possible? He traced historical 
development to human dreams (ideals) of a better future, explained the 
possibility of economy via the all-unity of the cosmos, and saw religion as 
the key way for combining human ideals and material concerns in a holistic 


worldview. Moreover, in his view, religion was possible because God 
created man in his image and revealed himself to man. 

All in all, Bulgakov’s early works contribute to ‘post-secular’ reflections 
on the role of religion in societies (see Bulgakov 2017). As such they are 
part of the emergence of ‘philosophy of religion’ as a discipline in its own 
right at the beginning of the twentieth century in Russia (Antonov 2013, 
346) and we shall now explore Bulgakov’s contribution to this development 
in the period 1900—1922 under four main headings: human ideals, dignity, 
nature, and culture. 


HUMAN IDEALS—CRITICAL MARXISM AND 
HOLISTIC IDEALISM 


Bulgakov entered university with a political purpose—to free his homeland 
from the tyranny of tsarism and to build a just society. The law faculty was 
the most popular at the time and known for its liberal spirit. Before long, 
Bulgakov joined the ongoing methodological debates about whether ethics 
and social problems should be addressed in economic science or not 
(Makasheva 2016, 78-83); in this regard, Catherine Evtuhov places 
Bulgakov in the larger context of Austrian Marxism in its search for a 
symbiosis of Marxian theory and Kantian ethics (Evtuhov 1997, 32). In his 
inaugural lecture of 1895, Bulgakov asserted that ethics should stay out of 
science in order to ensure the latter’s greatest possible objectivity. But he 
stressed the limited character of scientific knowledge with regard to the 
complexity of life as a whole. In life, he argued, one should act according to 
one’s ideals (citing Faust: ‘Im Anfang war die Tat!’), which science can 
support but not create (Bulgakov 2006, 183-5). In the course of time, 
humanity would learn to understand the laws of both natural and social 
phenomena by scientific study and finally be able to realize its ideals of a 
better life. 

But what about Bulgakov’s quest for freedom? Was it just ‘insight into 
necessity’, then? This seems to be one of the crucial questions in the debate 
about Bulgakov’s works in general (see Gallaher 2016). Having been 
accused of sacrificing freedom to necessity by Peter Struve, in 1896—1897 
Bulgakov discussed Kant’s Third Antinomy of freedom and causality within 


the framework of historical materialism. For him, the ‘immediate feeling of 
freedom living in the human soul’ was no contradiction to causality at all, 
because it represented an ‘uncaused cause’ (Bulgakov 2006, 417, 424). 
Again, the sense of freedom follows from human ideals, which result from 
the human experience of dissatisfaction with reality and which thus spur 
endless human progress. But the provenance of human ideals remained an 
open question. It did not take long before Bulgakov admitted that this very 
question led him to accept the metaphysical (Seiling 2008, 134), and that 
progress was not a law of historical development, but a moral task 
(Bulgakov 2003a, 111). Bulgakov would later elaborate on this problem in 
his contribution to the collection Problems of Idealism (1902). Henceforth, 
he considered freedom and equality as norms that were independent of any 
empirical evidence (Bulgakov 2006, 674-6). However, in From Marxism to 
Idealism (1903), a compendium of his articles from 1896—1903, he held to 
the ‘truth’ of materialism, namely, that it consists in the elimination of 
material poverty as a precondition for human spiritual progress. 

In the meantime, in his Master’s thesis, Capitalism and Agriculture 
(1900), Bulgakov posited the inapplicability of Marx’s third volume of 
Capital to agriculture. His research had prompted his first trips to Europe, 
which left him disillusioned with Social Democracy in Germany but also 
renewed his interest in social philosophy in London (Evtuhov 1997, 42). 
Most of all, he now rejected Marxist pretensions to forecast future socio- 
economic development, because ‘every age introduces new facts and new 
forces of historical development’. For the same reason, he criticized not 
only Marxist thought but also political economy in general (Bulgakov 2000, 
41, 323). 

In 1897, Bulgakov had joined the Moscow Psychological Society, which 
became the centre of the revolt against positivism in Russian thought. In the 
understanding of its members, it aimed to defend the autonomy of 
philosophy and freedom of conscience. The latter was closely linked with 
ideas of religious freedom and separation of church and state. Referring to 
Kant’s idea of human beings as ends in themselves, Psychological Society 
members argued that human consciousness was irreducible to empirical 
experience. Moreover, most of them soon embraced Vladimir Soloviev’s 
concept of Godmanhood (bogochelovechestvo), which proclaims the divine 
potential in each individual human person (Chapter 12 in this Handbook). 
The Society promoted a ‘metaphysically grounded’ liberalism (in contrast 


to the positivist conception of Pavel Miliukov) and thus made an important 
theoretical contribution to the political Liberation Movement aiming at 
constitutional reform (Poole 2003, 3ff.). 

Soloviev’s role in Bulgakov’s ‘idealist conversion’ was crucial. First of 
all, Bulgakov was deeply impressed by the idea that social progress could 
be advanced by both Christian and secular activity, because the ‘truth of 
socialism’ actually served Christian values—freedom, equality, and 
fraternity. Bulgakov accused positivist science of promoting a ‘contraband’ 
religion of progress by introducing metaphysical questions under the guise 
of science. Appointed professor of political economy at the Kiev 
Polytechnical Institute (1901), Bulgakov, in a lecture on ‘Ivan Karamazov 
as a philosophical type’, revealed himself as an idealist and his fervent 
appeal to personal responsibility proved to be a huge public success. He 
presented Ivan as the personification of Russian bad conscience about the 
terrible gap between ideal and real in Russian society; his ethical tragedy 
consists in the attempt to solve the problem by rejecting God. In this 
context, Bulgakov adopted terms that were coined by Dostoevsky and were 
further developed by Soloviev in Lectures on Godmanhood (1881): 
Mangodhood (chelovekobozhie), which defines human dignity in terms of 
human independence from God, and Godmanhood (bogochelovechestvo), 
which defines it in terms of man’s creation in God’s image and likeness. 

Taking political responsibility seriously, Bulgakov joined Peter Struve’s 
Union of Liberation, which after the revolution of 1905 resulted in the Party 
of the Constitutional Democrats. He advocated a combination of political 
liberalism and economic socialism and was the author of the party’s 
agrarian programme. However, he refused to join the party because he 
thought it neglected the issue of religion. 


HUMAN DIGNITY—RELIGIOUS 
INDIVIDUALISM AND CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 


Bulgakov was a devoted and popular teacher: As a professor of political 
economy and later of Christian Dogmatics, he felt obliged to educate a new 
generation of Russians hoping to build a new country. At the beginning of 
the century he attracted large audiences. His approach, to ‘freely confront 


ideas in order to get to the truth’, was appealing to many students but was 
criticized by his former peer Vladimir Lenin (Valentinov 1954, 178). In his 
seminars, knowledge of Kant’s teachings and at least reading knowledge of 
German were obligatory (Sapov 2007, 12). Indeed, German works on the 
history of economy and social thought represent the largest part of the 
bibliographies to his lectures. 

Bulgakov’s intellectual trajectory from idealism to Christian philosophy 
was quick. He pointed out that Kant’s ideas of moral autonomy and ethical 
equality were deeply rooted in Christian European culture (Bulgakov 2006, 
482, 622). Soloviev’s ‘synthetic philosophy’ immediately satisfied 
Bulgakov’s thirst for ‘unity in multiplicity’ and for “cosmic and intellectual 
wholeness’ (Valliere 2010, 174). It would reconcile faith and reason, 
metaphysics and science, and motivate Christians to engage in politics. 
Soloviev’s ‘justification of faith’ in general and of Christian faith in 
particular seems to have convinced Bulgakov in every respect, irrespective 
of his contemporaries’ growing interest in all sorts of religious, mystic, or 
occult cults. Like Soloviev, Bulgakov was clear about the primacy of the 
Christian faith. He tended to think that various philosophies, different 
religions as ‘expressions of the universal divine calling’, and even other 
Christian confessions were ‘incomplete truths’ that would find their 
completion in the Church universal (Bulgakov 2003b, 56). 

Other factors enhanced Bulgakov’s passion for religious issues: First 
was Marx’s and Nietzsche’s attacks on Christian religion, which were 
perceived by many Russian religious thinkers as  fulfilments of 
Dostoevsky’s ‘prophecies’ (see Mihajlo 1986, 140). Second was Tolstoy’s 
excommunication from the Orthodox Church in 1901: ‘With [Tolstoy] 
began the religious resurrection of our intelligentsia’, Bulgakov wrote 
(Bulgakov 1996, 157). Third was the new religious currents associated with 
Russian symbolism, the ‘New Religious Consciousness’, and the Religious- 
Philosophical Societies in St. Petersburg, Kiev, and Moscow (see Read 
1979). Fourth, the ranks of the state church comprised a broad variety of 
intellectual tendencies ranging from rightist Orthodox patriotism to leftist 
Christian socialist groups; these tendencies could draw on the growing body 
of scholarship about Church history inside and outside the Spiritual 
Academies (see Michelson 2007). Last, but not least, there were the 
ongoing debates among socialists about the origins of Christianity as a 
communist movement (e.g. Karl Kautsky’s Foundations of Christianity 


(1908)). At the same time, many important works of the ‘historical-critical 
method’ of German Protestant theology and reactions to it were translated 
into and published in Russian. Bulgakov’s sources in his collection Two 
Cities (1911) demonstrate his erudition. 

In parallel with his turn to religion, Bulgakov developed a keen interest 
in questions of nation building. He turned to national heroes in art, 
literature, and philosophy, and came to the conclusion that the essence of 
Russian culture was its high degree of religiosity, which could be seen not 
only in Russian Christianity but in atheism as well (Bulgakov 1996, 157). 
Therefore, Bulgakov was convinced that in Russia, political reform needed 
to take people’s religiosity into account and that ‘the revolution will 
simultaneously be a reformation’ (Bulgakov 2006, 364). For him, religiosity 
was a matter not only of inner piety, but also of religious institutions and 
historical movements. He developed his own political project of ‘Christian 
socialism’. Inspired by Giuseppe Mazzini’s Italian movement of ‘Dio 1 
popolo’ and by reform-oriented Orthodox priests like Father Georgii Gapon, 
Bulgakov’s idea of a Union of Christian Politics was aimed at uniting 
Christian politicians of all different confessions and parties to provide an 
alternative between atheist socialism on the extreme left and the Orthodox 
Union of the Russian People on the right, as well as an alternative to 
Tolstoy’s preaching of individual salvation instead of social change. The 
members of his movement would be united by their common obligation to 
promote democracy and social justice (Bulgakov 1990, 149-50). However, 
most of Bulgakov’s friends were sceptical of such a close combination of 
religion and politics, and he had no institutional support whatsoever—least 
of all from the Orthodox Church, which he openly and radically accused of 
‘crimes against freedom of conscience’. Bulgakov’s attempts to cooperate 
with other Christian socialist groups such as the leftist Christian 
Brotherhood for Struggle, together with his project of publishing a ‘daily 
religious-social newspaper’ Narod, drowned in the events of the Russian 
Revolution of 1905. He was under police surveillance and eventually had to 
leave Kiev because of ‘propaganda of socialist ideas’ (see Lokteva 1993). 

In 1906, Bulgakov became a private lecturer at Moscow University and 
professor at the Institute of Commerce. He was elected an independent 
‘Christian Socialist? member of the Second Duma, but the Russian 
parliament failed to fulfil his excessive expectations to ‘save Russia’ 
(Evtuhov 1997, 120). When it was dissolved in June 1907, Bulgakov left it 


deeply disappointed in politics and turned to more conservative views. At 
the time, he also started to distance himself from socialism. If he had earlier 
valued socialists as ‘irreligious seekers of God’s city’ who fought for the 
right values for the wrong reasons, he now—in an increasingly apocalyptic 
mood—saw them as ‘wolves in sheep’s clothing’ (Ivantsova 2010, 15—16). 
He began to draw a sharp line between religious and ‘humanist’ 
individualism. Humanism did wrong by detaching man from God, whereas 
the ‘truth’ of religious individualism—the ‘radical change’ brought about by 
Christianity—was about bestowing dignity to each single human person in 
her unique relationship with God (Bulgakov 1911, 267). Therefore, the 
‘truth’ of the Protestant reformation (and of Tolstoy’s teaching) lay in 
focusing on that relationship, but it did wrong by detaching the individual 
from the unity of the Church. 

In his lectures, Bulgakov began to focus on the interplay of social and 
economic teachings with religious movements, from early Christianity until 
the nineteenth century. His articles on the major role of religion in human 
history were collected in his book Two Cities (1911). Its message was 
captured in an epigram by Augustine: ‘If man lives according to man, not 
according to God, he is like the devil.’ In taking this position, Bulgakov 
reacted to The Essence of Christianity (1841) by Ludwig Feuerbach, who 
argued that God was a projection of human faculties onto a non-existent 
transcendent realm. In Karl Marx as a Religious Type (1906) Bulgakov 
posited that Marxism was not driven by love for the working class, but by a 
hatred of the upper class that was fuelled by Feuerbachian atheism. 
Therefore, Marxism would never lead to social justice because this could 
only be achieved by a Christian teaching of human dignity and love. He 
embraced Thomas Carlyle’s view, expressed in his Lectures on Heroes 
(1841), ‘that a man’s religion is the chief fact with regard to him’. He also 
felt vindicated by Ernst Troeltsch’s articles that were later collected in The 
Social Teachings of the Christian Churches (1908-1910) and by Max 
Weber’s The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (1904-1905). At 
the same time, Bulgakov took the ongoing discussion of Eduard 
Hartmann’s, Henri Bergson’s and William James’ works on (religious) 
(un)consciousness as an encouragement to explore the ontological essence 
of human personality beyond empirical findings. His readings were often 
rather eclectic. 


Afraid of what he perceived as the devastating influence of atheist- 
socialist ideas on Russian society, Bulgakov believed that a healthy nation 
and economy could grow only on the grounds of a ‘healthy’ religious life 
(Bulgakov 2008, 160). Disappointed by parliamentarian politics in Russia, 
he shifted his attention to the reform of the Orthodox Church and the 
development of an Orthodox work ethic, which he now considered 
preeminent tasks (see Rosenthal 1991). In order for these projects to 
succeed, Russian intellectuals had to be drawn back to Church. Instead of 
atheist heroism, Christian asceticism—in the sense of humble political, 
social, economic, and cultural activity—was needed in order to build a 
stable society. Such was the primary message of Bulgakov’s famous 
contribution to the Vekhi collection (1909). 

The ‘truths’ of Marxism (human dependence on the material world), 
idealism (striving for a better future), socialism (equality), and 
individualism (human dignity), together with Bulgakov’s experience as a 
professor and public figure, prepared the ground for his Philosophy of 
Economy (1912) (Evtuhov 1997, 113). 


HUMAN NATURE— RELIGIOUS MATERIALISM 
AND SACRAMENTAL ECONOMY 


In Bulgakov’s opinion, Marx’s materialism was right in emphasizing human 
dependence on nature and the continuous struggle for survival that 
necessitated economic activity (Bulgakov 2000, 39-40, 71). Bulgakov 
credited Kant with having saved human beings’ spiritual personality from 
the grasp of an exclusively materialist interpretation, but criticized him for 
having achieved this at the price of a bloodless world. By contrast, 
Soloviev’s ‘religious materialism’, based on Schelling, understands man as 
a spiritual and physical being—as ‘spirit incarnate’-—as well as an 
individual and universal organism sharing an objective reality with the 
whole of humanity. 

In his Philosophy of Economy (1912), Bulgakov did not, like Marx, 
focus on social relations based on material interests. He insisted that human 
beings were not merely objects but agents in the world (Valliere 2010, 183). 
Therefore, he reflected on the ontological relations between human 


individuals and nature as preconditions of social relations. Bulgakov 
imagined ‘Edenic economy’ before the Fall, because an understanding of 
God’s creative intuition was crucial in order to change economic relations 
for the better. Like God’s image in human beings, God’s image in the world 
was not erased by the Fall, but merely obscured. In rare moments of 
revelation, human beings experience the divine principle in the world in 
beholding the beauty of the universe or in perceiving the satisfaction of 
successful labour or joyful cooperation—like ‘Wisdom at joyful play’ 
(Proverbs 8: 22-31). In Philosophy of Economy, ‘Sophia’ became a 
prominent concept in Bulgakov’s work for the first time (Vaganova 2010, 
262). The concept refers to a potential for perfection that empowers human 
beings to transfigure the world, even if their capacities are limited after the 
Fall. It was Soloviev who first developed a synthesis of the many 
sophiological concepts that enjoyed popularity in the nineteenth century. 
Apart from political connotations connected with the ‘lost’ Cathedral of 
Hagia Sophia in Constantinople, the idea of Sophia—with its Greek, 
biblical, Jewish mystical, Patristic, Byzantine, and European mystical roots 
—played some role in Russian Freemasonry, within the circle of the 
‘Lovers of Wisdom’ around 1820, among the Slavophiles, and even among 
some creative minds within the spiritual academies (Vaganova 2010, 
240ff.).! 

Bulgakov first used the notion of Sophia as a synonym for the 
‘transcendental subject of economy’. In analogy to Kant’s question ‘How is 
knowledge possible?’ Bulgakov asked: ‘How is economy possible?’ He 
found the answer first in Schelling’s natural philosophy of the identity of 
subject and object, both of which exist within the ontological unity of the 
universe: ‘I am in the world or nature, and nature is in me’. In the absence 
of such unity, the human subject would neither be able to consume 
(nourishment, sensuality), nor to produce objects ontologically alien to its 
nature (technology). Human beings embrace both principles of spiritual 
activity and bodily objectivity (two natures in one person), and ‘this 
potential mastery of the world (once lost) is partially and gradually realized 
through the economic process’ (Bulgakov 2000, 83). In Soloviev’s 
footsteps, Bulgakov related this concept of humanity and creativity to the 
Christian sacramental concepts of incarnation and condescension (kenosis) 
(Cassedy 1990, 106). For him, these concepts were not only related to 


Christ, but above all to God’s divine self-emptying by creating the world 
and man. 

Second, Bulgakov raised the question of ‘trans-subjective action’ in 
economy, that is, how joint human action in the production of knowledge or 
objects is possible. This action needs to be interpreted in terms of a social- 
historical development, and therefore ‘the single true transcendent subject 
of economic activity [...] 1s not any given individual but humanity as a 
whole’. The concept of humanity as a ‘transcendental subject of economy’ 
is all about striking a balance between the individual and the collective 
beyond time and space. In Bulgakov’s view, this can be achieved because 
every human individual takes part in the historical economic process, the 
goal of which is to overcome the division between spirit and matter, to 
‘illuminate the world from within’. The metaphysical unity of humanity, 
Sophia, ‘becomes realized only in [the] multiplicity’ of individual human 
minds and wills, but is also expressed empirically by humanity’s embodied 
existence and biological unity through inheritance (Bulgakov 2000, 136). 

Bulgakov admitted that by submitting his dissertation in political 
economy, he carted ‘ontologism through gates that till now have let nothing 
enter except materialism’. While earning his doctoral degree, he looked 
forward to the ‘unloosening of his hands’ with regard to further studies. 
Indeed, the dissertation’s subtitle ‘Part One: The World as Household’ 
referred to a yet to be written Part Two which was to contain an 
‘Eschatology of Economy’ (Jakim 2002, 225). The latter project eventually 
evolved into the religious-philosophical treatise Unfading Light: 
Contemplations and Speculations (1917), in which Bulgakov invested his 
‘unloosened’ speculative energy. The book combined scholarly argument, 
polemicizing attacks, and description of personal mystical experiences and 
is therefore difficult to categorize (Smith 2012, xxxi). In it, Bulgakov 
reflected on the main topics of the Russian religious-philosophical 
movement: Viacheslav Ivanov’s symbolism, Nikolai Berdiaev’s ideas on 
creation and freedom, Lev Shestov’s thoughts about divine arbitrariness, 
Vasilii Rozanov’s justification of sex, Nikolai Fedorov’s ideas on human 
kinship and the ‘common task’, Vladimir Ern’s criticism of ‘Germanism’ 
(Rodnianskaia 1999, 16), and the ‘Third Testament’ of Anna Shmidt 
(Vaganova 2010, 293ff.). But above all, the book reflects Bulgakov’s close 
friendship with Pavel Florensky and contains an interpretation of the latter’s 
concept of Sophia as ‘the Church in its heavenly aspect’. Based on 


mathematical insight, Florensky had become convinced that truth was 
neither discovered through empirical science nor individual mystical insight 
alone, ‘but only through the centuries-old collective experience [...] of the 
Orthodox Church’ (Pyman 2010, xvi). 

In Unfading Light, Bulgakov is mainly preoccupied with cosmology and 
anthropology. He shifts his previous focus from human labour to art, which 
produces the most obvious examples of incarnate spirit. Florensky’s 
concept of theurgy as illumination of the physical by the spiritual provides 
the answer to Bulgakov’s old—new question ‘How is religion possible?’ It is 
possible, he now argues, because the Divine reveals itself to the human 
being. For this reason, the book has also been called a ‘justification of 
revelation’. In Bulgakov’s view, religiosity (apart from materiality) is the 
second obvious ‘universal fact of human life’ that Kant had neglected by 
analysing it exclusively on the plane of ethics (Bulgakov 2012, 4-5). He 
argued that besides Kant’s three Critiques, a fourth was needed, a Critique 
of Faith as the ‘encounter with Divinity gained in lived personal 
experience’. If science (pure reason), morality (practical reason), and 
beauty (aesthetical judgement) depend on the assumption of transcendental 
objectivity, so does religion, because the sense of divinity in all historical 
religions is expressed both by subjective moods and by the objective 
character of worship (Bulgakov 2012, 19). Moreover, faith is not a one- 
sided human but a double-sided God—human act that ‘has two sides: 
subjective aspiration, the quest for God, religious thirst, and God’s 
response. In faith God condescends toward the human being’ (Bulgakov 
2012, 31). The idea of God—human synergy will remain a crucial one in 
Bulgakov’s later theological work (see Zwahlen 2010, 342ff.) 

Florensky’s expositions of the antinomic nature of Truth (coincidentia 
oppositorum) and of the Trinitarian formula of the Nicene Creed in The 
Pillar and Ground of the Truth (1914) left significant marks on Bulgakov’s 
work. The antinomic approach was underpinned by Bulgakov’s turn to 
apophatic theology and theology as such, including the Greek Fathers and 
Byzantine tradition (especially Maximus the Confessor and Gregory 
Palamas), the Western theological tradition, and also Jewish and Western 
mysticism (Smith 2012, xxxii). He relies on these inspirations in his 
reflection on the fundamental antinomy of religious consciousness—the 
experience of the transcendent God in immanent reality. Within the 
framework of apophatic theology, religious experience and kataphatic 


theology are only possible because the unknowable Absolute has decided to 
reveal itself as God, to create the world, and to communicate with it. This 
free act of divine love-humility (kenosis) consists in divine self-limitation 
by granting creation an autonomous existence (Gavrilyuk 2005, 257). 
Therefore, the created world is not identical with God (as pantheism 
suggests), but ontologically distinct from God (Bulgakov refers to 
panentheism). However, despite its given freedom, the world is not 
abandoned by God (Louth 2015, 58). By virtue of the act of God’s creation 
and revelation it is possible ‘to know God in the world and the world in 
God’, and that is ‘the ultimate task of religious consciousness posed by its 
history’ (Bulgakov 2012, xli). Thus, at the same time, Bulgakov’s 
cosmology is a justification of the world—a cosmodicy—and a justification 
of religion, aimed at a reconciliation of positive science and theology. 

With regard to Sophia, Bulgakov rejected both Soloviev’s ‘unhealthy 
gnostic tendency’ linked to the idea of ‘preexistent matter’, as well as 
Florensky’s idea that the world was just ‘a speculative projection’ 
(Vaganova 2010, 262, 269). Bulgakov defended the reality of ‘the world in 
its divine foundation’, and argued that Christian faith was about uncovering 
the traces of divinity that are ‘written in the heart of creation’ (Bulgakov 
2012, 183, 216). This also applies to Platonism, on which, to a considerable 
extent, Bulgakov’s sophiology depends (Khoruzhii 2003). But in his view, 
the world was God’s given creation, including its material and bodily 
aspects (see Evlampiev 2000, 317-18). Likewise, human creativity in the 
world was not just a reproduction of eternal ideas but their ‘artistic re- 
creation’ (Bulgakov 2000, 137), such that all human creativity is therefore 
potentially ‘sophiurgic’ (Rosenthal 1996, 166). Its main purpose is the 
manifold realization of divinely given potentiality by understanding human 
life as a work of art (Bulgakov 2012, 369). Bulgakov referred to beauty in 
the material world and the possibility of creating beauty as the main 
testimony to the autonomous reality or sophianity of the world. 

But in contrast to divine creation ex nihilo—out of absolute nothing (ouk 
on)—humans create ‘out of divine something’, which is created Sophia (me 
on) (Bulgakov 2012, 208; Zwahlen 2012, 189). Sophia is given potentiality, 
the ‘entelechy of the world’ and thus the originating power of the human 
experience of freedom and necessity. The latter is caused by the God-given 
law that human beings cannot create or destroy being (the noumenal), but 
only dispose of it. Nevertheless, ‘necessity forms the indefinitely expanding 


foundation of freedom’; its limit is overcome by creative work (Bulgakov 
2000, 219-20). Created in the image of God, a human being always aspires 
to absolute creativity, but no single human creative act is exhaustive. This 
means, on the upside, that ‘creativity cannot grow weak’ (Bulgakov 2012, 
287), and on the downside, that it will never be satisfying and, after the 
Fall, that human creativity is often marked by tragedy. 

In the last part of the book, Bulgakov develops the key aspects of his 
anthropology based on the idea of man as God’s image and likeness 
(Genesis 1, 27): ‘The human being is created, but in the image of God’, he 
writes (Bulgakov 2012, 285). The crucial word in this phrase is but, because 
on the one hand, ‘being created’ indicates a certain dependence, but ‘in the 
image of God’ indicates ‘deiformity’ and thus the capability of 
‘divinization’ (theosis). In Bulgakov’s opinion, such divine potentiality is, 
first, the reason why ‘humankind is transcendent to its own self’ and, 
second, the reason why God’s revelation and incarnation is possible. As 
with regard to God, an apophatic approach to the human being was needed 
—so that it could never be ‘defined by any definition’. Despite this, a 
kataphatic approach is possible, because the image of God is revealed as a 
hypostasis, a self-conscious person as a union of spirit and nature. But in 
contrast to the triune God consisting of ‘three hypostases in one nature 
(ousia)’, a human person is a unihypostasis, the limits of which are either 
overcome in love or definitely closed up in egoism. Sharing one nature, all 
humans participate in the positive ‘all-unity’ of creation (or created Sophia). 
Furthermore, a person reflects God’s ‘trihypostaseity’ by the triune 
composition of the soul by will, mind, and feeling, searching for Good, 
Truth, and Beauty (Bulgakov 2012, 289). While the given image of God 
means that the human being is capable of divinization, the ‘likeness’ to God 
is not given, but an ideal towards which the human being must actively 
strive. 

In Unfading Light Bulgakov would go further and _ incautiously 
described Sophia as a ‘fourth hypostasis’ within God (Sergeev 2006, 
101 ff.). Some years later, in Hypostasis and Hypostaticity (1925), he would 
try to clarify the issue by conceiving Sophia not as hypostasis, but as 
‘hypostaticity’, that is, as the capacity to be hypostatized in particular 
hypostases (Bulgakov 2005). In other words, creation’s hypostaticity, 
Sophia, is the condition of the possibility for human beings to interact with 


each other and to transfigure nature. It is the soil from which human ideals 
and culture grow. 


HUMAN CULTURE— CULTURAL PATRIOTISM 
AND CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY 


Unfading Light was written alongside many articles on art and literature 
published in the collection Silent Thoughts (1918). They reflect Bulgakov’s 
cultural embeddedness, as they are mostly related to recent stagings 
(Dostoevsky’s The Possessed and Pushkin’s Mozart and Salieri in the 
Moscow Art Theatre), art exhibitions in Moscow (modern art including 
Picasso, the sculptures of Anna Golubkina), and to Russian thinkers— 
Vladimir Soloviev, Anna Shmidt, Konstantin Leont’ev and Viacheslav 
Ivanov. Furthermore, there are four essays about the flaws of Protestant 
theology, which reflect Bulgakov’s anti-German attitude during the First 
World War. Maybe because of its patriotic drive, Silent Thoughts has been 
neglected by many Western scholars, while some Russian scholars think of 
it as the most ‘Bulgakovian’ of his works. In it he dwells on the ‘crisis of 
culture’ in general and the tragedy of Russia’s intellectuals in particular, 
which consists in quenching their thirst for the world’s transfiguration by 
mangodhood instead of Godmanhood. Bulgakov deals with the tragedy of 
human creativity after the Fall and with the mystical nature of art as an 
expression of the ‘musical correlation between light and darkness’, able to 
produce divinely or demonically inspired icons (Bulgakov 1996, 29, 39). As 
such, the articles on Dostoevsky’s or Picasso’s expressions of modern 
religious agony complement his later work on The Icon and its Veneration 
(1931), and are important with regard to his approach to the ideal 
foundation of Orthodoxy, which ‘is not ethic, but religious, esthetic; it is the 
vision of “spiritual beauty” (Bulgakov 1988, 154). At the same time, 
Bulgakov’s Silent Thoughts is a prelude to his philosophical works written 
between 1918 and 1921 in Crimea, Philosophy of the Name and The 
Tragedy of Philosophy. The former dwells on the incarnation of ideas by 
means of words and on language as a vehicle of divine-human 
communication (Cassedy 1990, 112; Valliere 2010, 189) (see Chapter 19 in 
this Handbook). The latter continues Bulgakov’s thought about the tragic 


character of human creation that stems from human beings’ desire to ‘be 
like God’ by ignoring God’s will (Gen 3: 5) and to create their own 
philosophical systems ex nihilo (Dolgov 1996, 421-2), thereby depriving 
both world and humanity of transcendence. For him, only the Christian 
teachings of the Trinity, the incarnation, and kenosis, together with the 
Chalcedonian formula of the correlativity of Christ’s divine and human 
natures ‘without confusion and without separation’, guarantee human 
dignity and fruitful (synergic) creativity. These insights paved Bulgakov’s 
way to Trinitarian theology (Meerson 1998, 159ff.; Sergeev 2006, 103ff.; 
Reznichenko 2012, 40ff.; see also Chapter 28 in this Handbook). 

As concerns Bulgakov’s patriotic drive, he shared the Romantic idea of 
mankind as an organism and each nation as an organic member with its own 
mission. He valued European culture for its ‘religious foundations laid 
down by the Middle Ages and the Reformation’ (Bulgakov 1994, 23-4), but 
was convinced that Russia should not implement Western modern 
achievements without knowing its own spiritual heritage. In the early 
1910s, Bulgakov politically sided with Peter Struve’s ‘creative, open 
nationalism’, which advocated the equal treatment of all ethnicities and 
peoples of the Russian Empire (or Federation) under the guidance of the 
Russian nation (Usacheva 2011, 73, 75). As for Russia’s ‘mission’, 
Bulgakov believed that Orthodoxy could bring Europe back to its Christian 
roots. He followed Soloviev’s attempts to reconcile the notorious debates 
between Westernizers and Slavophiles as well as his critique of state and 
ethnic nationalisms while promoting a kind of ‘cultural nationalism’ (see 
Rabow-Edling 2006). For Bulgakov, nationality was a lower form of 
‘transcensus’ of the self; the highest form was found in the Church. 
However, the one universal Church speaks to ‘all people’ in different 
languages and therefore ‘national religions’ are legitimate individual forms 
for receiving universal truth (Bulgakov 1911, 298). Hence, for Bulgakov, 
Orthodox faith was the key to Russia’s destiny as a nation (Strickland 2013, 
176). During the apocalyptic events of the First World War, Bulgakov 
advocated Russia’s victory in the spiritual battle against ‘Germanism’ in 
order to save the spiritual organism of Christian Europe (Stroop 2013, 113- 
14). But ‘Russia betrayed its calling and fell’, as Bulgakov wrote in At the 
Feast of the Gods (1918), a dialogue between five interlocutors debating the 
war, the February and October revolutions, the Church Council, and 
Russia’s future. It reflects Bulgakov’s own inner struggles, since he wrote it 


just before making his decision to become an Orthodox priest in June 1918. 
Convinced of the need for a universal spiritual rebirth, he soon was 
‘tempted’ by Catholicism. This experience was reflected in another 
dialogical work titled Under the Ramparts of Chersonesus (1922) (see 
Hallensleben 2005). A few years later, he would put his awareness of a ‘new 
sense of the ecumenical Church’ (Bulgakov 1986, 114) into practice with 
his dedication to the Ecumenical movement (see Gallaher 2002). Never 
neglecting national, but always prioritizing universal values, he opposed the 
cultural relativism of the coeval Eurasian movement (see Kolerov 1994). As 
for Soviet Russia, he likened it to Judas, who despite his betrayal would rise 
from the grave with Christ (see Bulgakov 1931). 

The latter theme is just another example of how the paradigm of the 
‘return of the prodigal son’ motivated both Bulgakov’s personal 
development and his thought on history, religion, and eschatology: in his 
view, the radical departure from God in the age of modernity is an 
important, if not necessary step on humanity’s way back to its Father’s 
house (Bulgakov 1911, 307). The ‘truths’ Bulgakov found on his 
intellectual journey from Marxism to sophiology form the foundation of his 
theology. In it the concept of Sophia is Bulgakov’s answer to the question 
as to how God’s revelation, divine-human creativity, and the world’s 
salvation are possible. 
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' The sophiological concepts of Soloviev’s followers were as disparate as his sources and would 
reach far beyond religious interpretations, as the Soviet thinker Vladimir Vernadsky’s concept of the 
noosphere shows (see Young 2012). 


CHAPTER 17 


PAVEL FLORENSKY: AT 
THE BOUNDARY OF 
IMMANENCE AND 
TRANSCENDENCE 


CHRISTOPH SCHNEIDER 


IN March 1904, at the age of twenty-two, in a letter addressed to his mother, 
Pavel Florensky (1882—1937) outlined his intellectual plans for the future. 
He wrote that his aim was ‘to establish a synthesis of ecclesiality 
(tserkovnost’) and worldly culture’, and ‘to honestly embrace all the 
positive teaching of the Church and the scientific-philosophical worldview 
together with art, etc... .. (Florensky 2015, 543). This statement by the 
young Florensky reads like a personal manifesto and captures the main 
thrust of his theological oeuvre. Yet, it also raises interesting 
methodological questions regarding the concrete character of this 
‘synthesis’ of ecclesial and worldly culture. Florensky’s work was right 
from the beginning motivated by his metaphysical and cross-disciplinary 
interests, and by his search for an integral worldview. It is characterized by 
a bold and extraordinary cross-fertilization among theology, philosophy, 
science, art, and a wide range of other disciplines. Although Florensky 
distinguishes in his work between the ‘empirical’ and the ‘empyrean’ 
spheres of reality (Florensky 2017), there is no simplistic methodological 
dualism between theology, the natural sciences, and the human sciences. 
The fusion of theological and non-theological discourse, and the 


corresponding interpenetration of the ecclesial and cultural spheres, is 
theologically rooted in the asymmetrical, but non-dichotomous relationship 
between nature and grace (cf. Scheelhas 2003, 359). 

Unlike Vladimir Soloviev, who still belonged to the tradition of classical 
science, Florensky assimilated the scientific paradigm changes that 
occurred at the beginning of the twentieth century, such as Georg Cantor’s 
set theory, quantum physics, and Albert Einstein’s theory of relativity 
(Haney 2000). These revolutionary theories shaped his philosophical and 
theological understanding of reality and rationality, and helped him 
articulate his integral worldview. He was convinced that these new 
scientific discoveries undermined the antimetaphysical orientation that 
dominated the second half of the nineteenth century, and that they paved the 
way for what he would later call a ‘concrete metaphysics’. 

When Florensky wrote the above-quoted letter in 1904, he was 
completing his studies in the Department of Higher Mathematics at the 
Physico-Mathematical Faculty of Moscow University. He had studied 
Professor Nikolai Bugaev’s arythmology and monadology, and attended 
Professor Boleslav Mlodzeevsky’s lectures on George Cantor’s set theory, 
actual infinity, and transfinite numbers. Key ideas in Florensky’s 
metaphysics, like the ‘discontinuity’ (preryvnost’) of reality, ‘antinomy’ 
(antinomiia), and ‘contradiction’ (protivorechie), can all be traced back to 
these formative years (Florensky 1996, 632-3; Polovinkin 1996; 
Niederbudde 2006, 129-33). 

In the last year of his studies, Florensky’s friend Boris Bugaev (Andrei 
Bely), the son of his mathematics professor Nikolai Bugaev, introduced him 
to the Symbolist literati around Dmitrii Merezhkovskii (1865—1941) and his 
wife Zinaida Gippius (1869-1945). Many of the themes that fascinated the 
Symbolists also occupy a central role in Florensky’s writings (Ivanova 
2004). But in the following years, his thinking became more consistently 
theological, and more in line with Orthodox Church doctrine. This 
intellectual and spiritual development, culminating in Florensky’s 
ordination to the priesthood in 1911, inevitably estranged him from some of 
the free-spirited Symbolist artists and thinkers (Ivanova 2004, 514). To the 
dismay of his father, Florensky turned down an offer of a research position 
in mathematics, and enrolled at the Moscow Theological Academy in 
Sergiev Posad, where he subsequently taught history of philosophy. 


After the revolution and the closure of the Theological Academy in 
1919, Florensky acted as secretary of the Commission for the Preservation 
of Art and Antiquities of the Trinity St. Sergius Monastery and was engaged 
in scientific research. He worked as an electrical engineer for the State 
Planning Commission for the Electrification of the Soviet Union 
(Glavelektro), and was appointed director of the Department of the Science 
of Materials in the State Experimental Electrotechnical Institute (GEEN). 
Apart from publishing scientific articles, Florensky continued to write about 
language, art, and religion. Despite his significant contribution to the Soviet 
state as a scientist and engineer, he lost the favour of the authorities and was 
exiled, condemned to forced labour, and finally executed in December 


1937.! 


“ACTUAL INFINITY’: THE RECEPTION OF 
GEORG CANTOR’S SET THEORY 


The German mathematician Georg Cantor (1845—1918), in particular his 
theory of actual infinity (Cantor 1932), was one of the major influences on 
Florensky. Cantor’s thought penetrates virtually Florensky’s entire work, 
even if this is not always evident. Florensky explains that for him 
mathematics is the ‘necessary and first presupposition of a worldview’ 
(Florensky 1994, 41). Yet, it is not mathematics as such that fulfils this 
foundational function, but rather the very specific philosophy underlying 
Cantor’s work, whose roots lie in the Platonic and Neoplatonic tradition 
(Hauser 2010). There is a clear affinity between Florensky’s understanding 
of Eastern Orthodox metaphysics and Cantor’s groundbreaking, but also 
highly controversial new theory of actual infinity. In the wake of Aristotle, 
major modern Western philosophers such as Locke, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Leibniz, Kant, and Hegel had denied the existence of actual infinity, and 
only allowed for potential infinity. Infinity, it was argued, can only be 
conceived in terms of a variable that increases infinitely, but not as a 
determinate and complete guantum that lies ‘beyond’ the finite realm. But 
in the last decades of the nineteenth century, Cantor’s set theory introduced 
into mathematics the notion of actual infinity in the form of transfinite sets 
and numbers (Cantor 1932, 378—439). 


The starting point of Cantor’s transfinite set theory was his puzzling and 
counterintuitive discovery that there are sets of numbers whose elements 
can be paired off one for one, even if one set is a subset of the other. In 
Cantor’s terminology, the two sets have the same ‘power’ (Machtigkeit). 
For instance, in 1874 he used the (first version of the) so-called 
‘diagonalization proof’ to show that there are as many rational numbers as 
there are natural numbers. This insight revealed nothing less than that the 
Euclidean axiom ‘that the whole is always bigger than any of its parts’ does 
not apply in infinity (Aczel 2000, 111-17; Huemer 2016, 71—90). 

Cantor calls every set whose elements can be matched to the natural 
numbers, and which therefore possesses the same power as the set of the 
natural numbers, ‘denumerable’, or ‘countably infinite’ (abzahlbar). But he 
also proves that there are infinite sets that are not denumerable 
(tiberabzdhlbar). Thus, the set of the real numbers (the rational and 
irrational numbers) possesses a greater power than the set of the natural 
numbers. The insight that there are at least two different levels of infinity 
was the first step in the direction of a hierarchization of the infinite. Cantor 
comes to the conclusion that mathematics must investigate actual and not 
just potential infinity. He was convinced that, even if there is no end to the 
series of natural numbers, we must presuppose the existence of a closed and 
complete set that contains all the natural numbers. To denote this set, Cantor 
uses the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet Nọ (aleph-zero) (Cantor 1932, 
292-6). 

In his essay On Symbols of Infinity (1904) and later in The Pillar and 
Ground of the Truth (1914), Florensky adopts Cantor’s distinction between 
potential and actual infinity and explains that potential infinity, which the 
philosophical tradition called apeiron, syncategorematice infinitum, or 
schlechte Unendlichkeit (bad infinity), is a variable, indeterminate, 
indefinite, and finite guantum.* This ‘never finished possibility’, which 
Florensky compares to the ‘eternal incompletion of the Tower of Babel’, is 
viewed negatively as an insatiable thirst that cannot be stilled, as an aimless 
yearning that can never be satisfied (Florensky 1994, 81; Florensky 1997, 
27). Actual infinity, by contrast, is fully delimited and determinate. In the 
history of ideas, actual infinity was known as aphorismenon, 
kategorematice infinitum, and proper infinity. Logically and ontologically, 
actual infinity precedes potential infinity. As Florensky argues, potential 
infinity is only possible if limitless change is possible. And limitless change 


requires a ‘domain’ of change that is itself unchangeable. Thus, Florensky 
writes, ‘every potential infinity already presupposes the existence of an 
actual infinity as its super-finite limit; all infinite progress already 
presupposes the existence of an infinite goal of the progress’ (Florensky 
1997, 353, original emphasis; cf. 1994, 84). Due to the discontinuity 
between these two realms, the boundary between the finite, natural 
numbers, and the transfinite numbers can only be overcome by means of a 
leap. 

Drawing on Cantor’s research, Florensky proposes a fundamental 
philosophical and scientific paradigm change. In the post-Kantian era, the 
sciences investigated the world sub specie finiti, that is, the (potential) 
infinite was considered the ideal boundary of the finite, which can never be 
reached. However, Florensky is convinced that Cantor has shown that the 
world must be viewed sub specie infinitatis, that is, that the finite is just a 
special case of the infinite (Florensky 1994, 127). Like Cantor, Florensky 
further distinguishes—within actual infinity—between the transfinite and 
the Absolute (Florensky 1994, 85-6; 1997, 354). The transfinite is a 
mathematically determinate infinity, but the Absolute (the Universal Set, or 
the Set of all Sets) defies mathematical determination and is identified with 
God. Whereas the transfinite can be an object of scientific investigation, the 
Absolute cannot be known (erkannt), but only recognized (anerkannt) 
(Cantor 1932, 205). According to Florensky, the transfinite, the sphere 
between the finite and the infinite (as Absolute), is the realm of the 
heavenly symbols that refer to the Absolute. The transfinite is present in 
human interiority (for human beings are created in the ‘image of God’) as 
well as in the exteriority of nature (i.e. in the structure of the cosmos), and 
both spheres are in a process of deification as they move closer and closer 
to God (Florensky 1994, 126). Progress that remains within the realm of 
potential infinity follows the paradigm of human-godhood (cheloveko- 
bozhestvo), and amounts to an immanentist self-deification. Godmanhood 
(Bogochelovechestvo), by contrast, is the ascent to God mediated by Christ, 
which Florensky conceives in terms of the transfinite (Florensky 1994, 
126-7). 

This dynamic process is possible because the transfinite is itself 
hierarchically structured. Nọ is bigger than all finite numbers, for it contains 


all the natural numbers, but it is the smallest of the transfinite numbers. 
According to Cantor, out of every set a bigger set can be formed with a 


higher cardinality—the so-called ‘power set-—by combining all its subsets 
to a new set. Cantor showed that for any set S with n members, the power 
set of S has 2” members, for every element of the original set is either 
included in a subset, or not included. He realized that it was possible to 
construct a power set for any set, regardless of whether it was finite or 
infinite. He concluded that there must be an infinite hierarchy of ever larger 
infinities: first there is No, the set of the natural numbers, and then the 


power set of Np, followed by the power set of the power set of No, and so 
on. Thus, the first transfinite cardinal number Nọ is succeeded by further, 
potentially infinite transfinite numbers (Nj, No, ... Ny, Ny+1), which in turn 
approximate the next higher class of transfinite cardinal numbers (No, 
No+1::-), and so forth (Niederbudde 2006, 154-6; Huemer 2016, 80-2). 


THE ‘PERICHORETIC’ NATURE OF THE 
TRUTH 


The Pillar and Ground of the Truth (1914) is Florensky’s best-known work 
in the West. Written in the form of twelve letters addressed to his close 
friend and fellow student Sergei Troitsky (1881—1912), it constantly shifts 
back and forth between Florensky’s personal narrative and experience on 
the one hand, and highly abstract theological, philosophical, and 
mathematical reflections on the other. The question this work is trying to 
answer is: How are we to conceive of the Truth (Istina), and how can we be 
certain that we have recognized it? 

First, theologically, the divine Truth is envisaged in terms of a 
perichoretic reconfiguration of the law of identity and the law of sufficient 
reason. These two laws Florensky correlates to intuition and discursion 
respectively. In the light of the experience of the Trinitarian Truth, the law 
of identity (A = A) must be reconfigured. Identity is now based on a kenotic 
and perichoretic act of self-emptying and self-rejection, which at the same 
time enables a person or being (say A) to receive itself back in its self- 
rejection from another (say B). The law of sufficient reason, which 
demands that there must be a sufficient reason for anything to exist, or for 
any event to occur, is reconfigured in the sense that it now functions as the 


infinite, dynamic, but circular movement between A, B, and a ‘third’ (C). 


Truth is thus identified with the Trinitarian perichdrésis*: ‘Truth is the 
contemplation of Oneself through Another in a Third: Father, Son, and 
Spirit’ (Florensky 1997, 37). This Trinitarian notion of identity also serves 
as the ontological paradigm for Florensky’s sophianic understanding of 
creation: The multiplicity of coexistence (in the sense of alterity), and the 
multiplicity of succession (in the sense of temporal change and 
development) are no longer excluded by the severe epistemic and 
ontological restrictions imposed by the law of identity, but rather become 
constitutive of identity. 

Second, anthropologically, Florensky believes that the divine Truth can 
be known in integral knowledge, which involves the cognitive, volitional, 
and affective faculties of the truth seeker. The starting point of his 
investigation is the question of how we can recognize the Truth on the level 
of abstract knowledge and theoretical thought, and how we can be certain 
that we have recognized it. But it soon becomes clear that the intellectual 
quest for the Truth is firmly embedded in the spiritual transformation of the 
entire person. The encounter with the divine Truth not only constitutes an 
‘apophatic challenge’ for human reason, but also for the will and desire 
(Florensky 1997, 344). Drawing on the writings of Archimandrite Serapion 
Mashkin (Mashkin 2016), Florensky defines the certitude that assures us 
that we have recognized the Truth in terms of an ‘intellectual feeling’ 
(intellektual’noe chuvstvo) (Florensky 1990, 23; 1997, 20). In order to 
appropriate the Truth, we must ourselves come to embody the Truth within 
the limits of our creaturely existence, by entering the Divine Triunity. The 
‘I’? must overcome its solipsistic self-enclosure, its self-identity ‘I = I’, by 
ecstatically reaching out to the other, to ‘not-I’. ‘P must incorporate itself 
into the ‘I’ of another, into the ‘Thov’, and thus become capable of knowing 
the other and being known by the other in God. For this reason, knowledge 
is only genuine knowledge if it turns into Jove (Florensky 1997, 53—79). 

Third, epistemologically, Florensky tries to avoid both irrationalism and 
rationalism. But there is disagreement about whether his attempt has been 
successful. Some commentators have argued that he advocates a religious 
epistemology that amounts to fideism (Khoruzhi 1999, 70—96; Trubetskoi 
2015), others believe that he has indeed managed to provide a ‘third way’ 
beyond irrationalism and rationalism (Voronkova 1994, 643). Florensky 
points out that neither intuition (and the law of identity), nor discursion (and 


the law of sufficient reason), can provide metaphysical certitude on their 
own. Whereas intuition tends towards subjectivism, discursive knowledge 
either leads to an infinite regress, or to an arbitrary termination of the 
infinite series of explanatory links (Florensky 1997, 21-33). 

In order to avoid this epistemic impasse, Florensky defines the Truth as 
‘Intuition-Discursion’ (Florensky 1997, 33): If finite intuition is 
supplemented by infinite discursion, the Truth can be thought of as a 
synthesis of an infinite series of grounds; if discursion is supplemented by 
intuition, all the infinite series of grounds of discursion can be synthesized 
into finitude. The encounter with the divine Truth radically challenges the 
rational mind (rassudok) that desperately clings to the laws of rationality. In 
order to let go of the tempting but false security of a merely immanent 
intelligibility, and to appropriate the Truth, an audacious act of faith is 
required (podvig). For this reason, Florensky describes the first phase of 
faith with the Tertullian formula credo quia absurdum est—‘! believe 
because it is absurd’. But Florensky’s metaphysics and epistemology are 
complex. Although he emphasizes that ‘monistic continuity’ between 
human reason and the divine Truth must give way to ‘dualistic 
discontinuity’ (Florensky 1997, 49), he does not advocate a dualism 
between faith and reason. Although the rational mind rebels, the truth 
seeker is able, through faith and trust, to reach the level of the Anselmian 
credo ut intelligam—‘I believe in order to understand’. The encounter with 
the Truth does not take place in a sphere completely beyond reason, in the 
fideistic sense, but initiates the truth seeker into a higher form of rationality. 

According to Florensky, reason (razum) only stops being (sinful) 
rational mind (rassudok) when it comes to know the Truth. It 1s the Truth 
that makes reason ‘reasonable’ (i.e. proper reason), and not reason that 
makes the Truth true (Florensky 1996, 137). Florensky uses the formula 
intelligo ut credam to characterize a third level on which the ‘boundaries of 
knowledge and belief merge’ (Florensky 1997, 47). Florensky’s intention is 
not to elevate knowledge above faith, but rather to express the 
eschatological hope for a complete interpenetration of faith and reason. 


Fourth, /ogically and ontologically, the truth (istina) is an antinomy.4 
For the (sinful) rational mind there is an antinomy between finitude and 
infinitude, intuition and discursion, statics and dynamics (Florensky 1997, 
114, 344-8; cf. Rhodes 2013; Polovinkin 2015, 45-55). Rationality requires 
both norms of reason, ‘finite intuition’ and ‘infinite discursion’, but these 


two principles are at the same time mutually exclusive. However, it is not 


clear how far Florensky’s formal definition of antinomy? is relevant to the 
understanding of his theological examples of antinomy (Florensky 1997, 
121-3). Most of the examples he provides do not entail logical 
contradictions, that is, they do not affirm and deny the same proposition 
(Silberer 1984, 102—5; Trubetskoi 2015). In Florensky’s work antinomy has 
an ontological status. It does not result from a cognitive fallacy that can be 
overcome within the constraints of a univocal logic, by an intensified and 
prolonged mental effort. Rather, it is divine illumination by grace that 
enables us to discern a dynamic interrelationship of complementarity 
between antinomic elements that occurs on a meta-logical level (Slesinski 
1984, 145; Haney 2001, 196-7). 

Fifth, mathematically, Cantor’s notion of actual infinity is key to the 
correct understanding of Florensky’s religious epistemology and 
metaphysics. When Florensky discusses the impasse of discursive 
knowledge and the ‘bad infinity’ of a never-ending concatenation of 
explanatory links, he clearly thinks of discursion in terms of potential 
infinity. But he also points out that intuition on its own cannot provide 
metaphysical certainty either. Only if discursion and intuition are viewed in 
the light of actual infinity, that is, in terms of the transfinite (discursion) and 
the Absolute (intuition), do they become epistemically reliable. On the one 
hand, actual infinity generates the antinomies because it confronts every 
(trans)finite act of knowledge with the absolute and unconditional Truth, 
and thus relativizes its epistemic significance. On the other hand, the 
presence of the infinite in the (trans)finite ensures the rationality of thinking 
because it opens up the possibility of infinite progress and perfectibility. 
Although actual infinity as Absolute can only be recognized in intuitive 
religious experience, every discursive step in the direction of the Absolute 
also contains actual infinity in the form of the transfinite. The transfinite is 
thus that aspect of actual infinity that is open to scientific investigation 
(Haney 2001, 198). 


LANGUAGE BETWEEN ESSENTIALISM AND 
PRAGMATICS 


Florensky’s reflections on language were to a large extent inspired by the 
so-called /miaslavie controversy, which ensued on Mount Athos in the wake 
of the publication of a book on hesychast prayer with the title Jn the 
Caucasus Mountains (1907) (Kenworthy 2014). Its author, Schemamonk 
Ilarion, expressed the controversial view that the name of God invoked in 
the Jesus Prayer was ‘God Himself’. On the one hand the controversy 
stirred up dramatic ecclesiastical and political upheaval, while on the other 
it prompted a prolonged period of philosophical and theological reflection 
on language. Leading Russian religious thinkers such as Florensky, Sergei 
Bulgakov (1871-1944) and later Aleksei Losev (1893—1988) defended the 
Name Glorifiers, and meticulously analysed the linguistic, metaphysical, 
and epistemological implications of their position. 

In the 1920s, Florensky developed his philosophy of language in a more 
systematic way, drawing on the distinction between the divine essence and 
energies associated with the Byzantine mystic and theologian Gregory 
Palamas (1296—1359), as well as on linguists such as Aleksandr Potebnia 
(1835-1891), Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835), and Heymann Steinthal 
(1823—1899) (Kuznetsov 2013). Florensky’s aim was to produce a theory of 
language that combined ontological essentialism with the pragmatic, that is, 
contextual and subjective aspect of linguistic meaning (Seifrid 2005, 87— 
115). According to his realist position, language is capable of manifesting 
the cosmic order, the logos, and words or symbols are the loci of the 
encounter between the cognizing subject and the cognized object. Referring 
to Humboldt’s distinction between language as ergon (‘thingness’) and 
energeia (activity),° Florensky states that there is an inevitable, but also 
fruitful antinomy between these two aspects of language. On the one hand, 
language is determinate, objective, eternal, and transpersonal logos. It is 
‘monumental’, the milieu in which we move, the space which we always 
already indwell as linguistic beings, and the set of unchangeable semantic 
rules without which communication would not be possible at all. On the 
other hand, language is subjective, and enables the interlocutors to express 
what is most personal to them. Looked at from this perspective, linguistic 
meaning is indeterminate, in a constant state of flux, and depends on the 
spontaneous, creative activity of the human mind as well as on contextual 
factors (Florensky 2000a, 144, 153). 

Both the objective and the subjective aspects are inextricably 
intertwined: ‘There is no individual language that is not universal in its 


core; and there is no universal language that is not individual in its 
manifestation’ (Florensky 2000a, 153). However, Florensky argues, in many 
linguistic theories there is an imbalance between the ‘thingness’ of language 
and language as a ‘human activity’. Philosophy often pursues the ideal of an 
artificial, ahistorical, rationalistic language that is mathematically precise 
and free of ambiguities—like the Estonian linguist Iakov Lintsbakh (1874— 
1953). Alternatively, an attempt is made to return to the prelogical, 
elementary chaos from which language originated, to celebrate the freedom 
and naturalness of individual word creations and deformations, 
unconstrained by any semantic rules and conventions—as in the work of the 
Russian futurists (Florensky 2000a, 153-85). 

For Florensky, both attempts distort the true nature and antinomic 
character of language, because they fail to think together the eternal divine 
logos with cultural, synchronic differences and historical, diachronic 
change. His own project can thus be grasped as an attempt to combine 
premodern realism with ‘postmodern’ insights into the pragmatic dimension 
of linguistic meaning. 

Florensky’s philosophy of language and his realist epistemology are 
based on the ontological axiom that all true being must be thought of as 
existing simultaneously in itself, unconnected with everything else (ousia), 
and as directed towards the other, as externally revealing its life (energeia). 
Cognition can be grasped as a synergistic event, mediated by words, in 
which the energy of the cognizing subject is unified with the energy of the 
cognized object. On the one hand, the word is the speaker in the sense that 
it reveals his or her nature. On the other hand, the word is the external 
reality itself, the cognized object, and not just a copy or doublet of the 
object (Florensky 2000a, 262-3). Thus, Florensky rejects the late-medieval 
and modern view that words are (merely) mental representations by means 
of which we depict the inaccessible and unknowable, external world. 
According to him, a genuinely Christian philosophy cannot accept any 
bifurcation between mind-independent being and _ mind-dependent 
cognition, because this inevitably results in a separation between ontology 
and epistemology. As Florensky points out, ‘the act of knowing is not only a 
gnoseological but also an ontological act, not only ideal but also real’ 
(Florensky 1997, 55). 

The name, and particularly the personal name (imia lichnoe), occupies a 
special place in Florensky’s theory of language, because it possesses an 


intensified manifestory power compared to a mere word (Florensky 2000b, 
171-333; Nizhnikov 2013). This idea also underlies the position of the 
Name Glorifiers. As Florensky puts it: ‘The name of God is God, and 
exactly God Himself. But, as he remarks, this statement is only 
theologically legitimate if it is combined with another phrase that expresses 
an apophatic reserve: ‘but God is neither His name, nor His Very Name’ 
(Florensky 2000a, 269).’ This means that the name of God reveals and 
manifests the divine essence. The name is more than itself, it is God 
Himself. But there is an important asymmetry, for God’s essence cannot be 
reduced to His name. Although God is being revealed in His name, He does 
not lose His transcendence and reality. And even if God is known in His 
name, He is not exhaustively known. Thus the divine nature cannot be 
identified with the nature of any name, not even with the nature of His own 
proper name (Florensky 2000a, 270). 

The question about the name of God is also the question about the 
possibility of the symbol. In the symbol, two realities (or energies) are 
unified: the higher divine reality and the lower human reality that 
constitutes the milieu for the reception of the divine reality. The lower 
reality entails the higher one, and the higher one permeates and nourishes 
the lower one. A symbol is something that is ‘more than itself’. It manifests 
something that is not itself; something that is bigger and more valuable than 
itself, but which is essentially revealed through the symbol (Florensky 
2000a, 257, 354, 359). As with the name of God, there is an asymmetry that 
once more shows Cantor’s influence. Although the symbolizing element is 
equal to the whole, to that which is symbolized, the reverse is not the case. 
Likewise, in transfinite set theory, a set and its subset have the same power, 
even if the former contains more elements. 

The pragmatic aspect of linguistic meaning is further analysed by 
Florensky in his essay The Structure of the Word (1922). He draws on 
Potebnia’s distinction between the ‘outer’ and the ‘inner’ form of the word, 
but reverses the meaning of this terminology (Cassedy 1995; Florensky 
2000a, 212-20). For Potebnia, the inner form, the true soul of the word, is 
the stable, enduring and transpersonal semantic core of a word that can be 
retrieved by means of etymological analysis. It leads back to the mythic 
origin of the word, to its objective meaning. For Florensky, by contrast, this 
aspect of the word is only its outer form, its body, consisting of the 
‘phoneme’ and the ‘morpheme’. The phoneme denotes the sound of the 


word, the physical and psycho-physiological aspects of the utterance of the 
word. The morpheme of the word is the concept, the root meaning, the true 
and original meaning of the word that is implied in every usage of a word. 
Like Potebnia, Florensky believes that it is etymological analysis that 
enables us to identify the semantic core of the word. There are many 
examples where he puts this conviction into practice (see e.g. Florensky 
1997, 14-20). 

The telos and purpose of the outer form, however, is the inner form of 
the word, the ‘sememe’, which Florensky also calls the soul of the word. 
The sememe of a word is always determined by the individual speaker and 
by the particular context in which the utterance occurs as a unique and 
unrepeatable event—although it cannot exist without its body, the phoneme 
and the morpheme. Florensky’s aim is to take the pragmatic aspect of 
linguistic meaning seriously, but without abandoning his realist position. 
Also the antinomy between the inner and the outer form of the word, and 
the interplay between the static and the dynamic aspect of linguistic 
meaning, must be interpreted in the light of Cantor’s actual infinity 
(Niederbudde 2006, 369). The word is at once finite and infinite, and exists 
at the boundary between transcendence and immanence. 


ART AND TRUTH: FLORENSKY’S NON- 
NATURALISTIC REALISM 


A great deal of Florensky’s contribution to the history and theory of art 
stems from his time as a member of the Commission for the Preservation of 
the Monuments and Antiquities of the Lavra of the Trinity and St. Sergius 
(1918-1920), and as a professor at the Higher Art and Technical Studios 
(VKhUTEMAS) (1921-1924). Some of the most important texts written 
during this time are Reverse Perspective (written in 1919), Iconostasis 
(1922), On Realism (1923), and Analysis of Spatiality and Time in the 
Works of Visual Art (1925). 

The main aim of Florensky’s theory of art is to present a non-naturalistic 
realist position. He does not view realism as a naturalistic mimesis of 
sensory reality that seeks to depict plain reality through the creation of 
simulacra. Rather, he understands realism in the philosophical and 


ontological sense. Art enables us to come into living contact with the 
noumenal world, to distinguish the ontologically real from the spectral and 
illusionary, and this is only possible by means of specific symbolizations of 
reality (Florensky 2002, 179-82). According to Florensky, in the realm of 
the visual arts, realism is most perfectly embodied in Eastern Orthodox 
iconography. 

Like in his philosophy of language, Florensky anticipates ‘postmodern’ 
insights by emphasizing that any representation of reality is symbolical, that 
is, mediated by signs and cultural codes. Naturalism in the sense of external 
truthfulness to reality, as a passive imitation of the world, is philosophically 
impossible. Every representation is a symbol, and the idea that some works 
of art (or artistic styles) are naturalistic, while others are ‘only’ symbolic, is 
completely implausible. Rather, the differences between works of art are 
due to the various world perceptions and worldviews underlying the 
symbolic expressions and artistic styles. 

In the visual arts, Florensky explains, the artist is faced with the 
challenge of depicting a three- or four-dimensional reality (if one includes 
time) on a bi-dimensional plane. It is again Cantor’s set theory that provides 
the theoretical background for Florensky’s considerations. Cantor defined 
space in terms of points and explained that, surprisingly, it is possible to 
represent space on a surface (or a surface on a line), so that every point in 
the space is mapped onto a point on the surface and vice versa. The reason 
for this is that both sets, the set of the space and the set of the surface, have 
the same ‘power’. What cannot be communicated, however, is the form of 
the object that is represented: ‘The content of space is transmitted, but not 
its organisation’ (Florensky 2002, 258; Niederbudde 2006, 231-5). 

It is impossible, Florensky argues, to depict the sum total of the 
geometric properties of a represented object on a bi-dimensional surface, 
even if some of its properties can be depicted. Given the organizational 
complexity of certain spatial realms in the real world, the human mind has 
to radically select the principle of correspondence between the represented 
object and the representation from a virtually unlimited number of 
possibilities. Thus, also perspectival representation, the linear perspective, 
as it came to dominate Western visual art since the Renaissance era, results 
from very specific artistic and philosophical choices. It was wrongly 
believed, Florensky points out, that only the perspectival depiction of the 
world does justice to actual perception, while any deviation from this norm 


constitutes a violation of the law of perception and a perversion of reality 
itself. Florensky unmasks this view as philosophically unfounded and 
theologically problematic, and critically analyses the presuppositions of the 
linear perspective (Florensky 2002, 261-72). Perspectival representation 
without warrant reduces the complexity and multifacetedness of the space 
of the real world to Euclidean space, ignoring the quite different features of 
physical and physiological space. It results from a rationalism that slavishly 
follows the law of identity and the law of contradiction. 

Following Kant’s epistemology of the transcendental subject, 
perspectival representation posits an absolute, monarchical point, or an 
‘instant-point’ (tochka-mgnovenie), the optical centre of the artist’s right 
eye, from which alone the world can be reliably perceived. Yet, Florensky is 
convinced that the privileging of this point remains arbitrary and 
unjustifiable. It excludes the possibility of an artistic synthesis that is 
informed by the richness and complementarity of a multi-perspectival 
perception of the world. Perspectival representation has no positive content: 
it simply negates all other points in space that could fulfil the same 
epistemic and visual function (Florensky 2000a, 364-5). 

Even a subject-centred theory of perception must acknowledge that the 
artist-observer is not a ‘monocular Cyclop’. Rather, the artist always 
synthesizes at least two different points of view, since the visual image is 
co-constituted by his right and his left eye. Exclusive attention to the point 
of the optical centre of the right eye is thus rendered implausible, and must 
be viewed as an artificial and one-sided abstraction. Moreover, perspectival 
representation requires the motionlessness of the artist, and his or her 
complete psychic and emotional detachment from the external world, as 
well as the immobility of the represented objects. But in order to achieve 
authentic perception the artist must establish a vital relationship to reality 
that is in a continuous state of movement and flux. To depict the life of the 
object and the /ife of the world, and not a frozen stasis, the creative mind of 
the artist should form a synthesis of the series of individual impressions that 
he has experienced (Florensky 2002, 269). 

By the same token, the snapshot (momental’naia fotografiia) is not able 
to artistically represent movement, because it isolates one moment in the 
temporal process, without past and future, thus establishing an antagonism 
between this one moment and all other moments. Historically, Florensky 
explains, naturalism, the linear perspective and the fight against the 


temporal aspect of reality, occurred simultaneously (Florensky 2000c, 236). 
However, temporal extension is a necessary and essential feature of every 
being. To deny that a being possesses extension in the fourth dimension, 
that it exists in time, however long or short the duration of its lifespan may 
be, would amount to denying its existence. A merely three-dimensional 
thing would be an abstraction and could neither be empirically perceived 
nor thought. Even thought processes take place in time and have their 
specific duration. As a two-dimensional cross-section of an oak tree does 
not allow us to see the gestalt of the whole tree, thus a reductive, merely 
three-dimensional representation of an object that abstracts from its 
temporal dimension has no visual resemblance at all to its actual form. 
Neither a single, isolated moment, nor a sequence of different moments, if 
they are considered individually, can manifest the real form of a thing in the 
fourth dimension. The snapshot results from the dictate of the law of 
identity and avoids contradiction, but thereby misses the movement of the 
object. For instance, in the photographic image, the frozen body of a horse 
is eternally hanging in the air. Artistic depiction of a moving horse, by 
contrast, necessarily involves a coincidentia oppositorum in the sense that 
there are anatomical and physical contradictions and inconsistencies 
between the positions of individual body parts. But it is these very 
inconsistencies that enable us to depict the jump of the horse as a whole: 
how it takes off and how it lands again on the ground (Florensky 2000c, 
234). 

But how can the visual arts produce authentic representations of reality? 
How are we to conceive a non-naturalistic realism that allows for the 
temporal dimension of an object or person? For Florensky, the most 
interesting and artistically challenging type of movement is external 
movement that manifests the rhythm of our inner life. Accordingly, it is the 
human face and the subtle changes of the facial expression that draw the 
attention of the artist. Thus, it is in the first place the art of the en face 
portrait that needs to find ways of symbolizing the complexity and 
expressiveness of the human face (Florensky 2000c, 241-4). The 
countenance of a person can only be genuinely portrayed through the 
‘uniform law of its life’, that is, through the ‘form of its personality in time’ 
(Florensky 2000c, 204). The artist must create a ‘biographical synthesis’; 
she must depict the coherence of the entire life and entire development of a 
person (Florensky 2000c, 245). The task is to represent the personality as a 


temporal whole. Florensky uses here one of the most central ideas of his 
thought: Every moment is present and manifest in the whole, but the whole 
is not exhaustively present in any moment. The ‘whole’ is not to be 
conceived of abstractly, as that which is common to all the individual 
moments or phases of life, but rather constitutes a concrete, visible unity. It 
is a person’s ‘spiritual countenance’, ‘idea’ (in the Platonic sense), or 
‘entelechy’. The biographical portrait is supposed to depict the ‘trans- 
temporal unity’ of a person and has an eschatological character. In other 
words, it seeks to anticipate the appearance of the resurrected body 
(Florensky 2000c, 246). 

Florensky considers Orthodox iconography to be the form of visual art 
in which the above outlined aesthetic features are most consistently 
realized. The icon painter often deliberately infringes the law of perspective 
and shows parts and surfaces that cannot be seen simultaneously. For 
instance, three or even four sides of the Gospel are shown at the same time, 
or the face of a saint is depicted in such a way that the surfaces of his 
profile and face view are combined. Orthodox iconography is characterized 
by ‘reverse’ or ‘reversed perspective’ (Antonova 2010). As opposed to 
linear perspective, it uses ‘“polycentredness’ in representation: ‘The 
composition is constructed as if the eye were looking at different parts of it, 
while changing its position’ (Florensky 2002, 204). The same 
polycentredness can be found regarding chiaroscuro, in the sense that there 
is no single source of light, but rather multi-perspectival and contradictory 
illuminations in different parts of the icon. 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter does not provide a comprehensive overview of Florensky’s 
theological and philosophical oeuvre. But the four selected key topics— 
mathematics, truth, language, and the visual arts—demonstrate his 
intellectual strategy, and his unconventional approach to interdisciplinarity. 
Deeply rooted in the Christian-Platonic tradition, Florensky is critical of 
rationalism, empiricism, Kantianism, and positivism. He anticipates 
postmodern insights in the sense that he takes (synchronic) difference, as 
well as time and temporal change, seriously. But whereas postmodern 


thinkers tend to interpret synchronic difference and the flux of time in terms 
of relativistic perspectivism and historicism, Florensky provides difference 
and change with a realist underpinning. And despite his emphasis on 
antinomicity and discontinuity in his conception of truth, he affirms the 
grandeur of reason and rejects irrationalism and fideism. 
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' For a detailed account of Florensky’s life and work see Pyman (2010). 


2 For Florensky’s early reception of Cantor see On Symbols of Infinity (in Florensky 1994, 79- 
128), The Empyrean and the Empirical (Florensky 2017, 25-70), On Types of Growth (in Florensky 
1994, 281-317). 


3 In the Greek patristic era, the term perichdrésis denotes the ‘interpenetration’ of the two natures 
of Christ, or the ‘interpenetration’ of the three divine hypostases (Lampe 1961, 1077-8). 


4 Truth (Istina) is the Triune Subject, while truth (istina), which is knowledge about the Truth, is 
the manifestation of Truth in the spatio-temporal, creaturely realm (Florensky 1997, 106—7). 


> Florensky’s formal logical account of antinomy reads as follows: -p € p: N+ p € -p: ©: pN- 
p N -4 = P. He explains that ‘if the antithesis entrains the thesis and, at the same time, the thesis 
entrains the antithesis, the combination of the thesis and antithesis, if it is not false, is an antinomy’ 
(Florensky 1997, 114). 


Florensky translates ergon as veshchnost’ and energeia as deiatel’nost’ (2000a, 144). 


7 Gourko emphasizes the difficulty of translating this sentence into English (Gourko 2005, 194, 
n18). 


CHAPTER 18 


THE PERSONALISM OF 
NIKOLAI BERDIAEV 


ANA SILJAK 


THERE are few Russian philosophers who have had as significant an impact 
on Western thought as Nikolai Berdiaev. Today he is well known only 
among Russianists, but in the first half of the twentieth century he was 
considered one of the foremost thinkers in Europe. Those who read and 
engaged with his writings included such disparate figures as Jacques 
Maritain, Eric Voegelin, Hannah Arendt, Dorothy Sayers, Dorothy Day, 
Martin Luther King Jr., Reinhold Niebuhr, and Paul Tillich. He contributed 
significantly to the European philosophies of personalism and 
existentialism (on the latter, see Chapter 26 in this Handbook); and he 
became best known as a subtle and prescient analyst of the crises of the 
twentieth century, especially of the evils of totalitarianism. Berdiaev’s 
personalist philosophy, especially its origins in his pre-revolutionary 
writings, will be the focus of this chapter. 

Berdiaev’s personalism developed out of his lifelong obsession with 
freedom. For Berdiaev, nothing was more fundamental to philosophical 
endeavour than the understanding and promotion of personal liberty. 
Towards the end of his life, Berdiaev looked back on his idiosyncratic 
philosophical leanings, his continual rebellion against established modes of 
faith and thought, and his perpetual fear of fully belonging to any group or 
ideological system. He concluded that: ‘Above all things I cherished my 


independence, as indeed, I do now. My whole feeling for life is born of an 
intense love for freedom’ (Berdyaev 1950, 18). 

In part, this love of freedom might have originated in Berdiaev’s 
aristocratic upbringing. He was born in 1874 to a gentry family in Kiev, and 
he grew up almost as an only child (his brother Sergei was 15 years older). 
His family was mostly anti-social—few guests came to the house and each 
family member seemed to live a life separate from the others. As a result, 
Berdiaev grew up entirely unsupervised, and he chose to spend his time in 
solitude, mostly reading books (Lowrie 1960, 21—2). Lack of success in 
school and a disastrous time in the Cadet Corps merely solidified 
Berdiaev’s penchant for solitude. By the time he had entered university, he 
was accustomed to making his own decisions and arranging his life in a 
manner that suited his needs (Berdyaev 1950, 14-15; Lowrie 1960, 27-8). 

Given his aristocratic upbringing, his apprehension of belonging to any 
sort of group, and especially given his later writings on Communism, his 
‘conversion’ to Marxism (as he termed it) may seem unlikely. And yet, 
despite his later condemnation of Marxism as restrictive of human freedom, 
his early embrace of it was precisely out of his love for independence. Not 
only was Marxism a rebellion against the aristocratic class that Berdiaev 
inhabited, but it also seemed, at least on superficial reading, to be a 
philosophy of freedom, especially freedom from the slavery of the 
bourgeois capitalist world that had taken over Europe and was threatening 
Russia. Indeed, Marxism’s rejection of the enslaving qualities of capitalism 
would remain a core part of Berdiaev’s philosophy until his death 
(Berdyaev 1950, 108, 111, 118; Lowrie 1960, 38—40). 

For a time, Berdiaev was wholeheartedly active in the Russian Social 
Democratic movement, to the point that he was eventually expelled from 
university and sent into exile in Vologda. There he met and conversed with 
a number of socialists and Marxists of various types, including Lunacharsky 
and Bogdanov, who began to suspect Berdiaev’s highly idiosyncratic 
approach to Marxist doctrine, accusing him of ‘idealist’ and ‘metaphysical’ 
tendencies (Volkogonova 2010, 52-3). By 1902, Berdiaev had proven these 
critics correct. In his article for the symposium Problems of Idealism, 
Berdiaev provided an initial sketch of the elements that would later become 
his full-fledged personalist philosophy. This article led him to be labelled as 
a ‘traitor’ to the Marxist cause, and it ended his sojourn with Russian 
Marxism. In time, through his encounter with Sergei Bulgakov, Dmitri 


Merezkovskii, and Zinaida Gippius, he abandoned most of his Marxist 
beliefs and embarked on the spiritual quest that would lead him back to the 
Russian Orthodox Church around 1907 (Berdyaev 1950, 162-5; 
Volkogonova 2010, 78-9). 

The article in Problems of Idealism is entitled ‘The Ethical Problem and 
Idealism’, and it begins with an assertion as controversial in his own time as 
in our own: that an ethical system is a liberating force, indeed, ‘a 
revolutionary idea, a symbol of revolt’. The progressive nature of the 
ethical is located, for Berdiaev, in the Kantian opposition between ‘what is’ 
and ‘what ought to be’. Despite the efforts of positivists and ‘evolutionists’, 
human beings cannot avoid distinguishing between ‘is’ and ‘ought’, and any 
criticism of the existing state of things, no matter how trivial, presupposes 
this binary. Indeed, Berdiaev is withering about ethical positivism, ‘The 
denier of “what ought to be” betrays himself at every step and falls into the 
most monstrous contradiction with his own anti-ethical assertions’ 
(Berdiaev 2003, 162-3). 

All of these philosophies, for Berdiaev, share the same general problem: 
through their analysis and privileging of ‘what is’, they precisely trap 
human beings in the empirical world, the world of external causality, from 
which there is no escape. By contrast, morality indicates a set of values 
outside of the empirical world of necessity, thus giving the individual a 
place from which to critique what exists and from which to pursue the 
possibility of reform and transformation. A moral compass points to the 
possibility of a different mode of being, and guided by that compass, people 
escape the tyranny of what exists and have the potential to act. Morality is 
thus ‘progressive’, and ‘progress, or movement toward the supreme goal, 
takes place through great dissatisfaction’ with the world as it is (Berdiaev 
2003, 168-9). 

Moreover, Berdiaev argues that a system of ethics liberates the human 
person because, following Kant, the premise and end goal of all ethics is the 
‘absolute value of a human being’, and therefore, ‘the fundamental idea of 
ethics is the idea of the person’. Value, for Berdiaev, consists of the 
potential of each person equally to realize the ‘ought’ in himself and in the 
world. No true moral system can subordinate the individual to a larger 
group, whether state or society. Instead, true morality is ‘an internal, 
individual problem of the human “T” as it strives to ideal perfection’. Here, 
the liberation of the person stems from the categorical rejection of treating 


any person as a means to a particular end, even the end of general welfare. 
Again, restating Kant, the human being is ‘an end in itself, who from the 
moral point of view cannot be treated as a means’ (Berdiaev 2003, 170). 
Berdiaev ridicules utilitarianism, arguing that it is a ‘deeply reactionary’ 
philosophy, one that not only fails to define why ‘pleasure’ should be the 
end of life, but more importantly, never defines why the pleasure of one 
individual should be sacrificed for the pleasures of the greatest number 
(Berdiaev 2003, 168). 

Berdiaev notes the controversial nature of his assertion that morality 
leads to liberation. In his view, the popular perception of morality as 
constraint stems from a peculiarly modern, bourgeois understanding of two 
concepts: duty and freedom. For the modern man, duty connotes self-denial, 
and freedom, in bourgeois liberalism, is defined as ‘absence of constraint’. 
In this manner, morality and freedom are defined as opposites. Berdiaev 
argues that the modern, liberal definition of freedom is too narrow, focused 
entirely on ‘negative freedom’, to follow individual inclinations without 
restriction. True freedom, for Berdiaev, is ‘positive freedom’, the freedom 
to act upon existing reality in full ‘internal spiritual creativity’. Morality, as 
Berdiaev defines it, creates the space for positive freedom by providing an 
ideal of perfection that allows each human being to transcend the 
limitations of the given nature of the world (Berdiaev 2003, 187-8). 

In ‘The Ethical Problem’, Berdiaev develops the implications of his 
understanding of ethics for the social and political spheres, arguing that his 
understanding of ethics naturally leads to the central importance of 
individual, natural, and pre-political human rights. The absolute value of the 
human person was the basis for ‘inalienable personal rights’, which, 
according to Berdiaev, can be subordinated to no other principle, including 
popular sovereignty. ‘Legal and political progress’, he writes, 


is nothing other than the realization and guaranteeing of the absolute natural rights of man 
... But natural rights themselves are not subject to any valuation, whether from the point of 
view of public benefit, public well-being, public adaptability, and so forth, for they already 
represent an absolute value. (Berdiaev 2003, 178-9) 


The struggle for these rights is the highest form of progressivism, because it 
entails protecting the rights of others, including the ‘working classes’. 
Furthermore, the cause of social justice can only claim legitimacy if it 
recognizes the inviolability of the rights of every human person. Berdiaev 


goes so far as to deny the possibility of any conflict between the personal 
and the social, arguing that true recognition of personhood in oneself and in 
others is the route towards living socially. After all, he asks, ‘Can the 
internal self-determination, moral freedom, and recognition of the absolute 
value of the person be reconciled with external oppression, with 
exploitation by other people and by whole groups, with violation of human 
dignity by public institutions?’ (Berdiaev 2003, 188). 

‘The Ethical Problem of Idealism’ thus contained the seeds of Berdiaev’s 
philosophy of personalism, which he would continue to develop all of his 
life. The inadequacy of modern philosophy in the realm of freedom, the 
necessity of a transcendent, ethical absolute for freedom, the nature and 
value of the person, and the relationship of the person to society and the 
state would all be explored in works published between 1906 and his 
emigration to Europe in 1922. 

In 1909, Berdiaev and other ex-Marxists published a famous collection 
of essays, Vekhi or Landmarks, that would cause progressives to label them 
as ‘reactionaries’ (Spinka 1949, 33). The book openly critiqued the 
prevailing atheism of the Russian intelligentsia and called for a re- 
examination of liberal and radical ideas. Despite this open turn against the 
dominant intellectual culture of his day, Berdiaev could not find a home, of 
course, in wholeheartedly reactionary or even conservative circles. He 
remained a critic both of the Russian autocracy, and of the Russian 
Orthodox Church for allying itself uncritically with that autocracy. 
Throughout the early twentieth century, he sought a new Christian approach 
to the burning questions of the day, what he called ‘a new religious 
consciousness’ in which the ‘will of God’ would not conflict with the ‘rights 
of man’ (Spinka 1949, 44). 

Of central importance was his Meaning of the Creative Act, a book he 
finished writing in 1914 and published in 1916. Indeed, Berdiaev saw 
Meaning of the Creative Act as one of his most important publications, and 
he repeatedly returned to it throughout his life (Berdiaev 1950, 100-1, 207— 
21). The main focus of the book was creativity (a crucial philosophical 
topic for Berdiaev), but his concept of creativity was firmly rooted in what 
he called a new Christian ‘anthropology’, which could be ‘founded only 
upon the revelation of Christ’, and in which there is a ‘religious 
comprehension of the Anthropos as a divine person’ (Berdiaev 2009a, 78, 


18) This anthropology would then form the basis for the theory of 
personalism that animated his subsequent works. 

Berdiaev exported his personalist ideas into Europe in several books 
written after his emigration in 1922, especially in The Destiny of Man, The 
Fate of Man in the Modern World, Spirit and Reality, and a number of 
articles, all of which popularized his personalism throughout Europe and 
North America. His distinct philosophy would serve to make him a 
powerful critic of the perils of Western modernity, especially of the 
ideologies of liberalism, communism, and fascism. 

Subsequent sections of this chapter will provide a full picture of crucial 
aspects of Berdiaev’s personalist philosophy, tracing their origins in the pre- 
revolutionary period and demonstrating their continuity in emigration. The 
final section will reveal the particular way Berdiaev’s personalism framed 
his understanding of the inter-war Europe that welcomed him in 1922 and 
allowed him to become a powerful critic of European modern life. 


FREEDOM 


At the heart of Berdiaev’s philosophy of personalism lay his particular, 
idiosyncratic view of freedom. ‘I might say that all my life I was engaged in 
hammering out a philosophy of freedom’, he wrote in 1947 (Berdyaev 
1950, 46). At first, in essays such as ‘The Ethical Problem of Idealism’, 
freedom, for Berdiaev, was linked, in Kantian fashion, to a spiritual 
‘absolute’. Over time, however, Berdiaev’s original Kantianism was 
superseded by a more specifically Christian worldview. Berdiaev began to 
see Christianity as the only religion that specifically guaranteed human 
freedom, because he saw the figure of Christ as the liberator of mankind. 

In Meaning of the Creative Act, Berdiaev echoed Rousseau in the first 
sentence of his introduction: ‘The human spirit is in prison’ (Berdiaev 
2009a), but for Berdiaev the prison was not society but the entire fallen 
human world. Human beings were originally created as free, in the image 
and likeness of their fully free God. But human freedom was distorted by 
the Fall, a tragic misuse of the original freedom which led to its opposite— 
human enslavement to the created world. Echoing his earlier, Kantian, 
reasoning, Berdiaev described the fallenness of man as a descent into the 


empirical realm, into the captivity of being ‘caused’ by the natural world. In 
Berdiaev’s words, ‘Fallen man, now become a natural being, fettered by 
necessity, is powerless to free himself from his captivity and slavery’ 
(Berdyaev 2009a, 79). To the extent that human beings are part of nature 
they are governed by nature, caused by the laws of nature, and therefore 
trapped in the natural world. By no power of their own can human beings 
liberate themselves from nature. 

By the 1920s, Berdiaev’s understanding of freedom became still more 
radical: he began to see freedom as sui generis, preceding being itself, and 
even existing outside of God’s omnipotence. Relying on the teachings of 
mystics such as Meister Ekhardt and Jakob Boehme, Berdiaev located 
freedom in the ‘Ungrund’, the nothingness out of which God created the 
universe. Because of this, Berdiaev argued that God operated in freedom 
and had no power to eliminate it. In his words, God ‘has no power over 
non-being, over the uncreated freedom which is impenetrable to him’ 
(Berdyaev 2009d, 25). In short, for Berdiaev, freedom was the ultimate 
value of all of existence and was inalienable. 

Liberation—true and final freedom—came with the Christian religion. 
As Berdiaev explains in Meaning of the Creative Act, the Incarnation of 
Christ broke the fetters of slavery to necessity. Christ, as Godman, took on 
the natural, human body and thus entered into the human captivity to 
nature. But then, as God, He revealed the power of the spiritual to 
overcome the bonds of the natural, lifting human nature into the ‘higher 
divine spheres of being’ (Berdyaev 2009a, 79). Later, in Destiny of Man, he 
adds that Christianity gives to humanity the crucial, but terrifying revelation 
that people are ‘outside nature, outside this world’. Indeed, they contain 
within themselves the ‘Divine idea’, which they are free to ‘realize or 
destroy’ (Berdyaev 2009d, 53). Freedom came into the world through 
Christ, and only through freedom can human beings attain to the divine. 

Berdiaev was careful to clarify what he meant by freedom. As early as 
his 1902 essay, and long before Isaiah Berlin made the distinction famous, 
Berdiaev insisted on the crucial difference between ‘positive’ and ‘negative’ 
freedoms. Negative freedom is a modern concept, defined as ‘arbitrary free 
will’ in a world where no absolute truth 1s recognized. ‘Empty, purposeless, 
without an object’, such a freedom is a mere ‘freedom from’, and is 
therefore utterly powerless to liberate anyone (Berdyaev 2009a, 153, 147). 
According to Berdiaev, one who possesses only negative freedom feels 


‘estranged from the world’ and that ‘the world is always violating him’ 
(Berdyaev 2009a, 153). Berdiaev repeated this distinction in his later works. 
Without the striving for ‘superhuman’ realities, negative freedom remains 
trapped in the empirical natural world and is therefore illusory (Berdyaev 
2009e, 35). 

Only by recognizing supernatural reality, by ‘transcending and going 
beyond the order of nature’, can human beings gain the power for true 
liberation. Transcendent freedom is ‘positive freedom’, or ‘freedom for’, 
that is, freedom as the ability to create something new out of the empirical 
and given world, freedom as the ability to ascend to the divine. Positive 
freedom, for Berdiaev, is the ultimate power because it has the capacity to 
imitate God and create something out of nothing (Berdyaev 2009a, 145, 
147). 


THE PERSON 


Next to freedom, at the heart of Berdiaev’s personalism lies his core belief 
in the primacy of the ‘person’, whose value is absolute and incomparable. 
Berdiaev was as uncompromising in his view of personality as he was in his 
view of freedom, as summed up by his radical statement in Destiny of Man: 
‘Personality is a higher value than the state, the nation, mankind or nature, 
and indeed it does not form part of that series’ (Berdyaev 2009d, 55). As 
such, for Berdiaev, every philosophy, theology, morality, and political 
theory had to begin with the irreducibility and inviolability of the human 
person. 

In ‘The Ethical Problem and Idealism’, Berdiaev’s personalism rests on 
a Kantian foundation. As he grew closer to the Orthodox Church, however, 
he began to see secular justifications of personhood as inadequate. By 
themselves, living in the natural world devoid of the supernatural, 
individual human beings cannot find a source for their value as individuals. 
In Meaning of the Creative Act, he explains that ‘Man is not only of this 
world, but of another world ... and experiences himself as man, as a 
spiritual fact outside nature, outside this world’ (Berdiaev 2009a, 61). 

He further develops this connection between personhood and the 
supernatural later, in Destiny of Man and in other works. Nature itself 


cannot provide value; it cares about each individual only as ‘subordinate to 
the life of the genus’, subject to the forces of nature. To find value in human 
life, especially value for each individual human being, one has to look 
outside of nature, to ‘universals’, or ‘superpersonal values’ (Berdyaev 
2009c, 37) where the person finds ‘an ontological ground to give it its chief 
substance’ (Berdyaev 2009e, 85). But these universals and superpersonal 
values are not mere abstractions, derived from human reason. Their source 
is God, the “supreme value’, without whom no other values would exist. 
Berdiaev states it quite plainly: 


the existence of personality presupposes the existence of God; its value presupposes the 
supreme value—God. If there is no God as the source of superpersonal values, personality 
as a value does not exist either; there is merely the individual entity subordinate to the 
natural life of the genus. (Berdyaev 2009d, 55) 


But God does more for personality than merely provide the ontological 
grounding for personalism, He ‘creates’ persons. In Meaning, Berdiaev 
asserts that each person is made in the ‘image and likeness of God’, an 
assertion that then leads to a number of implications for personhood. First, 
by being the image of God, a person shares in the infinite value of God. 
Second, because man is the image and likeness of Absolute Being, man is in 
fact ‘a little cosmos, who includes everything in himself’. As such, each 
person is elevated above the empirical reality of the natural world and 
understands himself to be ‘a spiritual fact outside nature, outside this world’ 
(Berdyaev 2009a, 53, 51, 61). Finally, as the image of the Creator, the 
person is also a ‘creator’, called to creativity as ‘theurgy, God-activity, 
activity together with God’ (Berdyaev 2009a, 126). The person, then, is a 
supremely valuable being, a being of infinite potential, one that has the 
power to ascend to the divine. 

There is no doubt, however, that human beings are also fallen. 
According to Berdiaev, the Orthodox faith has a particular view of the Fall, 
in which ‘the image of God in man is dimmed’. Berdiaev interprets the Fall 
as a ‘fall’ into ‘nature’, where man becomes ‘fettered by necessity’, and 
‘powerless to free himself ... to return to his divine origins’ (Berdyaev 
2009a, 47, 79). Liberation, then, comes from Christ, whom Berdiaev, 
influenced by Vladimir Soloviev, terms the Godman, the ‘absolute divine 
Man’. Through the incarnation, God takes a natural human body, 
descending into nature to lead human beings to the divine. The Godman 


thus reveals the power of every human being to transcend nature and 
achieve divinity (Berdyaev 2009a, 79). 

In every aspect of Berdiaev’s personalism, freedom is paramount. The 
person is free when he can lift himself out of the necessity of the natural 
world, and he must be free to attain the divine. He must be free in order to 
create as the Creator does, out of freedom. And this true, positive freedom 
is guaranteed by the Son of God, who is the embodiment of the higher, 
absolute value that liberates human beings, the Truth that sets people free. 
The person, then, is the partly Divine, partly natural creature who contains 
within himself pure, unlimited creative potential, who must be free in order 
to fulfil his divine, creative calling. 

In Destiny of Man, Berdiaev was careful to clarify the uniqueness of the 
personalist view of the community and society. Though persons are 
uniquely individual and have infinite value, properly understood, they are 
not isolated one from another. Just as (in the Christian tradition) God as a 
Person presupposes the other persons in the Trinity—the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, and relates to them in love, so also does God as a person relate to 
each human person in love. Moreover, this love does not limit or coerce the 
other, but rather demands freedom for the other, so that true, free love can 
flourish. Following from this religious principle, Berdiaev insists that 
personalism ‘is impossible without love and sacrifice, without passing over 
to the other, to the friend, to the loved one’. Like the relationship within the 
Holy Trinity, the relationship among human beings implies ‘mutual love 
and intercommunion’ (Berdyaev 2009d, 57). But true intercommunion 
among people places an obligation on each person to honour the full 
freedom of other persons. In order for a true, loving relationship to exist, 
each person must desire that his other be fully free to love, and must limit 
his own freedom for the sake of the freedom of others. ‘Freedom is the love 
of freedom for the other, for the one who thinks differently, for the one who 
believes differently. Love of freedom depends on self-limitation in the name 
of the freedom of the other’ (Berdiaev 1931, 62). 

In this manner, the full freedom of the human person formed the basis of 
Berdiaev’s philosophy. It would determine how he viewed the Church, the 
state, and the crisis of modernity that became so evident in European 
society between the two world wars. 


THE PERSON AND THE CHURCH 


From the earliest years of his journey to Christianity until the end of his life, 
Berdiaev was insistent on the incompatibility of Church and state. His turn 
towards Orthodoxy was tempered with his refusal to submit to the dominant 
Russian Orthodox celebration of autocracy. For him, the theocratic impulse 
was perhaps one of the most dangerous of all religious inclinations. In 1908 
he asserted in no uncertain terms that a ‘Christian, theocratic state is a lie’ 
and that people had long ago sensed ‘the lie of the Christian state, and the 
religious falsity of autocratic papism and theocratic autocracy’ (Berdiaev 
1910, 219). 

In a pamphlet entitled ‘The Free Church’, published in 1917 in the wake 
of the downfall of the Russian autocracy, Berdiaev carefully elucidated his 
position on the necessity of the separation of Church and state in the new, 
‘democratic’ Russia. For him, this separation was grounded in an 
inescapable interpretation of the New Testament command to ‘render onto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and onto God the things that are God’s’. 
In Berdiaev’s view, by this simple statement, Christ not only justified the 
state as a necessary institution in a fallen world, but also radically separated 
this institution from that of the Church, thus guaranteeing the full 
independence of the Church in human life, and the full freedom of believers 
within the state (Berdiaev 1917, 14). 

For Berdiaev, the Church was tasked with preserving what he believed 
to be the first and paramount freedom: freedom of conscience. In Destiny of 
Man, Berdiaev explained the central character of freedom of conscience: 
Through conscience alone, a person stands before God and becomes 
‘receptive to His message and hears His voice’, and his ‘divine image and 
likeness’ are most fully expressed. As such, conscience is the source of true 
human judgements about the world and, for this reason, it must be fully 
free, especially from the limitations of the world, including from the 
coercion of every kind of external authority. Conscience errs only if it is 
‘perverted by sin’, or if it is ‘enslaved or seduced by the world’, and only 
full freedom will return the conscience to the truth. Repentance itself, for 
Berdiaev, is the freedom to turn away from sin (Berdyaev 2009d, 167-8). 

Berdiaev’s conception of the Church was heavily influenced by the 
theology of the nineteenth-century Slavophile, Aleksei Khomiakov, 


particularly Khomiakov’s Orthodox conception of a kind of fraternal 
conciliarity captured in the Russian word sobornost’. As a ‘sobor’ (council), 
the Church is a fully voluntary gathering of free persons united in God. The 
unity is both external, as a ‘union of souls’, and internal to the person, since 
every person ‘bears in his own conscience the common fate of his brothers 
in spirit’ (Berdiaev 1917, 4). Moreover, the unity transcends time and space 
for, in the Church, the person is one with all brethren in the spirit in 
whatever place or time they may have lived. Indeed, sobornost’ in this 
sense is so central to the lived experience of the Church and its members 
that ‘sobornost is one of its ontological qualities’ (Berdyaev 2009g, 329). 
Misconceptions about the Church arise when people see it as a mere 
empirical reality, an institution with “bricks and mortar, ceremonies ... and 
a hierarchy’. For the unbeliever, this is all that is visible. But for the 
believer, who enters with faith, the Church is the revelation of the ‘whole 
plenitude of being, of the life of humanity, and of the world in a state of 
Christianization’. For this reason, Berdiaev argues that the only community 
that permits the full flourishing of the person, preserving freedom of 
conscience, is the Church. It is thus ‘social’ in the ‘deepest sense of the 
word’ (Berdyaev 2009g, 329, 331). 

Berdiaev’s later thoughts on apostolic succession and church tradition, 
as expressed in Freedom and the Spirit and Destiny of Man, are properly 
understood within this context. They are ‘supra-personal’ experiences, 
given to each person through the Church, which is the wellspring of ‘the 
creative spiritual life transmitted from generation to generation, uniting the 
living and the dead and thereby overcoming death’. Tradition and 
succession unite the Church over time and welcome each new member into 
the truth that is eternal. By no means is tradition an external authority, 
binding individuals or coercing their conscience. Indeed, for Berdiaev, 
coercion is impossible within the Church. Church authority can never 
enforce anything, precisely because the conscience is free—so that every 
real church authority is one that is assented to by the members of the 
Church itself (Berdyaev 2009g, 330-1). Berdiaev chastises both the Eastern 
and Western Churches for their erroneous understanding of its authority, 
leading, in the West, to Papocaesarism, and in the East to Caesaropapism 
(Berdyaev 2009d, 168). 

Error within the Church can lead to heresy and to discord, but the 
answer can never be persecution. Heresy in particular, for Berdiaev, is 


usually a ‘one-sided’ or erroneous exaggeration of the truth. The Church’s 
answer to heresy must be the fullness of truth expressed in love, respecting 
the believer’s full freedom to assent to or to reject the truth. By definition, 
coerced acceptance of truth cannot exist, coercion can merely restrict the 
external expression of a particular belief. As such, then, coercion achieves 
nothing except the opposite of what it hopes to achieve (Berdyaev 2009d, 
170-1). 

Especially during his years in emigration, Berdiaev was vociferous 
against what he called heresy hunting—the continual desire to locate and 
expunge ideas believed to deviate from church tradition. For him, this led to 
a number of different evils, all worse than the purported heresies to be 
eliminated. In the first place, the persecution of heretics encourages a 
pharisaical, legalistic approach to the Church in those who pursue it, which 
eventually can lead to sectarianism. Second, anger against heresy, a desire 
to coerce heretics into truth, undermines the very foundations of that truth. 
It distorts brotherhood and promotes violence (Berdyaev 2009d, 170-1). 

Most importantly, for Berdiaev, coercion within the Church leads to a 
deadly temptation to use force against the enemies of the Church. Since the 
Church itself has no instruments of violence, the Church then turns to the 
world, and especially to the state, to assist in attacking heretics. And this is, 
for Berdiaev, a fundamental error, because it brings together that which, 
according to Scripture, must always be separate: the Kingdom of God and 
the Kingdom of Caesar. By doing so, the Church descends into ‘the 
kingdom of necessity’, and essentially loses its freedom. It leads to the 
‘enslavement of the Church to the state, with the weapons the Church has 
used’. Once the Church is enslaved to the state, it loses the ability to 
perform one of its essential tasks, which is to preserve the human person 
from the world and from the state. In his words ‘the Church that reigns in 
the state and through the state is a dependent church, it loses its freedom 
and cannot be the source of freedom and defend freedom’ (Berdiaev 1917, 
12, 17). 


THE PERSON AND THE STATE 


Berdiaev was philosophically quite hostile towards the state, the ‘Kingdom 
of Caesar’, in which the human person is least free. His scepticism of state 
power emerged quite early in his philosophical development, and in 
Meaning of the Creative Act he provides one of his earliest justifications of 
his hostility to statism: The state is an institution built entirely for the 
fallenness of human beings. It is rooted in law, and ‘every legal system is a 
legalization of man’s distrust of man: it is constant fear, constant 
expectation of a blow in the back’. Of course, the state is unavoidable in the 
fallen world, as it fights against ‘the consequences of sin’, by limiting the 
expression of the sin of men against other men (Berdyaev 2009a, 277). 
Later, in Destiny of Man, he clarifies that Christianity may preach the 
higher law of love of neighbour, but until that love is fully realized, the state 
is necessary because ‘even if I have no love I must not steal, must not 
commit murder’. As an institution, it is at best, however, a necessary evil, 
‘contaminated with sin’. Those who see the state as a solution to every 
human problem fail to recognize that the institution at all times expresses a 
‘will to power and an inclination to overstep its borders’, and is thus a 
‘demonic principle’ (Berdyaev 2009d, 101, 102, 196). Most importantly, it 
has no interest in or respect for the human person, ‘the inner world of the 
individual and his destiny are closed to it’. The person and the state must 
remain in permanent state of tension and distrust. For these reasons, the 
state cannot be redeemed: 


The state cannot be sacred and absolute, it cannot be in the least like the Kingdom of God, 
because it is always based on compulsion ... All forms of the state are temporal and 
transitory, not one of them may be treated as absolute or regarded as sacred. 


One type of state may be, in particular instances, superior to another, but no 
type of state is ideal. Democracy and autocracy alike can lead to tyranny 
(Berdyaev 2009d, 195-8). 

As mentioned above, in 1917, in ‘The Free Church’, Berdiaev was 
categorical about the importance of separating Church and state. Through 
Christ, as revealed in scripture, the Kingdom of Caesar was finally and 
irrevocably separated from the Kingdom of God, and hence the full 
possibility for human freedom was proclaimed. With this separation of 
Church and state, Christ ‘confirmed the freedom of the Church and freedom 
of religion’, and Christianity was thus the first religion to limit the power of 
the state, in a manner unthinkable in the pagan world (Berdiaev 1917, 14). 


Most importantly, by separating the two kingdoms, Christianity proclaimed 
for itself the power to defend the person against the state. As he clarified in 
Destiny of Man: 


The value of personality is hierarchically higher than that of the state— personality belongs 
to eternity and the state to time, personality bears the image and likeness of God and the 
state does not, personality is going towards the Kingdom of God and may enter it, which the 
state never can. (Berdyaev 2009d, 195, 198) 


Christianity can ask the person to submit to the state as a part of Christian 
humility, and the person can obey it and even sacrifice for it. But in no 
sense does Christianity ask Christians to see the state as sacred. 

Indeed the historical error of Christians, for Berdiaev, was precisely this: 
theocracy, divine-right monarchy, and even the political power of the 
Catholic Pope were all violations of the necessity to separate the Kingdom 
of God from the Kingdom of Caesar. All three Christian denominations 
were guilty of the conflation of the Kingdom of God with the Kingdom of 
Caesar. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE PERSON 


From 1907 on, Berdiaev believed that the central principle of politics and 
the only principle that remained absolute was the ‘inalienability of [a 
person’s| freedom of conscience and other rights’ (Berdiaev 1907, 421). 
Moreover, in multiple texts, Berdiaev definitively and radically argued that 
the only grounding for universal personal rights is Christianity, and the only 
institution capable of defending rights is the Church. 

By philosophically proclaiming the absolute value of each person as 
made in the image and likeness of God, and by demanding the freedom of 
each person to attain Godliness, Christianity provides the pre-political 
grounding for universal human rights. As early as 1910, Berdiaev makes the 
distinct argument that Christianity is the sole source of universal, personal 
human rights. Indeed, in his words, ‘In the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and Citizen is the breath of the Spirit, the historical origin of the 
Declaration is religion’ (Berdiaev 1910, 113). For rights to be truly 
inalienable, so that ‘no will of the people and no power can take them 
away’, rights have to be grounded in the transcendent, grounded in the 


‘higher will’ that grants to each person the ‘inalienability’ of his or her 
rights (Berdiaev 1907, 421). Moreover, these rights are rooted in a person’s 
God-like nature, and they ‘presuppose both the existence of the human soul 
and its eternal character, and the existence ... of God’ (Berdiaev 1923, 124). 

There is no doubt that Berdiaev’s most radical political claim is that 
rights can only be defended vis-a-vis the state with an extra-political 
guarantor: the Church. The state cannot be the source of rights, because the 
state, always corrupted by power, has no interest in the uniqueness of 
personality. Even popular sovereignty, as championed by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, cannot be the source of rights: “When the personality and its 
freedom are placed in dependence on the will of the people, when the 
sovereignty of any form of human power is acknowledged, then the person 
loses his absolute character, and his rights to freedom fall because of 
accidental human passions’ (Berdiaev 1907, 421). 

For Berdiaev, the separation of the Kingdom of God from the Kingdom 
of Caesar is the only true way to guarantee the freedom and rights of the 
person. When the Kingdom of God is seen as separate from the Kingdom of 
Caesar, then the Church is entirely free from the state—and the Church 
becomes the institution that protects and defends the person from the 
violations of the state. For Berdiaev, the freedom of the Church from state 
authority is thus paramount. In his words: 


the inalienable and sacred freedom and rights of man are founded in the Church of Christ, 
which proclaims the infinite nature of the human soul and defends it from the unlimited 
violations of the external state and society. This is the eternal truth of the universal Church 
... The free Church also signifies the affirmation of freedom in the state, the protection of 
the eternal rights of the human soul against the encroachments of state and society. 
(Berdiaev 1923, 121) 


THE PERSON AND MODERNITY 


Berdiaev’s personalism was, in part, a positive set of principles designed to 
guide interaction between the person, society, and the state. It was also, 
most influentially, a basis for a critique of modernity, especially after 1917. 
Berdiaev offered personalist critiques of modern phenomena, including 
liberal capitalism, socialism, fascism, and Nazism. Indeed, at no time did 
Berdiaev fully accept the philosophies of modernity—indeed, even his early 


turn to Marxism originated in his rejection of the growing encroachment of 
bourgeois liberalism in Russia. 

During the First World War, Berdiaev grew increasingly pessimistic 
about the modern emphasis on science and technology as the paths to a 
better future. In the case of liberal capitalism, this led to the objectification 
of human beings, their reduction to playthings of the laws of nature, and 
their isolation as ‘individuals’ with no higher purpose, only purely negative 
freedom. In 1914, he vehemently attacked the bourgeois ‘spirit’ for 
producing ‘a false and mechanical civilization’, one that reduced 
‘everything to one level, depersonalizing man and depriving him of value’ 
(Berdyaev 2009a, 292). 

At first, Berdiaev was tempted to see Marxism as a refuge from the 
encroachments of the bourgeois world, especially in its critique of the 
alienation of labour. But it did not take long for him to see that Marxism 
itself borrowed extensively from the capitalist values of mechanization and 
industry. Even more frightening was the fact that in its earliest days, 
Marxism was exhibiting signs of being a false collectivity, a secular religion 
that, unlike Christianity, was determined to sacrifice individuals in the name 
of the happiness of the proletariat. As early as 1907, Berdiaev wrote: 


All is permitted against the person in the name of the beneficial ends of socialism, it is 
possible to deprive the person of all freedom and rights, it is possible to devalue its dignity, 
it is possible to oppress it, if only this serves just social ends. 


(Berdiaev 1999, 128-9) 


After the Russian Revolution of 1917, Berdiaev did not change his stance 
towards capitalism or Communism, but he was, for a time, able to continue 
to write and teach, doing so in a manner critical of the revolutionary 
movement. In the end, however, he could not evade the Communist 
authorities, and he was arrested twice and finally exiled from Russia, 
departing on the so-called ‘philosophy steamer’ of 1922. For two years, 
Berdiaev lived in Berlin and then moved to France, where he lived, in a 
suburb of Paris, until he died (Lowrie 1960, 158-9, 168-9; Volkogonova 
2010, 211-15, 240-2, 273-4). 

It was in emigration that his views became internationally known, and 
he achieved the status of a pre-eminent European philosopher. But his 
introduction to European intellectual debate came with his book of essays 
that he had already begun in 1918 and then published as The New Middle 


Ages, which would become his introduction into the intellectual life of 
Europe. The New Middle Ages was translated into German in 1924 and into 
French in 1927 (Berdyaev 1950, 127). It was published in English as The 
End of Our Time in 1933. 

This collection of essays was Berdiaev’s foray into the critique of 
interwar modernity, and it made some radical claims. For Berdiaev, the 
inter-war crisis was the beginning of what he called the ‘End of the 
Renaissance’, an end to the humanism that had led to cultural flourishing 
and human progress. Humanism had been steadily eroded by anti-human 
impulses with origins in the Enlightenment, such as materialism and 
positivism, which were making people the victims of biological scientism, 
market politics, and rampant technological mechanization. As such, 
Berdiaev believed that the twentieth century was akin to the last days of the 
Roman Empire, where old values were disintegrating. Modernity could thus 
be seen as a ‘New Middle Ages’, a time of chaos and confusion, but also a 
time when (as in the old Middle Ages), the building blocks of a new 
Renaissance could be discovered (Berdyaev 2009e). 

In Berdiaev’s writings before and after emigration, several general 
critiques of modernity emerge. In the first place, for Berdiaev, the central 
philosophical basis of the crisis of modernity lies in philosophical 
positivism and materialism—philosophies that Berdiaev believed to be anti- 
human in several important ways. By objectifying people, treating them as 
purely subject to natural laws, these philosophies led to dehumanization and 
unfreedom. Especially dangerous was the underlying premise of 
materialism and positivism that denies the existence of a supernatural 
reality, which leaves human beings entirely at the mercy of natural laws. 
Positivism in particular leads to the ‘forced installation of man in the 
limited territory of the given, natural world ... But in this world man is a 
slave of necessity, an infinitely tiny part of the gigantic mechanism of 
nature’ (Berdyaev 2009a, 87). 

Moreover, the prioritization of the scientific worldview in the modern 
era leads, in turn, to the worship of technology as the means to solve all 
human problems, yet again leading to objectification. Not only is man now 
surrounded by machinery, and labours daily alongside machinery (an 
observation derived, in part, from his early Marxism), but he is also 
increasingly being seen as another machine, to be exploited for his 
mechanical capabilities. ‘Man, desiring no longer to be the image of God, 


becomes the image of the machine.’ Technology has increasing power over 
man, leading to his ‘despiritualization’. This, in turn, leads to the loss of 
human freedom, since ‘freedom, truth, and infinity are the qualities of spirit 
and spirituality’ (Berdyaev 2009f, 65-6). 

In the second place, positivism and materialism, combined with the 
economic and political philosophies of liberal capitalism, conspire to turn 
fully human ‘persons’ into isolated, selfish ‘individuals’. This distinction 
between the ‘person’ and the ‘individual’ was central to Berdiaev’s 
personalism, especially in the inter-war period. ‘Derived from the 
materialism and utilitarianism of modern culture’, the ‘individual’ is a 
limited being, with no spiritual or divine content. By contrast, the person is 
made in the image and likeness of God, and ‘recognizes super-individual 
and superhuman realities’ (Berdyaev 2009e, 35). The individual is a 
‘natural’ being, ‘a part of the species’, destined to be born and die and to be 
subject to biological process. Any freedom such an individual has is entirely 
bounded by natural necessity, and the individual has to struggle feebly 
against heredity, against causality, and against society. The sole, pyrrhic 
victory to be found in individualism is in negation, in isolation. ‘Freedom in 
individualism is a disunited freedom, estranged from the world’ (Berdyaev 
2009a, 152). 

Under liberal capitalism, in particular, ‘individual’ freedom is defined 
purely as the pursuit of selfish, material desires or interests. But such a 
freedom is illusory, leading individuals into bondage: ‘whatever seems to 
man to be emancipation and a recovery of his individuality is only a 
subjection of his spiritual self to the turmoil of nature’. The modern era 
believes the history of individualism to be the progressive liberation of 
people from the constraints of religion and society. In the end, however, this 
emancipation became ‘simply a formula without any content’. By denying 
the existence of supra-personal values, “there is nothing towards which man 
can lift up his eyes’. There is no betterment, no perfection towards which to 
strive, and so the individual merely retreats into hardened selfhood, 
demanding freedom for the self and no other (Berdyaev 2009c, 133; 2009¢e, 
35, 84-5). 

Individualism, in turn, leads inexorably towards atomization, the sense 
of isolation and loneliness born in a society where self-interest is the 
primary value. This leads to the paradox of the modern era—fully free, self- 
interested, and atomized individuals willingly embracing a false 


collectivism (whether Communism or Fascism) in order to end their 
isolation one from another. ‘Man is tired to death and is ready to rest upon 
any collectivism that may come’ (Berdyaev 2009e, 84-5). More than this, it 
is the penchant of modern societies to try to create new ‘religions’ and 
‘churches’ to replace the religions and churches rejected by secular 
modernity. Perhaps Berdiaev’s most influential critique of modernity was 
precisely this—that liberal capitalism so thoroughly diminishes the person 
and the authentic community that new secular collectivist ideologies spring 
up to replace the old. This was, for Berdiaev, primarily true of Marxism, 
where, for him, ‘collectivity takes the place of the lost God’. He explicitly 
wrote as early as 1907: 


The socialist religion is not an organization of economic life, the satisfaction of economic 
needs ... it is a whole faith, the solution to the problem of the meaning of life, of the goals 
of history, it is a preaching of socialist morals, of socialist philosophy, socialist science, 
socialist art. It is ... the replacement of the heavenly bread with the earthly bread. 
(Berdiaev 1999, 128-9) 


The power of Communism precisely lay in its ability to fill a deep need 
created by positivist, secular, liberal capitalism—a need for religion and 
community. 

In emigration, this analysis of Communism became highly influential, 
especially with the publication of his 1932 essay in the personalist journal 
Esprit, entitled ‘The Truth and Lies of Communism’. The article explains 
Communism as a natural result of the failures of liberal capitalism, which 
exploits human labour and atomizes society. Communism is also, however, 
the result of a failure of Christianity, which had done little to ameliorate the 
suffering of the world. Nonetheless, Communism offers only a false 
promise of freedom, because it ‘refuses the personality all value and all 
significance’. It is a mechanical and oppressive collectivism, tempting in 
the age of atomism, but one that ultimately leads to the suppression of 
rights and freedoms of all (Berdiaeff 1932, 106). 

As early as 1922, Berdiaev believed that the burgeoning Fascist ideology 
was similar to the Communism in this sense—in its ability to replace 
religion and community lost in modernity. Fascism, like Communism, was 
‘revolutionary’, directed against ‘unsubstantial liberalism, against 
individualism, against juridical formalism’ (Berdyaev 2009e, 144). By 
1934, he analysed Nazism in even harsher terms. It was like Communism in 
its revolutionary qualities, tearing down an existing social order that had 


caused so much German misery, but it was nonetheless a form of ‘collective 
insanity’ (Berdyaev 2009b, 19). In 1935, he uses the term ‘totalitarianism’ 
to describe what he and his fellow ‘French personalists’ were fighting—the 
ideologies of Fascism and Communism that attacked the rights of the 
person from the left and the right. The personalists were unique, according 
to Berdiaev: 


Though definitely anti-bourgeois and anti-capitalist, these groups also differ from 
Communism and Fascism by being anti-totalitarian, and resolutely decided to safeguard the 
freedom of the spirit and dignity of the human personality. 


(Berdyaev 1935, 40) 


For Berdiaev, then, the philosophy of personalism is the best safeguard 
against the perils of modernity. It is equally against the mechanistic and 
individualist worldview of the liberals and capitalists as it is against the 
enemies of liberalism, the fascists and communists. All of these ideologies 
fail the person, in that they are all concerned entirely with the technological 
and scientific aspects of human life, and they are all ready to sacrifice 
people for the sake of a higher, technological progress. The task of the 
personalist is always to insist on the radical dignity of each human person— 
indeed, the recovery of human personality was the central task facing 
philosophers of the twentieth century (Berdyaev 2009e, 35). 

Berdiaev’s personalist critiques of the crises of the twentieth century 
proved highly influential among some of the most important intellectuals of 
the age. Berdiaev’s insights into the failures of secular liberalism, the perils 
of capitalism, his distinction between individualism and personalism, and 
his view of Communism as a secular religion all became central to 
European inter-war debates. Berdiaev was very active in discussions and 
collaboration with other French personalists, particularly Jacques Maritain, 
with whom he was very close, but also Etienne Gilson, Gabriel Marcel, and 
Emmanuel Mounier (Arjakovsky 2013, 150-1, 164). He often wrote for the 
personalist journal Esprit, founded in 1932, and his influence is clear in the 
Personalist Manifesto, written in 1936 by Emmanuel Mounier. When Esprit 
founded a philosophy discussion group in Paris, Berdiaev was perceived as 
the dominant thinker in the conversations. Under Berdiaev’s sway, many of 
the French personalists came to believe they were living in the ‘New 
Middle Ages’ and needed to recreate the ‘Renaissance’ (Rauch 1972, 89; 
Hellman 1981, 80, 286). 


Hannah Arendt’s theory of totalitarianism as the result of atomism and 
loneliness was indebted to Berdiaev’s inter-war writings on the subject, and 
she cites Berdiaev’s work in her influential Origins of Totalitarianism. 
Similarly, Eric Voegelin was particularly convinced of Berdiaev’s 
assessment of Communism as a ‘secular religion’ (Siljak 2016, 758). 
Dorothy Day found Berdiaev’s theory of personalism an inspiration to her 
social activism (Zwick and Zwick 2005, 79-86). And Martin Luther King 
Jr. wrote an entire thesis on personalism, which included a lengthy analysis 
of Berdiaev’s theology. In this essay, King emphasizes the liberationist 
principle at the heart of Berdiaev’s personalism: ‘The true Messiah, when 
he came, delivered man not only from the pagan dominion of the cycle of 
nature, but also from the dominion of social compulsion, and from all- 
devouring time itself, by revealing the eternal worth and destiny of the 
individual soul’ (King 1951, 116). 

Berdiaev’s philosophy of the person thus proved to be a powerful 
critique of modernity in the midst of two world wars and totalitarianism, 
and it made a central contribution to the twentieth-century discussion of the 
dignity and universal rights of human beings. It remains a radical challenge 
to the reigning anti-human ideologies of the present day, a challenge best 
expressed in Berdiaev’s insistence that ‘every single human soul has more 
meaning and value than the whole of human history with its empires, its 
wars and revolutions, its blossoming and fading civilizations’ (Berdiaev 
2009b, 12). 
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CHAPTER 19 


THE NAME-GLORIFIERS 
(IMIASLAVIE) 
CONTROVERSY 


SCOTT M. KENWORTHY 


ONE of the few substantive theological controversies in the history of the 
Russian Orthodox Church erupted in the early twentieth century over the 
place of the Divine Names in Christian doctrine. The debate was sparked 
over the phrase in a book on prayer, which claimed that ‘the Name of God 
is God Himself’. The book and its teachings were condemned by the Holy 
Synod of the Russian Church in 1913, and when hundreds of Athonite 
monks refused to recant, the dispute was resolved by force. Although 
esteemed thinkers and theologians weighed in on the issue on both sides, 
the dispute quickly became extremely polarized, with both sides throwing 
around the label ‘heretical’ at the other, until the Holy Synod simply 
silenced the debate. As a result, a serious and balanced investigation into 
the theological issues has never taken place. A number of prominent 
Russian theologians and thinkers took up the issue, however, initially at the 
time of the dispute itself in 1913, and especially in the aftermath, in the 
1920s. The most extensive treatises were written later by Sergei Bulgakov, 
Pavel Florensky, and Aleksei Losev. Although the theological issue did not 
receive serious theological attention in the Orthodox Church during the 
remainder of the twentieth century, the controversy stimulated these 
thinkers to ruminate deeply on the meaning of names, language, and 


symbols, and their reflections would have a significant, if sometimes 
‘underground’, impact on fields as diverse as linguistics and mathematics. 
Subsequent interpretations of the dispute are, however, still marked by the 
polarized polemics of the time. 


GENESIS 


In 1907, Schemamonk Ilarion (Domrachev), who had spent much of his 
monastic life on Mount Athos, published a book on prayer and the spiritual 
life entitled In the Mountains of the Caucasus (Na gorakh Kavkaza). The 
practice of the Jesus Prayer was a particular focus of the book, and it 
enjoyed great popularity among the Russian monks on the Holy Mountain. 
The book was part of a broader resurgence of monasticism and 
contemplative spirituality that had taken place in nineteenth-century 
Russian Orthodoxy (Kenworthy 2016). However, controversy arose because 
of the book’s claim that ‘the Name of God is God Himself’, which critics 
alleged was a theological error. For several years the dispute remained on 
Mount Athos, dividing the Russian communities there between supporters 
and detractors of the book. The dispute reached a new stage in 1912, when 
the polemics appeared in Russian periodicals, and particularly when the 
prominent Archbishop Antoni (Khrapovitski1) wrote a scathing review of 
Ilarion’s book in the journal The Russian Monk (Russkii Inok). The 
controversy reached a head when both the Patriarch of Constantinople and 
then the Russian Holy Synod condemned the teaching of the ‘Name 
Glorifiers’ (imiaslavtsy), namely those who defended the proposition that 
‘the Name of God is God Himself’. The Name Glorifiers refused to accept 
the condemnation, and at the same time seized control of one of the Russian 
monastic communities on Athos and were poised potentially to take over 
the major Panteleimon Monastery. 

All of this was taking place in the context of the First Balkan War, 
during which Greek troops liberated the Holy Mountain from the Ottomans 
and the European powers were discussing its future status. As the number of 
Russian monks exceeded the number of Greeks on Athos by the early 
twentieth century, the Russian Foreign Ministry feared that such a large 
number of ‘heretics’ who refused to submit to both the Greek and Russian 


religious authorities would be used as a pretext for the Greek authorities to 
expel Russians from Athos and undercut Russia’s presence in the Balkans. 
Consequently, after a delegation sent by the Holy Synod of the Russian 
Church failed to bring the monks ‘to reason’, the Foreign Ministry decided 
to remove the recalcitrant monks by force, and in July 1913 soldiers forced 
over 400 monks of the Panteleimon Monastery to board a Russian steamer; 
nearly 200 more from the St. Andrew’s Skete boarded voluntarily. The 
authorities brought these monks back to Russia, where the ringleaders were 
arrested and the rest were laicized and returned to their place of origin. The 
whole episode caused an enormous scandal for the Russian Holy Synod, 
which was universally criticized by public opinion for resolving a religious 
controversy through force. Discussion was effectively ended, although a 
commission was established as part of the Church Council of 1917 to 
reassess the issue; this commission never completed its work or brought its 
findings to the entire Council before the Council itself was cut short by the 
revolutionary circumstances of 1918. 


THE NAME-GLORIFIERS’ POSITION 


The priest-monk Ilarion (Domrachev), the author of In the Caucasus 
Mountains, had studied in the seminary in Russia before going to Athos, but 
he was not a formally trained theologian. Yet he wrote about the matters of 
interior prayer and their theological implications with remarkable 
confidence—confidence born out of his own experience of prayer, but also 
his belief that the ‘simple’ person could understand profound spiritual truths 
through their own spiritual experience. Ilarion’s focus in his book was the 
practice of the Jesus Prayer, which had the power to bring about a unity ‘of 
our souls with the Lord Jesus Christ’. Although much of what Ilarion wrote 
was clearly drawn from earlier Orthodox spiritual writings, his book is 
distinctive for its emphasis on the Jesus Prayer and the very power inherent 
in the name Jesus Christ itself as the key to the prayer’s efficacy. He 
declared that the ‘very presence’ of Christ is in His name; therefore the 
power of the Jesus Prayer is precisely that the one praying invokes the name 
of Christ who is thereby present and transforms him. Although the book 
was read by many as a profound account of the practice of interior prayer in 


keeping with the Orthodox spiritual tradition, there were places where the 
text had explosive implications about the priority of the Jesus Prayer over 
the Church’s liturgical prayers and sacraments as well as whether the locus 
of spiritual authority was with the ordained hierarchy of the Church or only 
with those who had attained ‘interior prayer’. Moreover, its claim that ‘the 
Name of God is God Himself’ was not an accidental statement made in 
passing, but was an assertion central to the text—made by one who was not 
part of the Church’s hierarchy nor a trained theologian, but based only on 
the fruits of his own experience of prayer. Thus Ilarion’s book was, 
paradoxically, deeply traditional and yet at the same time carried challenges 
to the authority of the institutional Church (Ilarion 1998; Hamburg 2003). 
Ilarion’s book sparked intense debate and received sharp criticism. In 
order to defend the Name-Glorifiers’ teaching, the former hussar turned 
Athonite monk, Antonii (Bulatovich), composed one of the key works in the 
debate, the Apology of Faith in the Name of God and in the Name of Jesus 
(Apologiia very vo Imia Bozhie i vo Imia Tisus) (1913). The Name- 
Glorifiers’ position was symbolized by the statement that ‘the Name of God 
is God Himself’? (mia Bozhie est’ Sam Bog). They understood this to mean 
that God is present in His Name; the Name is not identical to God, but 
neither can the Divine Name be separated from God Himself. Antoni 
(Bulatovich) also drew on the distinction made by Gregory Palamas 
between the essence and the energies of God and identified the Divine 
Name with the energies of God—thereby asserting that the Name (like the 
energies) are truly God, if distinct from God’s essence (although Bulatovich 
was not very clear on this point). Bulatovich also made a distinction 
between the sounds and letters of the Name of God as a conventional shell 
for the name itself, although even the sounds and letters can be carriers of 
grace. With reference to the distinction made at the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council (Nicea 787 ce) that icons were worthy of veneration but not 
worship, Bulatovich asserted that the Divine Name was higher than holy 
symbols such as icons and worthy not just of veneration, but even of 
worship. Bulatovich further argued that the name Jesus pre-existed in the 
Pre-eternal Council of the Holy Trinity—in other words, the name Jesus is 
eternally identified with the Son of God and not just with the incarnate 
Godman given at his birth. Antonii (Bulatovich) also marshalled quotations 
from Scripture, Church Fathers, and liturgical services to support his 
position—though critics counter that he often treats these as proof texts 


ripped out of their context. He was not theologically trained, and his 
arguments have also been criticized for internal contradictions and 
inconsistencies (Apology of Faith is reprinted in Polishchuk 2002, 9-160; 
Antonii Bulatovich 2013; Ilarion (Alfeev) 2013, 405—67; and Senina 2013). 

Both sides of the imiaslavie debate appealed to the fourteenth-century 
theological controversies surrounding hesychasm and the theological 
arguments in their defence, especially Gregory Palamas’s distinction 
between the essence of God and the actions or ‘energies’ of God, by which 
God relates to His creation. Although the essence of God is totally 
transcendent and unknowable (the ‘apophatic’ approach to theology in the 
Christian East), God can be known through His actions towards creation— 
and these actions or energies are truly God, so that true knowledge of God 
is possible. However, it is crucial to note that the theology of Gregory 
Palamas had fallen into obscurity after the fall of Byzantium, so that his 
work was almost completely unknown in Russia in the early twentieth 
century. Therefore both sides were appealing to his ideas but often based 
upon a faulty understanding of his theology. It is likely that the Name- 
Glorifiers dispute helped generate new interest in Palamas, which would 
flower and become centrally important later in the twentieth century. 


CRITICS OF THE NAME GLORIFIERS 


When the dispute began dividing Russian communities on Mt. Athos, some 
appealed to the Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople to intercede, since 
he had jurisdiction over all the monasteries on Athos. He turned the matter 
over to the theologians at the Halki theological school, who gave a negative 
assessment; based on that the Patriarch censured the Name Glorifiers, 
which the latter refused to accept. Then the Russian Holy Synod took up the 
issue and commissioned three reports, on the basis of which it issued its 
own statement. The three reports were prepared by the Archbishop of 
Volhynia, Antonii (Khrapovitskii); the Archbishop of Vologda, Nikon 
(Rozhdestvenski1); and a young theologian and specialist in canon law, S. V. 
Troitskii. The Synod’s final statement was prepared by Archbishop Sergii 
(Stragorodski1). Archbishops Antonii and Nikon were both well known 
(even notorious, in some circles) as ultra-conservative publicists on social 


and political matters, though their role here was different. Antonii 
(Khrapovitski1) and Sergii (Stragorodski1) were considered to be the most 
theologically sophisticated Russian hierarchs of that era, while Nikon 
(Rozhdestvenski1) was the leading proponent and defender of contemplative 
monasticism. 

Archbishop Antonii (Khrapovitskii) (1863—1936) was perhaps most 
responsible for the dispute reaching the crisis level that it did in 1913. 
Despite being a serious theologian, Archbishop Antonii’s report to the 
Synod was extremely polemical; he did not take imiaslavie seriously and 
therefore did not give it a considered theological response, reserving only a 
few comments for disputing the interpretation of Gregory Palamas. 
Moreover, he betrays either incomprehension of, or lack of sympathy with, 
the type of hesychast prayer these monks were engaged in. Most of his 
report is focused on attacking what he saw as the implications of imiaslavie 
—especially the contention that practitioners would always, automatically 
be filled with the presence of God just by repeating the Jesus Prayer and 
therefore would not have to make any spiritual effort. Antonii’s report 
betrayed a clear enmity towards imiaslavie, comparing it to Russian 
sectarians, accusing it of pantheism, and declaring the imiaslavie position 
that ‘the Name of God is God himself’ to be ‘the ravings of lunatics’ 
(Antoni (Khrapovitskii) 1913, 2013; Samuel (Nedelsky) 2014). 

Unlike Antonii (Khrapovitski1), Archbishop Nikon (Rozhdestvenski1) 
did not consider the Name-Glorifiers’ teaching to be heretical; rather, he 
considered that the issue was, from the theological standpoint, still 
unresolved by the Church, and acknowledged that there had been excesses 
on both sides of the dispute. Only later would he conclude that the Name 
Glorifiers were ‘heretics’ primarily because of their stubborn insistence that 
their teaching was a ‘dogma’. Since he regarded the Church’s position on 
the Divine Names as not yet clearly defined, he advocated a cautious 
approach to the theological considerations. At the same time, his own 
assessment of the Name-Glorifiers’ position was primarily negative. Nikon 
was not an academically trained theologian; after finishing seminary, unlike 
most future bishops, he did not enter the theological academy, but rather 
spent a quarter century as a monk at the Trinity-Sergius Lavra, being 
elevated to the episcopate only much later. His theological arguments 
against imiaslavie were not very sophisticated. This lay him (and other 
opponents of imiaslavie) open to the criticism that they were subverting 


Orthodox teaching by reliance upon a Western rationalism—which is highly 
ironic, because, as a publicist, Nikon directed much of his energies 
defending the spiritual-national superiority of Orthodox Russia against the 
West. Nikon’s argument against the Name Glorifiers centred on their 
formula that ‘the Name of God is God Himself’. Nikon argued that the 
name is a conventional sign that exists in the human mind but has no 
objective reality, just as the ‘equator’ is a conventional sign invented by 
geographers but does not physically exist. Similarly, Nikon thought of the 
attributes of God (God is Eternal, Holy, Sovereign, and so forth) as human 
conceptions about God, so that the divine names are conventional signs for 
human conceptions. If, therefore, names are only conventional signs that 
exist in the human mind, it makes no sense to believe that the Names of 
God could ‘be’ God in any way. Although Christian dogmas are supra- 
rational, Nikon asserted, they are not irrational. 

Because they could not argue their point rationally, Nikon maintained, 
the Name Glorifiers appealed to ‘mysticism’. Most interpreters, from 
Florensky to Ilarion (Alfeev), have interpreted Nikon as dismissing the 
value of spiritual experience as something he neither understood nor 
sympathized with. Such an interpretation is not possible in the context of 
Nikon’s biography, however, since he had spent much of his life precisely 
defending contemplative monasticism (Kenworthy 2014a). He did, 
however, assert that it was ‘not given to every ascetic’ without theological 
education to articulate doctrine for the Church—much less declare that their 
theological opinions must be accepted as dogma—since Nikon knew full 
well that the overwhelming majority of monks in that era were uneducated 
peasants. He accepted, moreover, that such ascetics might speak with great 
boldness about their spiritual experience, but also maintained that this was 
different than defining doctrine. Nikon understood that a person practising 
the Jesus Prayer, who focused his entire mind and heart on God during the 
prayer, could well experience the presence of God—and associate that 
presence with the Name that the person was praying. He asserted that this 
was true experientially, but was far less certain whether it was true 
objectively and whether, therefore, one could draw a doctrinal conclusion 
that the Name of God is God. In particular, Nikon believed that God was 
not automatically present if the name were merely repeated mechanistically; 
rather, the efficacy of the prayer depended upon the state of the person who 
was praying. And this, for Nikon, was actually the most important thing: as 


someone deeply immersed in the monastic tradition, he was concerned 
above all by the potential effect of imiaslavie doctrine—a (false) confidence 
that by simply calling on the name one automatically received the power 
and blessing of God, which in Nikon’s mind threatened to undercut the hard 
work of ascetic discipline for spiritual growth in the monastic life. 
Moreover, for some of the Name Glorifiers, only the Jesus Prayer was 
emphasized, which displaced the value of liturgical worship and other 
prayer disciplines. Finally, one of the central monastic virtues was 
obedience, and Nikon was particularly convinced that the imiaslavtsy had 
violated their monastic calling by the speed with which they were willing to 
condemn and defy all ecclesiastical authorities, including the Ecumenical 
Patriarch and the Russian Holy Synod (Nikon 1913; Kenworthy 2014a). 
The third report, by Troitskii, generally gave a positive assessment of 
Ilarion’s In the Caucasus Mountains. He noted that the book passed the 
censors without any problem and had been read for years with no 
controversy. The problems arose mostly because of the critical reviews, 
which, according to Troitskii, shifted the issue from prayer and the 
experience of prayer to a metaphysical discussion about the reality and 
divinity of the name. Moreover, Ilarion’s own teachings became more 
problematic precisely in trying to respond to the critiques on those terms. 
The core of Troitskii’s argument is that Ilarion was true so long as he was 
describing the subjective experience of prayer, but once he tried to develop 
a dogmatic argument about the nature of the name he went into error. Like 
the other reports, Troitskii entered the debate about how the theology of the 
Divine Names related to that of Gregory Palamas. Finally, in addressing the 
question as to whether or not imiaslavie was a heresy, Troitskii took the 
position that it was ‘not yet’—1in part because its defenders were using 
theological terminology in an imprecise way. They developed their ideas 
from the understandable reason to defend the Jesus Prayer. Troitski1 argued 
that there were contradictions in imiaslavie thought, so there was no 
consistent imiaslavie theology to label a heresy. Finally, he developed a 
series of ‘antitheses’ to Bulatovich’s concluding points that Bulatovich 
himself considered a potential starting point for dialogue—apparently at a 
certain stage dialogue and reconciliation was still possible (Troitski1 1913). 
After hearing these three reports on 16 May, the Holy Synod 
commissioned Archbishop Sergii (Stragorodski1) to prepare a special 
message to the Church on imiaslavie. Sergii used the reports of Antonii, 


Nikon, and Troitskii in preparing the message. In its theological arguments, 
Sergii’s text balanced all three reports, but in its practical suggestions it 
took a severe position. It argued against what it perceived to be the 
implications of imiaslavie: that the name carries divine power in and of 
itself, even if said without faith, and this becomes magic. It declared 
imiaslavie to be ‘heresy’ and banned the books of Ilarion and Antonii 
(Bulatovich); it called for disputing sides within monastic brotherhoods to 
submit to the Church and abstain from further ‘arbitrary’ speculations; and 
it instructed abbots to remove from service those clerics who persisted in 
the teaching and present them to ecclesiastical trial, which might laicize 
especially intransigent cases (text in Polishchuk 2002, 161-9). The Synod 
published the three reports, together with the final message, on 18 May 
1913 in Tserkovnye vedomosti, and sent Archbishop Nikon and Troitskii to 
Athos in what turned out to be a failed effort to resolve the conflict. 


AFTERMATH 


After the monks were forcibly removed from Athos, there was a barrage of 
criticism against the Holy Synod and, in particular Archbishop Nikon, that 
came from all sides. In addition to articles in the press, some of the leading 
religious intelligentsia also entered the fray. Nikolai Berdiaev used the 
episode as proof that the ‘official Church’ was devoid of life and strength, 
in contrast to the imiaslavtsy, who were people of living religious 
experience belonging to the ‘mystical tradition’. The whole episode 
demonstrated, for Berdiaev, that the Church was devoid of spiritual force 
and could only uphold itself with physical force (Berdiaev 1913). For many 
of the Russian religious intelligentsia—as, indeed, for Rasputin and Tsar 
Nicholas IJ—this episode encapsulated the conflict between the rigid 
hierarchical Church, on the one hand, and the living, mystical faith of 
common believers, on the other. 

The religious dispute about the Name of God corresponded to a period 
of great interest and debate about the nature of language and symbols 
among the leading figures of the Silver Age. Indeed, the dispute was even 
reflected in the poetry of Osip Mandelstham. Therefore, a number of the 
thinkers of the Russian Religious Renaissance were attracted to the 


problematics raised by imiaslavie. A circle of intellectual supporters of 
imiaslavie, formed in Moscow in 1912 to 1913 around Mikhail Novoselov, 
included Pavel Florensky, Sergei Bulgakov, Vladimir Ern, and others 
(Andronik (Trubachev) 1998). Novoselov and Florensky collaborated in 
ensuring the publication of Bulatovich’s Apology; Florensky and M. D. 
Muretov, professor of New Testament at the Moscow Theological Academy, 
contributed the preface and introduction to it, though they did so 
anonymously. Though each had their particular take on imiaslavie, three 
themes emerge from their reflections in 1912 to 1914: first, they explicitly 
made the link between imiaslavie and Palamism, claiming that imiaslavie 
was a ‘particular instance of the general church teaching on the divinity of 
every energy of God’ (Polishchuk 2002, 14-15). Further, the name has a 
real connection to the thing named, and therefore has a reality and is even 
personalized, following essentially a Platonic conception of Ideas: ‘The 
word of any language and in any form, so long as it [the word] is living and 
is pronounced orally or mentally, is, of course, a reflection of an idea and 
has a real connection with the idea—and the idea 1s also a reality, having 
even a personal existence’ (Polishchuk 2002, 16). Although Florensky 
supported the Name-Glorifiers’ position, he was very ambivalent about 
participating in its defence. He felt that the whole controversy, and 
participants on both sides, had taken one of the holiest mysteries of the 
church and ‘dragged it into the market place’ for it to be defiled in the 
process of heated polemics (Pymen 2010, 100-1). 

For these intellectuals, the debate over the Name of God was a 
continuation of the debate from Plato’s Cratylus between the sophist 
Hermogenes, who held that all names are merely human convention to 
designate objects, and Cratylus, who argued that names have a natural (and 
therefore real) relationship with what is named. The imiaslavie intellectuals 
also interpreted the clash as one between ‘realism’ and ‘nominalism’— 
using the categories of medieval Latin scholastic debates—which, for them, 
was the same as a clash between idealism and mysticism on the one hand 
and the modern forms of thought they opposed such as ‘rationalism’, 
‘positivism’, and even ‘materialism’ on the other. Therefore, they criticized 
the Holy Synod’s reports and final Epistle particularly for their 
‘subjectivism’—namely that these reports interpreted prayer as something 
that takes place purely in the subjective consciousness of the person 
praying, which contradicted what they asserted to be the true Orthodox 


teaching in which there is real communion in the act of prayer between the 
person praying and God. For them, the Divine Names are precisely the 
point of contact. 

There were many in the Russian Church who felt that the dispute had 
become too polemical and that there had not been authentic debate to 
resolve the issue. Therefore, imiaslavie was placed on the agenda for the 
Church Council that began meeting in 1917. A special commission, 
consisting of both sympathizers (such as Bulgakov) and opponents of the 
Name Glorifiers, was appointed to carry out the reassessment. The 
commission was not able to complete its work before the Church Council 
was shut down in 1918 (Ilarion (Alfeev) 2013). 


FLORENSKY AND LOSEV 


Pavel Florensky, one of the key thinkers of the Russian religious 
renaissance, believed that the question of the Name of God was of 
paramount importance (see Chapter 17 in this Handbook). In 1917, 
Florensky drafted a second statement by the Holy Synod that was irenic, 
seeking to state that the Synod’s first declaration had not solved the 
problem, and that the theological issues were still unresolved. He continued 
writing on the issue and in the 1920s participated in an intellectual circle on 
imiaslavie that included A. F. Losev. His thinking culminated in the text 
‘Imeslavie as a Philosophical Premise’ (/meslavie kak filosofskaia 
predposylka), written in 1922. 

Alexei Losev (1893-1988), like Florensky, wrote various works and 
sketches pertaining to imiaslavie in the early 1920s, including a sketch for a 
longer work that was never written (Losev 2009). In the end, he wrote a 
more substantial book on the Philosophy of the Name, but did not explicitly 
address the issue of the Name of God since he was preparing it for 
publication in the Soviet Union (it was published in 1927). Losev was 
arrested in 1930 and sentenced to ten years in the Gulag for his involvement 
in a ‘counter-revolutionary monarchist organization’ that included fellow 
imiaslavtsy (see Chapter 33 in this Handbook). 

The starting point for Florensky was the Palamite distinction between 
the essence and the energies of God. God in His essence is completely 


unknowable; we cannot say or know anything about the essence of God. 
Without a distinction between the essence and the energies of God, human 
beings are left in one of two positions: either God is completely 
unknowable, and we are reduced to agnosticism, or God is completely 
knowable (with reference to a condemned early Christian position known as 
Eunomianism). But God does reveal Himself, manifest Himself, through his 
energies, and in this way we can know God. Losev makes the same 
distinction between what he calls ‘absolute apophatism (or agnosticism)’, 
‘absolute rationalism’, and the Orthodox position he characterizes as 
‘absolute symbolism’ (Losev 2009, 14). The energies of God are, according 
to the Palamite teaching (and Florensky), nevertheless truly divine, truly 
God. The attributes of God are the energies of God. The Divine Names are, 
therefore, names of God and not merely human conceptions (as Nikon had 
argued). The God that can be named is precisely the beginning of Christian 
consciousness, of Christian knowledge about God (Florensky refers to St. 
Paul’s sermon to the Athenians in Acts 17). 

Florensky argues that the Names of God, like all symbols, have a real 
connection with what they represent. Florensky defines a symbol in this 
context as an essence that participates in the energy of another ‘higher 
essence, therefore it is possible to affirm—although this might seem 
paradoxical—that a symbol is that type of reality which is more than itself? 
(Florenskii 1999, 359). Therefore names, like all symbols, are real things, 
are not merely human conventions (as in Nikon’s example of the equator), 
and moreover have a real, essential connection with the things they name or 
represent, and in this way they ‘exceed themselves’. Without that, there 
would be no way of knowing what is being signified or named by a symbol 
or name—in this case, no way of knowing God. But because there is a real 
connection between the Names of God and God, when a person invokes the 
Names of God in prayer, that person enters into an ontological relationship 
—communion—with the divine. 

Perhaps Florensky’s greatest objection to imiaslavie’s opponents is what 
he refers to as ‘psychologism’, namely, that what takes place in prayer 
happens only within the person engaged in prayer, not as an actual 
communion or connection between the person in prayer and God (whether 
they actually held these views is questionable: see Kenworthy 2014a, 97). 
Florensky counters that if a real connection is established, it is established 
because (1) the name has a real, ontological connection to God, and (2) in 


that way God’s energy is present in the prayer—prayer is in fact an act of 
synergy between human and divine activity or energy. This is the crux of 
the matter for Florensky: every act of prayer is a synergy of divine and 
human activity, by which the person in prayer comes into communion with 
the one named (God), and it is the Name of God that makes this possible by 
establishing the link. If the Name of God is not divine, that is, does not 
participate in the energies of God, then no synergy is possible and prayer is 
just human words. Coming to the imiaslavie formula ‘the Name of God is 
God Himself’, Florensky argued that it was correct because the divine 
names participate in the divine energies that are truly God. However, he 
emphatically stated that, in an antinomic way, the ‘is’ in the formula was 
not an equals sign (=) that could be reversed—in other words, the Name of 
God is God, but God is not the Name. The Divine Names are energies of 
God and therefore are divine, are God—but these are not God’s essence 
(Florensky 1999, 269). Florensky was passionate about the issue because he 
saw the opposition to imiaslavie as representative of a broader trend by 
which Orthodoxy was sliding gradually and unnoticeably into a modern 
Western mentality dominated by rationalism and positivism that allowed for 
no real synergy between the human and the divine. However, critics have 
argued that Florensky’s viewpoint is fundamentally more neo-platonic than 
Palamite, and that, together with his magical understanding of the power of 
the divine names, renders his ideas questionable from a Christian point of 
view (Hagemeister 2009; Ilarion (Alfeev) 2013). 

Losev follows and builds on Florensky. Thus he asserts the same 
connection regarding the Name of God and prayer: ‘efficacious prayer is 
possible only in the case that the Divine name is the Divine energy and God 
Himself, from this—when this energy is communicated to the human being 
—God also acts in [prayer] ... If the name is not God, then the prayer is not 
contact with God, but contact with something created’ (Losev 2009, 15). 
Where Losev develops in particular beyond Florensky, in addition to his 
general philosophy of the name, is in stating explicitly that his 
philosophical position is ‘dialectical Platonism’, in rejecting other 
philosophical approaches as inadequate, and also by suggesting that there is 
a ‘scientific’ dimension, which would investigate the world as a 
‘consummate name, imitating the Divine name’ (Losev 2009, 17). The 
intellectual circles that formed in the 1920s around imiaslavie included 


mathematicians and others who certainly shared such ideas, which actually 
bore some fruit. 


BULGAKOV 


Sergei Bulgakov took an interest in the Name-Glorifiers debate from the 
beginning and was appointed to serve on the Church Council’s commission 
that aimed to reassess the issue. In this role he was to prepare a special 
report, which apparently he did not finish during the Council itself. Rather, 
he wrote a treatise on the Philosophy of the Name in 1920-1921 while in 
Crimea, the last chapter of which was devoted to the Name of God; in the 
early 1940s he returned to the book, writing a postscript about the 
sophiological dimensions of the Name of God. The book, however, was 
only published posthumously in 1953; the last chapter on the Name of God 
was recently translated into English, the only major work on imiaslavie thus 
far (Bulgakov 1999 and 2012). The text is constructed in a polemical 
fashion against imiaslavie’s opponents—frequently citing the crudest forms 
of ‘onomaclasm’. 

Bulgakov restates the Palamite position that the essence of God is 
unknowable and unnameable, but God manifests Himself through His 
Divine Energies. According to Bulgakov, God reveals Himself in man’s 
consciousness, so that the Divine Names come from God through man. The 
Divine Names are not just human concepts and attempts at naming, but are 
the result of divine and human activity together. The Divine Names in the 
plural are predicates of God who is the subject—for example, God is 
Creator, Lord, Father, and so forth. When not capitalized, these are normal 
words describing human things—so as Divine Names they are certainly 
anthropomorphized. But in addition to the Divine Names that indicate 
attributes of God, there is the Name of God (in the singular) that is not a 
predicate, but the subject—God’s ‘P as it were, which is a direct revelation 
from God—namely YHWH, God’s revelation to Moses on Mt. Sinai of His 
Name as Yahweh or ‘I am that I am’ in Exodus 3:14—15. Bulgakov draws an 
analogy that the Divine Names (in the plural) are like holy water or holy 
(blessed) bread, which are sanctified but remain water or bread, whereas the 
Name of God (YHWH) is like the Eucharist, so that the word is totally 


transubstantiated, the meaning no longer remains, and it becomes the 
personal name of God (this argument presupposed a Eucharistic doctrine of 
transubstantiation). As such, it becomes like a sacrament, it becomes a point 
of encounter with God. Thus human language, for Bulgakov, is capable of 
being transfigured or transformed like other natural elements in the 
sacraments (Bulgakov 2012, 130-4). 

Bulgakov continued that there are two Names of God corresponding to 
the two testaments, two that are revealed to (rather than through) human 
beings. The first is the tetragrammaton (YHWH) revealed to Moses, the 
second is the name Jesus revealed by the angel to Mary at the Annunciation. 
This leads to the heart of Bulgakov’s text, which is the name for the 
incarnate Son of God. The Annunciation was not only Christ’s conception, 
but also his naming; the name Jesus belongs not just to his humanity but to 
both natures, to the unified Godman (Bulgakov 2012, 145-52). 

Although others had been named Jesus prior to Christ, any name is just a 
word until it is attached to a particular person, at which point it becomes a 
name—teferring to a specific person, as indicated by the last name or 
genealogy. Not every name is the same, even if the form is the same—just 
as ‘bat’ can refer either to a stick used in baseball or a mammal that flies at 
night, these are different words even if their external form is the same. The 
Name of Jesus is the Name of God—though a human name, it introduces 
‘Divine power’ into human nature (Bulgakov 2012, 156). 

In the Old Testament, Bulgakov continued, the Name of God was 
‘terrible and miraculous’, and it was protected by various sacral means in 
the Temple, the holy of holies, only to be pronounced by the high priest in 
special conditions. By contrast, the name Jesus is accessible to any believer. 
Imiaslavie’s opponents argued that the sacred power of the Name of God 
was not automatically present when invoked, but was dependent upon the 
state or condition of the person in prayer. Bulgakov criticized this as 
‘psychologism’ and thought it parallel to the way in which some Protestants 
interpret the spiritual efficacy of the sacraments to be dependent upon the 
faith of those receiving them. The divine power and holiness is present in 
the Name of God, he countered, the same way that the Eucharist becomes 
the Body and Blood of Christ, no matter the state of the person partaking of 
it—only the ability to assimilate its salvific effect is dependent on the 
believer. Although Bulgakov clearly has in mind the transformative power 
of the Jesus Prayer, unlike other Name Glorifiers he emphasized even more 


the power of the Name of God in liturgical prayer. The liturgy is not only 
service dedicated to God, ‘but also service done by God, in which Christ 
Himself is the High Priest’ (Bulgakov 2012, 163). It is a Divine Liturgy 
because it is a synergistic activity of God and humans together. 

Bulgakov ends the treatise by examining the formula that ‘the Name of 
God is God Himself’, and he admits that some Name Glorifiers went too far 
in their interpretation of it by asserting the full identity of the Name of God 
with God. Like Florensky and Losev, Bulgakov certainly believes that the 
reverse of the formula (God is the Name) does not work. Bulgakov is 
uncomfortable with the formula as a precise dogmatic one because of 
potential misunderstandings on both sides. The Name of God is not the 
essence of God, but rather refers to the energy of God the same way as the 
light on Mount Tabor, as argued by the hesychasts in the fourteenth century. 
Therefore, the further doctrinal discussion that Bulgakov was hoping to 
stimulate should not focus particularly on the formula (Bulgakov 2012, 
165-6). Two decades after writing the original text, Bulgakov added a 
postscript in which he related the name of Jesus to the entire Trinity and 
also to sophia. 

Bulgakov’s distinctive contributions to the theology of the Name of God 
are several: he likens divine names to verbal icons that enable a cooperative 
process of human creativity together with divine inspiration. The personal 
names of God, however, are like ‘icons not made with hands’, since they 
are the direct revelation from God and are therefore ‘higher’ than icons; 
Bulgakov repeatedly draws a parallel with the Eucharist. The name of the 
Son of God in particular has an extraordinary divine power precisely 
because Christ has united human and divine, so his name has the power to 
unite humanity and divinity—and this power is something accessible to 
every believer. Catherine Evtuhov links this aspect of Bulgakov’s thought 
with his emphasis on conciliarism (sobornost’) at the time these ideas were 
developed around the Church Council of 1917. Perhaps she goes too far in 
suggesting that Bulgakov’s argument implies a notion of continuing 
revelation (Evtuhov 1997, 216-17), but it is significant that this level of 
communion with God—equal to that of the Eucharistic communion—is 
open to every believer at any moment, without the mediation of the clergy 
(as in the sacraments). Finally, Bulgakov’s emphasis on the divine names in 
liturgical as well as personal prayer is distinctive, as is his caution towards 
the imiaslavie formula that ‘the Name of God is God’. 


LEGACY 


The circumstances of the Russian Revolution and the subsequent Soviet 
period prevented, or at least hampered, the continued discussion and 
development of the ideas around the Name of God. Nevertheless, the 
continued reflection in the Soviet Union of the 1920s on the philosophy of 
names, and more broadly on the nature of language and symbols, would 
stimulate developments in linguistics and semiotics. Moreover, the circle 
that included Florensky and Losev in the 1920s also included 
mathematicians Dmitrii Egorov and Nikolai Luzhin, who would make 
significant breakthroughs in the field of set theory. Loren Graham and Jean- 
Michel Kantor have argued that they were stimulated in this direction by 
engagement with Florensky and Losev and their reflections on ‘naming 
infinity’ (Graham and Kantor 2009). 

Although the continued philosophical and theological reflection on the 
Name of God effectively ended for the remainder of the Soviet period, the 
collapse of the Soviet Union was followed by a revival of interest in the 
subject. The Name Glorifiers, particularly among the Moscow intellectuals, 
interpreted the dispute in binary terms as a clash between academic 
theology and Orthodox mystical theology, between ‘rationalism’ 
(understood in negative terms) and ‘mysticism’. Modern interpreters have 
inherited these binaries, and much of the literature still tends to be 
polarized, with many modern interpreters sympathizing entirely with the 
Name Glorifiers. Interpretations of imiaslavie’s opponents, moreover, are 
often read through the lens of imiaslavie’s proponents (Kenworthy 2014b). 
Nevertheless, there have been significant treatments. T. A. Senina has 
devoted an entire monograph to the theology of Antonii (Bulatovich), which 
she defends as the best articulation of imiaslavie that was consistent with 
patristic teachings. By considering Antonii’s entire oeuvre rather than only 
his Apology of Faith, she maintains that he has been unjustly dismissed as 
inconsistent. By contrast, Senina argues that the Moscow intellectuals such 
as Florensky and Bulagkov distorted imiaslavie and departed from 
Orthodoxy. Orthodox theologians in the West have also recently taken up 
the theology of the name (Ladouceur). Finally, in addition to the significant 
works considered below, there have recently been numerous articles about 


various aspects of imiaslavie in the works of Florensky, Bulgakov and 
Losev. 

Sergei Khoruzhii, a major figure in post-Soviet Russian religious 
thought, gives a very critical analysis of imiaslavie. He argues that 
Florensky and Bulgakov did not understand the Palamite concept of the 
divine energies, and therefore followed a Neoplatonic conception of energy 
rather than a Palamite one. In particular, he focuses on the notion of synergy 
of divine and human will in the practice of prayer: the hesychasts, 
according to Khoruzhii, were concerned with an existential concept of 
synergy in which the divine will cooperates with the human will that exerts 
itself through rigorous ascetic discipline, whereas Florensky and Bulgakov 
have an ontological conception of synergy according to which God is 
automatically present when His name is invoked (Khoruzhi 2005; 
Kenworthy 2014b). 

The most exhaustive treatment of the entire Name-Glorifiers controversy 
is Ilarion Alfeev’s monumental 900-page work. The first third of Alfeev’s 
work is devoted to the Divine Names in Scripture; the second third, to the 
Divine Names in the patristic and Russian traditions; and the final third of 
the book, to the history and theology of the imiaslavie episode. Alfeev 
considers the doctrinal issue of the Divine Names as an open one from the 
Orthodox dogmatic point of view; his analysis is judicious and balanced 
and generally avoids the usual polemics. He summarizes the positions put 
forth by all parties and offers criticism of each. Alfeev concludes that the 
question of the Divine Names did not receive ‘an adequate theological 
evaluation’ in the reports of the Holy Synod in 1913; according to him, 
imiaslavie’s opponents were focused on disputing the positions of the Name 
Glorifiers (often in very polemical fashion) rather than presenting a 
positive, systematic theology of the Divine Names. At the same time, the 
Athonite Name Glorifiers were not ‘up to the task’ of providing a coherent 
theology of the name without polemics and contradictions. Alfeev clearly 
holds the work of Florensky, Losev, and Bulgakov in high esteem; he refers 
to Losev’s articulation as the apogee of the philosophy of the name, and 
Bulgakov’s as the apogee of theological reflection on the name. At the same 
time, he notes that these have yet to be rigorously analysed in the light of 
patristic tradition. Overall, Alfeev is willing to grant that God is present in 
and acts through the Divine Names, but implies that the Divine Names are 
more akin to symbols in the church such as icons than to the full divine 


presence as in the Eucharist (Kenworthy 2014b). Other recent works 
develop the research in particular directions: Dmitrii Leskin builds on 
Alfeev’s work, focusing his treatment on the Russian religious thinkers 
(Leskin 2004). Anna Reznichenko has followed Russian thought from the 
reflections on the Divine Names to fuller treatments of the philosophy of 
the name by Bulgakov, Losev, and others (Reznichenko 2012), while 
Helena Gourko compares imiaslavie with postmodern theories of language 
(Gourko 2009). 

The Name-Glorifiers controversy is distinctive in that it emerged out of 
Russian Orthodox monastic and spiritual practices, was critiqued by Church 
officials (including esteemed theologians and supporters of monasticism), 
and from there was taken up by Russian religious thinkers. It is of 
continuing interest because of the way in which these reflections connect to 
broader issues pertaining to the nature of language and symbols. It has also 
attracted the interest of those outside Orthodox circles, including 
Pentecostals. 
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CHAPTER 20 


JUDAISM AND RUSSIAN 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


DOMINIC RUBIN 


RUSSIA, THE JEWS, AND RUSSIAN 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


THE lifespan of Russian religious philosophy coincided with a cardinal 
epoch in the shaping of modern Russian identity. The same period was also 
a crucial one in the shaping of Jewish identity. In fact, by the end of this 
period Russia was home to the largest Jewish community in the world and 
Russian Jewry enjoyed immense worldwide intellectual and social prestige 
of a sort equalled only by German Jews. However, in examining the 
interaction between Russian religious thinkers, who were of course 
Orthodox Christian in orientation, and Jews, there is naturally a certain 
asymmetry. Jews and Judaism played a significant role in the Russian 
religious imagination, but Russian religious thought was far less important 
for the consciousness of Russian Jews, who, due to their peripheral status, 
tended to engage in socialist, populist, or liberal movements that fought for 
rights and justice rather than justifying the conservative status quo 
philosophically (see Frankel 2008). As a result, studies usually focus on two 
issues: Jewish elements, or the ‘Jewish question’, in Russian thought, and 
the related question of anti-Semitism (see, for example, Katsis 2006; 


Williams 2007; Engelstein 2009).' Nonetheless, there is a third possible 
angle to consider: the influence of Russian Christian thought on a particular 
group of ‘integrationist’ Jews and Jewish identity. In this chapter, we will 
cover the first two issues, and then examine the third. 

The collective Jewish presence in imperial Russia only slightly predates 
the inception of Russian religious philosophy, and the fates of the two were 
to be intimately intertwined. One and a half million Jews entered the empire 
—without moving an inch—after the threefold partitions of Poland under 
Catherine II at the end of the eighteenth century. The newly annexed 
populations of Russian Poland, which included not just Jews, but Poles, 
Ukrainians, and the Baltic nations, had to be absorbed into the Russian 
empire legally, religiously, and culturally. The Jews faced a similar choice 
as Other ‘new Russians’: to maintain a segregationist autonomy (or fight for 
independence), or to assimilate completely or partially into their new 
society.” Their course of action was dictated, in part, by the attitudes of the 
Russian government, which also swung between two options: to create a 
pluralistic empire, in which minorities would have linguistic, religious, and 
other freedoms; or to pursue a policy of Russification, which would 
ultimately culminate in the absorption and disappearance of non-Russian 
minorities (Hosking 2002, chapters 7, 8). 

After the military and ideological defeat of Napoleon, Russia under 
Alexander I and then Nicholas I turned more and more into a ‘Slavophile 
empire’ (Engelstein 2009), embracing Russification, and, to a great extent, 
Russian Christian thinkers reflected this geopolitical orientation. Russia’s 
humiliating defeat in the Crimean War triggered an injection of moderate 
liberalism and minority rights under Alexander II but his assassination in 
1881 produced a backlash (especially against the Jews). Under Nicholas II, 
more concessions were made, but against a background of conservative fury 
that only collapsed with the overthrow of the tsarist government in 1917. 
Throughout this century-long period (ca.1817—1917), the so-called ‘Jewish 
question’ raged fiercely and often became proxy for discussions of the 
much larger question of imperial Russia’s identity in toto. 

The reasons were simple. The tsar’s absolute authority rested on his 
status as an Orthodox, divinely anointed monarch. Uvarov’s formula 
(‘Orthodoxy, nationality, autocracy’) propagated this idea, but almost half 
of the ‘nationalities’ in the Russian empire, as the nineteenth century 


progressed, were non-Russian. As Orthodox Russia became a statistical 
anachronism, the question of what worldview could unite the empire’s 
different nationalities became ever sharper; consequently, Russian 
conservatives, like their European counterparts, often found refuge in the 
centripetal glue of a negative nationalism: anti-Semitism. Even Polish 
revolution, or Ottoman revanchism, was referred back again and again to 
Judaic tropes (cf. Engelstein 2009; Rubin 2010, chapter 1). And the Jews 
themselves, who had proved largely immune to early optimistic attempts at 
mass conversion or Russia’s own mission civilatrice towards them, were a 
focal point for imperialists anxious about the empire’s defeat, 
disintegration, or simply liberalization. 

With regard to the Jewish Question in Russian religious thought we can 
say that Vladimir Soloviev set the tone: Russian religious thought after him 
might be said to be conservative—liberal: it was conservative (and often 
theocratic) in adhering (with a few exotic alterations) to Orthodox dogma 
and seeing Russia, gua Uvarov, as an Orthodox nation; it was liberal in 
condemning ‘right-wing’ Slavophiles (such as Ivan Aksakov) for their anti- 
Semitism, and in arguing for more rights for Jews. This basically 
inconsistent and even contradictory position produced a whole range of 
intriguing philosophical, theological, and political speculation about Jews, 
Judaism, and Russia. The picture was further complicated by another factor: 
Soloviev and his successors were also engaged in a project of Christian 
renewal, and for this they often (like other Christian reformers) turned to 
Hebrew and Jewish sources. Thus Russian religious thought became even 
more intimately involved in the questions of Judaism, Russian-Jewish 
destiny, and the phenomenon of modern nationalistic anti-Semitism. 

Having examined these issues, we will conclude by approaching the 
topic from a different angle. Despite the triumph of Russia as a Slavophile 
empire in this period, Alexander II’s reforms did allow some space for Jews 
who wished to negotiate an identity that lay between complete assimilation 
(whether through conversion, or membership in left-wing internationalist 
movements) and complete resistance (through Zionism, religious 
separatism, emigration, Yiddish autonomism, etc.). These new Russian Jews 
built communal and cultural edifices that drew on both Russian and Jewish 
sources. A very small and individualistic subset of these ‘integrationists’, as 
we can dub them, chose a slightly different option: to tread the path of the 
Russian ‘spiritual’ intelligentsia. And so it is that we find Jews, somewhat 


surprisingly, in the ranks of the Russian religious philosophers. We will 
look at four such figures in the last section. This will allow us to reverse our 
earlier perspective, by asking not the more usual question of how Judaism 
influenced Russian thought, but rather how this thought impacted on a 
certain type of Russian Jew and Russian Jewishness. (See Horowitz (2013) 
for a good overview of different types of integrationist Russian-Jewish 
intellectual and social movements.) 


‘SACRED MATERIALISM’, JUDAISM, AND 
ANTI-SEMITISM IN RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT 


Vladimir Soloviev 


Soloviev’s philosophy emerges in the immediate wake of Jewish 
emancipation and takes in the start of the era of pogroms, which began after 
the assassination of Alexander II in 1881. This was the era when Russia’s 
‘Jewish question’ was at its sharpest, and it was to have a crucial impact on 
Soloviev’s whole way of thinking (see Kornblatt 1997). The later 
Slavophiles saw Alexander II’s liberal reforms as undermining Orthodox, 
monarchic Russia, and associated Jews and Judaism with this catastrophe; 
the fact that one of Alexander’s assassins had been a Jewish revolutionary 
confirmed them in their belief that concessions to the Jews were disastrous 
for Russia. Soloviev himself embraced a Slavophile position in the 1870s, 
but the ugly anti-Semitism that issued from his erstwhile allies, especially 
after 1881, caused him to revise his beliefs wholesale, and in fact to take 
what might well be called a ‘Jewish’ position in his theology and politics 
(indeed Soloviev increasingly liked to tell his friends, ‘I am a Jew’).° 

What do we mean by Soloviev taking a ‘Jewish position’? The term 
‘Jewish’ has several connotations, of course. In his early work, Soloviev 
peppered his work with Kabbalistic terms. However, this was closer to the 
general esoterism and theosophy of Russian philosophy, reflected little 
awareness of contemporary Jewish issues, and does not yet make Soloviev’s 


philosophy Jewish, in the sense that it would later become (see Kornblatt 
1991; Burmistrov 2007). However, this changed in 1881 and the decade 
that followed. It was now that Soloviev developed his ideas of divine- 
humanity, sophiology, all-unity, theocracy, Christian nationalism, and 
ecumenical reconciliation of the churches. Each one of these ideas was 
given Jewish content, but now this Jewishness was not just esoteric or 
stereotypical (recycling Old and New Testament tropes), though elements of 
this remained. Instead, in this decade Soloviev studied Hebrew and the 
Talmud with rabbi Faival Gets, defended the Talmud against Russian and 
Western calumnies, and engaged in correspondence with Joseph 
Rabinowitz, an Odessan rabbi who founded a Jewish-Christian community 
in the late 1880s. Concern for and contact with ‘real’ Jews heavily 
influenced his thought (Soloviev 1885, 1925, 1966, 2008). 

The idea of Christian nationalism as a form of patriotic Christian pride 
that would allow minority nationalities (especially the Jews) to preserve 
their identity was a counterpoint to perceived Slavophile idolatry of 
Russianness. Soloviev’s famous dream of reunifying the Christian churches 
so as to hasten the Second Coming emphasized the prior need for Jews and 
Christians to reconcile. To this end, Soloviev rephrased the anti-Semites’ 
‘Jewish question’ as a ‘Christian question’: how can Christians rediscover 
the Judaic concrete ‘sacred materialism’ inherent in Christianity and behave 
with true Christian love to the Jews, who would then see the truth of Christ 
and, without losing their national identity, take their place in the truly 
ecumenical church? The ‘whole personality’ and ‘divine-humanity’ that lay 
at the heart of true Christianity were seen as rooted in the unity of life, law, 
and action of Talmudic Judaism and in the active religious self- 
consciousness of the prophetic Jewish people. Soloviev’s encouragement of 
Joseph Rabinowitz’s Hebrew Christian congregation (which contrasted with 
the hostility of K. Pobedonostsev, chief procurator of the Holy Synod from 
1880 to 1905) must thus be seen as integral to Soloviev’s larger theocratic 
project in the 1880s. 

Thus Soloviev’s philosophy was intrinsically shaped by the situation of 
Russian Jewry. Interestingly, it also influenced Russian Jews in turn. As 
Bar-Yosef has noted, the eminent Russian philosopher’s defence of Jews 
and the Talmud was used by the renowned Rabbi Abraham Isaac Kook to 
encourage self-confidence among Zionist pioneers (Bar-Yosef 2000; see 
also Mirsky 2014). Israel’s first national poet, Chaim Bialik, who began to 


use Talmudic imagery in his work, so defying the trend to denigrate it in 
favour of the Biblical heritage, may well have been inspired by Soloviev, 
too. 

Nonetheless, Soloviev’s ‘Jewish self-identification’ may have been a bit 
hasty. After all, his aim, like any Russian Christian conservative, was still 
the conversion of the Jews. One can also note that his Jewish teacher, Getz, 
was a maskil,* and so did little to reshape Soloviev’s reiteration of the old 
Christian grace-law dichotomy: the Judaism that Soloviev defends is 
always ethical, almost never halakhic or ritual. Some Jewish critics of the 
time (Asher Ginsberg, Shmaryahu Levin) also picked up on the fact that 
Soloviev was ultimately defending the Christian nationalism of a nation, 
Russia, that tended to swallow up smaller nations, rather than the 
nationalism of the oppressed minority. One can also add, finally, that 
Soloviev’s first-phase Kabbalistic mysticism always remained theosophist- 
Christian in nature, and was never connected to the practice of 
contemporary Judaism (among the Hasidim, for example). 


Vasilii Rozanov and Pavel Florensky 


Some of these lacunae were filled by Vasili1 Rozanov (1856-1919). 
Although Rozanov has a (mostly deserved) reputation as an anti-Semite, in 
some ways his approach to Jews and Judaism was more original and richer 


than Soloviev’s.” Rozanov’s career overlapped with Soloviev’s. He started 
out as a nationalist Slavophile who saw Russian Orthodoxy as containing 
all the advantages that Western Christianity lacked: it was intuitive, holistic, 
and theocratic, while Catholicism was legalistic and coercive. However, 
partly due to the Russian church’s refusal to recognize his second marriage 
and the legitimacy of his five children, in the late 1890s Rozanov became 
severely disenchanted with Orthodoxy too, and began to look to ancient 
Egypt, paganism and Judaism as embodiments of a family-centred, 
‘sexual’, “sacred materialism’ that would replace Christianity. 

In 1903, Rozanov produced a book-length series of articles, later to be 
compiled in a collection called Judaism, in which he provided a loving, if 
exaggerated and characteristically eccentric, portrait of the religion 
(Rozanov 1993). Unlike Soloviev, Rozanov was able to avail himself of the 


first translation of the Talmud into Russian (by Naum Pereferkovich), as 
well as accounts of contemporary Russian-Jewish religious practice. He 
distils the essence of Judaism down to three rituals mentioned together in a 
Talmudic quote: Sabbath, mikveh (the ritual bath), and circumcision. He 
interprets them as mystical gateways to sacred sexuality and immortality. 
Furthermore, in Rozanov’s slightly bizarre account, the mikveh becomes a 
space where each Jew, who is a divine incarnation, is dissolved into the 
bodily presence of other Jews—what I have called elsewhere a Rozanovian 
ecclesiology of the mikveh as an immanent church of conciliar (soborny) 
Jewry (Rubin 2010, 249-62). Judaism comes out clearly superior to 
Christianity in this approach, and indeed takes on the features of the sort of 
modernist reformed neo-Christianity that Russian religious philosophers in 
general were seeking. 

However, Rozanov’s relationship with actual Jews was far more 
complex than Soloviev’s. He had several Jewish intellectual sparring- 


partners (Stolpner, Steinberg, Gershenzon),° and it seems that Russified 
Jews read his works with admiration. But Rozanov’s tendency to over- 
idealize Judaism and then to suffer from black squalls of reactive envy and 
disenchantment extended to these relationships as well. This brings us to his 
vicious anti-Semitic turn during the ‘Beilis affair’ of 1911-1913, when he 
produced a series of articles arguing that Mendel Beilis, who was accused 
of the ritual murder of a young Russian boy, was indeed guilty as charged 
(on the Beilis trial, cf. Weinberg 2013). 

The extraordinary prosecution of Beilis was launched and supported by 
monarchist conservatives, who feared the forces of liberal change that had 
been unleashed since the 1905 revolution, especially as embodied in a 
mooted Duma bill to abolish the Pale of Settlement. Rozanov threw himself 
into the right-wing assault on Jews in these years. Usually, scurrilous anti- 
Semitic tracts are a dull affair, but there is an odd subterranean continuity 
with Rozanov’s earlier philo-Judaic writings, which is revealing of trends in 
Russian religious thought in general. 

In these tracts sex and superhuman immortality in Judaism are replaced 
with a portrait of the secret role of blood in Judaism (Rozanov 1998). 
Nonetheless, the Beilis-era essays still view Judaism as mystical, powerful, 
and enviable. At one point, Rozanov asks a certain priestly ‘friend from the 
Caucasus’ to comment on Judaism’s blood-ritual. This contributor, it 


emerged when the archives opened in the 1990s, was Fr. Pavel Florensky.’ 
Florensky deftly reconciles the well-known Jewish taboo on blood with 
accusations of human blood-consumption by pointing out that taboo 
substances are highly valued and can be consumed by the elite in secret. He 
goes on to speculate that the atavistic blood-cult of ancient Judaism is, in 
fact, a proto-Eucharist, whose full meaning and practice was brought to its 
culmination by Christ.® Setting aside the grotesque anti-Semitism inherent 
in this Judeology, we can nonetheless see that Rozanov and Florensky are 
still, in their own terms, philo-Judaic: their conservative-Slavophile position 
sees ‘true’, ‘bloody’, ‘sacred-materialist’ Judaism as a worthy and real 
mystical religion, that stands in contrast to the ethereal and bloodless 
Kantian rationalism of liberals who would abolish the sense of the sacred 
(and, by implication, the necessary separation between Jew and Russian in 
the present). As with Soloviev, but quite differently, indeed perversely, the 
deepest goals of Christian reform are expressed using Judaic tropes. But 
while Soloviev’s Jewish interlocutor was a rationalist maskil, Rozanov and 
Florensky hungered in their own religious lives for something more primal 
and irrational. This took the form of a sort of baroquely anti-Semitic philo- 
Judaism. 

Katsis (2006) links this irrationalist anti-Semitic mysticism to the Name- 
Worshipping (/miaslavie) controversy that occurred in exactly the same 
years as the Beilis trial. At least on one interpretation, the doctrine 
concerning the quasi-magical power of the divine name, the power to unite 
the utterer with God’s essence (which Khoruzhii 2005 argues is more neo- 
pagan than Orthodox), can arguably be interpreted as sharing an underlying 
metaphysics with Eucharistic Judeology. One might note, too, that this 
hyper-realist Platonistic awe of the power of names seemingly had early 
origins in Florensky’s development: in his memoirs, he makes a telling 
confession regarding his early impressions of Jews: ‘I felt that the word 
“Yid” really was a special word, full of magical strength and power ... ’ 
(Florensky 2008, 777-9; for further discussion see Rubin 2010, 313n165). 
On this view, words are not arbitrary Saussurean signs, but directly embody 
divine realities; likewise, the Eucharist is no bloodless (Kantian- 
phenomenal) symbol, as the Protestants believe: behind it, too, is a visceral 
Judeo-pagan remnant of real blood-consumption. On this reading, Beilis- 
era anti-Semitism and Name-worshipping Platonism are part of a general 
Russian religious-philosophical irrationalism. 


Sergei Bulgakov 


The theme of Judaism and blood also recurs insistently in the work of 
Florensky’s close colleague, Sergei Bulgakov, whose larger thought was 


fuelled by similar Jewish concerns.’ After his disenchantment with the 1905 
revolution, Bulgakov morphed from a Christian socialist into a Christian 
monarchist. Like the above thinkers, Bulgakov’s attitude to Jews and 
Judaism was highly ambivalent, fluctuating, one might say, between 
Soloviev’s Christian philo-Semitism and an ambient anti-Semitism that was 
pervasive to Russian conservative thought of the time. 

In 1915, we have a ‘Soloviev moment’, when Bulgakov actually takes 
into consideration the contemporary situation of Russian Jewry, 
contributing a piece to Shchit (Shield), the anthology edited by Gorky to 
express support for Russian Jews suffering from pogroms on the Western 
front (on Shchit see Engelstein 2009, 221-2). The short piece he wrote, 
‘Zion’, is an interesting example of Russian Orthodox Christian Zionism, 
with all its attendant ambiguities (Bulgakov 1915). Bulgakov, in a typically 
conservative stance, prefers Zionist Jews to liberal and assimilation types, 
whom he views as threatening to Russia: his hope is that once the Jews 
have re-established themselves in Palestine, they can overcome the twin 
evils of an unhealthy Diaspora existence and its attendant anti-Semitism, 
and in this new freedom finally turn to Christ. In all of this, he seems 
unaware of the fiercely secular orientation of the Zionist camp (although his 
position can be read as being interestingly close to that of the already 
mentioned Rabbi Kook, who also saw secular Zionism as a first stage in the 
revival of Jewish spiritual nationhood [cf. Mirsky 2014]). 

Bulgakov’s vision takes on a Solovievian theocratic hue, when he adds a 
Russian imperial element to the project: Russian Christians should yearn, he 
remarks, not just to see a cross atop the Hagia Sophia (as the Slavophile 
poet Tiutchev had also put it during the Russo-Turkic war of 1877), and for 
Jews to settle in their ancient homeland, but also for a dismantled Ottoman 
Palestine to fall within Russia’s orbit. Zionism thus also becomes a Russian 
Messianic project. This goes together with a dig at Germany, Turkey’s ally 
in the then raging First World War. A Russian, Zionist Palestine, Bulgakov 
writes, would also be a blow to Russia’s Protestant enemy, which has 
drifted so far from its true Christian roots. It is clear, then, that Bulgakov’s 


Zionism, like the philo-Judaism of Rozanov and the philo-Semitism of 
Soloviev, is deeply enmeshed in a conservative, imperial Russian 
worldview, combining support for ‘real’ Jews with distaste for assimilating, 
liberal Jews. 

The question of Bulgakov’s scattered anti-Semitic actions and writings 
is quite complex, but can be summarized as follows. He certainly wrote of 
the October revolution of 1917 as having been perpetrated by ‘Yid- 
Bolsheviks’. In Crimea in 1920, he gave talks linking current Jewish 
Bolshevism to the ‘Jerusalem atheists’ who killed Christ, and even 
distributed leaflets for the White movement, warning Christians to be wary 
of Jewish Bolshevism, at a time when mass atrocities against Jews were a 


fact of everyday life.'° Much later, in Parisian exile in the 1940s, Bulgakov 
wrote a series of essays about the destiny of the Jews, which are peppered 
with similar vicious rhetoric about the congruities of Judaic this-worldly 
apocalyptic Messianism and Hitler’s and Stalin’s ideologies, and the 
struggle of international Jewry to undermine Christian culture. 

But here we come to the sort of paradox that we saw with Rozanov, and 
this concerns Bulgakov’s positive remarks about Jews, and indeed his 
attempt to forge an original theological approach to the Jewish question. All 
this takes him in a very direction from Rozanov’s erratic and hysterical 
approach. For, despite the lingering and endemic conservative Russian anti- 
Semitism, Bulgakov’s essays are impassioned diatribes against Nazi racism 
and anti-Semitism. 

In one of his wartime essays, ‘Racism and Christianity’ (1941-2), 
Bulgakov critiques the racist account of Jewry developed by Alfred 
Rosenberg, the Nazi party’s chief racial theoretician.'! But the critique also 
displays odd similarities with Rosenberg, even though it ultimately argues 
for a vehemently opposing position. The similarities are probably due to the 
overlapping backgrounds of the two men. Rosenberg was a Baltic German 
who grew up in the Russian empire, was educated in St. Petersburg, and 
supported the White movement during the civil war. In addition to a general 
European pseudo-scientific pedigree, Rosenberg’s anti-Semitic views thus 
also have a clear ultra-conservative Russian element in them. Indeed, the 
idea of blood and racial personality as determining the fate of nations was 
taken up by other White Russian émigrés in Germany, who saw the 
resurgent power of Germany as their hope of ousting the Bolsheviks. One 


such thinker was Baron A. V. Meller-Zakomelsky, a right-wing Eurasianist, 
who took Trubetskoi’s and Karsavin’s idea of ‘symphonic personalities’ 
precisely in the racist direction. !7 

The possibility that conservative Russian Christian thought could slip 
comfortably into a racist anti-Semitism that would support systematic state 
violence against Jews rather than just mob-directed pogroms may have 
caused Bulgakov to sit up in alarm and re-examine his own positions. There 
is a sense in the wartime essays that he is scrambling to rescue forms of 
thought that are being given a repulsive veneer in apocalyptic times. Thus 
Bulgakov agrees that the Jews are chosen by God ‘by blood ... with a 
certain biological absoluteness’, and he even refers along with Rosenberg to 
the ‘notorious international character of the Jewish “anti-race”...’.!° 
However, Bulgakov’s notion of blood is couched within a theology of 
sacred materialism. For him, blood is not simply brute power, and nor is 
blood the only component of a nation or individual by which they can be 
exclusively explained. Rather, blood for Bulgakov is a dual substance: it is 
the meeting-place of spirit, or the divine breath, and matter, or the ‘dust of 
the earth’ of Genesis. Blood in this sense of matter-spirit is the line by 
which the sacred genealogy of the Old Testament prophetic people can be 
traced. This spiritual blood runs in the veins of Mary, the Mother of God, 
and Christ, the Godman. When Christ is crucified, Bulgakov theorizes in 
another pre-war essay, the soldier plunges a spear into his side and releases 
blood and water into the world: this non-Eucharistic blood acts covertly 
within the world to sacralize matter even outside the strict boundaries of the 
church, which is the locus for the strictly Eucharistic blood (Bulgakov 
1997). Finally, this sacred Jewish blood continues to link Jesus and Mary 
with contemporary Jews, giving Jews an initial potential link with divine- 
humanity that is stronger than in non-Jews. Thus Jews are, gua Rosenberg, 
an anti-race, but only in the sense that they have a talent to disperse among 
the nations without dissolving into the paganism of the nations, but instead 
spreading the spirit and word of God. 

This is an impressive rescue operation of terminology that was already 
becoming rather squeamish in the hands of Rozanov and Florensky. Still, it 
is not entirely successful: at certain points, Bulgakov writes that post- 
Christic Jews no longer have spirit and that non-Christian Jews are working 
fiercely against Russian and Christian civilization. The sophianic and 
sacred-materialist metaphor seems to break down then, and we are left with 


spiritless Jewish blood that seems to exclude Jews from true spirituality, 
rather as in the extreme-right Eurasianist position, if not the Rosenbergian 
position. 

These are part and parcel of the contradictions inherent in Bulgakov’s 
complex sophiology. However, none of this should obscure the clear fact 
that Bulgakov, and his follower, Mother Maria (Skobsova), made great 


efforts to protect Jews in Paris from Nazi round-ups,!* nor that Bulgakov 
maintained warm Jewish friendships, notably with Lev Shestov (see 
Bulgakov 1939). From his memoirs, it is also interesting to note that 
Bulgakov arrived at the position that it was forbidden for Christians to 
proselytize to Jews, as the history of Christian anti-Semitism had rendered 
such witness unconvincing. '° No doubt his writings on Jewish sacred blood 
in the context of Nazism were part of this reassessment of the Solovievian 
‘Christian question’. 


RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY AND 
JEWISH IDENTITIES 


We come now to the influence of Russian religious philosophy on Jews, 
specifically on Russian Jews who practised Russian philosophy themselves, 
rather than Russian Jews who pursued Zionism, or Hebrew or Yiddish 
cultural activities. Four figures will illustrate this overlap: Lev Shestov, 
Mikhail Gershenzon, Aaron Steinberg, and Semyon Frank. All of these 
thinkers attained a more or less prominent status in Russian religious 
philosophy, despite the fact that this thought was Orthodox Christian in 
orientation. Of course, Frank converted to Orthodoxy when he was thirty- 
six, but as we shall see, he also retained aspects of his native Jewishness. 
The Jewishness of these philosophers, defined differently by each of them, 
raised and raises interesting questions about the universalism of the 
philosophical endeavour and the ethnic or religious identity of the 
philosopher. All of these thinkers defended the Russianness of their thought 
against anti-Semitic or anti-Jewish accusations of incompatibility. 

Mikhail Gershenzon (1869-1925), both a historian and religious thinker, 
was the editor of the 1909 Landmarks collection, celebrated as a key text in 


pre-revolutionary religious political thought (see Gershenzon 1989, 1991). 
He was also a close friend and adviser of the novelist Andrei Bely and a 
one-time confidant of Rozanov. He was famous for writing a deeply 
personal narrative history of aristocratic Moscow after the Napoleonic wars, 
as well as biographies of Slavophile thinkers, including Ivan Kireevsky. In 
the early 1900s, he developed a spiritual philosophy of his own that owed 
much to Slavophilism, Tolstoy, and elements of Populism. He also 
professed a ‘spiritual anarchism’ that was partly inspired by the 
idiosyncratic thought of Rozanov (see Rubin 2010, chapter 4) and displayed 
similarities to Berdiaev’s thinking. In later life, he found spiritual 
sustenance in a special ‘slow reading’ of the poetry of Pushkin (Gershenzon 
2000). 

However, Gershenzon’s deep attachment to Russian thought did not pass 
unexamined. Several Landmarks writers disowned him in 1917 when he 
abandoned their spiritual liberal-conservatism, which for some had by then 
morphed into monarchism, and came out in support of the Bolsheviks. Even 
before that, several years earlier Berdiaev had declared Gershenzon’s 
reading of Slavophile thought unacceptable (see Horowitz 1994): 
Gershenzon found in Kireevsky a theory of the natural, holistic (tselnaia) 
personality, and argued that it was purer and more powerful once stripped 
of its ‘accidental’ Christian formulations. The support for the Bolsheviks 
and the de-Christianization of a key Russian thinker soon prompted many 
of his erstwhile colleagues to suggest that Gershenzon, or ‘Gershen the 
Slavophile’, as they jokingly called him, had embraced dangerous and 
wrong positions under the influence of certain defective Jewish elements in 
his worldview. Even more sympathetic thinkers questioned his 
understanding of Pushkin, and it is indeed hard not to see a Judaization of 
the poet in Gershenzon’s comments that Pushkin was an ‘Ahasuerus’, an 
‘Easterner’, with ‘Arab ancestry’, whose eternal Logos once again owes 
little to Christianity.!° 

Gershenzon was no stranger to anti-Jewish prejudice: he had evaded the 
Jewish quota, the pressure to convert, and restrictions on Jewish residence 
in Moscow to turn himself into a Russian intellectual. However, this new 
scrutiny led him to admit that ‘my psychology is totally Jewish’, and to 
refrain from trying to understand Russians ‘intimately’ (letter to A. 
Gornfeld; cf. Rubin 2010, 373). Nonetheless, Gershenzon’s critics missed 
an important point: much of what they saw as negative Jewishness in the 


historian’s worldview was in fact simply the nihilism, spiritual anarchism, 
and universalism embraced by Russian symbolists and ‘new age’ religious 
philosophers themselves. And when Gershenzon turned his religion of the 
Spirit on his own historical heritage (see Gershenzon 1993), he likewise 
adamantly rejected Zionism and traditional Judaism, arguing that the 
purpose of suffering in Jewish history had been to inculcate in Jews an 
‘indifference to permanence’, whose natural culmination was assimilation 
away from a parochial existence towards an utterly different universal 
future. Gershenzon’s philosophical outlook was thus thoroughly the fruit of 
Russian modernism; by transforming his Jewishness, by bringing it into 
friction with Russianness, he expanded the range of Russian thought, and 
indeed can be seen as one of the early contributors to the ‘spiritual 
secularism’ of early Soviet ideology (for a deeper understanding of 
Gershenzon, cf. Horowitz 2009). 

Lev Shestov (1866—1938) was similarly attacked by Berdiaev, a long- 
time friend, for undermining the Christian nature of religious philosophy 
with his ‘Jewish pessimism’, but Shestov turned the tables on him (see 
Rubin 2010). Like Gershenzon, Shestov’s nihilism was derived not from 
Judaism but from Nietzsche, whose influence can be felt in Berdiaev’s 
thought too. Shestov refused to be stereotyped and at different times 
accused Gershenzon of being too ‘Christian’ and Berdiaev of being too 
‘Jewish’, the fault of both being an abstract Hegelian spirit in their account 
of history and religion, while truth lay with Shestov’s own pantheon of truly 
(that is, irrationally and fideistically) Biblical thinkers, who included 
Pascal, Luther, Kierkegaard, but also the Old Testament Job and Abraham. 
As with Gershenzon, one could argue that Russian philosophy became for 
Shestov a ‘third testament’ where the theological, cultural, and indeed (in 
the Russian context) even political contradictions of Christianity and 
Judaism could be finally transcended. 1” 

Steinberg and Frank also brought Jewish influence to Russian 
philosophy. From the 1910s onwards, the precocious Steinberg (1891-— 
1975) mingled with Silver Age poets and philosophers like Rozanov and 
Blok, and after the October revolution was secretary of the Petrograd Free 
Philosophical Association (Volphila).'® His triadic quasi-Hegelian ‘concrete 
idealism’ shared much with Ern’s Logism and Karsavin’s philosophy of 
history; but he was closer to Gershenzon in being hopeful about the 
Bolshevik revolution (his brother was people’s commissar in Lenin’s first 


government). Nonetheless, he (and his brother) confounded the Russian 
intelligentsia’s distinction between Russia’s ‘bad Yids’ (socialist atheists) 
and ‘good Jews’ (obedient and exotic religious conservatives): while 
espousing a philosophical system that based itself on Dostoevsky, he was 
also a supporter of the new revolutionary order in Russia as well as a 
practising Jew, who, in another table-turning operation, ascribed 
Dostoevsky’s anti-Semitism to his Old Testament Messianism; in its place 
he proposed not a New Testament universalism (though he was happy to 
use the language of crucifixion and immaculate conception metaphorically), 
but a Mishnaic Messianism, which tallied exactly with Russia’s new 
revolutionary role in world history! In emigration, he sympathized with the 
Eurasian movement and defended Jewish particularity in a friendly 


epistolary exchange with Karsavin. Steinberg is thus a fascinating case of a 


Russian-Jewish religious-philosophical fusion.!? 


Frank (1877-1950) was, of course, a first tier Russian philosopher. 
Unlike the preceding thinkers, he solved his own ‘Jewish problem’ by 
converting to Orthodoxy. In an autobiographical extract he famously wrote 
that it was his Jewish grandfather’s legacy that formed the basis of his first 
mental worldview.’ This Jewishness is probably best seen not so much as 
religious (his childhood visits to synagogue), but predominantly cultural: 
his family was German-speaking and hailed from the borderlands between 
Prussia and the Russian empire. All his life, the German language was to 
play a strong emotional and intellectual role in his development: while he 
saw his philosophy as embodying a ‘Russian worldview’, curiously enough 
many of his key influences were Germans. This was partly true of other 
Russian philosophers, of course, but Frank actually wrote his major work 
(The Unfathomable) in German, and unlike Ern, Berdiaev, or Bulgakov, was 
almost unique in not succumbing to anti-German hysteria in the First World 
War. Even in the Second World War, when he was hounded out of Germany 
for being a Jew, and had to rewrite The Unfathomable in Russian so as to 
find a publisher, he devotedly separated the beloved German language and 


heritage from the thuggery of Nazism.7! Russian spirituality and German 
philosophy and poetry were thus ingredients in a philosophical universalism 
which was undoubtedly part of a general pre-war ‘pan-European’ Jewish 
intellectual worldview, which was manifested particularly strongly, albeit 
with obvious differences, among German Jewish religious philosophers 


such as Hermann Cohen and Franz Rosenzweig (see Rubin 2010, chapter 
6). 

To different degrees Shestov, Steinberg, and Gershenzon had sensed 
limitations in their inherited native Jewishness (just as Russian thinkers had 
critiqued their native Orthodoxy), and they sought to expand their horizons 
by entering into Russian intellectual life. None of them thereby rejected 
their Jewishness, at least not fully: rather, as with contemporary Russian- 
Jewish writers like Mandelstam or Pasternak,” the traditional Jewish 
veneration of the word, together with the emancipated Jewish passion for 
universalism that was a reaction against perceived religious Jewish 
exclusivism, also manifested itself in these philosophers: they rejected the 
nationalist Slavophile aspects of Russian thought, and honed in on the pan- 
European elements. Despite his conversion to Orthodoxy, the same trend 
can be detected in Frank. Here the ground had been laid by Soloviev’s 
‘Jewish excavations’, which made it entirely plausible for Russian Christian 
philosophy to be a home for a converted Jew. And just like Soloviev, 
Frank’s Christianity eschewed canonical church divisions: as he confessed 
to his son at the end of his life, it was not so much Russian Orthodoxy that 
Frank felt at ease in, as a universal non-denominational Christianity 
(Boobbyer 2001, 221). Like Gershenzon, Frank also venerated Pushkin, 
although the poet’s congenial pantheistic spirit was interpreted by him not 
as an ahistorical, general Eastern-apocalyptic religion of the Spirit, but 
rather as the best of universal Russian Christianity.” Frank also saw the 
word veneration of his friend and unconverted literary critic Iurii 
Aikhenvald as a sort of covert Christian veneration of Christ the Logos; he 
pointed also to the implicit Christian spirit of his (and Soloviev’s) beloved 
Spinoza. The proximity of Frank’s German- and Russian-Jewish 
philosophic Christian sensibility to Gershenzon’s new general ‘Eastern 
religiosity’ can also be seen in a remarkable casual comment in a letter to 
his daughter, in which he called the Persian Sufi al-Hallaj ‘the greatest 
mystic since Christ’, thus bypassing an entire array of Christian saints 
(Boobbyer 2001, 199). The stunning implications of this elevation of a 
Muslim mystic are deepened when we consider that he also used an epithet 
from al-Hallaj to introduce The Unfathomable.”* 

In sum, Russian religious philosophy was shaped by Judaic and Jewish 
influences at its very inception in the work of Soloviev; but it also attracted 


a particular type of Russian-Jewish intellectual, and thereby created a new 
type of European Jewish thought on the very boundaries of Christian and 
Jewish philosophy. This thought combined the special universalism, or 
Messianism, of both Jewish and Russian thinking; it also combined Jewish 
and Russian preoccupation with the metaphysical meaning of history. One 
can perhaps say, too, that the practice of philosophy as spiritual Wisdom 
was also a common Russian and Jewish theme, as well as the thirst for truth 
in an intimate relationship with the incarnated and concrete-historical, or 
prophetic, Logos. For Steinberg, Gershenzon, and Shestov, this Logos was 
primarily the canon of Russian and European literature; for Frank, it was all 
this, but also the incarnated Logos of the historical Christ (as it was in 
different ways for philosophical writers like the converted Mandelstam and 
Pasternak). 


CONCLUSION 


In concluding, we can state a paradox: Russian religious philosophy was 
practised primarily in the power centres of imperial Russia (Moscow, Kiev, 
St. Petersburg), most often by members of its Orthodox Christian ruling 
class. And yet the all-expansive nature of imperial Russia, which by the end 
of the period was arguably the largest and most diverse country in the 
world, was reflected in the universalistic ambitions of its Christian 
philosophy. Even in Eurasianism, which was nominally open to non- 
Christian religions, this universalism was decidedly a Christian 
universalism that digested and dissolved non-Christian input (as Jewish 
critics like Ginsberg and Levin observed). However, the engagement of 
Russian Christian thinkers with Jews and Judaism, and the stubborn 
continued presence in the Russian spiritual intelligentsia of ‘Jewish Jews’ 
like Shestov, Gershenzon, and Steinberg show that, to some extent, there 
was room for a stimulating pluralism at the heart of Slavophile Russia’s 
attempts to think about itself in cosmic and absolute terms. Many of the 
Jewish thinkers examined here could have chosen, after all, to join German 
or Polish intellectual culture; the fact that many of them (who were in effect 
recently Polish Jews) ‘chose Russia’ and immersed themselves in its Silver 


Age is testimony to the richness and deep attractiveness of that cultural 
project. 
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ART IN RUSSIAN 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


CHAPTER 21 


RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS 
AESTHETICS IN THE FIRST 
HALF OF THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY 


VICTOR V. BYCHKOV 


BETWEEN the end of the nineteenth and the middle of the twentieth century 
a specific aesthetics formed among Russian religious thinkers, some of 
whom ended up in emigration after 1922.! It did not constitute a single 
trend, because it was a combination of the aesthetic theories and views of a 
number of important original thinkers, whose philosophical positions were 
often substantially different. And yet they were united by common spiritual 
roots. They all shared a deep religious faith, which as a rule remained 
within the boundaries of Eastern Orthodoxy. However, this faith was 
modified by their personal interest in a deep rethinking of many traditional 
Christian doctrines in the spirit of their own individual beliefs and their 
time, which they understood as a new step in the development of Orthodox 
spirituality, or as a ‘Russian spiritual renaissance’. 


SOLOVIEV AND RUSSIAN AESTHETICS OF 
THE SILVER AGE 


It was Vladimir Sergeevich Soloviev (1853—1900), perhaps the greatest 
Russian philosopher and himself a poet, who at the end of the nineteenth 
century inspired innovations in Christian spirituality, providing the thrust 
for the ‘new religious consciousness’. Soloviev’s own aesthetics—grounded 
in Neoplatonism, classical German aesthetics (primarily that of Schelling), 
and a number of nineteenth-century Russian aesthetic ideas—was much 
broader than religious aesthetics narrowly understood. However, a number 
of his teachings formed the foundation of aesthetic pursuits at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. In particular, they had a substantial impact on the 
theoreticians of Russian symbolism and the architects of neo-Orthodox 
aesthetics. Among those teachings were his philosophical theory of all-unity 
(vseedinstvo); his understanding of art in the spirit of a mystical ‘free 
theurgy’ that transforms the world in the direction of spiritual perfection, a 
state in which the artist will not only be possessed by a religious idea but 
‘consciously direct its earthly incarnations’; and, finally, the mystical 
intuition of Sophia as a cosmic and artistic creative principle (his 
sophiology). 

Soloviev’s teaching about all-unity develops and completes the idea of 
sobornost’, which, together with sofiinost’, he understood as constituting 
the national foundations of Russian artistic culture, beginning with 
medieval Russia. In his essay ‘The First Step towards Positive Aesthetics’ 
(1894), Soloviev provides the following definition: ‘True or positive all- 
unity, according to my definition, is an all-unity, in which unity exists not at 
the expense of all or to their detriment, but to their benefit. False or 
negative unity suppresses or absorbs the elements that constitute it, 
therefore becoming emptiness; true unity preserves and strengthens its 
constituents, being realized in them as the fullness of being’ (Soloviev 
1966—1969, vol. 7, 74). 

In fact, the philosophical category of ‘positive all-unity’ here stands for 
the notion of sobornost’, which is implicit in Russian religious culture. 
Sobornost’ presupposes a liturgical unity of the entire body of the Church, 
as well as other spiritual powers, including God himself. This is the sort of 
unity in which all the positive qualities of every person who is a part of the 
whole are not levelled off but, on the contrary, are amplified due to the 
sobornost’-awareness present to all. It is precisely the spirit of this 
awareness that makes fertile the creative power of every person and every 
artist who is part of the body of the Church or who belongs to a Christian 


culture. In the 1930s, Nikolai Lossky (1870-1965) made a definitive 
statement about sobornost’ in its aesthetic aspect: 


The sobornost’ of creative activity does not mean that all agents monotonously create the 
same sort of stuff, but on the contrary that every agent contributes something unique, 
authentic, and distinctive, something that cannot be replaced by other creators—in other 
words, something individual. However, each contribution of this sort is harmoniously 
correlated with the creative activities of other members of the Kingdom of God, and 
therefore the result of their creative activity is a perfect organic whole, which is infinitely 
rich in content. (Lossky 1998, 25) 


The principles of all-unity (as the way to the ideal fullness of being) and 
sobornost’ (as the highest type of creative awareness) have shaped the 
foundational traits of the aesthetic awareness of practically all 
representatives of twentieth-century Russian religious aesthetics, despite the 
differences in how they understood specific aesthetic concepts and the 
varying degrees of focus on certain aesthetic issues. 

Another mythologeme that is significant for Russian aesthetics of the 
Silver Age is the concept of Sophia the Wisdom of God, which is pervasive 
in Soloviev’s philosophical and poetic works. Based on the personal 
mystical experience of his youth, Soloviev reimagined the biblical image of 
Wisdom as a cosmic personal creative substance that is antinomical in its 
nature and difficult to conceptualize. Sophia appeared to him as the 
cosmogonic soul of the world, as a radiant image of the ever-feminine 
divine principle, and as a divine substance that is fully realized in humanity 
as the pinnacle of creation. Sophia is a ‘great, royal and feminine being’ that 
is distinct from God, Christ, Mary the Theotokos, and the angels. She is 
‘true, pure, and complete humanity itself, the highest and all-encompassing 
form and the living soul of nature and the universe, which is forever united 
with God and which, at the same time, unites itself with God in a temporal 
process and unites with Him everything that exists’ (Soloviev 1966-1969, 
vol. 9, 188). 

Before the creation of man and before the appearance of humanity as the 
pinnacle of creation, Sophia had no real possibility of complete self- 
realization. It is precisely in the sacred essence of humanity that she 
achieves the fullness of her realization. Sophia at this point appears as both 
the threefold and at the same time one divine-human being that serves as 
the point of realization of the mystical unity of the human being (humanity) 
with God. The principal and personal ‘encounter’ of Sophia in the world is 


realized in the incarnate Logos, God the Son Jesus Christ; its feminine 
‘complement’ is the Holy Virgin Theotokos; and its ‘universal 
dissemination is the Church’ (Soloviev 1966—1969, vol. 11, 308). It is only 
the Godman Jesus who is immediately united with God; both the Holy 
Virgin (through the mystery of his birth) and the Church (which is his 
House and Body) are united with God through Jesus. All three, however, 
are one humanity, and it is in contemplating this humanity in his eternal 
thought that God approves the entire creation. It is precisely for this reason 
that biblical Wisdom rejoiced in foreseeing its coming realization: ‘The 
humanity that is united with God in the Holy Virgin, Christ, and the Church 
is the realization of the essential Wisdom or absolute substance of God, its 
created form, its incarnation’ (Soloviev 1966—1969, vol. 9, 309). Soloviev 
finds confirmation of this conclusion both in the experience of Orthodox 
liturgy and in medieval Russian religious art. Soloviev’s sophiology, with 
some modifications, was accepted and creatively developed by Pavel 
Florensky and especially by Sergii Bulgakov and generated heated debates 
in the Russian religious milieu in the first third of the twentieth century. 


BERDYAEV 


Nikolai Aleksandrovich Berdyaev (1874—1948) in many ways continued 
and developed Soloviev’s aesthetics (see Bychkov 2007). He understood 
philosophy not only as a discursive but also as a creative—contemplative 
cognition of the world through myth and symbol. One of the central 
concepts of his philosophy is creativity; he considered The Meaning of 
Creativity (1916) to be the ‘most significant book’ of his Russian period. 
This theory of creativity allowed him to pursue to its logical conclusion the 
idea of theurgy, which had been well developed previously by Soloviev. 
According to Berdyaev, the meaning of the whole of human life is 
creativity. It is only in creativity that a human being can be truly like God 
the Creator and the Supreme Artist, and with his help achieve a 
breakthrough from an ‘ugly’ earthly life into a higher cosmic ‘life in 
beauty’. Until now, creativity had been most fully realized in art. However, 
the tragedy of art is that it has failed to achieve its principal—theurgic— 


goal and has become mired in earthly reality instead of rising to the level of 
cosmic being. 

Berdyaev distinguishes between two principal types of artistic activity: 
realism and symbolism. Realism is the extreme example of art adapting to 
this world, which is ugly in its essence. Therefore, realism is the ‘least 
creative form of art’, and its extreme expression—naturalism—is 
completely outside the boundaries of creative activity. The same goes for 
academism, which deadens the living classical forms of art. Following 
Andrei Belyi, Berdyaev asserts that true creative art is symbolic in nature. 
In fact, art is always somewhat symbolic, especially Christian art broadly 
understood, since it creates symbols of the other world. Art therefore 
reaches its highest level in the symbolist art of the second half of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century. However, it is here 
that art also approaches the limit of its capabilities, and thus is faced with a 
crisis. According to Berdyaev, symbolism puts into sharp relief the tragedy 
of artistic creativity. The symbol is a ‘bridge that leads from the creative act 
to hidden ultimate reality’. However, ultimate ‘reality’ cannot be obtained 
on the path of art. In symbolism, artistic creativity outgrows itself and goes 
beyond the boundaries of art in the traditional sense (Berdyaev 1985, 273-— 
6). 

Creative activity leaves the sphere of culture and flows into the very 
being of things. It becomes theurgy, which creates new being. Berdyaev 
gives his own precise definition of theurgy, to which the aesthetic 
awareness of the Orthodox world has gravitated virtually over the entire 
course of its history. His understanding of theurgy absorbs both Soloviev’s 
concept of ‘free theurgy’ and the theory and artistic experience of the 
symbolists (Bychkov 2007, 489-575), whom Berdyaev highly appreciated 
as the ‘sacrificial forerunners’ and prophets of the ‘coming world epoch of 
creativity’ (Berdyaev 1985, 277). ‘Theurgy does not create culture, but new 
being; theurgy is above culture. Theurgy is art that creates another world, 
another being, another life, essential beauty. Theurgy overcomes the tragedy 
of creativity and directs creative energy at new life ... Theurgy [theo-ergy] 
is man’s activity in cooperation with God—divine action, divine-human 
creativity’ (Berdyaev 1985, 283). Therefore, Berdyaev understands theurgy 
as a radically new stage in the spiritual—material development of humanity, 
which unites the achievements of traditional religion, culture, and art at a 
new spiritual level. Together with the aforementioned principles of all-unity, 


fullness of being, sobornost’, and sofiinost’, theurgy as interpreted by 
Soloviev and Berdyaev becomes one of the fundamental principles of the 
Russian aesthetics of the Silver Age. Viacheslav Ivanov and Andrei Belyi, 
the principal theoreticians of symbolism, would vigorously develop this 
notion of theurgy as a creative principle. 

Berdyaev never draws an opposition between the Church and religion on 
the one hand, and culture and art on the other. On the contrary, he sees their 
essential unity through the entire two-thousand-year period of Christian 
culture. He writes, ‘Rich, beautiful, and creative culture is related by blood 
to Christian mysticism and symbolism, to the cultus, and to the spirit that 
has created the icon, lit an oil lamp in front of it, and burned incense’ 
(Berdyaev 1994, vol. 2, 363). The rationalism of both speculative 
theologians and secular philosophers who separate religion and culture, 
Church and art, and set up an opposition between them, impoverishes 
religion and kills culture. One cannot imagine culture outside of the 
universal Church, which was shaped historically only in close cooperation 
with culture. The symbolism of culture is the symbolism of the Church. 


The liturgical beauties of the Church—both Catholic and Orthodox—should have convinced 
one of the truth: namely, that there is no antagonistic relationship or contradiction between 
Christian religion and culture ... but a deep connection and causal-creative correlation. Saint 
Francis of Assisi is, indeed, Christian religion and ascetic holiness, but he is also world 
culture and beauty, because he precipitated the early Italian Renaissance ... Culture in its 
blossoming is always symbolic, filled with signs of the otherworldly; it is conceived in the 
Church, and it is from the Church that it goes into the world. (Berdyaev 1994, vol. 2, 363) 


Berdyaev saw the symbolism of culture and art, and specifically the 
Symbolist trend in art during his time, as pointing the way towards the 
theurgic art of the future. This art will be an ‘immanently religious’ art, that 
is, an art permeated from the inside by a renewed religious spirit, ‘for the 
ultimate depths of every true art are religious’. However, this does not mean 
that one can impose a religious idea or agenda on art from the outside. 
Artistic creativity cannot be ‘intentionally religious’. This sort of art would 
be as dead as an art that has a social or moral agenda. One cannot reanimate 
religious art in its medieval meaning. ‘Secular, free art must reach its 
religious potential on its own’ (Berdyaev 1994, vol. 2, 284). It is in this 
sense that Berdyaev sees religious meaning in the art of Ibsen and 
Baudelaire, but not in Wagner. 


Theurgic art will be free of every norm of this world—including 
religious—that might be imposed from the outside. Theurgy is the limit of 
the artist’s inner spiritual aspirations; it is his organic desire to uncover the 
religious-ontological meaning of being in creativity. Theurgy realizes the 
ultimate limits of human creative freedom as the ‘continuation of creation 
in cooperation with God. The theurge, in cooperation with God, creates the 
cosmos, beauty as existent. Theurgy precisely is a call to religious creative 
activity. Through theurgy, Christian transcendence turns into immanence, 
and perfection is achieved.’ Theurgy does not happen exclusively in art, but 
art is one of its main avenues. ‘Theurgic art is synthetic and sobornyi; it is 
some universal art that is still unknown and undiscovered’; it is a ‘universal 
making’ that comprises nature and culture but is oriented towards the divine 
(Berdyaev 1994, vol. 2, 284-5). In Berdyaev’s philosophy theurgy thus 
appears as the way towards future human perfection where the original 
harmony between the created world and God, which was broken by the 
Fall, will be restored through an organic and conscious merger between 
human creativity and religion. That antinomic unity of the transcendent and 
immanent, which so far has been achieved only in the Godman, 
foreshadowing the future salvation of the entire humanity, will be realized 
on a cosmic scale. Berdyaev considered this model of art functioning as 
theurgy to be predominantly Russian, and thought it was precisely theurgy 
that had a role to play in the future ‘Slavic-Russian Renaissance’. ‘Man’s 
domination over nature through beauty will be realized in the artist-theurge. 
For beauty is a great power, and it will save the world’ (Berdyaev 1994, vol. 
2, 286). 


FLORENSKY 


Fr. Pavel Aleksandrovich Florensky (1882—1937) paid special attention to 
aesthetics and art over the course of his life (see Bychkov 1993). He wrote a 
number of works specifically dedicated to art, the icon, reverse perspective, 
and the synthesis of the arts in liturgical action, and he created a course of 
lectures on spatial and temporal patterns in art. Aesthetic ideas abound in 
his philosophical and theological works. Continuing the Patristic tradition 
in aesthetics (see Bychkov 2017, 183—227), he asserts: ‘It is precisely God 


who is the Highest Beauty; everything becomes beautiful through 
participation in this Beauty’ (Florensky 1914, 585). Therefore the aesthetic, 
according to his definition, is not some localized part of being or 
consciousness, but a power or energy that permeates all levels of being. In 
his system, beauty and light—spiritual or divine—serve as important 
ontological and cognitive factors. He is convinced that the power of beauty 
is ontologically just as real as magnetic or gravitational power. It is 
precisely through beauty and light—its modification—that humans ‘know’ 
the three-personed Truth (God) in the mystical acts of liturgy, monastic 
asceticism, or contemplation of icons, acts which fill them with ineffable 
spiritual joy. 

However, the highest Beauty in its pure form is revealed only to ascetics 
on rare occasions. For the majority of humanity the true conduits of beauty 
are the symbols found in liturgical action and art (pre-eminently in the 
icon). Florensky understands symbols not only as semiotic units, but also as 
sacred entities. The symbol not only signifies something else, but it really 
manifests it; the symbol possesses the energy of the other and appears as a 
‘living interpenetration of two beings’ (Florensky 1977, 169). The symbol is 
an ‘outward manifestation of a hidden essence’, its discovery and ‘outward 
realization’. Florensky here extends to the symbol broadly understood both 
the ancient Hebrew understanding of the name as a real carrier of the 
essence of what is named (in this case acting as a passionate theoretician of 
onomatodoxy or imiaslavie) and the Byzantine notion of liturgical symbol, 
which the later Church Fathers applied only in liturgical contexts (see 
Bychkov 2017, 637-56). 

One such symbol is the icon, which, according to Florensky, is the 
greatest achievement of visual art. As any symbol, the icon is ultimately 
ontological. Therefore, unlike the secular artist, the iconographer does not 
merely paint a picture, but ‘opens a window’, through which we see the 
original itself. One can speak of the sacred ‘realism’ of the icon. To an 
Orthodox Christian it appears as a ‘certain fact of divine reality’, the 
essence of which is beyond reason or verbal description. The metaphysical 
essence that manifests itself in the icon demands that all accidental elements 
be removed from the depiction. The essence of an ideal icon consists in the 
‘clarity of truth that is being transmitted in a sobornyi fashion’ (Florensky 
1985, 288). What guarantees this ‘clarity’ is the spiritual experience of 
iconographers (or rather of the ascetics who guide their work) and the 


canon of icon painting. Florensky devotes much attention to the canon as 
the foundation of the artistic method of iconographers and the carrier of 
spiritual experience that has been acquired in a sobornyi fashion. Florensky 
is convinced that the canon does not constrain or limit the artist but, on the 
contrary, strengthens and amplifies his own personal creative experience 
through the achievements of the previous generations. The canon embodies 
the ‘universal human truth’ in the most complete, natural, and simple way. 
Once the artist has mastered it, ‘he breathes with ease in canonical forms: 
they wean him off accidental movements that impede his work. The more 
stable and firm the canon is, the deeper and purer it expresses the universal 
human spiritual need: the canonical is the ecclesiastical; the ecclesiastical is 
the sobornyi; and the sobornyi is universally human’ (Florensky 1996, 118). 

Due to his interest in all aspects of icon painting, Florensky develops an 
entire philosophy and aesthetics of the icon. In particular, he pays 
considerable attention to ‘reverse perspective’, that is, to a special way of 
arranging space within the icon. He demonstrates that, first, reverse 
perspective most fully corresponds to the spiritual essence of icon painting 
and, second, that generally it is the most natural and universal method of 
composition in visual art, both as far as the goals of visual art are concerned 
and from the point of view of its natural perception by the viewer. 


BULGAKOV 


Another significant figure in neo-Orthodoxy is Fr. Sergii Nikolaevich 
Bulgakov (1871-1944), in whose theological thought sophiology, an 
antinomical teaching about Sophia, plays a central role. Sophia, according 
to Bulgakov, is a personal mediator between God and world that is beyond 
reason or logic: a ‘square circle’, a ‘square root of negative one’. At the 
same time, Sophia is the original sum total of all ideas of creation and the 
creative principle of being and art. Therefore, Bulgakov’s sophiology 
basically amounts to a Neo-Orthodox aesthetics. 

At the centre of this aesthetics is Bulgakov’s teaching about the 1con— 
understood both liturgically and broadly—which he sees as an antinomical 
phenomenon. ‘The icon is precisely this visibility of the invisible and 
depiction of something that cannot be depicted’ (Bulgakov 1996, 48). 


Continuing the tradition of Neoplatonic Patristic aesthetics, Bulgakov sees 
three ‘instances’ of being within artistic creativity: the ideal prototype of the 
thing; the material thing itself; and the ‘icon of the thing’, that is, its artistic 
image that attempts to express with most precision the prototype itself, ‘the 
other-being of the idea, which, as it were, has separated from its reality’. In 
the history of culture, this attempt has been realized most fully in the 
Orthodox icon as an essential element of liturgy. The icon reveals, in its 
own way, the knowledge about God and the spiritual world that cannot be 
communicated in any other way, as this knowledge is in principle 
inaccessible to other modes of cognition, for ‘at the foundation of the icon 
lies a capacity for intelligent seeing’. 

Developing Florensky’s ideas, Bulgakov argues that the icon achieves 
such a high level of spirituality thanks to its canonicity. That which 
theologians call ‘Church Tradition’, which preserves the spiritual 
experience of the Church, in application to liturgical images 1s called the 
‘iconic canon’, which Bulgakov conceptualizes as a ‘treasury of the living 
memory of the Church’ about spiritual ‘visions and knowledge’, as well as 
‘its sobornyi inspiration’. The canon is not an external law or a collection of 
rules for the iconographer, but the keeper of iconic symbolism and the 
‘inner norm’ that is organically present to the iconographer’s spiritual 
world. Bulgakov thus sees the icon as ‘more than art’. It is the ‘seeing and 
knowing of God, which provides an artistic witness of itself’. In an ideal 
iconographer, the artist is combined with a ‘contemplative theologian’ and 
in this union the ‘achievements and revelations of icon painting are more 
powerful than either speculative theology or secular art’ taken by 
themselves. According to Bulgakov, the icon is an ideal embodiment of the 
sofiinost’ of creation (Bulgakov 1996, 83—96). 

Bulgakov understands sofiinost’ as an expression of the original ideal 
state of the world in the actual material world. The main indicator of the 
level of sofiinost’ of a thing or an artwork is beauty, which functions as a 
‘revelation of the Holy Spirit’ in matter, as a ‘sinless, holy sensuality and 
palpability of the idea’, or as ‘spiritual, holy corporeity’. Bulgakov pays 
special attention to the category of corporeity in its ideal sense, or ‘spirit- 
corporeity’ that he sees as the basis of art. The artist ‘discerns beauty as a 
realized holy corporeity’ and endeavours to express it in his creative 
activity. Therefore Bulgakov defines a work of art as an ‘erotic encounter of 
matter and form, their loving union, an idea that is sensed and becomes 


beauty; it is a shining of a sofiinyi ray in our world’ (Bulgakov 1917, 254). 
He thinks that only two categories of artists have perfectly succeeded in 
achieving this union: the ancient Greeks, in their idealized sculptural nudes, 
and medieval Orthodox artists, in icons. 

Bulgakov does not draw a distinction between beauty in art and in 
nature. He thinks of nature as a ‘great and amazing artist’, and, following 
the entire Orthodox tradition, understands art very broadly, its main work 
being the human being in her ‘spirit-corporeity’. ‘Art as life in beauty—and 
not as a collection of virtuoso techniques—is incomparably broader than 
our human art. The entire world is a continually performed work of art, 
which reaches its perfection in man ... for it is only in man, as the pinnacle 
of creation, that the cosmos is perfected’ (Bulgakov 1917, 254). 

However, life in beauty is a difficult and precarious thing for the human 
being, for it is precisely here (Bulgakov alludes to Dostoevsky) that the 
battle between God and the devil takes place. ‘Earthly beauty is enigmatic 
and sinister, as Gioconda’s smile ... Pining for beauty and torture by beauty 
is the scream of the entire creation’ (Bulgakov 1917, 268). According to 
Bulgakov, who echoes the sentiment of the entire Neo-Orthodox movement 
in aesthetics, one can overcome this tragedy of beauty in the world by 
applying the theurgic mode of art, by which art goes beyond artistic 
function narrowly conceived and really does transform both the world and 
humanity on their way to eschatological sofiinyi-aesthetic transfiguration, as 
the created world is elevated towards timeless Beauty-Sophia. Bulgakov 
senses acutely the high significance of the phenomenon of beauty in the 
Christian view of the world. He also understands its fundamentally 
contradictory nature and attempts to sublate it by means of including beauty 
into a system of notions that are semantically close: sofiinost’—beauty— 
spirit-corporeity—art. These notions, although they are not synonymous, 
form a certain homogeneous semantic field, which contains the semantic 
nucleus of sophiology. 


LOSSKY 


Nikolai Onufrievich Lossky (1870-1965), the author of an original value 
theory and a system of intuitionism, is the only Russian religious thinker to 


have penned a work dedicated specifically to aesthetics (Lossky 1998). The 
book, written in the late 1930s to the early 1940s in Paris and delivered as a 
course of lectures called ‘Christian Aesthetics’ in the United States, was 
only published in its complete form in 1998 in Moscow. Lossky’s aesthetics 
is based on Soloviev and completes his own philosophical system, which is 
comprised of his value theory and his philosophical intuitionism. His book 
is basically devoted to one aesthetic issue: beauty. According to Lossky’s 
own account, the ‘entire book consists of a justification of his teaching 
about the absolute nature of beauty, i.e., the teaching that the beauty of an 
object is a value that is valid for all persons’ (Lossky 1998, 340). Based on 
his own philosophical-mystical experience, Lossky presents a metaphysical 
concept of the ideal of beauty; examines the elements of perfect (ideal) and 
imperfect beauty, types of beauty (in nature, in human beings, in art), and 
perception of beauty; and devotes a special chapter to a critique of 
philosophical trends in aesthetics. The subject of aesthetics as a 
philosophical discipline is beauty—an ‘absolute value’ not susceptible to 
rational analysis. Therefore, Lossky specifically stresses that his principal 
aesthetic judgements are based on an ‘immediate intuition’, a personal 
‘experience of a higher rank’, and specifically on mystical intuition in 
combination with intellectual and sensory intuitions. 

The ideal of beauty is fully realized only within the absolute sphere of 
being: in God and the Kingdom of God. Therefore, ‘perfect beauty is the 
fullness of being that is realized in a sensual way and that contains in itself 
the sum total of all absolute values’ (Lossky 1998, 34). Every positive value 
after its realization also acquires a ‘superadded value of sorts, namely 
beauty’ (Lossky 1998, 340). In the world, the ideal of beauty is fully 
realized only in Christ, whose beauty could be observed, in its relative 
fullness, only by select Saints and mystics as part of their spiritual 
(intuitive) experience. According to Lossky, the essence of the ideal of 
beauty is ‘sensually realized perfect spirituality’. He understands spirituality 
as ‘all that non-spatial side of being that possesses absolute value’ (Lossky 
1998, 73). Spirituality acquires sensual realization when it is clothed in 
corporeity, that is, acquires spatial dimensions: both material, characteristic 
of the earthly world or ‘realized being’ (material corporeity), and non- 
material, characteristic of members of the Kingdom of God (transfigured 
corporeity). Every type of ‘corporeity as such’, and not only material 
corporeity, can serve as a necessary condition of beauty. 


Making generous use of Soloviev’s aesthetics and correlating his own 
ideas with those of Schelling and Hegel, Lossky provides the final 
formulation of the principal thesis of his aesthetics: ‘the ideal of beauty is 
the beauty of a person, as an entity that has fully realized its individuality in 
sensual incarnation and has achieved an absolute fullness of life in the 
Kingdom of God’ (Lossky 1998, 105). Lossky here establishes the nature of 
beauty as an ‘objective value, which belongs to the most beautiful object’, 
and makes the transition to the process of aesthetic perception or ‘aesthetic 
contemplation’. All three previously mentioned types of intuition participate 
in this process. As a result, a type of deep penetration into the beautiful 
object takes place, ‘which at the very least hints at its connection with the 
entire world, and particularly with the infinite fullness and freedom of the 
Kingdom of God’. The contemplating subject himself is elevated into this 
kingdom of freedom; ‘aesthetic contemplation foreshadows life in the 
Kingdom of God’, where ‘one achieves an infinite expansion of life. 
Therefore it is clear that aesthetic contemplation gives one a feeling of 
happiness’ (Lossky 1998, 109). 

All this applies to ideal beauty, which we practically never encounter. In 
the real world we encounter objects where beauty is tightly intertwined with 
ugliness. This is the world of ‘flawed’ or imperfect beauty. It is also the 
origin of all aesthetic discussions about beauty. And yet there exists a real 
and objective criterion of beauty. It is founded on the fact that every person 
subconsciously is ‘linked with the Kingdom of God and with the ideally 
perfect future, both its own and that of all other creatures’. It is this ideal 
perfection that contains the ‘absolutely reliable measure of beauty, which is 
flawless and universally necessary’ (Lossky 1998, 110). The value of 
beauty, just as all other positive values, is objective, that is, it belongs to 
being itself and therefore has practically the same impact on every 
perceiving subject. Lossky does not deny the variety of subjective reactions 
in aesthetic subjects when they perceive beauty, but he considers them 
secondary: absolute universal significance of beauty comes first. 

Lossky understands the ‘essential content’ of art as beauty that is created 
by human fantasy and realized by means of concrete artistic means, such as 
words, sounds, or colours. However, the artist’s creative fantasy is not some 
personal arbitrariness, but a concrete sensual expression of the ‘meaning of 
the world’, which is perceived precisely as beauty. ‘The highest function of 
art is that it portrays the meaning of the world, and the latter, by means of 


its beauty, has a powerful influence on the human being as a totality’ by 
revealing truth to the human being and hinting at a link between the world 
and God (Lossky 1998, 298). In thus ‘contributing to the concrete grasping 
of Truth, art stands above philosophy’. It is only religion that spiritually 
stands above art (Lossky 1998, 306). Thus, it is not beauty that is the 
principal goal of the artist, but an attempt to grasp the ‘meaning of the 
world’. When the result is attained, beauty—which is what points clearly to 
the true ‘meaning of the world’ or the ineffable Truth (Lossky 1998, 310- 
11)—-serves as an unexpected reward for the artist. This is precisely the 
strength of all great works of art in all media and genres. 


Ivan Aleksandrovich Ilyin (1883—1954) assumes a Romantic-Christian 
position in aesthetics. In a number of his works, he develops a general 
theory of Christian culture, paying special attention to the place of art and 
the artist in it. He understands culture as a way of organizing the being of 
humanity based on the inner, in-depth, and organic principles of this being, 
‘along the ways of the mysterious and living purposefulness’, which is 
grasped by a creative soul that is in a state of deep contemplation. ‘Culture 
is created from within; it is a product of the soul and the spirit.’ (Ilyin 
distinguishes between culture and civilization: the latter is a purely external 
and superficial organization of life that is based on spiritless science and 
technology.) Therefore ‘Christian culture’ is a culture that is founded on the 
‘acceptance of the world’ and on the ‘spirit of Christianity’. Ilyin defines 
this spirit as the ‘spirit of internalization and love; the spirit of prayerful 
contemplation, of a living organic content; the spirit of sincere saturated 
form; the spirit of perfection and assisting God’s work here on earth’ (Ilyin 
1993, 308-12). 

The task of creating a Christian culture was laid down almost two 
thousand years ago but still has not been accomplished. Achieving this task 
is the objective of the future generations of Christians. Culture is created by 
the people who have received the ‘spirit of creative power’ from the Spirit 
of Christ. Art, together with ‘science, politics, and economy’, holds an 
important position in Christian culture, as well as in culture at large (Ilyin 


recognizes the existence of non-Christian cultures as well, such as 
Buddhist, Muslim, etc.). In a process of ‘artistic contemplation’ or 
‘meditation’, the artist penetrates into the principal mysteries of being, 
grasps the ‘nature of God, the world, and humanity’, and embodies his 
spiritual experience in the new reality: a work of art. The artist is a mediator 
between the audience and the hidden mysteries of being, which he acquires 
in the depths of his soul. It is through the artist that the “essence of the 
world and man that is created by God’, as well as the ‘mystery of the world’ 
‘announce themselves’. Therefore art is an ‘artistic mystagogy’. 

Ilyin specifically focuses on the quality of art as art 
(khudozhestvennost’), which he understands as the union of contemplative 
ability and artistic talent. Operating separately, they do not result in a true 
work of art. What is needed is what he calls the ‘law of economy’, whose 
essence is ultimate precision in expressing one’s meditative experience by 
artistic means. (Here Ilyin uses a term favoured by Pushkin, whom he sees 
as an artist par excellence and to whom he devotes several of his works.) 
True art is ‘service and joy’, for a true artist always feels that she stands 
before God and the great Mystery, having been called to a great, inspired 
service. The artist’s creative activity is free and is guided only by ‘artistic 
necessity’. And when her soul ‘suffers enough’ ‘to achieve the overcoming 
and enlightenment’, she experiences a great joy of creativity. 


V YSHESLAVTSEV 


Boris Petrovich Vysheslavtsev (1877—1954) devotes considerable attention 
to aesthetic issues in his ethical theory, because he sees a close link between 
ethical and aesthetic values. Both types of value ultimately guide the human 
being towards the highest value: holiness. Vysheslavtsev’s ethico-aesthetic 
theory comes out of the Patristic teaching about Law and Grace, which is 
complemented on the one hand by ideas taken from Plato and Christian 
asceticism, and on the other by the teachings of such contemporaries as 
Sigmund Freud, Carl Jung, Max Scheler, and Nicolai Hartmann. Such a 
dialogue with ideas of Western thinkers provided creative impulses for the 
development of Vysheslavtsev’s own Orthodox ethics and aesthetics. 


According to Vysheslavtsev, Christ’s coming into the world sublates the 
Mosaic Law that is based on coercion, punishment, and fear, and reveals a 
new system of values, symbolized as the ‘Kingdom of God’. The ‘yoke of 
Law’ is removed from the human being, and a way is opened into this 
Kingdom of highest values, which is bliss or ‘joy that is gifted to the human 
being, salvation, the highest beauty, and “charm’—gratia or charis— 
[usually rendered as] grace’ (Vysheslavtsev 1994, 17). The Holy Spirit that 
proceeds from this very Kingdom of God—namely from the Father— 
infuses into human souls a yearning for this Kingdom and a love for it—the 
Eros whose essence was already recognized by Plato. Vysheslavtsev 
develops this teaching along the lines of Christian ethics with a strong 
aesthetic flavour and vigorously opposes it to Freud’s psycho-physiological 
teaching about the libido. 


Eros is being in love with life, the ‘affect of being’ (Fichte); it is thirst for completeness, 
thirst for abundance of value; it is birth in beauty, thirst for eternal life (all that was 
articulated already by Plato); ultimately, Eros is thirst for reincarnation, transfiguration and 
resurrection ... thirst for a birth of the God-Man, that true ‘birth in beauty’; thirst for 
deification and a belief that ‘beauty will save the world’ (Dostoevsky). 


(Vysheslavtsev 1994, 46) 


When Vysheslavtsev speaks of the divine Eros that elevates the human 
being up a ladder of beauty to the Absolute and to a union with Him at the 
highest level of the Kingdom of God—that is, to deification (theosis)—he 
calls it the Eros of sublimation, in an attempt to win back from 
psychoanalysts the ancient term ‘sublime’ that had, in his view, been 
unlawfully appropriated and profaned by Freud. Clearly under the influence 
of Freud, as well as some of the experiments of modern art, Vysheslavtsev 
also recognizes the existence of the opposite type of Eros: the perverted 
Eros, the Eros of degradation (taking pleasure in baseness, ugliness, and 
death) and the Eros of destruction; these do not fit into a Christian 
worldview. Vysheslavtsev classifies this type of Eros as disease and 
pathology. His attention is, of course, entirely focused on the Eros of 
sublimation, the Eros of creative ascent to the Kingdom of God and the 
‘fullness of life’ embodied in Christ himself. The notion of sublimation has 
a major role in Vysheslavtsev’s philosophy and has a clear aesthetic 
connotation. It is clearly inspired by Freud, and yet Vysheslavtsev attempts 
to restore its ancient anagogical meaning in culture. 


Vysheslavtsev speaks of the ‘transfigured Eros’ that leads us up to God 
and he thinks that true sublimation is possible only in systems that 
acknowledge the existence of the spiritual Absolute, God, to whose level 
the human being is ultimately ‘elevated’. The notion of sublimation, 
Vysheslavtsev continually repeats, is a notion that belongs to Christian 
Neoplatonism, the ‘elevating Eros’ serving as a pointer to the Sublime 
principle. He reminds us that these ideas have been developed by pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite, Maximus the Confessor, and other Eastern and 
Western Church Fathers. They were most precisely captured by the formula 
that belongs to Alexander of Hales, a medieval Franciscan theologian: 
sublimatio creaturae rationalis super naturam: ‘an elevation of the rational 
creature above nature’, and thus an improvement on nature. As for the 
psycho-physiological mechanism that Freud calls sublimation, 
Vysheslavtsev calls it ‘profanation’, understanding it as a descent of the 
truly spiritual down to purely physiological levels. 

According to Vysheslavtsev, sublimation is a ‘restoration of the 
originally divine form that is oriented toward God’ (Vysheslavtsev 1994, 
50), that is, a creative way of transforming and transfiguring the form that 
exists in the deficient created world until its original perfection is restored. 
This process concerns first of all the human being, its interaction with 
society, and the entire sphere of culture that is creatively produced. ‘True 
sublimation is a creative process, 1.e., the process of creating an entirely 
new level of being that had no prior existence’ (Vysheslavtsev 1994, 111). 
Art plays an exceptional role in this process. By means of creative 
imagination, art creates images that are ontological by their nature and are 
the main end of art. It is with their help that art (especially openly religious 
art, such as icons) performs its function of the real transformation of life 
and its elevation to the highest levels of being. ‘Art is a process of 
transfiguring lower unconscious and subconscious powers and of their 
elevation to the highest level; it is a great impulse toward sublimation, a call 
to the transfiguration of one’s entire life’ (Vysheslavtsev 1994, 52), that is, 
to what other Russian religious thinkers and symbolists call theurgy. 

What Vysheslavtsev has in mind is, quite precisely, a theurgic moment 
that is contained in artistic creativity itself. Contrary to realist aesthetics, 
which claims that the ‘criterion of truth’ in art is expression of ‘real being’, 
Vysheslavtsev thinks that such a criterion is an expression of value. 
Moreover, it is an ascent to the highest value—holiness—with the help of 


the beautiful images of art. Ultimately, artistic creativity is a ‘theanthropic 
process’; it is a ‘product of grace’, that is, the value that is embodied in an 
artwork is ‘always given, and not created’. With all that, Vysheslavtsev also 
fully recognizes the artist’s right to freedom of creativity, to indulging the 
interplay of creative powers and to complete creative arbitrariness, which is 
nevertheless somehow (inconceivably) combined with what is suggested by 
a higher power and with creativity ‘in accordance with one’s calling’ or ‘in 
accordance with grace’. He formulates a ‘fundamental antinomy’ of 
creativity, which consists in full creative freedom and ‘artistic suggestion’ 
operating in unity: ‘The poet—.e., the human being as a creator—both 
creates and not. On the one hand, he “receives everything from above”; on 
the other hand, he creates everything himself. In his creative activity, he is 
both absolutely free and absolutely dependent’ (Vysheslavtsev 1994, 85). It 
is in this antinomism that the true creative freedom of an artist—a genius— 
consists. The artist is free within the lowest, natural, element, and also free 
in the highest spiritual sense. However, the highest type of freedom 
precisely amounts to being attuned to ‘God’s call’ and the suggestion of 
grace. ʻA free genius understands his calling as a service to beauty and 
truth, as a service that is both poetic and prophetic. He hears the “divine 
word” and fulfils God’s will—“see and hear!’—treceiving from it his 
highest freedom of spiritual vision and clarity’ (Vysheslavtsev 1994, 176; 
the quotations within are from Pushkin’s poem ‘Prophet’). 


CONCLUSION 


To use the language of Paul Evdokimoyv, religious art, such as the icon, is to 
an Orthodox person ultimately a way into a ‘transcendent dimension’ 
(Evdokimov 1996, 235). In a broad sense, all human culture acts in such a 
way, for ‘the Holy Spirit, who is the Iconographer and Spirit of Beauty, 
turns all the great achievements of human culture, all of its icons, into the 
Icon of the Kingdom’ (Evdokimov 1996, 229). This is perhaps one of the 
most important conclusions to which Orthodox aesthetics arrives in the 
twentieth century and it is based in the first instance on the aesthetics of the 
icon. 


This chapter sketches some of the main themes discussed by the 
principal representatives of Russian religious aesthetics of the first half of 
the twentieth century. Even this limited survey allows one to conclude that 
this aesthetics presented an important trend in Russian thought of the early 
twentieth century and had a strong impact on the views of many artists, 
writers, and thinkers of that time. The fundamental message of this 
aesthetics is the paramount importance of aesthetic experience as a whole, 
and of art in particular, in human life and culture. This aesthetics sees all the 
relevant categories—beauty, the beautiful, art, artistic creativity, artistic 
images and symbols, and artist-creator—in maximally elevated, acutely 
spiritual, and often sacred ways. It understands beauty as a supreme type of 
value, often as an essential element of God himself or else of the highest 
divine mediator and creator of the earthly world—Sophia the Wisdom of 
God (as well as Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Theotokos, and the Universal 
Church); as the most important principle of human existence; and as the 
essential and divine foundation of culture and art. In this type of aesthetics, 
art is conceptualized as divinely inspired creativity, and the artist as a 
divinely chosen herald and conduit of spiritual thoughts and images that can 
be expressed only in artistic forms, as a theurge whose mind and hand are 
guided by divine powers. Artistic activity appears as that ideal paradigm for 
human life and culture of the future, completing the process of the divine 
creation of the world and of establishing the Kingdom of God on earth by 
the efforts of artists-creators-theurges. 
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CHAPTER 22 


‘MUSICAL METAPHYSICS’ 
IN LATE IMPERIAL RUSSIA 


REBECCA MITCHELL 


IN a 1916 article for the journal Southern Musical Herald, priest, poet, and 


philosopher Aleksandr Gorskii (1886-1943)! claimed that the next stage in 
the development of Russian religious philosophy was to be found in the 
musical compositions of Vladimir Rebikov. ‘It is already several decades’, 
Gorskii observed, ‘that Russian religious philosophical thought has 
essentially stood helplessly in the same place in which Vladimir Soloviev’s 
death left it [...] without the strength to move a step forward’ (Gorskii 1916, 
116). Although Rebikov was unacquainted with the philosophy of Vladimir 
Soloviev, Gorskii concluded that the perfection of the Russian religious 
thinker’s teachings was nonetheless to be found in this little-known 
musician. Russian philosophy and spirituality would find their next stage of 
development, not through philosophy, but through music. 

Gorskii’s celebration of music as the essential next step in the 
development of Russian religious philosophy reverberated with a larger 
metaphysical discourse about music influenced by the ideas of Vladimir 
Soloviev (1853—1900), German philosophers Arthur Schopenhauer (1788— 
1860) and Friedrich Nietzsche (1844-1900), and composer Richard Wagner 
(1813—1883). As an art form that was perceived to exist in time, but not in 
space, music appeared closer to metaphysical than to physical reality: its 
immaterial, metaphysical essence was viewed as offering insight into larger 
discussions of the transformation of the human spirit and the place of 


Russia amid a growing social, political, and cultural crisis after the 
upheavals of 1905. Music was thus conceived as a transformative spiritual 
force, able to transcend the problems of modernity (individualism, 
secularism, materialism) and re-forge a unified and spiritual society. Its 
immediate emotional appeal was believed to offer a pathway to a 
transcendent, spiritual experience for its listeners, while its collective nature 
(both for listeners and performers) seemed to offer the ultimate embodiment 
of the Slavophile ideal of sobornost’ (collectivity). 

This widespread interpretation of music, which I call ‘musical 
metaphysics’, was not a strict philosophical system, but rather a loose set of 
concepts that posited three main claims: first, music offered insight into 
higher, transcendent reality, uninhibited by the bonds of physical reality; 
second, music was a unifying force, able to awaken a new spiritual 
consciousness and overcome contemporary social concerns, including the 
division between educated society and the narod (people); third, the 
musical embodiment of such transcendent power in a musical work 
required a contemporary Russian ‘Orpheus’—a musical genius who would 
fulfil Russia’s spiritual mission to reawaken faith amid a secularizing 
modern world. Musical metaphysics thus combined idealist aesthetics with 
the specific historic concerns of late imperial Russian society. 

Musical metaphysics emerged from an interdisciplinary conversation 
involving philosophers, writers, poets, clerics, musicians, artists, and 
audiences in late imperial Russia. Writers and theorists such as Viacheslav 
Ivanov (1866-1949), Andrei Belyi (1880—1934), Aleksandr Blok (1880— 
1921), Sergei Durylin (1886—1954), and Wassily Kandinsky (1866—1944) 
were fascinated by music’s unique attributes: its existence in time combined 
with its apparent lack of physical form, and its immediate appeal to emotion 
rather than intellect. These perceived attributes inspired poets and painters 
to attempt to imitate music in their own works as they sought to overcome 
divisions between the arts. Poems by Andrei Belyi, as well as paintings by 
Wassily Kandinsky and Mikalojus Ciurlionis (1875-1911) employed 
musical titles for their literary and visual works. Musical metaphysics also 
shaped composers’ efforts to embody these ideas in their own compositions, 
and philosophers’ employment of music as a symbol for the spiritual 
strivings of the human spirit in the modern age (Rosenthal 1983; Bartlett 
1995; Mitchell 2015). 


This chapter examines the philosophical basis for music’s central place 
in late imperial Russian discourse, as well as its impact on Russian religious 
thought and musical creativity. The first section examines how music came 
to be perceived as the highest form of spiritual insight, an interpretation that 
combined threads of German idealist philosophy (particularly 
Schopenhauer and Nietzsche) with the philosophical aesthetics explicated 
by Soloviev. Soloviev’s desire to overcome the positivist and utilitarian 
aesthetic of the previous age through a philosophy that respected the 
integral person helped to grant new importance to the non-rational 
experience of music. Concepts of unity, theurgy, and sobornost’, central 
themes in religious thought of the era, found striking embodiment in music, 
as did the question of morality. The second section looks at how these ideas 
about music were further developed in the late imperial Russian context, 
particularly within a growing concern with the division between the narod 
and educated society, the Symbolist desire for transfiguration of reality 
through art, and a growing belief in Russia’s spiritual mission—concerns 
which grew stronger in the aftermath of the 1905 revolution. In particular, a 
growing expectation of a contemporary ‘Russian’ Orpheus, whose music 
would usher in a new, more spiritual age, not just for Russia, but for all 
humanity, gained appeal. The third section examines the figure whose 
philosophy and creative striving most strikingly embodied this ‘search for 
Orpheus’: composer Aleksandr Scriabin (1871—1915). Ironically, Scriabin’s 
ultimate failure to meet these dreams highlights the practical unattainability 
of musical metaphysics as an aesthetic project, even while the passionate 
debates surrounding his death show its success as a conceptual framework 
through which to discuss Russia’s place in the world. As demonstrated in 
the final section, key aspects of musical metaphysics lingered on both 
amongst émigré communities and in the Soviet Union, even as religious 
thought came under increasing restraint. 


THE ROOTS OF MUSICAL METAPHYSICS 


The idea that music offers spiritual or emotional insight rather than rational 
understanding has ancient roots. Both Plato and Aristotle warned that music 
could awaken the wrong sort of emotions in its listeners. For the early 


Christian church, music offered both positive and negative power; John 
Chrysostom contrasted sacred chant’s ability to ward off spiritual danger 
with the power ‘licentious chants’ had to summon the congregation of 
demons, and St. Augustine celebrated the potential of music to awaken 
spiritual devotion, while warning against being led astray by this 
‘gratification of the flesh’ (Strunk 1998a, 9-34; 1998b, 13—16, 22-5). Such 
ideas passed into the teachings of the Russian Orthodox Church, serving 
both to explain the importance of Orthodox chant in the liturgy, and to 
justify the omission of instruments from religious worship. With the 
importation of secular forms of European musical entertainment and the 
rise of court and estate culture, the place of music in Russian society 
expanded rapidly after Peter the Great (1682-1725). By the nineteenth 
century, the German Romantic notion of music’s emotional power over the 
human soul (which emphasized secular instrumental music) had found 
expression in Russia, particularly in the writings of Vladimir Odoevsky 
(Ritzarev 2006; Frolova-Walker 2007; Jensen 2009). However, it was in the 
German idealist conception of music, espoused most influentially in the 
writings of Schopenhauer, Wagner and Nietzsche, that musical metaphysics 
found its strongest inspiration. 

In The World as Will and Representation, Arthur Schopenhauer raised 
music to the summit of artistic creation, arguing that ‘we can regard the 
phenomenal world, or nature, and music as two different expressions of the 
same thing’ (Schopenhauer 1958, 262). Building upon Kant’s dualistic 
division of reality into phenomena and noumena (or the ‘thing in itself’), 
only the former of which was knowable, Schopenhauer presented his own 
dualistic understanding of the world as ‘Representation’ (that which was 
knowable to the cognizing subject) and ‘Will’ (the world in its independent, 
unknowable existence). He found in aesthetic experience a possible escape 
from what he identified as the endless striving and suffering of Will, the 
basis of existence. All other forms of artistic expression sought to reference 
or provide copies of the representations (or ideas) through which the 
phenomenal world was knowable, thereby awakening disinterested 
aesthetic contemplation and allowing the cognizing subject to break free of 
the endless striving and suffering of Will. In contrast, music alone was 
untainted by relation to the phenomenal world. Rather than representing a 
particular idea or concept, music was ‘a copy of the will itself 
(Schopenhauer 1958, 257). Music’s lack of concrete concepts and inability 


to offer precise representation of the phenomenal world allowed music to 
bypass the world of representation, serving as a direct embodiment of Will. 
Thus, rather than music being limited in its ability to convey human 
knowledge (as earlier philosophers had argued), mere human knowledge 
was unable to conceptually express the deeper realities depicted through 
music. For Schopenhauer, music was therefore not ‘indistinct and vague’ 
but was ‘in the highest degree a universal language’ (Schopenhauer 1958, 
262). This glorification of music as portraying something specific and 
distinct, yet outside the realm of conceptual knowledge, served to make 
music the quintessential Romantic art form (Alperson 1982; Bowie 1990; 
Ferrara 1996). 

In The Birth of Tragedy (1872), Friedrich Nietzsche built upon 
Schopenhauer’s image of music as a non-rational force. Employing the 
Greek figure Apollo to refer to the individualizing impulse (Schopenhauer’s 
Representation), and Dionysus to refer to the fundamental unity underlying 
the phenomenal world (Schopenhauer’s Will), Nietzsche dismissed attempts 
to employ rational concepts to express music’s essence as doomed to 
failure, because music ‘symbolizes a sphere beyond and prior to all 
phenomena’ (Nietzsche 1994, 35). Nietzsche considered the Dionysian art 
of music to be the embodiment of the ‘Primordial Unity’, which preceded 
the individualizing influence of the phenomenal world. Nietzsche’s youthful 
celebration of music was deeply inspired by the music and writings of 
Richard Wagner, whose musical dramas, together with his revolutionary 
dream of creating a Gesamtkunstwerk to unify the arts, inspired many of his 
contemporaries (Bartlett 1995; Liébert 2004). By the late nineteenth 
century, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and Wagner helped inspire the elevation 
of music to the pinnacle of the arts (Bowie 1990). 

In Russia, these ideas about music merged with the Orthodox theological 
concepts of theurgy, vseedinstvo, and sobornost’, popularized by the 
writings of philosopher Vladimir Soloviev. For Soloviev, human artistic 
creativity was intimately linked with the idea of ‘theurgy’ or ‘divine action’: 
artistic creation not only transformed, but also spiritualized reality. Drawing 
on Christian conceptions of both incarnation and transfiguration, and 
emphasizing the division between spiritual (eternally perfect) and material 
(existing) reality, Soloviev found in art an incarnation of Beauty that served 
to transfigure the material world (Paperno and Grossman 1994). According 
to Soloviev, Beauty transfigures (preobrazhat’) material reality through the 


‘incarnation (voploshchenie) of another, higher-than-material element in it’ 
(Soloviev 1991, 38). Thus, for Soloviev, art performed a uniquely Christian 
task, the ‘transformation of physical life into its spiritual counterpart’ 
(Paperno and Grossman 1994). Unlike Schopenhauer or Nietzsche, for 
Soloviev the transfiguring power of art was immediately connected with a 
moral goal: Beauty worked to advance Truth (istina) and Good (dobro); 
indeed, beauty was ‘only the physical form of good and truth’ (Soloviev 
1991, 282). In Soloviev’s vision, human history was an expression of the 
‘eternal battle between the cosmic (harmonizing) beginning and the chaotic 
process of cosmogenesis’ (Bychkov 2007, 81). His vision of Christian 
salvation emphasized the gradual spiritualization (harmonization) of the 
material world and the deification of humanity (bogochelovechestvo), a 
process in which art played an important role. Within this theurgic vision of 
art as a whole, Soloviev argued that music was the most ‘direct or magical’ 
expression of Beauty in which ‘the deepest internal state connects us with 
the true essence of things and with the other world (or, if you like, with the 
“being in itself’ of all that exists), breaking through every conditionality 
and material limitation, finding its direct and full expression in beautiful 
sounds and words’ (Soloviev 1991, 84). Nonetheless, Soloviev dedicated 
little philosophical attention to music’s specific attributes. 

Soloviev was committed to a philosophy that would overcome the 
rationalism and positivism of the previous intellectual generation, replacing 
this one-sided approach to knowledge with vseedinstvo (‘all-unity’), ‘a 
metaphysics ... which conceives the cosmos as the manifestation of the 
divine absolute in the process of its own becoming or self-realization’ 
(Poole 2010, 132). Only a philosophy that emphasized the whole person, as 
well as humanity’s relationship to the material world and to God, would 
allow the full development of humanity. Though different in its essence, 
Soloviev’s metaphysics of vseedinstvo productively resonated with 
Schopenhauer’s and Nietzsche’s metaphysical claim that music expressed 
the ‘Primordial Unity’ or ‘Will’ underpinning the phenomenal world. This 
metaphorical focus on an underlying unity, expressible only through music, 
offered a valuable metaphor where rational philosophical concepts were 
deemed insufficient. As late imperial Russian thinkers ‘spiritualized’ 
Nietzsche, they did so through a lens coloured by Soloviev’s metaphysics of 
vseedinstvo, creating a discursive field in which both philosophies 
interacted, a creative synthesis that raised music’s status to that of the 


ultimate art form. For Symbolist writer Viacheslav Ivanov, music was the 
symbol of the secret essence of life that had been lost in the modern age. 
Andrei Belyi assigned music the highest position of all the arts, while 
Aleksandr Blok celebrated the ‘spirit of music’ which underpinned human 
existence itself (Rosenthal 1983, 1986; Bartlett 1995; Mitchell 2015). 

One of the reasons for music’s power was its perceived ability to offer 
immediate ‘lived experience’ (perezhivanie) to its listeners through the 
experience of sobornost’. Musical harmony, the simultaneous sounding of 
multiple voices, produces Beauty, not cacophony; in polyphonic 
compositions, musical voices are simultaneously independent, yet part of a 
greater whole. The Pythagorean concept of the ‘harmony of the spheres’ 
captured this metanymic value of music, and musical ‘harmony’ has been 
taken as an aural embodiment of social, state, and religious authority in 
many cultures; in the Russian context, musical harmony elided productively 
with the concept of sobornost’. This connection was made by Slavophile 
Konstantin Aksakov, who compared the peasant commune (which he 
considered the ultimate embodiment of sobornost’) to a ‘moral choir’ in 
which the individual voice ‘is heard in harmony with all other voices’ 
(Christoff 1982, 368). Philosopher Pavel Florenskiit developed this 
metaphor linking music with sobornost’ further, claiming that in his 
philosophical writings he wished to conceptually convey ‘the same thing 
that the soul of the Russian narod express in song’—the quest for 
sobornost’ (Florenskii 2008, 19). The potential of music to embody 
sobornost’ through its dynamic union of disparate parts into a coherent 
whole (even while each individual voice maintained its independence) 
allowed it to encourage collective identity rather than individuality, a claim 
often associated with Slavophile views of the distinction between the 
collective spirit of the Russian people, and the individualism of the West. 

While for Soloviev, music was the art form most immediately connected 
with Beauty (and hence morality), the immediate, non-rational effect of 
music on its listeners also had potentially negative moral implications that 
particularly concerned Leo Tolstoy (1828-1910). Tolstoy was deeply 
sceptical of music’s moral power; rather than innately connected with 
Beauty, he asserted that music (like all arts) could be either positive or 
negative, depending on the type of emotions it evoked. Music inspired his 
definition of art as the ‘infection’ of emotion passed from composer to 
performer to audience (Tolstoy 1995). The listener became ‘infected’ by the 


emotions of the composer, with potentially disastrous results. This same 
fear of music’s potentially amoral influence was echoed by Symbolist 
writer Dmitrii Merezhkovskii and remained a constant undercurrent in 
musical metaphysics (Rosenthal 1983; Mitchell 2015). 

Ultimately, it was not the specific interpretations offered by 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Soloviev, or Tolstoy, but the general 
philosophical conception of music as a non-rational, mystical force with the 
ability to dynamically embody unity, which had the greatest impact in the 
development of musical metaphysics. By framing music as a transcendent 
force outside the bounds of rational knowledge, it came to symbolize a 
potential path to deeper, spiritual insight. As Russian philosophical thinkers 
sought to move away from the rationalist and positivist worldview of the 
1860s, this interpretation of music gained popularity, giving rise by the 
early twentieth century to the worldview of ‘musical metaphysics’, in which 
music was elided with questions regarding the place of Russia in the 
modern world. 


MUSICAL METAPHYSICS IN RUSSIA’S 
RELIGIOUS RENAISSANCE 


In the early twentieth century, an entire generation of Symbolist writers 
found inspiration in Nietzsche’s ‘spirit of music’, and embraced music as 
the ultimate embodiment of the theurgic power of art (Rosenthal 1983; 
Bartlett 1995). Central to the early twentieth-century formation of musical 
metaphysics were an eschatological strain in Russian culture compounded 
by modern anxieties and revolution, a more firmly established musical 
society that sought to engage with larger questions of cultural significance, 
and a strengthened vision of the ‘Russian idea’—Russia’s spiritual task to 
save humanity from the extreme secularism and modernism of the modern 
age. This belief in Russia’s immediate spiritual task, potentially achievable 
through music, lent a new urgency to discussions of music at this time. 
Some of Russia’s educated elite perceived in music a messianic or 
eschatological transcendence of linear time itself. Russian society, 
struggling with the pangs of modernization, combined Wagner’s vision of a 
Gesamtkunstwerk that would overcome the divisions inherent within 


bourgeois society with Russian eschatological expectations of a 
contemporary ‘Mystery’, a religious-liturgical, artistic act that would 
transcend ordinary temporality and offer immediate mystical insight to the 
Absolute. Music, viewed as an immediate, experiential path to higher 
spiritual insight or reality, was believed to offer a means to transcend or 
break out of ordinary temporality. Poet Aleksandr Blok conceived of 
‘calendar time’ and ‘musical time’: the former referred to the measurable, 
linear passage of time captured in history, while the latter described the 
‘incalculable’ experience of immediate connection to the spirit of music that 
underpinned reality. For Blok ‘musical time’ offered a means through which 
to ‘emerge from calendar time, from the flight of the days and years of 
history which gives no knowledge [of the All’, an argument that 
highlighted the transformative significance granted to music in late imperial 
Russia more broadly (Blok 1973, 61). ‘Musical time’ was thus perceived as 
a messianic or eschatological transcendence of linear time itself, even while 
the specific means through which music could transcend time remained 
open to interpretation. 

Such apocalyptic visions grew stronger when the 1905 Russian 
Revolution laid bare the gulf that separated educated society from the 
narod. This crisis sparked a reconsideration of the relationship between art 
and society, as artistic theorists, philosophers, and religious thinkers 
increasingly turned their attention to the relationship between the artist and 
the common people (Rosenthal 1977). Music, the ultimate embodiment of 
sobornost’, was regularly employed both as a symbol of the unity that (it 
was feared) had been lost in modern society, and as a spiritual pathway 
through which that unity might be regained. For music critic Aleksandr 
Koptiaev, it was clear that a Russian composer must overcome the 
contradiction between the individual ‘genius’ and the ‘crowd’ in order to 
heal the traumas wrought by modernity, a task that Nietzsche had failed to 
achieve (Koptiaev 1903, 15; 1908, 8—9). Musical activists sought, through 
the founding of institutes like the Moscow Peoples’ Conservatory (1906), to 
recreate true musical harmony among the narod, assuming that the 
performance of choral song by urban workers would help to forge social 
unity. Music’s ability to resolve dissonance and create harmony similarly 
found new social significance as music received greater attention in 
journals like Zolotoe runo, Trudy i dni, Apollon, Vesy, and Russkaia mysl’. 
While the specific political slant of these interpretations varied, they agreed 


on the importance of music as a means of both conceptualizing 
contemporary society and of transforming it (Mitchell 2015). 

Perhaps the most theoretically developed philosophical assessment of 
music’s mystical significance was offered by Moscow musician Konstantin 
Eiges (1875—1950). In a series of articles devoted to musical aesthetics that 
first appeared in the Symbolist journal Zolotoe runo, Eiges argued (drawing 
on Soloviev) that music’s central task was the transformation of the 
audience’s relation to reality through the experience of Beauty (Eiges 
1912). In Beauty, Eiges claimed, Nietzsche’s Apollonian and Dionysian 
duality was synthesized into a unified whole. This synthesis developed 
through art’s evocation of artistic mood (nastroenie), which carried the 
listener ‘outside the boundaries of the phenomenal world, lift[ing] us above 
the earth ... to the other side of the world of will and representation’ (Eiges 
1912, 62—3). Building upon Soloviev’s claim that music was a ‘magical’ art 
that intuitively gave access to the underlying unity of existence, Eiges 
identified in music an immediate, intuitive force that transformed Dionysian 
chaos into a higher, mystical experience beyond the realm of rationality. 
The initial chaos of the Dionysian impulse was transformed by the 
composer’s creative genius into the ‘crystallized musical phrases’ of higher, 
mystical experience, referred to by Eiges (with an unspoken nod to Schiller) 
as ‘musical mood’ (Eiges 1912, 91-2, 84). Musical mood, like 
‘contemplative and religious moods’ was a ‘mystical state’ (Eiges 1912, 
18). In this interpretation, the composer was an artistic theurgist, 
transforming Dionysian chaos into an ordered, mystical experience, and 
therefore (following Soloviev) helping to advance the project of 
bogochelovechestvo. Eiges’s specific emphasis on the religious component 
of musical creativity aligned his aesthetics with Soloviev’s philosophical 
ideas, and defined music as intimately linked with one of the central 
concerns of Russian religious philosophy: theosis, or the deification of the 
material world through human creativity (Eiges 1912, 33-44). Nor was 
Eiges unique in such claims; similar discussions that found in music’s 
influence the deification of the human realm permeated the late imperial 
Russian musical press (Mitchell 2015; Morrison 2019). 

This theurgic power granted to music imbued the composer or musical 
‘genius’ with great spiritual responsibility. The glorified image of the 
composer was, in part, a continuation of the idea of ‘genius’ adopted from 
German Romanticism, which emphasized the universal aspect of genius 


that transcended the individual limitations of the genius-as-man. Like 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, Eiges argued that musical creation was 
distinct from other forms of artistic creation. However, like Soloviev and 
Tolstoy, he also focused upon the question of morality within the creative 
impulse. For Eiges, the composer was the only artist who embodied both 
the lower (‘Dionysian’) and higher (‘Apollonian’) mystical impulses. While 
other artists were inspired by an object or idea in the phenomenal world, 
which reflected heavenly beauty, ‘the creativity of the composer has a 
different character: strong excitement, leaning towards drunkenness, seizes 
him, when in the moment of inspiration he not only indefinably feels “the 
touch of another world”, but also enters into this other world with his entire 
soul and contemplates the transcendental as a particular sound world-order 
in all its unearthly beauty’ (Eiges 1912, 17—18). In entering this other world, 
Eiges claimed that the composer experienced the pure Dionysian state, the 
destruction of the boundaries between the individual self and the external 
world. This direct experience of irrational, Dionysian unity made musical 
inspiration uniquely dangerous, as the composer entered into a realm of 
‘lower’ mystical experience that he then, through his own creative power, 
transformed into the ‘higher’ mystical experience of a musical composition 
(Eiges 1912, 89-94). Such an interpretation echoes Soloviev’s insistence 
that morality was a necessary component of the creative genius (Soloviev 
1991, 275). 

This status gave rise to an expectation of a contemporary Russian 
Orpheus, the composer whose musical works would overcome the social 
and spiritual divisions of modernity, re-forge the bond between the narod 
and educated society, and reawaken the spiritual dimension of humanity. 
While Schopenhauer had found the embodiment of his musical vision most 
perfectly in the compositions of Rossini, and Nietzsche had sought (and 
ultimately failed to find) the purest expression of music’s Dionysian 
impulse in the music of Wagner, in Russia this quest for a contemporary 
Orpheus elided with the belief that Russia held a unique spiritual mission in 
the modern world. The claim that the Russian people were inherently 
‘spiritual’ was not new; however, the melding of the figure of musical 
genius with this claim was a distinct product of musical metaphysics. 
Building on Nietzsche as well as Soloviev, Symbolist writer Sergei Durylin 
(1886-1954) concluded that Wagner’s attempt to reawaken the spiritual 
basis of modern society had failed in Germany due to the country’s loss of 


its Christian foundation. In Russia, by contrast, he argued that Wagner’s 
vision had found deeper resonance than in any other modern country due to 
the inherent Christian spirit of the Russian narod—perhaps a surprising 
argument in a country that had witnessed virulent anti-Wagnerian polemics 
among Russia’s leading composers in the later nineteenth century, but 
nonetheless in keeping with the broader messianic claims of musical 
metaphysics in the early twentieth century (Bartlett 1995). Durylin 
concluded that a Russian composer would succeed where Wagner had 
failed, creating a genuinely transformative Christian and folk ‘Mystery’, 
thereby overcoming both the individualist and secularist impulses of the 
modern age. Through a combination of musical genius and the inherent 
religious belief of the narod, Russia would reawaken human spirituality in 
the modern age (Durylin 1913). This desire to identify a contemporary 
Russian Orpheus underpinned Gorskii’s 1916 embrace of Rebikov as the 
true follower of Soloviev. However, perhaps no composer was so intimately 
associated with musical metaphysics as Aleksandr Scriabin. 


ALEKSANDR SCRIABIN: THE RUSSIAN 
ORPHEUS 


As a composer who insisted that his significance was far more than that of a 
mere musician, Scriabin embodied both the aspirations and limitations of 
musical metaphysics. His own search for unity (edinstvo) and a ‘Mystery’ 
through which humanity would be transformed echoed the dreams of his 
contemporaries. As Viacheslav Ivanov noted, Scriabin’s views on 
‘sobornost and the choral act [...] differed from mine only insofar as for 
him they were an immediate practical task’ (Ivanov 1996, 10). In fact, the 
composer’s extreme solipsism, obsession with ‘ecstasy’, rejection of moral 
absolutes, dabbling in theosophy, and grandiose claims of messianism 
encapsulated the egocentric tendency inherent in contemporary Symbolist 
aesthetic thought. 

Scriabin’s intellectual source base demonstrates a creative adaptation of 
ideas typical of late imperial Russia. As Simon Nicholls has effectively 
demonstrated, ‘Skryabin’s thought was not systematic’ (Nicholls 2018, 1). 
His worldview was shaped through an eclectic reading list that incorporated 


Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, and Fichte alongside Helena Blavatsky’s (1831-— 
1891) theosophical work The Secret Doctrine and several general surveys 
of European philosophy. As numerous friends noted, the composer tended 
to read such works ‘in his own way’, selectively finding concepts or ideas 
that inspired him, rather than seeking a thorough understanding of any 
system of thought. Personal interactions played as important a role in 
shaping Scriabin’s worldview as philosophical texts; his attendance at the 
Moscow Psychological Society, as well as personal friendships with 
philosopher Sergei Trubetskoi (1862—1905) and Marxist Georgii Plekhanov 
(1856-1918), broadened his knowledge of Western philosophy. After his 
discovery of theosophy in 1905, he freely integrated vaguely defined 
Eastern mystic ideals into his personal philosophy. Upon his 1910 return to 
Russia after several years abroad, his personal circle expanded to include 
conversation with poets and philosophers including Viacheslav Ivanov, 
Jurgis Baltrushaitis, Sergei Bulgakov, and Pavel Florenskii. Out of these 
varied influences, Scriabin developed an idiosyncratic philosophical 
worldview that evolved from extreme solipsism through grandiose self- 
agerandizement. Ultimately, Scriabin emphasized concepts that 
corresponded to his intellectual contemporaries’ preoccupation with unity 
and eschatological visions of life transformation. Scriabin’s Mystery, his 
final (unfinished) artistic work, was intended to usher in the end of the 
universe itself (Sabaneev 1925; Schloezer 1987; Mitchell 2015; Nicholls 
2018; Morrison 2019). 

The central concept guiding Scriabin’s artistic work was unity 
(edinstvo). The roots of this fascination can already be seen in the 
composer’s early philosophical notebooks. After an early infatuation with 
Nietzsche’s Zarathustra, Scriabin was enamoured with Fichte’s subjective 
idealism (which he interpreted in an extreme form to suggest his own 
consciousness had created the existing universe, including other beings). 
However, Scriabin soon became disillusioned with what he perceived to be 
the dead-end of this line of thought, writing in 1904—1905 that ‘Only I exist 
... What horror to come to such a conclusion!’ (Nicholls 2018, 94; Skriabin 
1919, 165-6). Rejecting this idea, he developed a worldview that 
differentiated between universal (Absolute) consciousness and individual 
consciousness: while Absolute consciousness referred to a single, eternally 
existing consciousness outside space and time, ‘individual consciousness is 
its nickname when it is experienced in a given moment and a given place’ 


(Nicholls 2018, 95; Skriabin 1919, 167). While individual consciousness (or 
individual will) might suffer limitation in its particular embodiment in space 
and time, it was through the struggle of individual wills to overcome the 
specific suffering that they experienced that universal consciousness 
developed. In this view, universal consciousness itself followed a theodicy 
of self-realization, advancing through the action of a multiplicity of limited, 
individual consciousnesses embodied in time and space. 

Scriabin maintained a very strong sense of the role of the creative genius 
within this odyssey of universal consciousness. Embracing the Kantian 
view that space and time were themselves mere categories of experience, he 
envisioned the development of universal consciousness both in linear and 
cyclical terms: from initial unity, the universe moved to multiplicity 
(differentiation in multiple individual consciousness), back to unity, though 
at a higher level of synthesis. This cycle repeated indefinitely. The role of 
the creative genius depended on whether an era was moving towards 
differentiation or synthesis; from unity, it was the creative genius who 
awakened a time of multiplicity; from an era of differentiation, the genius 
would instead spark a return to unity. In the current moment, which 
Scriabin saw as one of division, he (the creative genius of his age) was to 
spark a movement back towards unity by awakening a final moment of 
world ecstasy through his Mystery, which would lead to a return to unity or 
Absolute Being. As Scriabin himself expressed this vision: 


Absolute Being is not a single moment, it is all being, it is all-embracing, heavenly 
consciousness, which, at the same time, will be the final moment in time and space, the final 
boundary, the moment of radiating eternity ... The moment of ecstasy will stop being a 
moment (of time); it will swallow all time. This moment is Absolute Being. 


(Nicholls 2018, 92; Skriabin 1919, 163-4) 


These ideas took firmer shape in the evolution of Scriabin’s vision of the 
Mystery. This mystical ‘act’ (deistvo) was to take place over the course of 
seven days in a temple built in India. The various days would represent the 
different races of humanity of theosophical doctrine, with time speeding up 
near the end. Conceived as a ‘mystery’ rather than an artistic performance 
or theatre, Scriabin sought to reawaken the connection between art and 
religion. Moreover, the inclusion of various forms of expression would re- 
embody the initial unity to which the universe was to return: music, dance, 
poetry, perfume, colour, philosophy, architecture, even nature itself, were all 


to participate in the Mystery. Like his literary Symbolist contemporaries 
(particularly Ivanov’s fascination with theatre), Scriabin was inspired by 
Wagner’s Gesamtkunstwerk, but felt the German composer had not done 
enough to overcome the divisions between composer, audience, and 
performer. All these distinctions were to vanish in the performance of his 
Mystery (Sabaneev 1925; Schloezer 1987; Nicholls 2018; Morrison 2019). 

This obsessive search for unity through the evocation of a moment of 
universal ecstasy also found specific artistic expression in Scriabin’s 
compositions. In his quest for an aesthetic language of unity, he dreamt of 
synthesizing sound, colour, smell, and even philosophy in a synesthetic 
experience that overcame the divide between performer, composer, and 
audience; his orchestral work Prometheus (1910) was envisioned to 
incorporate a light display, in which different colours were associated with 
specific philosophical concepts and keys. This desire to artistically enact 
unity also influenced the development of his unique compositional 
language. In Prometheus, he claimed to have achieved the reunification of 
melody and harmony (shattered into separate elements by European musical 
practice) through the creation of a synthetic chord from which both melody 
and harmony derived. Moreover, he intended to overcome the binary 
division of Western harmony through this chord, which combined 
dissonance and consonance into a single whole.* Prometheus served as 
Scriabin’s most elaborate completed attempt to transcend the realm of 
music (Sabaneev 1925; Gawboy 2010; Mitchell 2015). 

Musical metaphysics gave rise to grandiose dreams of music’s theurgic 
power. However, the very productiveness of metaphysical symbolism 
conflicted with the much more limited ability to compose musical works 
whose aural language approximated these dreams (Morrison 2019). For this 
reason, the number of completed ‘symbolist’ musical works are fewer than 
those envisioned; even Rebikov’s work Antichrist, which had inspired 
Gorskii to predict that the future development of religious philosophy 
would pass to the musical realm, was never finished—Gorsk11’s assessment 
was based on the text and Rebikov’s description, rather than an 
accomplished musical work (Gorskii 1916). However, Scriabin’s Mystery is 
perhaps the most extreme example of this. As Scriabin’s mystical 
aspirations grew, the actual composition of the Mystery was pushed back. 
By 1913, he had determined that human consciousness was not yet ready 
for the spiritual uplift of the final ecstasy, and turned his attention to the 


composition of a ‘Preparatory Act’ (Predvaritel’noe deistvo), which would 
provide a period of spiritual preparation to lift humanity to the appropriate 
level of awareness (Shletser 1919; Nicholls 2018; Morrison 2019, 153-8). 
Though Scriabin did not see himself as a follower of Soloviev, the 
composer’s obsession with unity attracted the enthusiasm of Soloviev’s fin 
de siecle admirers, who found in it a parallel to their own ideal of 
sobornost’ (Sabaneev 1925; Ivanov 1996). Similarly, his vision of a 
Mystery that would bring about the end of the universe appealed to the 
apocalyptic visions of the day. Scriabin’s 1915 death from an infected 
carbuncle on his lip at the untimely age of 43 (amid the trauma of the Great 
War) spurred passionate debates over the path of Russia itself in the modern 
age. Alternately hailed as a ‘prophet’ or ‘messiah’ and condemned as a 
‘Satanist’, such claims were less about Scriabin himself than about the 
hopes of educated society that Russia would fulfil its claimed messianic 
mission to reawaken spirituality in the modern world. Ivanov headed a 
contingent of admirers that insisted on the composer’s status as the new 
‘Messiah’, and argued that the task of Scriabin’s followers was to continue 
the composer’s spiritual work amid the flames of war. As doubts grew about 
Russia’s ability to emerge spiritually victorious from the Great War, darker 
philosophical interpretations of Scriabin’s significance emerged. In 1916, 
philosopher Sergei Bulgakov (1871—1944) interpreted ‘Scriabinism’ as a 
sickness afflicting contemporary Russian society, and emphasized what he 
considered the misinterpretation of Soloviev’s concept of theurgy by 
contemporary artists, a misinterpretation that itself had devastating 
consequences for the spiritual health of the country. By failing to 
distinguish between ‘white’ and ‘black’ magic (true theurgy from false 
magic), contemporary Russian artists had fallen victim to the temptations of 
the material world. Such ‘false messianism’ led to an embrace of 
‘mangodhood’ (chelovekobozhie) and ‘luciferism’, ultimately corrupting the 
spiritual mission of art itself. Scriabin, Bulgakov concluded, was the most 
spectacular example of this egocentrism (Bulgakov 1916). This claim was 
further developed in 1919 by philosopher Aleksei Losev (1893—1988), who 
used Scriabin as a stand-in for Russia’s spiritual failure, emblematized by 
the Bolshevik revolution. Rather than the Orpheus that his contemporaries 
had awaited, Scriabin’s influence, ‘satanic’ in its essence, had ushered in the 
triumph of Western rationalism in its most materialist form (Losev 1990). 


THE LEGACY OF MUSICAL METAPHYSICS 


While the Bolshevik revolution of 1917 changed the political and cultural 
landscapes, musical metaphysics and the religious concepts underpinning it 
continued to influence the development of philosophical aesthetics in the 
Soviet Union and amongst Russian émigrés. In the Soviet context, music’s 
ability to offer a transformative collective experience, together with its 
unique relationship to temporality, received particular attention. Nadezhda 
Briusova (sister of the Symbolist poet Valery Briusov) argued that music 
empowered the masses to experience (perezhivat’) ‘new and unaccustomed’ 
feelings, and to embrace the revolutionary consciousness required to build a 
new, Marxist life (Mitchell 2015, 210-11). Shifting music from the realm of 
religious experience to social phenomenon, the founder of Soviet 
musicology, Boris Asafyev (1884—1949) posited an influential theory of 
‘intonation’ (intonatsiia) rooted in religious ideas of communal experience. 
‘Intonation’ referred to a ‘complex of musical thoughts, persistently 
occurring in the consciousness of a given environment’ (McQuere 1983, 
239); musical meaning was created collectively within society. Eras of 
sharp political or social change found musical expression in an ‘intonational 
crisis’ when previous intonations ceased to have meaning within a given 
society. Similarly, Asafyev argued that musical form needed to be 
conceptualized dialectically as a process unfolding temporally (but 
perceived as a unity) rather than as a static, unchanging form, as earlier 
musical theory had prescribed (McQuere 1983). 

The uniquely temporal and dialectical significance of music was also 
developed by philosopher Aleksei Losev. Through combining the German 
Romantic ‘myth’ of music with phenomenology and Neoplatonic thought, 
Losev offered a philosophically rigorous account of music. Music, Losev 
argued, could be ‘experienced, but never clearly thought’ (Losev 2012, 49). 
It was non-spatial, chaotic, and formless being, embodying the temporal 
union (s/iianie) of one subject with another, the ‘unity of opposites’ 
(coincidentia oppositorum) or combination of both form and formlessness 
(Haardt 1994; Zenkin 2004; Losev 2012). Alongside numbers (which Losev 
also interpreted through a Neoplatonic lens), music occupied ‘the 
hierarchical step closest to the Absolute’ (Zenkin 2012, 16). Despite 
approaching music from opposite sides of the materialist divide, both 


Asafyev and Losev inscribed early Soviet conceptions of music with a 
dialectical emphasis on process, change, and temporality within a unified 
whole indebted to pre-revolutionary ideas (Rosenthal 2004; Viljanen 2017). 
Such emphasis found musical expression in the celebration of a 
Beethovenesque classical style, in which periods of dissonance alternated 
with (and developed into) consonance, thereby creating a single musical 
whole. 

In the émigré context, the temporal conception of music followed a 
somewhat different trajectory within the philosophical movement of 
Eurasianism. Reinterpreting the Slavophile belief in Russia’s destiny to 
overcome the crisis of modernity, Eurasianism redefined Russia as Eurasia, 
a ‘continent’ distinct from, yet fusing together European and Asiatic 
elements, which was believed to offer an alternative to the despotic and 
decadent Western (‘Romano—Germanic’) civilization. Eurasianism called 
for the replacement of Western civilization by a culture based on religious 
principles, to be implemented by the Russian/Eurasian nation, whose task 
was to redeem all humanity, reconcile the spiritual with the material and 
overcome the materialism of the Bolshevik revolution (Levidou 2011). 
Pierre Souvtchinsky (1892—1985), one of the founders of the Eurasianist 
movement, “propagated music’s unique power to transform modern 
humanity and its instrumental role in effecting the anticipated Eurasianist 
“religious” culture due to its capacity to overcome time, which rendered it 
capable of transforming human consciousness of the world’ (Levidou 2012, 
86). Souvtchinsky emphasized the importance of ‘stasis’ over ‘processes’, 
arguing that the transcendence of ordinary time ‘may be achieved if time is 
intuited as a succession of static temporal points rather than as a continuous 
and dynamic, horizontal sequence of events’ (Levidou 2011, 616). Rather 
than viewing music as a dialectical process, as Asafyev and Losev did, 
Souvtchinsky emphasized a musical style characterized by disjuncture, 
stasis, and simplification (drobnost’, nepodvizhnost, uproshchenie), the 
most significant embodiment of which he found in the music of Igor 
Stravinsky (Taruskin 1997; Levidou 2011). Souvtchinsky’s views on music 
(particularly musical time) were in turn perpetuated by Stravinsky in his 
Harvard lectures (Stravinsky 1993). 

Musical metaphysics thus spanned across the revolutionary divide. In 
both Soviet and émigré contexts, the moral stature granted to composers 
showed a continued belief in the Orphic power of music to transform life. 


Whether experienced as a dynamic expression of the dialectical unity of 
opposites, or as temporal transcendence through the evocation of stasis, 
belief in music’s immediate, non-rational and fundamentally spiritual power 
continued to shape discourse after 1917. 
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' Gorskii was also a follower of Nikolai Fedorov, active in preserving Fedorov’s teachings in the 
early Soviet state (Young 2012). 


2 Harmony of the common practice period emphasizes the need for dissonant chords to resolve to 
consonant; musical language is based on the movement from one to the other, a practice that 
Scriabin’s combining of both into a single chord was meant to transcend. Musicologists have debated 
the source of Scriabin’s harmonic language; the claim that it had a metaphysical origin in the desire 
to aurally embody unity is expressed in the writings of Scriabin’s friend and disciple, Leonid 
Sabaneev. 


CHAPTER 23 


FUROR LITURGICUS: THE 
RELIGIOUS CONCERNS OF 
RUSSIAN POETRY 


MARTHA M. F. KELLY 


In the skies church chandeliers burn 
And below—darkness. 
Did you go to him, or didn’t you go? 
Tell me yourself! 
But don’t tease the hyena of suspicion, 
The mice of melancholy! 
(Soloviev 1986, 37) 


IN 1894-1895 Vladimir Soloviev wrote this parody of the emerging 
Russian Symbolist movement, of which he was a part, in one of a series of 
book reviews of new Symbolist work. More writers now sought to 
emphasize mystery, the irrational, the intuitive, and to break taboos, 
especially literary ones. Soloviev mostly mocks the endeavour, its 
‘flowerbeds of emptiness’ (a line he borrows from one of the volumes) and 
its none-too-subtle hints at nudity and sex. He ends his final review with the 
poem above—a parody that serves to substantiate his critique, with its banal 
word variations, random and bathetic metaphors (the ‘mice of 
melancholy!’) and implosive gestures at ambiguity and drama. 

In these reviews Soloviev seems to externalize uncertainty about his 
own project. As he writes in his 1890 essay ‘The Universal Meaning of 
Art’, ‘Today’s art, in its greatest works, captures flashes of eternal beauty in 


our current reality and extends them further, forewarns, gives presentiments 
of a supernatural future reality for us, and serves, in this way, as a transition 
and connecting link between the beauty of nature and the beauty of the life 
to come’. For Soloviev, art should realize, if provisionally and imperfectly, 
the coming unity of male and female, flesh and spirit, divine and human, 
earthly and heavenly. It should act as ‘inspired prophecy’ (Soloviev 2003, 
75). He himself presents his dearest revelation—an account of his three 
meetings with the divine Sophia—in poetry. Soloviev’s ideas and example 
deeply influenced artists of the period. 

Soloviev’s cautionary example foregrounds the risks of using poetry to 
religious ends—but of course, this problem is ancient, inherited in Russia 
via Byzantine iconoclasm. To the iconoclasts John of Damascus (676— 
749aD) responds, ‘I do not venerate matter, I venerate the fashioner of 
matter, who became matter for my sake, and accepted to dwell in matter and 
through matter worked my salvation, and I will not cease from reverencing 
matter, through which my salvation was worked’ (John of Damascus 2003, 
29). That is, he upholds the theological tenet of the dual nature of Christ— 
at once God and human—as a foundation for an early Christian aesthetics. 
His work stands as an apologia for Christian art and, more specifically, for 
art’s role in realizing the Kingdom of God. Based on this legacy, key 
theologian of the liturgy Alexander Schmemann has proposed that the 
liturgy (the Church’s cycles of services) ‘embraces, expresses, inspires and 
defines the whole Church’ (Schmemann 1966, 12). That is, these human 
actions and forms are far more central to, and expressive of, the Church’s 
life than discursive theology. 

Much has been written about the ‘logos-centricity’ of Russian literature 
and culture, that is, the notion that the word is associated with or 


constitutive of being itself.! I will speak here of another strong impulse 
shaping the tradition, which we might call ‘litourgos-centricity’. Key poets 
present poetry’s force as more than sound: with all its sights, sounds, 
smells, symbols, tastes, gestures, poetry might extend the force of liturgy 
(or something like it) into the world. This idea bears with it many problems, 
not least its bald-faced challenge to religious orthodoxy, as well as to the 
secularizing impulses of modernity. And yet, as I will show, it helps both 
shape and explain Russia’s unique literary culture. 

In a now classic 1994 article, language and culture scholar Viktor 
Zhivov shows that despite eighteenth-century Russian writers’ intent to 


create a new, modern Russian literature by turning from Russia’s past 
towards European examples, ‘traditions here were stronger than declared 
antipathies’ (Zhivov 1994, 62, 65). These poets increasingly associated 
inspiration with the use of Church Slavonic grammar and lexicon, adapting 
the classical concept of furor poeticus to their native Russian context. With 
this connection in mind we might speak of a furor liturgicus that has formed 
and continues to shape the Russian literary imagination. But whereas the 
furor poeticus tradition implies a poet’s individuation from the mass of 
humanity, furor liturgicus implies the poet’s integration into the ‘public 
work’ (/eit-ourgos) or ‘common labour’—that is, the incorporation of all of 
creation into the sacred cosmos, the Kingdom of God. Russian poetry’s 
foundational association with the liturgy allows mere words to partake in a 
sacred, cosmic task. Thus the furor liturgicus implies a mystical process 
whereby poetry substantiates the body politic. 

For medieval Christianity but also Orthodox Christianity in the imperial 
period, the liturgy extended beyond church walls in rituals public and 
private, incorporating everything in its path into a holy empire. Russian 
Byzantinist Sergei Averintsev describes Byzantium’s adaptation of the 
Greek notion of cosmos as the ‘realization of a world that is self-contained’ 
(Averintsev 2004, 88). And Oleg Tarasov writes of imperial Russia that the 
empire-nation viewed itself as a ‘Great Icon’, ‘created not through the 
image alone, but by sacralised word and gesture’ (Tarasov 2002, 57). 
French thinker Marie-José Mondzain theorizes the spread of the Byzantine 
liturgy and empire via icons. The theocratic unites the divine and imperial 
images to colonize and enlighten religiously other realms (Mondzain 2005). 
In this chapter I will describe a ‘litourgos-centric’ strain in Russian poetry, 
whereby poetry partakes in a cosmic, even imperial, task, the 
transfiguration of the world. More than spreading a (prophetic) message, 
poetry, through its mythical derivation from liturgy (that 1s, often even when 
the liturgy is not mentioned), purports its superiority to reasoned discourse 
in effecting change in the world. 

In what follows I will address works from the eighteenth through to the 
twenty-first century, with special emphasis on the so-called Silver Age. But 
rather than offering a chronological survey of, say, religious themes or 
biblical references, I will trace an ongoing dialogue in modern Russian 
poetry that draws on Orthodox culture, and especially liturgical culture, to 
probe art’s effects. I will focus on how key poets have repeatedly explored 


concerns from their religious-cultural context, including the nature of 
prophecy, the meaning and shape of the cosmos—of ‘Creation’—, the place 
of erotic love and of the body, the capacity of art to embody the divine, and, 
finally, the role of silence. At each step I will also show how poets question 
their own lofty aims, but even more, the inordinately weighty prerogative 
that Russian literary tradition grants the poet. 


PROPHECY 


Despite its innovations, Russian eighteenth-century verse—odes especially 
—served to reinforce that most ancient notion of the poet as oracle. A 
public genre, odes foreground the poet’s mediatory role between God, ruler 
and nation, and their responsibility to depict public life and the shared 
human context in a cosmic framework. Thus Mikhail Lomonosov (1711— 
1765) composed odes to mark coronations and military victories, as well as 
scientific explorations and developments. Often such odes depict the 
sovereign, in cosmic terms, as spreading enlightenment like the sun, with 
imperial power likened to God’s divine light covering the earth as day 
expands. In his ‘Ode in Blessed Memory of the Sovereign Empress Anna 
Ioannovna upon the Victory over the Turks and Tatars and the Taking of 
Khotin in 1739’ Lomonosov presents the rule of the Tatars as a ‘cruel yoke’ 
and Anna as liberating lands while expanding her own realm. The poet 
concludes, ‘The goddess, hope and joy, / Great Anna, you shine with the 
light / Of kind and generous deeds’, the glory of which light the speaker 
aims to spread through his verse (Segel 1967, 178-92). 

Such images of divine light recall Mondzain’s discussion of the imperial 
economy of the icon and its ritual context, which spreads at once divine and 
earthly power. This impulse also expresses itself in the semi-sacred art of 
the ode. As Harsha Ram writes in his study of the ‘imperial sublime’, 
‘empire and modern versification were established almost simultaneously in 
eighteenth-century Russia’, and, furthermore, ‘the traces of the Russian 
poet’s original subjection to autocracy and its expanding realm would 
linger’ (Ram 2003, 4, 5). These images, seen in Lomonosov’s ode, of the 
spread of the divine energies throughout the realm remain in the DNA of 
Russian poetry. While after the eighteenth century they are less often 


associated with the spread of tsarist power, they work at other levels of the 
creative process. 

Indeed, Zhivov shows that when eighteenth-century Russian poets 
adapted liturgical traditions of sacred ecstasy, they represented the very 
poet’s transfiguration by divine energies that he could then spread through 
his art. And in this model they drew on the tradition that humans are 
‘deified’ via liturgical worship—a reflection of the doctrine of ‘theosis’ 
(Zhivov 1994, 79n49). Liturgically—including in 1icons—the central image 
of this doctrine is the transfigured Christ on Mount Tabor, whose body, 
radiant with divine energies, emblematizes the capacity of human flesh and 
earthly matter to participate in divinity without being destroyed by it. The 
poems most often used to exemplify the poet-as-prophet role reveal echoes 
of this theosis tradition and thus the adaptation of liturgical concerns. 

In Gavriil Derzhavin’s (1743—1816) poem ‘Monument’—his homage to 
Horace—the poet-speaker writes of his art, ‘I have built myself a 
monument, miraculous, eternal’. He was, he says, ‘the first to talk of God in 
simple words / and with a smile to speak the truth to tsars’. Even here we 
find hints of the liturgical context, most of all in his proclamation, ‘So! I 
shall not all die; my greater part, / Having escaped corruption, will survive 
my death’ (Chandler et al. 2015, 13). The word Derzhavin uses here for 
bodily corruption—tlen—is especially prominent in Paschal celebrations of 
Jesus’s resurrection. As the liturgy presents it, the deified body finds its 
ultimate realization in Christ’s resurrection body, only glimpsed in the 
Transfiguration. In a bow to Horace and Derzhavin, Alexander Pushkin 
(1799-1837) reinforces this link to Orthodox culture in ‘I have raised to 
myself a monument not made by hands’ (1836). The word nerukotvornyi— 
not made by hands—trefers to Mark 14:58, where Jesus prophesies the 
destruction of the Jerusalem temple and his own resurrection, as a temple 
‘not made by hands’—that is, in transfigured bodily form. But in the 
Orthodox liturgical context this word bears particular association with a 
type of icon, the Saviour Not Made by Hands (Spas Nerukotvornyi), whose 
prototype is said to be a cloth on which Jesus pressed his face, endowing it 
with miraculous power. This poem is one of very few which Pushkin 


himself dated on the manuscript itself—21 August 1936—yjust five days 


after the feast of the Spas Nerukotvornyi icon.2 The icon—and by 


association Pushkin’s poem—represents matter transformed by the presence 
of God and thereby able to channel divine energies into the world around it. 


In the second stanza Pushkin continues, ‘No, not all of me will die—my 
soul by sacred lyre / Will survive my dust and escape corruption’, 
amplifying Derzhavin’s connection of poetry to the transfiguration of the 
material world (Pushkin 2009, 203). 

For Pushkin this transfigurative process affects not only his art but his 
very self as poet. His 1828 ‘Prophet’, most often invoked to substantiate the 
poet—prophet myth in Russia, centres on an increasingly violent depiction of 
the transformation of the poet’s body. A six-winged seraph appears to the 
poet in the desert and touches his eyes and ears, opening them to greater 
realities; then he rips out the poet’s ‘sinful tongue’ and with bloody hand 
plants a wise serpent’s tongue, slices open his chest and pulls out his heart, 
replacing it with a flaming coal. The poet lies ‘like a corpse in the desert’. 
Then ‘God’s voice’ rings out, “Arise, prophet’. This account of ecstatic 
inspiration and poetic calling recalls the furor liturgicus by which the poet 
must undergo a wholesale colonization by the truth whose realm he wants 
to spread (Pushkin 2009, 105). 

Over the course of her life Anna Akhmatova (1889-1966) became ever 
more unabashed in embracing the image of transfigured prophet that 
Pushkin developed and at times doubted—largely in response to shattering 
political and social upheavals. After the October revolution her writing 
shifted from snapshots of private experience towards civic concerns. Her 
long masterpiece Regquiem—a subversive public liturgy for a nation 
devastated by political terror—ends with a request for further 
commemoration: ‘And if someday in this country / They think of raising a 
monument to me, / I give my permission for that ceremony’. But in her 
frequent identification with Mary the Mother of God, here and elsewhere, 
Akhmatova outdoes the mere prophet, imaginatively bearing God in flesh, 
not merely breath. Requiem’s speaker is a mother whose son has been 
imprisoned in Stalin’s purges. A central passage depicts the scene of the 
crucifixion, borrowing its epigraph from the liturgy: ‘Weep not for Me, 
Mother, gazing into the grave’ (Akhmatova 2004, 135-42). Increasingly for 
Akhmatova the poet must intercede for and protect her people. 

Akhmatova viewed Joseph Brodsky (1940-1996) as her heir, and he 
does sustain an elevated view of poetry and the poet. Indeed, Brodsky is 
famous for asserting, in his 1964 trial, that God gave him his job as poet. 
Sofya Khagi shows how scholars have read his 1970 ‘Conversation with a 
Celestial Being’ (Razgovor s nebozhitelem) as a reiteration of Pushkin’s 


‘Prophet’ (Khagi 2013, 121-33). Elements of the transfigured body appear 
here, but in reverse: the poet compares his burning tongue to flesh infested 
with smallpox—perhaps, he suggests—the angel’s doing; his ‘greedy 
hearing’ no longer takes in ‘the chirp or noise of trees’. What is more, the 
poet complicates his Christ-like role: ‘There, on the cross [...] I will not 
turn myself into the good news!’ As Khagi shows, Brodsky displays a 
scepticism about the capacities of language to depict eternal realities, along 
with a nostalgia for the poet’s elevated role (Brodsky 2001, 165-71). 

Contemporary Russian poets, too, display ambivalence about the poet- 
prophet myth. Elena Fanailova’s (b. 1962) 2008 ‘Lena, or The Poet and the 
People’ holds in tandem the absurdity of the poet’s self-importance with a 
dogged refusal to concede the poet’s complete irrelevance. Early in the 
poem she clearly references Pushkin’s 1830 ‘To the Poet’, proclaiming ‘I 
am my highest judge’. Yet the work proceeds with frantic justification and 
self-searching (‘Do I want to be loved by the people ... ?’). Still she insists, 
‘I don’t think I’m better / My claim is tougher than that / I think I’m 
different—male, female, other, the others’. This ‘difference’ recalls the 
otherworldliness of the poet in the Russian myth. The suggestion of a 
transformed body resonates with a reference to St. Tikhon of Zadonsk, an 
eighteenth-century Russian saint whose remains are said to be wonder- 
working and who served as Bishop for Voronezh, where Fanailova is from. 
Yet this reference appears as the poet pathetically interrogates a cashier 
about what she did or did not understand in her book of poems, waiting all 
the while to buy beer and menthol cigarettes (Fanailova 2009, 149-59). 


CO-CREATION 


John of Damascus writes provocatively in his defence of icons that, because 
of the Incarnation, ‘I reverence the rest of matter’ (John of Damascus 2003, 
29). Russian poets, though, have looked also to the notion of original divine 
creation as a model and justification for their writing, drawing on liturgical 
and theological presentations of humans as co-creators with God. The 
Eastern Christian tradition emphasizes a view of salvation as the restoration 
of the whole created order, whereby humans can partake in the light of 
divine grace. In many ways the notion of ‘prophet’, the word for which in 


English and Russian alike comes from the root for speaking, is not 
capacious enough for the Russian literary tradition, which links the poets’ 
words to liturgy and thus to wholesale, cosmic transfiguration. 

Divine creation comprises a key theme in eighteenth-century odes, 
which present parallels with human creation. In his ‘Morning Meditation on 
God’s Grandeur’ (published 1751) Lomonosov contemplates God’s creation 
with awe and offers his own. The poem begins with an image of the sun that 
‘has spread its gleam across the earth / And revealed the works of God’. In 
lines that seem to picture the transfiguring rays of divine energies, he 
proclaims, ‘From the light of your eyes / Flows the joy of all creation’. He 
concludes, 


Creator! spread out the wisdom of your rays 
On all that’s covered for me in darkness 
And ever teach me to create 

Whatever you will before you ... 


This poem presents divine creation and human creation alike as the 
continuing expansion of the power of God, the ‘immortal tsar’ (Segel 1967, 
206-8). 

We find particular emphasis on the poet’s transcendent powers of 
creation in the works of Pushkin’s contemporary Evgeny Baratynsky 
(1800-1844) and, later, Fyodor Tiutchev (1803—1873), two figures often 
considered Russia’s primary metaphysical poets. As Sarah Pratt shows, the 
work of both poets reflects the thought of Friedrich Schelling, who 
emphasizes the special roles of the artist and the philosopher in reconciling 
the real and the ideal, restoring to the world a primordial harmony, and thus 
extending the divine work of Creation (Pratt 1984, 26-7, 18, 100). 
Schelling’s philosophy resonated with a rediscovery of early Christian 
theology in circles Baratynsky frequented: Schelling’s picture of the world’s 
transformation, which would later influence Soloviev, drew on the theosis 
model of transfiguring light (Gustafson 1996, 33). 

The Romantic trope of the irrevocable division of heavenly and earthly 
deeply marks Baratynsky’s approach to poetic creation and the capacity to 
transfigure the world. In ‘Stillborn’ (1835) the speaker lingers in exile 
beneath heaven, ‘alien’ to earth and its sorrows. He frolics in the clouds 
with ‘life-creating rays’ that recall the enlightening divine energies we have 
seen in the ode. But he is tossed about by storms that raise up ‘earthly dust’, 


and he is repulsed by human strife. ‘I see a world covered in gloom’, he 
laments, while ‘heavenly harps’ sound only faintly. The poem ends with a 
striking figure of the poet’s labours: ‘On earth / I revived an infant born too 
soon. / He was gone, though he was never there’. In contrast to the 
eighteenth-century tradition with its ‘imperial sublime’, the poet is largely 
unable to transform the horizontal with the vertical: humans—all but a very 
few—remain trapped in their strife, ‘gloom’, ‘passions’, and ‘tears’ 
(Baratynsky 2015, 177-8). 

Tiutchev, too, contemplates the relation of heavenly to earthly creation, 
and indicates, if with more equanimity, that even poetry can never fully 
integrate these ‘two infinities’—a phrase in his 1836 poem ‘Dream on the 
Sea’. Here the poet dreams in a boat tossed about by the sea, with its ‘chaos 
of sounds’. His dream rises up: ‘Its light spread over the thundering dark. / 
In rays of fire it unfolded its world’, with its gardens and halls and magical 
beasts. ‘I strode like a god past celestial creations’, proclaims the speaker, 
but the ‘crashing abyss of the sea’ disrupts and dissolves his imagined 
world. In keeping with Romantic thought, the transforming rays of the 
poet’s art transfigure the world only fleetingly (Tiutchev 1973, 44-5). 

Velimir Khlebnikov (1885—1922) can be viewed as reworking aspects of 
the metaphysical tradition, with its emphasis on cosmic realities, but his 
approach contrasts in marked ways with Romanticism. Khlebnikov, with 
other Futurists, believed the poet could manhandle language to remake 
reality, to trace and harness universal principles and forces of sound built 
into linguistic structures, in the very roots of languages. In Khlebnikov’s 
1920-1922 lyrical drama (‘supersaga’) Zangezi, we find images of 
transforming light applied to language itself, in its new rational form: ‘the 
godlike circle, the angle of incidence, the fascicule of rays proceeding from 
a point or penetrating it—these are the secret building blocks of language’. 
Zangezi demonstrates this concept in his ‘Song in Star Language’, where 
visual and auditory correspondences between earthly and celestial 
phenomena affirm the deep harmony language brings to the universe: ‘the 
VE of branches on the pinetree trunk, / the VE of stars, the night-world 
turning overhead’. Such echoes, with their emphasis on the anomalous and 
the non-rational—or ‘transrational’ (zaum), as Khlebnikov called it—calls 
to mind the furor poeticus of the inspired, prophetic poet. To the sceptical 
crowds Zangezi declares with confidence, ‘I am the God-Maker, 
Divificator’ (Khlebnikov 1998, 331-74). 


The metaphysical tradition has only a few prominent representatives in 
Russian poetry, but in the 1970s several poets emerged who were working 
in that mode. Olga Sedakova (b. 1949) is one of them, and she demonstrates 
confidence in poetry’s power to transfigure the everyday and to extend the 


work of divine creation. (Indeed, she often cites Khlebnikov as an 
important influence, along with Nikolai Zabolotsky [1903—1958], whose 
poetry Sarah Pratt characterizes as ‘a quest to see the divine nature of the 
universe through transfiguration’ (Pratt 2000, 67).) In keeping with her 
postmodern context, though, she often takes a more modest, even whimsical 
approach, as in her ‘Night Sewing’ (from a volume of verse composed 
between 1979 and 1983), which also begins by contemplating the sky—this 
time at night—and, gathering inspiration from its constellations, sets to 
work: 


Like a hero of old fulfilling his quest 

we’ ll bring back the apples of night from the garden, 
we'll sew and we’ ll weave our own creation 

the pantry, the labyrinth, the mouse trap ... 


Like Lomonosov’s poetic speaker, Sedakova works to apply the vertical to 
the horizontal, the celestial to the earthly, but she domesticates the divine 
more unabashedly, drawing images of cosmic creation (and classical myth 
—stars as Jason’s golden apples) down to the level of fairy tale, pantry, 
mouse trap (Sedakova 2010, vol. 1, 241-2). 


FROM METAPHYSICAL TO PHYSICAL 


The model of human participation in the world’s transfiguration, though, 
expands well beyond creation images traceable to the ode tradition. In fact 
images of such transfiguration to some extent shape Silver Age poetry, 
many of whose writers gathered under the banner of ‘theurgy’—from the 
Greek roots ‘god’ (theos) and ‘working’ or ‘action’ (ergon). Soloviev writes 
that ‘artists and poets must once again become high priests and prophets’ 
who will ‘consciously govern ... the earthly incarnations’ of the ‘religious 
idea’—a passage quoted by Viacheslav Ivanov (1866—1949) in a defining 
essay of Russian Symbolism (Ivanov 2003, 33). Soloviev describes this 


process in terms of transfiguring the world through the divine energies in 
essays and poetry alike, but especially in his representations of Sophia, who 
in one poem covers the poet (her ‘unfaithful friend’) ‘with her radiant veil’ 
until he ‘burns with a pure flame’. Transformed by her patient love, the poet 
declares, ‘I am the altar, the sacrifice and the priest’ (Soloviev 1966, 92). 

The shift that Soloviev brought about in Russian poetry looked in some 
ways like a return to Romanticism, with its longing to unite heaven and 
earth, spirit and flesh, and its concomitant despair of ever fully achieving 
this goal. But Soloviev cast this struggle more than ever before in terms of 
human bodies, and images of transfigured flesh (or, conversely, 
untransfigured flesh) took on ever-greater centrality. The light-bearing body 
of Sophia could transform the very body of her lover with her streams of 
light. But a key challenge to the ‘theurgic’ mode and, more generally, to 
adapting Orthodox traditions of co-creation and spreading the liturgical 
sphere, has, from the beginnings of modern Russian poetry, lain in the 
poet’s own mortality and insufficiency to carry out this task. Ode writers 
foreground this problem, and the problem underlies images of the poet’s 
bodily transfiguration, as in Pushkin’s ‘Prophet’. The problem of the body 
and of embodiment more generally proves persistent in the poetic tradition. 

Osip Mandelstam (1891—1938) frames this problem most disarmingly in 
his 1909 poem that begins, 


I’ve been given a body—what should I do with it, 
So singular and so mine? 


For the quiet joy of breathing and living 
Whom, tell me, should I thank? 


I am the gardener, and I’m the flower, too ... 
(Mandelstam 1975, 11) 


Here the speaker considers his own mortality, his own madeness, not with a 
sense of despair or disgust, but rather bemusement. In this volume, Stone, 
Mandelstam, with his companion attention to deep time and human culture, 
frequently highlights the paradox of human-made vehicles of eternal 
experience. ‘Notre Dame’ (published next to a poem about Hagia Sophia) 
underscores this problem by presenting the cathedral itself as a body: 
“Where a Roman judge judged a foreign people / A basilica stands, and— 
joyful and first— / Like Adam once, spreads its nerves, / The muscles of its 
light cross-shaped vault play’ (Mandelstam 1973, 52—3). The church, the 


poet-narrator contemplates, is full of tensions—from gravity and time and 
from uneasy cultural combinations. But this tension lends it a dynamism 
that fills its very walls with the light and life of primordial creation. The 
speaker concludes, ‘from malicious heft / I, too, will create splendour 
someday ...’. 

Other poets have used cathedral images to probe the problem of 
embodiment—the poet’s flesh and her creations, too—with special attention 
to gender constructs. Marina Tsvetaeva (1892—1932) built her poetic oeuvre 
on a keen awareness of ancient association of woman with flesh and man 
with spirit. But as Sibelan Forrester shows, Tsvetaeva affirms and 
legitimates the female body as source of creativity and authority by 
inscribing her poetic self into Moscow cathedrals that honour and even 
recall the body of Mary the Godbearer (Forrester 1992). In these same 
poems she approximates the liturgical cosmos. One poem begins, ‘Clouds 
—around, / Cupolas—around, / Above all Moscow / As many hands as can! 
— / I will lift you up, best of burdens mine’, depicting Moscow as a near- 
celestial city above which the poet’s creation 1s lifted like Jesus by Mary 
(Tsvetaeva 1971, 17). Yet at other times the body—female, sexual, child- 
bearing—seems to betray the spiritual task of poetry. In her 1923 cycle 
‘Hour of the Soul’ (written a few years after her daughter had died of 
starvation in an orphanage), Tsvetaeva writes of creation in darker terms: 
‘The sweetest fruit / Soul, turn bitter. // Turn bitter and darken ...’ 
(Tsvetaeva 1990, 354). 

Elena Shvarts (1948—2010), too, explores embodiment, sometimes in 
poems of cathedrals and cities (especially St. Petersburg), as in her 1974 
‘Black Easter’, which depicts the Easter Eve service: ‘You enter—and 
you’re in your native womb: / though still unborn you are already warmed, / 
dolled up in cinnabar’. As with Tsvetaeva, the church figures a womb; and 
as with Tsvetaeva, the body can obscure: ‘it’s still the same primordial 
cavern / that, / protecting light, preserved us from the dark, but became a 
barrier itself’. But here, characteristically, no other choice is presented 
besides embodiment, and even in violence and detritus the transcendent 
shines: ‘He is risen—and all of us with Him— / like a red squirrel we span 
inside a wheel, / like a speck of dust in a blinding beam’ (Shvarts 1993, 26— 
39). 

In their reflections on embodiment Tsvetaeva and Mandelstam were in 
conversation with their Symbolist contemporaries—predominantly males— 


who tended to view the problem of embodiment at one remove, via 
representations of the beautiful female body. (Zinaida Gippius [1869—1945] 
challenged this approach from within the Symbolist camp.) Their approach 
was deeply inspired by Soloviev, for whom the unquenched force of eros, 
sublimated into the creation of beauty, would eventually build into a world- 
changing moment of universal unification—“‘all-unity’ (vseedinstvo). The 
poet most intent on realizing this vision was Aleksandr Blok (1880-1921), 
much of whose work experiments in adapting Soloviev’s Sophia—not least 
his first volume Verses on the Most Beautiful Lady. In ‘You burn bright 
above a high mountain ... °, a 1901 poem from this volume, the poet 
envisions Sophia as at once a feminized Transfiguration and the Burning 
Bush—traditionally identified in the liturgy as a prefiguration of Mary. The 
Beautiful Lady, a burning beacon, draws the poet-speaker to herself; 
rushing into the ‘pillars of sparks’ that resemble iconic depictions of the 
divine energies, he declares in the last line, ‘I will reach you’, suggesting 
his own incorporation into the body of fire (Forrester and Kelly 2015, 46). 
But many poems, early and late, represent the Sophian project as potentially 
delusional, even demonic. The feminine body appears opaque, icy or 
spectral—the cardboard cut-out of his lyrical drama ‘The Puppet Show’, the 
‘snow needles’ of ‘Caught by the Blizzard’ (Blok 2000, 40), the drunken 
hallucination of ‘The Stranger’. 

If from different standpoints, Blok, Tsvetaeva, and Shvarts all explore 
embodiment through the dual lenses of gender and desire. Soloviev, too, 
was interested in alternative forms of human embodiment, gender, and 
sexuality. In his popular essay ‘The Meaning of Love’ Soloviev describes 
the syzygy, a being that unites female and male, as one incarnation of all- 
unity (Soloviev 2003, 131-3). The explorations of such issues by poets of 
the Silver Age are too numerous to detail here.* But Mikhail Kuzmin’s 
(1872-1936) work provides a vivid example. Famous for his 1906 novel 
about male homosexuality, Wings, he used poetry to explore what gay eros 
contributed to the world’s transformation. He even crafted what we might 
see as a re-gendered, male version of Sophia, most prominently in his 
‘Guide’ figure. The inspirational object of desire appears as, in keeping with 
Orthodox tradition, a warrior-angel (‘The delight of your shoulders covered 
in a cloak, / A spear or sword held in your hands’) who calls forth his 
earthly companion-protégé to bold deeds (Kuzmin 1977-1978, 506). What 
especially distinguishes Kuzmin’s depiction in the Russian poetic tradition 


is his unabashed representation of sex as a momentary but genuine 
fulfilment of harmony, transcendence, even Eucharistic communion, where 
one might ‘commune (prichashchat sia) with beloved lips’ (Kuzmin 2005, 
36). In a characteristic turn, Kuzmin depicts the desiring body as the 
transfigured, even Marian body: ‘I burn, but will not burn up’ (Kuzmin 
1977-1978, 128). That is, both desire and sexual consummation lead the 
poet to see and show the eternal in the world. 

Yet as much as sex and embodiment were focal points for Silver Age 
poets, the denial of pleasure was, too. Ivanov especially helped to articulate 
the idea of the poet as a suffering figure who, like Christ, suffers for the 
whole world. A 1903 poem entitled ‘Ascete’, with an epigraph from the 
Gospel of John, depicts the poet hearing the call of a feminine (viz., 
sophianic) ‘Love’: ‘Who seeks my fires, my embraces? / Who will share his 
brothers’ sufferings?’ (Ivanov 1971, 539). But not only the Symbolists use 
this trope. We find many suffering Christ images in the poetry of Futurist 
Vladimir Mayakovsky (1893-1930), as in his long 1913 poem ‘Me’, in 
which the poet-speaker walks through and contemplates the cityscape and 
writhes with the pain of witnessing its suffering: ‘I go / alone to cry / for the 
policemen / crucified / on their crossroads’. The poem concludes with an 
image of the poet as a massive spectral crucifix looming over Moscow: ‘It’s 
my soul / like shreds of torn cloud / in the scorched sky / on the rusty cross 
of the belfry!’ (Mayakovsky 2013, 39-42). 

In his novel Doctor Zhivago, and not least in the poems it presents as 
written by the eponymous protagonist, Boris Pasternak (1890—1960) brings 
together essentially all of these concerns related to poetic creation. (The 
novel, in fact, comprises a reconsideration of the Silver Age and the age-old 
questions about art that it revisited.) Zhivago presents throughout the work 
as a Christ-figure whose trials but also missteps and transgressions— 
including adultery—enable him to produce art that might help Russian 
society heal and rebuild. The poems recast plot lines from the prose 
narrative in Gospel settings, where Zhivago and his lover appear as Jesus 
and Mary Magdalene and their embrace as Magdalene ‘learning already / 
To hug the square shaft of a cross’ (Pasternak 1983, 137). In ‘August’ the 
Zhivago figure even appears as the transfigured Christ. Here the speaker 
has a dream of his friends attending his interment on the Feast of the 
Transfiguration. There they hear his ‘former prophetic voice’ bidding 
farewell to what he loves most: 


Farewell, azure of Transfiguration, 

Gold Second Sunday of our Saviour, 
Ease the bitterness of the fateful hour 
With one last caress by a woman’s hand. 


In these poems as in the novel, earthly desire spurs transcendent creation, 
capable of transforming even the mundane and unseemly into restorative 
beauty. As the poem ends, the poet’s voice bids farewell from the grave, 
finally, to “The image of the world revealed in the word, / And creation, and 
miracle-making’ (Pasternak 1983, 135-6). 


SILENCE 


Paradoxically, Russian poets also probe their liturgy-inspired poetic myth 
by exploring silence and the undoing of language. Apophatic practices 
prominently characterize Eastern Christianity and Russian Orthodoxy in 
particular, and poetry in many ways bears a greater capacity to explore and 
even enact the way of negation (‘silence’) than do rational discourses. The 
poetic word can enact unknowing as a mantra or simple prayer might. The 
most famous Russian poem that foregrounds silence is Tiutchev’s 1829 
‘Silentium’, which begins, ‘Stop speaking, hide yourself, be quiet ... ° and 
asserts ‘A thought once spoken is a lie’ (Tiutchev 1973, 42). Here Tiutchev 
exemplifies the Romantic belief that the truth a poet experiences and the 
content of his own soul cannot be sufficiently articulated. Yet he uses 
words. Mandelstam also writes his own ‘Silentium’ in 1910, and his is more 
certainly informed by Orthodox apophatic tradition.” The poem begins with 
a Tiutchev-like seascape from which ‘it’ (later referred to as Aphrodite) ‘has 
not yet been born’. The sea heaves and the sun shines on it. ‘May my lips 
reclaim / That primordial muteness’, the poetic voice proclaims, as though 
invoking that Genesis spirit hovering over the waters in the Jewish creation 
account. The poet demands, ‘Remain foam, Aphrodite, / And, word, turn 
into music’ (Mandelstam 1975, 17). Mandelstam’s silent word, like 
Tiutchev’s, resembles the liturgy in its pre- or beyond-rational cosmic 
plenitude. 

An heir of both these poets, Sedakova domesticates the ‘silentium’ 
tradition in poems such as ‘Elegy for a Linden Tree’ (from Jambs, 1984— 


1985), where all nature manifests the music of water, which bears liturgy’s 
cosmically transfigurative potential: 


and anyway, and the gravity of light, 

peculiar to a rainy evening, 

when suddenly you think: right now PII get it 
all, all of it ... —then the Lethe of life 

floods your mind, and in the babble of the trees 
words hide in their native darkness, 


like the swimming gaze of newborns: 
grieving for it all, expressing pity 
that doesn’t yet belong to anyone, in no one’s language ... 
(Sedakova 2010, vol. 1, 322-3) 


This language also recalls Russian odes as Zhivov describes them, with 
their liturgically inflected furor poeticus and its emphasis on the mystical, 
non-rational quality of poetic insight. This quality strongly marks 
Lomonosov’s famous ‘Evening Meditation on God’s Grandeur on the 
Occasion of the Great Northern Lights’. Like his ‘Morning Meditation’ the 
poetic speaker marvels in this poem at the vastness and intricacy of divine 
creation. But here the ways of night prevail and fill the speaker with 
questions and a keen sense of his finite knowledge. The ode opens with 
images of covering: ‘Day covers its face; / The gloom of night has covered 
the fields; / A black shadow has ascended the mountains;’ and the poet can 
see only the abyss of night punctured by stars. ‘Overwhelmed with 
thoughts’, he marvels at the phenomenon of the Northern Lights that seem 
to defy created order. Out of eight stanzas, five consist almost entirely of 
questions addressed to God, including the poem’s final lines, which ask, ‘Is 
the limit of your works unknown? / Say then, how great is our creator?’ 
These lines underscore the stance of unknowing, which inspires poetry as 
sheer praise—a counterpoint to the enlightening knowledge that poet and 
regent spread through their works (Segel 1967, 202-5). 


CONTINUING TRANSFORMATIONS 


In the 1960s and 1970s, Russia witnessed a return to its classical tradition 
of poetry. The figure of the poet—prophet and the notion of poetry’s power 


to transform the world haunt Russian poetry even today, evincing irony but 
also a certain sense of prerogative. Even while Dmitry Prigov’s (1940-— 
2007) ‘Mantra of Russian Culture’, with its shamanic or liturgical chanting 
of the first stanza of Pushkin’s Eugene Onegin, debunked the nineteenth- 
century poet’s popular fetishization, it comprised part of a larger, shared 
project to deconstruct the sclerotic language and symbols of Soviet culture 
(Prigov 2010). The Iron Curtain fell in 1989 and, the year before, the Soviet 
government had supported the millennial celebration of Russia’s 
Christianization. Today numerous poets are engaged in a project of national 
memory, the ‘curative’ work, as it has been described, of addressing the 
traumatic past to heal the current body politic (Rutten 2017). 

While younger generations of poets in Russia foreground the problems 
with the traditional myth of the poet, nevertheless in their work, too, their 
embrace of the dead in a poetic cosmos extends the furor liturgicus 
tradition. One of those poets, Maria Stepanova (b. 1972), engages with 
traditional poetics, and resubstantiates milestones from Russian poetry, 
however hesitantly and self-deprecatingly. In her 2001 ‘20 Sonnets to M’, 
the poet’s voice proffers, ‘I raised a monument, and do raise, and will. / Ina 
mousehole, a fragivoluminous dwelling’—referencing Pushkin’s and 
Derzhavin’s monument poems (Stepanova 2013, 149). Here, too, the 
celestial and earthly spheres promise to meet, as in a poem about a Jewish 
revolutionary in the revolution of 1905: 


Now in the heavens they turn on Radio 
Free Europe, there’s a barricade, democracy. 
And to them Sarra Ginsburg’s like a demonstration 
(Maybe, of the point of poetry?) 
(Stepanova 2013, 163) 


In these lines a transcendent moment bears the power to transform the 
world, through radio waves, ether, through fragile human bodies—that is to 
say, through poetry. 

Healing the body politic through poetry is not a new project. We find its 
outlines in Sedakova’s ‘Elegy for a Linden Tree’, where the speaker’s 
memories of the tree manifest ‘the unknown light of Glory, the Shekinah’— 
that is, the divine energies that transfigure creation (Sedakova 2010, vol. 1, 
323). For Sedakova the poet—still, impossibly or not—bears a near-priestly 
role in preserving the socium as a unity of the living and the dead, and even, 


as she writes in a 2001 essay, ‘Eternal Memory’, in protecting ‘the rights of 
the dead’. Liturgical poetry expresses this function, as, she argues, should 
all art. In Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago, she sees a commemoration of 
‘millions of sacrificial victims who were deprived of their burial rites and of 
every right to be remembered. The artist’, she continues, ‘bears testimony to 
this time and cannot keep from feeling in this double annihilation of the 
human being a calling and duty for himself. “My life was saved to mourn 
for you,” wrote Anna Akhmatova’ (Sedakova 2010, vol. 4, 666). 
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CHAPTER 24 


THE ICON AND VISUAL 
ARTS DURING THE 
RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS 
RENAISSANCE 


CLEMENA ANTONOVA 


Tus chapter begins from a simple observation, namely, that what has been 
called ‘the Russian religious renaissance of the twentieth century’ (Zernov 
1963) coincided in time with two important movements in the sphere of the 


visual arts.! On the one hand, there was a sweeping revival of interest in the 
medieval icon at the beginning of the twentieth century, which left almost 
no sphere of cultural life untouched. On the other, in artistic terms, the 
whole period was largely defined by the advent of the Russian avant-garde. 
I would like to consider the junction at which these three developments 
overlapped, informed, influenced, even opposed and clashed with one 
another. According to the interpretation proposed here, it is the mixture and 
the coexistence of a revived Orthodoxy, a reawakened focus on the 
medieval artistic tradition, and the rise of avant-garde modernism that gave 
a unique flavour to early twentieth-century Russian culture. The debates on 
the function and the meaning of the icon in the period between the 1910s 
and the early 1920s ultimately suggested different answers to the problem 
of the role of religion in modernity. 

In the first section, I will look at the analogies between image-making in 
the art of the icon and the art of the avant-garde that were drawn by artists, 


art critics, and philosophers already at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. It will be shown that for the avant-garde the icon served as a 
hugely important artistic influence and a repository of artistic ideas. At the 
same time, artists such as Malevich, Tatlin, and many others disregarded, 
and frequently quite explicitly rejected, the religious meaning of the icon. If 
we want to find a more intimate and direct connection between the religious 
revival and the arts, we need to turn to art theory. In the second section, I 
draw attention to the theory of ‘reverse perspective’, worked out in the first 
decades of the twentieth century in Russia and meant to explain a principle 
of the construction of pictorial space in the medieval icon. It will be 
suggested, first, that this theory was inspired by the reception of Western 
avant-garde art, especially early Cubism, in early twentieth-century Russia. 
Second, the philosophical presuppositions underlying this theory were 
directly derived from ideas popularized by the ‘Russian religious 
renaissance’. The third section will look at the fate of the icon at the end of 
our period, that is, the very first years of Bolshevik rule. The policy of 
relocating religious art from monasteries and churches to museums was part 
of the sustained attempts to divest icons of their religious meaning. 


THE VISUAL ARTS BETWEEN TRADITION 
AND MODERNITY IN THE YEAR 1913 AND 
AFTER 


In 1966, the Russian architect Berthold Lubetkin (1901—1990), an émigré to 
Britain, gave a lecture on ‘The Origins of Constructivism’ at Cambridge. In 
his talk, he said, referring to an exhibition of icons in Moscow in 1913: ‘All 
of a sudden the sheer splendour of this art [of the medieval Russian icon] 
burst on us like a revelation summing up the entire course of Russian art’ 
(Allan 1992, 24-5). Now, every historian knows that important cultural 
events hardly ever happen ‘all of a sudden’, but are usually the result of a 
long development. The fascination that the young generation of artists in 
Russia felt for the native tradition of the medieval icon had been in 
preparation at least since the nineteenth century. A book, recently translated 
into English as The History of the Discovery and Study of Russian Medieval 


Painting (Vzdornov 2017), pays detailed attention to some of the main 
stages of this development. It would be redundant to repeat any of this 
history. What seems much more pertinent is to try to understand the sense 
of wonder and discovery that so many of the avant-garde repeatedly 
expressed in the first decades of the twentieth century. For this generation, 


the icon, a subject of study for nearly half a century,” brought something 
radically new, unexpected and life changing. Some even pinpointed the 
moment of what they experienced as an eye-opening discovery—24 March 
1913. Nikolai Punin (1888—1953), one of the most perceptive art critics at 
the time, asked the rhetorical question: ‘Can we now count the day and the 
year of the opening of the Moscow exhibition as the day and the year of our 
rebirth?’ (Punin 1913, 41-2). 

What Lubetkin and Punin were referring to was a hugely important 
exhibition of icons, which took place in Moscow in 1913. The show, which 
celebrated the 300th anniversary of Romanov rule, was organized by the 
Moscow Archaeological Society and coincided with another exhibition, 
organized by one of the main representatives of the avant-garde, the painter 
Mikhail Larionov (1881—1964). Larionov’s exhibition was programmatic in 
several ways. Alongside the icons on display, some of them from his 
personal collection, Larionov exhibited his own, highly abstract works. The 
message of the exhibition was unmistakable. Russian modernist art, seen up 
to that moment mainly as a branch of the Western avant-garde movement, 
proclaimed loud and clear its affinity to the art of the icon. That a whole 
generation of Russian artists described their artistic evolution in similar 
terms is, indeed, quite remarkable. In the same year, 1913, Natalia 
Goncharova (1881—1962), one of the most important women painters and 
the partner of Larionov, said of herself: ‘At the beginning of my 
development I learned most of all from my French contemporaries. They 
stimulated my awareness, and I realised the great significance and value of 
the art of my own country’ (Yablonskaya 1990, 63). In a similar vein Vasily 
Kandinsky (1866—1944), probably the most internationally successful of the 
avant-garde group, remembered the significance that an exhibition of 
French Impressionist art in 1895 in Moscow had had on his own work: 
‘From that moment on, I looked at the art of icons with different eyes: I had 
acquired an eye for the abstract in art’ (Vezin and Vezin 1992, 37). 

In other words, Goncharova and Kandinsky drew attention to the 
typically Russian reception of Western avant-garde movements (late 


Impressionism, Cubism, Futurism, etc.). For the Russians, Western 
modernism played an important role exactly in opening up the way for their 
appreciation of their own native tradition of the icon. More precisely, 
starting from an affiliation with Cubism, Futurism, etc., the Russian avant- 
garde transcended its initial Western orientation and committed itself to a 
profound reassessment of its own native tradition of art—and, vice versa, 
the familiarity with the art of the icon made Russian artists believe that they 
were in a privileged position when it came to appreciating Western avant- 
garde art. Alexander Benois (1870—1960), another influential writer, 
observed that ‘a fourteenth century Nicholas the Wonder-Worker or The 
Birth of the Virgin can | ... | help us understand Matisse, Picasso, Le 
Fauconnier, or Goncharova. By the same token through Matisse, Picasso, 
Le Fauconnier and Goncharova we have a much better feeling for the 
tremendous beauty of these “Byzantine” pictures and the youthful, 
powerful, and life-giving force within them’ (Benois 1913). At the same 
time, Punin expressed his belief that ‘icons, in their magnificence and living 
beauty, will help contemporary art accomplish achievements which differ 
from those that have been influencing European art for the last few years’ 
(Punin 1913). In other words, the icon tradition would allow the Russian 
avant-garde to find its own unique identity. The importance of the icon was 
so deeply felt that the Constructivist painter Naum Gabo (1890-1977) 
claimed that ‘the whole history of Russian art had a greater influence on our 
generation than (Cubism, Futurism, etc.) taken together’ (Gabo 2000, 165). 
Similarly, Punin observed about another Constructivist, Vladimir Tatlin 
(1885-1953), that, ‘the influence of the Russian icon on Tatlin is 
undoubtedly greater than the influence on him of Cezanne or Picasso’ 
(Punin 1923, 18). The assessment of the contemporary scholar Andrew 
Spira runs along similar lines: ‘Throughout the period leading to the 
Russian Revolution, icons provided a meaningful and legitimizing 
precedent for almost every aspect of the new avant-garde art’ (Spira 2008, 
120). 

What is interesting for our purposes is not the relative importance of 
Western modernism and of the medieval icon for the evolution of the 
Russian avant-garde. Much more significant is the very connection between 
the two. It is noteworthy that this connection between Western modernist art 
and the tradition of Russian art was intentional and was fully realized 
already at the time by Russian artists and critics alike. Vladimir Markov’s 


(1877-1914) Principles of the New Art (1912) made explicit the link 
between icons and modernist images (Howard 1992, 123). The artist Alexei 
Grishchenko (1883—1977) published an influential book under the revealing 
title On the Connection between Russian Painting with Byzantium and the 
West (1913). A lecture he gave in 1915 opened with: ‘Why we should 
consider icon painting’ where ‘we’ referred to his fellow artists. The topic 
was also at the heart of his next book, The Russian Icon as an Art of 
Painting (1917). The affinity between avant-garde images and icons was 
the subject of several pieces by Punin, such as ‘Directions in Contemporary 
Art and Russian Icon-painting’ (Punin 1913). Another advocate of the 
avant-garde, the critic Nikolai Tarabukin (1889-1956), was also actively 
engaged in the debate. His The Meaning of Icons (likely conceived in 1916, 
though published only in the 1980s) was followed by From the Easel to the 
Machine (1923), in which he compared icons as functional sacred objects to 
the products of industrial mass production. 

What exactly was the artistic affinity between icons and avant-garde 
images? Icons had figured prominently in the realist art of the late 
nineteenth century, as with the so-called Peredvizhniki (Wanderers) (On the 
Peredvizhniki, see Valkenier 1977 and Nestorova 1996). Consider, for 
example, the famous painting by Konstantin Savitsky, The Meeting of the 
Icon (1878) (Figure 24.1), which shows a group of peasants who had come 
across an icon procession. While some of the group remain standing, there 
are others on their knees, in the middle of the road, praying before the icon 
of the Mother of God and Child. 


FIGURE 24.1 Konstantin Savitsky, The Meeting of the Icon, 1878, State Tretyakov Gallery, 
Moscow 


The avant-garde at the beginning of the twentieth century used icons in a 
fundamentally different way. Their aim was not simply to include icons as 
part of the content of their works, as the Peredvizhniki had done. What they 
did was much more radical and interesting. The icon becomes integral to 
the avant-garde image not in terms of subject-matter, but in terms of 
thorough-going structural and compositional principles, colour relations, 
etc. As Spira rightly noticed in his excellent The Avant-garde Icon, 
‘regressively copying the appearance of an icon’ is quite different from 
‘translating the icon’s essence into a contemporary idiom’ (Spira 2008, 
164). What was iconic about these images had been absorbed at a deeper 
level and then thoroughly re-thought. See, for instance, Malevich’s The 
Corn Cutter of 1911 (Figure 24.2), which shows three figures sitting around 
a table. There are no other objects on the table itself except for the candle 
(and one of the men’s feet). The composition is a clear echo of the 
iconographical type of the Old Testament Trinity, which typically shows 
three angels sitting around a table and grouped in a similar manner as in 
Malevich’s work, that is, a central figure flanked by two other figures. It is 


highly likely that Malevich had a particular icon in mind, namely the 
famous image by Andrei Rublev, which had been cleaned recently and had 
attracted enormous attention (Figure 24.3). 


FIGURE 24.2 Kazimir Malevich, The Corn Cutter, 1911, Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam 
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FIGURE 24.3 Andrei Rublev, The Old Testament Trinity, 1425 (?), Tretyakov Gallery, Moscow 


Clearly, the icon was of immense importance to the Russian avant-garde. 
There was a sense that what distinguished the Russian avant-garde from 
other contemporary modernisms, what made the Russian avant-garde 
Russian, was exactly the appropriation of the iconic tradition. The icon was 
certainly one of the factors in the passage from a close affiliation with 
Cubism, Futurism, and Primitivism to the essentially Russian invention of 
the Rayonism of Larionov, the Suprematism of Malevich, the 
Constructivism of the 1920s, etc. The question that arises at this stage is 
whether the appropriation of the icon was purely formal or whether it 
signified an identification with the meaning of the icon. After all, the icon is 
a religious image and a helpmate in the process of prayer. Its religious and 
liturgical function was the subject of the Byzantine ‘theology of the image’, 


a venerable strand of Orthodox Christian thought and doctrine. (For an 
overview of this tradition, see Antonova 2015, 31-41.) It is, however, 
inescapable that many of the avant-garde at the beginning of the twentieth 
century went out of their way to insist on the absence of a religious 
dimension in their works. Tatlin made the point bluntly and 
uncompromisingly: ‘It 1s unimportant to a true artist whether to portray a 
Madonna or a strumpet because he solves his own artistic problems through 
their creation’ (Zhadova 1988, 56). 

This attitude is nowhere as striking as with Kazimir Malevich (1879-— 
1935), a painter ‘influenced by icons more radically than any other avant- 
garde artist’ (Spira 2008, 66). At the same time, Malevich was very clear 
that the religious meaning of the icon had no place in his work and that of 
his contemporaries. In his essay on ‘The Question of Imitative Art’, he 
explicitly stated: ‘The icon can no longer be the same meaning, goal, and 
means that it was formerly: [...] it has already passed into the museum 
where it can be preserved under the new meaning, not of a religious 
conception but of art’ (Malevich 1971, 170). Thus, Malevich sided with 
Nietzsche, who had expressed exactly the same sentiment earlier (Nietzsche 
1996, 102).° Malevich’s painting The Corn Cutter (Figure 24.2) may have 
been designed with Rublev’s Old Testament Trinity in mind, but the subject 
completely excludes the function of an icon. Some of Malevich’s other 
works, his properly Suprematist pieces, are devoid of any figural elements 
and are, in this sense, even more foreign to the world of the icon. As a 
contemporary scholar has remarked, while ‘Malevich’s Suprematist 
canvases gravitate towards icons’—in terms of form—they ‘do not depict 
anything or anyone, whereas in our visible world the icon always has the 
role of representing the deity’ (Sarabianov 1989, 71). One of the most 
famous examples of Suprematism, The Black Square (1915), now in the 
Tretyakov Gallery in Moscow, was initially displayed in a corner at the First 
Suprematist Exhibition in 1915 in St. Petersburg. The arrangement, used by 
other avant-garde artists as well, brings intentional associations with the 
Russian tradition of krasnii ugol’ (the red or the beautiful corner), that is, 
the corner of a room in which Russians would frequently hang their icons. 
Interestingly, The Black Square was hung over Malevich’s deathbed at his 
wish, while a copy was inserted on the cover of his coffin (following an old 
peasant tradition, he had designed the coffin himself). The image, even in 
the familiar—at least in the Russian context—corner position would still 


leave the average Christian believer confused. The very lack of any figural 
elements, and especially the face of a holy figure, excludes once and for all 
the religious function of the icon, at least in the Christian context. 

In short, many, though not all, of the Russian avant-garde explicitly 
denied any interest in the icon as a religious object. Thus, their response to 
the icon was irreligious and even sometimes openly anti-religious. 
Consider, for example, another form of the visual arts—cinema. After the 
revolution, the leading Bolsheviks kept insisting on the importance of 
cinema for Communist propaganda (on Lenin’s views, see Boltyanski 
1925). Trotsky famously said that ‘cinema competes not only with the 
tavern, but also with the church’ and, therefore, this was ‘an instrument we 
must secure at all costs’ (Trotsky 1923). In film, just as in painting, the icon 
frequently lay in the background, sometimes in service of atheist 
propaganda. One of the most influential film directors at the time, Dziga 
Vertov (1896-1954), showed a portrait of Lenin over the entrance of a 
former church, now a Leninist club, in his Man with a Movie Camera 
(1929), thus making a statement about the end of religion under 
Communism. Interestingly, in the same film, Vertov used a technique, that 
he had invented, of filming a scene from several, sometimes unexpected, 
points of view. What he called the ‘kino-eye’ was a ‘superior eye’ exactly 
because it revealed aspects of reality that would be impossible to perceive 
by the naked eye. 

I suggest that Vertov’s filming technique bears close structural analogies 
with the principle of the construction of pictorial space in the icon, known 
as ‘reverse perspective’. In a lecture, given in 1919, the philosopher Pavel 
Florensky offered an interpretation of ‘reverse perspective’, which centred 
on the notion of ‘supplementary planes’ (Florensky 2002). In short, 
Florensky’s idea was that in the art of the icon, objects, figures, and scenes 
are frequently depicted from several points of view simultaneously, 
including aspects that would be inaccessible to the human vision. As I have 
proposed elsewhere, the icon offers in this way a model of divine ‘vision’, 
that is, the perception of a timelessly eternal God, who would ‘see’ objects 
in our world from all possible sides, including ones closed to human vision 
(Antonova 2010a). If this interpretation is accepted, the logic underlying 
Vertov’s ‘kino-eye’ is not unlike that of the ‘divine eye’ in icons. 
Discussions of ‘higher vision’ were very much in vogue at the beginning of 


the twentieth century and it is not impossible that they influenced Vertov’s 
thinking. 

To summarize, Russian avant-garde artists repeatedly acknowledged 
their debt to the iconic tradition. The icon was important as a source of 
stylistic and artistic ideas, but not as a religious object. In this way, if we 
understand ‘the religious renaissance’ as a religious revival, the avant-garde 
movement played no part in it. If, however, we consider the ‘religious 
renaissance’ as a larger movement of ideas, worked out in response to the 
crisis of modernity, the visual arts became an integral aspect of this 
movement. This phenomenon—the  interconnectedness between 
developments in the visual arts and the larger philosophical framework 
underlying the ‘religious renaissance’—is probably nowhere as striking as 
in the Russian theory of ‘reverse perspective’, worked out at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. It is, indeed, not by accident that the main 
proponent of this theory, Pavel Florensky, was at the same time one of the 
main representatives of the ‘religious renaissance’. 


THE RELIGIOUS-PHILOSOPHICAL 
UNDERPINNINGS OF ART CRITICISM: THE 
THEORY OF ‘REVERSE PERSPECTIVE’ 


On a Sunday morning in 1913, Pavel Florensky (1883-1937) and Sergei 
Bulgakov (1871—1944), two of the greatest Russian religious philosophers, 
went together to see the Shchukin Collection in Moscow. They were 
especially interested in the newly acquired Picasso paintings of musical 
instruments. The collection belonged to, and was housed in, the private 
residence of the wealthy merchant Sergei Shchukin (1854-1936). From 
1911 on, it was open to the public on Sundays. Shchukin, whose two 
brothers were avid collectors of icons, had an almost unerring eye for great 
contemporary art. He was one of the earliest patrons of Picasso, long before 
Picasso became an international celebrity. He knew Matisse, whom he had 
hosted in his mansion in 1909, personally (Rusakov and Bowlt 1975, 284— 
91). During his stay in Moscow, Matisse was greatly impressed by the art of 
the Russian icon. His enthusiasm was one of the avenues through which 


icons attracted the attention of the avant-garde, both inside and outside 
Russia. 

Bulgakov and Florensky were certainly impressed by Shchukin’s 
Picassos. In the case of Bulgakov, the reaction was strongly worded and 
negative (Bulgakov 1915, 91—106; for similarly critical reactions, see 
Berdyaev 1914, 57—62 and Chulkov 1914; for an overview of the reception 
of Picasso in Russia, see Ingold 1973). Florensky was a bit more nuanced. 
In his book The Meaning of Idealism (1914), Florensky analyses Picasso’s 
treatment of pictorial space in particular. The construction of space of early 
Analytical Cubism, of which Picasso’s paintings in Moscow were an 
example, was underlined by a fundamentally different logic than that of 
Renaissance linear perspective. The latter represented the way an object 
appeared from one point of view; the former, by representing different 
aspects of an object, gave an idea of the object in its totality. In this sense, 
Cubist space was superior to linear space. Let us briefly summarize 
Florensky’s argument. 

In Cubism, according to Florensky, ‘the reality of the artistic image is 
realized in [...] unifying in one apperception that which is given in different 
moments and, consequently, under different angles of vision’ (Florensky 
1999, 98). He cites Grishchenko, who had considered the same Picasso 
pieces: “The division of the object into parts becomes a necessary element 
in Picasso’s paintings [...] We see the represented object from several 
points of view’ (Florensky 1999, 102). In other words, Florensky refers to 
what present-day art historians have described as the ‘multiple planes’ of 
some Cubist images, that is, ‘the simultaneous representation of entirely 
different viewpoints, the sum total of which constitutes the object’ (Miller 
2001, 106). One of the best-known examples of this kind of spatial 
treatment of the figure is Picasso’s Les Demoiselles d’Avignon (1907). 

The terms in which Florensky described Cubist space in his 1914 book 
sound inescapably close to the opening sections of his essay ‘Reverse 
Perspective’ (written in 1919 and presented as a lecture the following year). 
‘Reverse perspective’ is the established term for describing the construction 
of pictorial space in the medieval icon (on the definitions of ‘reverse 
perspective’, see Antonova 2010b). According to Florensky, one of the 
fundamental features of the organization of iconic space lies in the 
representation of ‘parts and surfaces [of the same object] which cannot be 
seen simultaneously’ from a fixed position (Florensky 2002, 201). This 


phenomenon is especially noticeable in treatments of relatively simple 
objects in icons. Let us look at two icons from Richard Temple’s wonderful 
collection in London. In Figure 24.4, St. Mark is resting his feet on a foot- 
stool, the sides of which are represented from several intersecting points of 
view—a view from above, which allows us to see the entire top 
unforeshortened, and two side views, all of which conflict with the aspect 
under which the figure itself is represented. The depiction of the writing 
table follows a similar visual logic. Notice that the upper part is seen under 
a different angle from the lower part of the table. As a result, the sides of the 
table are almost parallel in one case, while they are diverging in the other. 
The eccentric shape of the coffin of St. Nicholas the Miracle-Worker in 
Figure 24.5 can also be explained by the representation, in icon space, of 
aspects of the object which could not be seen at one and the same time. We 
are shown a frontal view of one side of the coffin. The other side of the 
coffin, which is also depicted, cannot be seen from the standpoint from 
which we perceived the first side. The saint’s body and the upper part of the 
coffin are shown from an entirely different perspective from above. The 
representation of these different aspects on the same picture plane can be 
read exactly in terms of Florensky’s notion of the ‘supplementary planes’, 
that is, the showing forth of aspects of the object that should not be there 
according to the laws of normal vision at a single given moment of time. As 
Florensky noticed, in some cases these aspects are emphasized by means of 
colour. These ‘additional’/‘supplementary’ surfaces are often painted in 
strikingly bright colours that capture the viewer’s attention. 


FIGURE 24.4 St. Mark the Evangelist, Russian, Tver School, 16th century, 55.5 x 41.6 cm., 
Temple Gallery, London; copyright permission granted. 
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FIGURE 24.5 The Death of St. Nicholas, Russian (Mstera School), late 19th century, 31.5 x 27.0 
cm., Temple Gallery, London; copyrights permission granted. 


Several ideas come across in Florensky’s passages cited above. First, it 
is noticeable that just as with many avant-garde artists, his interest in the 
medieval icon was provoked by an earlier interest in contemporary avant- 
garde art (in this case, Picasso). Second, if, as I propose, the two texts—The 
Meaning of Idealism and ‘Reverse Perspective’—are interpreted alongside 
each other, the obvious implication that comes out is that some of the 
greatest experiments of modern art, which strike us as utterly original and 
novel, had for centuries been part of the visual language of the icon. This at 
least is Florensky’s implication. Third, and perhaps most importantly, the 
recognized common quality that the art of the icon and avant-garde art 
shared was a drive towards anti-illusionism, that challenges the mode of 


image-making prevalent in the West since the Renaissance (in the case of 
the avant-garde, this was a deliberate and conscious reaction against the art 
of the past). In this way, both provide a model of visuality that offered an 
alternative to Renaissance art and Albertian perspectivism and, ultimately, 
counteract the prevalent epistemological model which underlined the 
modern, rationalistic worldview. Simply put, both the icon and avant-garde 
art were interpreted in the same light, that is, as alternatives to rationalism 
and positivism. Finally, whatever parallels we might draw between the icon 
and the avant-garde image—here, the parallel is between principles of the 
construction of pictorial space—their respective value is not the same. The 
contruction of space in Cubist art presupposes a certain type of vision, what 
Florensky calls ‘synthetic vision’. This vision, though, is forced and 
artificial because it is not the result of the spiritual evolution of the 
individual. It is only within the Platonic-Christian worldview that ‘synthetic 
vision’ becomes also ‘spiritual vision’ that is a feature of man’s power to go 
beyond the ‘fleshly’ (p/otskii) sensible world (Florensky 1999, 114). 

Thus, the whole emphasis of Florensky’s text moves away from the 
concrete instances of Cubism and goes back to the author’s larger topic of 
idealism, specifically Platonic idealism. Florensky considers the possibility 
of developing a ‘new habit of seeing’ (Plato, Republic, 517 E) to be a task 
already posed by Plato, most famously in the myth of the cave: What does it 
mean ‘to see the ideas’? His reply comes down to the notion that man has to 
develop his spiritual ‘capacity for mystical contemplation’ and his ability to 
see Platonic Ideas ‘directly, face to face’ (Florensky 1999, 13). The images 
revealed to man in this process of ‘mystical contemplation’ are defined as 
four-dimensional and as such possessing ‘a higher degree of reality’ 
(Florensky 1999, 108). This thinking, according to Florensky, lies at the 
heart of a ‘generic method of looking at the world’, which is interested in 
the phenomenon ‘as a whole’ and not only in ‘one moment of its history’ 
(Florensky 1999, 110). Modern man has lost exactly this ability to 
experience ‘the world as a unified being’ (Florensky 1999, 108). Thus, if art 
has a mission, it consists in restoring to humanity the ability to ‘see the 
wood behind the trees’ (Florensky 1999, 115). This is the meaning of 
‘spiritual vision’, and the principle of ‘supplementary planes’ provides a 
visual expression of it. 

At this stage, I would like to place Florensky’s ideas on pictorial space 
in Cubism and in icons within the larger context of Russian religious 


philosophy. What Florensky does is to take a largely technical issue in the 
history of art, namely, the problem of perspective, and turn it into a bigger 
philosophical problem, which touches on many of the issues that lay at the 
heart of Russian religious philosophy. The very focus on questions of 
visuality itself is a feature running through much of Russian religious 
thought. Already Vladimir Soloviev (1853—1900) had planned to write a 
study on aesthetics, though he never got around to doing it. One of his 
followers, Evgeny Trubetskoy (1863—1920), wrote three pieces on the 
Russian icon between 1914 and 1917, which proved highly influential, 
including on Florensky (Trubetskoy 1965). Sergei Bulgakov, Florensky’s 
companion to Shchukin’s Picasso collection, was also interested in the 
problem of the religious image. Like Florensky, his piece on Cubism was 
followed, years later, by a study on icons (Bulgakov 1931). This makes 
sense in view of the main orientation of much of Russian religious 
philosophy. A careful reading shows that the rhetoric of Russian writers is 
almost always addressed against not reason as such but against the abstract 
and passive logical reason of a lot of Western thought. Hence the 
commitment to ‘living religious experience’ and the ‘concrete appearance of 
thought’, notions repeated over and over again by many of the 
representatives of Russian religious philosophy. With Florensky this idea is 
especially pronounced. As the contemporary Russian philosopher Sergei 
Khoruzii has noticed, ‘“concreteness” (konkretnost’) is the main 
characteristic principle of Florensky’s metaphysics’ (Khoruzhii 1996, 528). 
In an autobiographical note Florensky says of himself: ‘By denying the 
abstraction of logical thought, Florensky sees the value of thought in its 
concrete appearance (konkretnom iavlenii)’ (Florensky 1927, 144). 
‘Concreteness’ as opposed to abstract reason finds an expression in many 
ways but nowhere as decisively as in the visual image, because for 
Florensky ‘the spiritual object’ is always ‘concrete, visible’ (Florensky 
1992, 152). 

The focus on the icon and the concept of ‘concrete metaphysics’ belong 
to a tradition in Eastern Orthodoxy, which stresses the value of the material. 
Thus, a thing, an object such as the religious icon, is believed to be able to 
embody the spiritual and the transcendent. As St. John of Damascus, one of 
the major Iconophile writers in the eighth century, claimed: ‘I honour 
(matter) not as God, but as something filled with divine energy and grace’ 
(John of Damascus 1980). In the same vein and very much in the spirit of 


Eastern Orthodox theology, Russian thinkers such as Soloviev and 
Bulgakov would use the term ‘religious materialism’ to describe their 
philosophical position. In many ways, the last and final stage of this 
intellectual tradition was represented by the movement at the beginning of 
the twentieth century that Florensky, Bulgakov, and others belonged to, 
sometimes referred to as the ‘Moscow School of Christian Neo-Platonism’. 
Not surprisingly, Khoruzhii, who popularized the term (Khoruzhii 2001), 
was extremely critical of all the main representatives of the movement. 
Indeed, the relationship between Platonism and Christianity is one of the 
most hotly contested issues among religious thinkers. It is, however, outside 
the aims of this chapter to investigate this topic in any depth. However, 
Florensky’s idea of Christianity as growing out of Platonism, problematic as 
it may be, is important for understanding his ideas on visuality. As we saw, 
for Florensky, the ‘spiritual vision’ presupposed by the medieval icon is the 
direct descendant of Platonic ideas. 

I touch above on ideas that are explored in much greater depth by other 
authors in this volume, as for instance, by Viktor Bychkov on aesthetics 
(Chapter 21 in this Handbook). My immediate aim here has been to 
demonstrate the profound significance of the icon for Russian religious 
philosophy. Therefore, questions of visuality, seen in Western thought as 
belonging to the field of art history, are an integral and natural part of a 
religious-philosophical discourse in the Russian context. It is, thus, not 
surprising that Cubism and other avant-garde movements in the visual arts 
provoked such passionate reactions exactly among religious thinkers. 
Neither should it come as a surprise that some of the most important and 
original studies on the icon were by representatives of the religious 
renaissance. In this way, Florensky’s consistent concern with the icon is by 
no means of purely art-historical interest and it can be, therefore, quite 
misleading to have him described as an ‘art historian’ (Misler’s introduction 
to Florensky 2002). For Florensky, the sacred image provides the 
framework for insights into the most crucial and urgent problems of 
modernity. The implied claim is that the icon in its embeddedness in a 
religious worldview—predictably, it is the Russian icon that Florensky has 
in mind—can offer a viable counter-model of visuality to the one dominant 
since the Renaissance and especially the Enlightenment. 


THE RELIGIOUS IMAGE IN AN ATHEIST 
STATE: THE ICON IN THE MUSEUM 


In the autumn of 1918, as part of the celebrations marking the first 
anniversary of the October revolution, Marc Chagall (1887—1985) and his 
students were busy covering the walls of the city of Vitebsk with paintings. 
Their efforts were not appreciated by everyone. Many of the residents were 
genuinely confused and kept asking: ‘Why are the horses red? What has 
that got to do with Communism?’ Interestingly, more or less at the same 
time, Lenin cited to Anatolii Lunacharsky, the Commissar for 
Enlightenment, Campanella’s The City of the Sun. The walls of 
Campanella’s utopian city were covered with frescoes, which served an 
educational purpose. For Lenin, this example confirmed his belief in the 
role of art ‘to help the education and the bringing up of the new 
generations’ (Lunacharsky 1933, 232-3). 

The ideas that Lenin had discussed with Lunacharsky came out in 
concrete form in his Plan for Monumental Propaganda (1918), the main 
focus of which fell on new works of art that contemporary artists would 
create in the context of a victorious Socialist revolution. It is not surprising 
that most critical literature on the subject deals with this aspect of Lenin’s 
Plan (Neiman 1960; Bowlt 1978, 182—94; Lodder 1993, 16—33). What is 
rarely noticed is the position on the art of the past, including the icon, which 
is the main topic of this chapter. As Lenin told Lunacharsky, a list had to be 
worked out ‘of those ancestors of Socialism, its theoreticians and warriors, 
as well as the outstanding names in philosophy, science, art, etc., who even 
without having a direct relationship to Socialism, were genuine heroes of 
culture’ (Lunacharsky 1933, 232-3; my translation). The works of those 
artists on the list were to be preserved. One of the concrete outcomes of 
Lenin’s position was the removal of religious art from its original context in 
monasteries and churches to public museums and art galleries. This is how 
Andrei Rublev’s Old Testament Trinity (1411 or 1425—1427), Russia’s most 
famous icon, found its way from the Monastery at the Lavra of St. Sergius 
to the Tretyakov Gallery in Moscow, where it can still be seen. 

That there was actual physical destruction of works of art in the early 
Soviet era cannot be denied. The decree of 12 April 1918 addressed the 


problem of the ‘demolition of monuments, erected in honour of the tsars 
and their servants, and the creation of projects for monuments of the 
Russian Socialist Revolution’. However, the demolition of tsarist 
monuments had always been authorized with the qualification that all those 
of artistic value should be preserved. Preservation meant re- 
contextualization, that is, what was preserved was the actual work itself, 
while its meaning was intentionally transformed. The expectation was that 
once an Orthodox icon was placed in the secular space of the museum, it 
would no longer be perceived as a ‘cult object’, but as what Kant had called 
an object of ‘disinterested aesthetic contemplation’. 

Lenin and the Bolsheviks discovered nothing new when they employed 
a strategy of re-contextualization. After the French Revolution, special 
depots were created in Paris to hold artistic objects until it was determined 
which ones would be disposed of and which ones would be housed in the 
newly created public museums (Haskell 1993, 237). In the Russian case, the 
policy of re-contextualization of religious art should be understood against 
the background of the Marxist-Leninist views on religion. There was a 
variety of positions within the Bolshevik Party on what to do about religion 
—from waiting for it to disappear ‘naturally’ and be ‘steadily relegated to 
the rubbish heap by the normal course of economic development’ to the 
need for active repression and then to the belief that religion should be 
eradicated not ‘by punishment and repression, but with good schools, 
Communist propaganda, and socialist economics’ (Decree of December 
1918, cited in Daly 1997, 236). There might have been a debate on how to 
get rid of religion, but there was almost complete agreement within the 
Party that religion can have no place in a Socialist society. Atheist 
propaganda throughout the Soviet period, from Lenin to Gorbachev, was a 
constant motif in policymaking. 

Nothing seems better to confirm the Bolsheviks’ conviction that 
‘religion is the opium of the people’ (an expression that both Marx and 
Lenin used), muddling the minds of common people with superstition and 
ignorance, than popular attitudes to the holy icon. Since the theology of the 
image, worked out in the context of the intricate Iconoclastic Controversy 
in Byzantium (eighth—ninth century), was inaccessible to the average 
believer, he/she almost automatically invested images with supernatural 
powers. In Russia, as in Western Europe, images were believed to cry, to 
shed blood, to have the ability to cure the sick, etc. In Russia, there was the 


famous episode at the time of Catherine the Great during a terrible plague 
that had claimed the lives of thousands in Moscow. By order of the 
Empress, the kissing of icons was temporarily forbidden as a measure 
against the spread of the disease. This enlightened decision led to what is 
known as the Plague Riot (1771), which resulted in hundreds of victims, 
including the Archbishop who had read out the decree. The people expected 
salvation from their icons and saw no need for doctors, whom they 
threatened to kill (Pares 1953, 259). That these attitudes to images persisted 
into the twentieth century was clear from the curious letter from a village 
that the new Bolshevik government received shortly after the October 
revolution. The peasants had heard that they had a new sovereign, called 
‘Revoljutsiia’, and so they dutifully asked for a portrait of “Revoljutsiia’ to 
be sent to them (Pares 1953, 490). 

The Bolsheviks set out energetically to combat such beliefs. Attempts to 
demonstrate ‘frauds’ behind the miraculous powers of icons and relics were 
nothing new in Russian history. Peter the Great was known to have been 
fond of discovering the secret mechanisms on the back of icons which were 
responsible for the ‘tears, blood’, etc. This seemed to have failed to produce 
the expected result, but rather confirmed the idea of many that the Tsar was 
the Antichrist. The Bolsheviks do not appear to have been more successful, 
when they uncovered ‘miraculously preserved’ saints’ bodies which turned 
out to be wax effigies. The strength of popular religiosity and the failure of 
Soviet policies on religion are illustrated by the reaction of the old peasant 
who told an American visitor: ‘Our holy saints disappeared to heaven and 
substituted rags and straw for their relics when they found that their tombs 
were to be desecrated by the nonbelievers. It was a great miracle’ (Pipes 
1993, 346). A strictly rationalistic approach would, no doubt, interpret that 
as a stubborn, unthinking reaction that would call for further efforts of 
‘raising the cultural level’ (a favourite expression of Lenin’s). 

Placing icons in a museum rests on the idea that context matters. And so 
it does. There is no denying that the whole church environment—candle 
lights rather than electric lights, the chanting of a choir during services, etc. 
—works to create a sacred space that is fundamentally different from that of 
the museum. Why is it then, that when one goes to the Tretyakov Gallery in 
Moscow, one so often sees a person praying and crossing himself/herself 
before Rublev’s Trinity icon? Such a person most definitely does not 
conform to Kant’s idea of the viewer of art, who is ‘indifferent to the real 


existence of the object of [...] representation’ and who plays ‘the part of 
judge in matters of taste’ (Kant 1911, 43). In this sense, the failure of 
Bolshevik policies on icons highlights the more general failure of Kantian 
aesthetics to explain religious art. In this context, it might be worthwhile 
thinking about the contemporary Russian scholar Alexei Lidov’s 
understanding of the icon as not only an object that exists in sacred space, 
but as an object that itself creates sacred space (Lidov 2017, 423-47). 


CONCLUSION 


This chapter has considered the meaning and function of the icon at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, particularly in the 1910s and the 
beginning of the 1920s. This relatively short period of time in the several 
hundred years’ history of the medieval image was chosen because it brought 
together, in a unique fashion, several moments of the story of the icon. The 
renewed interest in the religious image, which coincided in time with a 
revived Orthodoxy, occurred alongside the birth of the Russian avant-garde. 
Against the background of these developments, the new atheist regime after 
the October revolution relocated religious art from churches and 
monasteries to museums and galleries. The holy icon now belonged to the 
secular space of the museum. 

I have suggested that we view these developments not as separate 
moments, but as part of the same narrative of the icon in the period under 
my attention. What emerges is a debate on the meaning of the icon in 
modern culture, which has implications for the understanding of the role of 
religion in modernity. The first section of this chapter addressed one aspect 
of this understanding, that is, the icon as a source of artistic inspiration for 
the Russian avant-garde. The second section considered the religious- 
philosophical underpinning of the theory of the construction of pictorial 
space in the icon, the so-called ‘reverse perspective’. The final section 
looked at the early Bolshevik policy of the re-contextualization of religious 
art, which aimed at destroying the religious meaning of the image. That 
policy was successful only among those viewers who considered religious 
art to be ‘merely art’, and not a vehicle for larger divine reality. 
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RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT ABROAD 


CHAPTER 25 


THE WAY, THE JOURNAL 
OF THE RUSSIAN 
EMIGRATION (1925-1940) 


ANTOINE ARJAKOVSKY 


THE Russian-language periodical The Way: A Journal of Russian Religious 
Thought was published quarterly in Paris from 1925 to 1940 by the 
Academy of Religious Philosophy, directed by Nikolai Alexandrovich 
Berdyaev (see Arjakovsky 2013a).! Scholars ranging from the French 
Slavist Pierre Pascal, who described the sixty-one issues of The Way as 
‘uncommonly substantial’ (Pascal 1971, 85), to the American-based 
historian of the Russian emigration, Marc Raeff, who stressed its “high level 
of erudition and intellectual sophistication’, have agreed that the journal is 
one of the most brilliant in all Russian intellectual history (Raeff 1990, 
145). The French theologian Olivier Clément remarked that, thanks to 
Berdyaev’s The Way, Orthodox thought untiringly increased its awareness 
of French thought on similar subjects and, testing itself, grew more 
profound (Clément 1991). Though the journal was held in high esteem by 
specialists in Russian philosophy, it remained little known in France and the 
USSR for different reasons until the early 1990s. 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE JOURNAL 


The Way was intended to be the direct heir of the Put’ publishing house, 
which was founded in Moscow in 1909 by Berdyaev and other writers with 
the financial support of Margarita Morozova, and which continued until 
1919. Thus, The Way set itself the task of carrying forward the intellectual 
and spiritual renewal of the Silver Age (see Gollerbakh 2000). 

The entire journal consists of sixty-one issues and nine supplements, 
containing 400 articles and 206 book reviews. The rhythm of publication 


was irregular, essentially for financial reasons.* Between 1925 and 1940, 
four issues came out annually on average, with variations—ranging from 
three issues (in 1939) to seven (in 1931). The size of the issues averaged 
ninety pages, but issue number 4 for 1928 consisted of 195 pages, more 
than six times the size of the final issue of 1940 (thirty-one pages). 
Circulation was around one thousand copies.” 

The journal had 127 named contributors, to which we must add six 
anonymous articles and three signed by a single letter or the initials of the 
author. Seventy-seven authors contributed a single article, thirty-four 
contributed from 1 to 5 articles, nine from 6 to 10, and twelve from 11 to 
40. The last group of twelve must be considered the nucleus of the journal, 
since they furnished half of the journal’s intellectual content: 343 articles 
and reviews out of the total 606. These were the editor Nikolai Berdyaev 
(48 articles, 51 reviews), followed by Georges Florovsky (12, 26), Vasilii 
Zenkovsky (10, 24), Boris Vysheslavtsev (14, 15), Semyon Frank (16, 11), 
Vladimir Ilyin (11, 14), Sergius Bulgakov (21, 2), George Fedotov (15, 5), 
Nikolai Lossky (8, 5), Nicolas Zernov (10, 3), Nicholai Arseniev (10, 1), 
and finally, Sergei (later Father and then Bishop Cassian) Bezobrazov (5, 
6). 

The oldest contributor was Nikolai Glubokovsky, born in 1863, and the 
youngest Raymond de Becker, born in 1912. Two ‘generations’ or age 
groups collaborated from the beginning to the end: that of the ‘fathers’, 
born between 1860 and 1890 and who had completed their education before 
the October revolution, and that of the ‘sons’, born after 1890 and 
profoundly influenced by World War I, the Bolshevik revolution, the civil 
war, and exile. From 1930 onward the ‘sons’ became dominant in the 
journal, even though the older group, with a few exceptions, remained 
faithful until the journal’s demise. The last living contributor was Valentina 
Zander, who died in 1989. 


The majority of the authors were Russian Orthodox. Nevertheless, the 
journal opened its columns broadly—to Catholics, such as Cardinal 
Andrieu, Paul Archambault, Elisabeth Belenson-Elson, Raymond de 
Becker, Jacques Maritain, Julia Sazonova, Fr. G. Bennigsen, Stanislas 
Fumet, Lev Kozlovsky, Augustin Jakubiziak, Pope Pius XI, and an 
anonymous Catholic contributor; to Protestants, such as Pastor Christoph 
Blumhardt, Hans Erenburg, Gustav Kuhlmann, Samuel Kavert, Fritz Lieb, 
and Paul Tillich; and to the Anglicans Paul F. Anderson, S. L. Ollard, a 
contributor identified as K. A., Frank Gavin, and Kenneth Kirk. 

The Way was primarily a European journal in its contributors and 
readership, with correspondents in Asia and the United States. The nucleus 
of the journal’s contributors resided in Paris (Berdyaev, Florovsky, 
Zenkovsky, Boris Vysheslavtsev, Vladimir Ilyin, Bulgakov), but close to 
half of the contributors lived in the French provinces, such as Alexander 
Elchaninov (Nice) and Nikolai Alexeev (Strasbourg), or lived abroad, such 
as Frank, Nikolai Bubnov, Dmitrii Chizhevsky, Fedor Stepun, Paul Tillich, 
Igor Smolitsch, Vasilii Sesemann (Germany); Piotr Bitsilli, Sergei 
Chetverikov, Vyacheslav Lebedev, Maria Litviak, Nikolai Lossky, Pavel 
Novgorodtsev, Piotr Savitsky, Nikolai Trubetskoy, Evgenii Spektorsky 
(Czechoslovakia); Fr. Alexei B., the two authors identified as a Russian 
monk and a priest of Petrograd, and Fr. O. Nalimov (USSR); N. Zernov, G. 
Bennigsen, S. L. Ollard (England); Piotr Lopukhin, Rostislav Pletnev, 
Sergei Troitsky (Yugoslavia); Anastasia Polotebneva, Pope Pius XI (Italy); 
Nikolai Arseniev, Lev Kozlovsky (Poland); Fritz Lieb, Mikhail Volkonsky 
(Switzerland); Georgii Tsebrikov, Victor Ekkersdorf (Belgium); Frank 
Gavin, Samuel Kavert (United States); Nikolai Glubokovsky (Bulgaria); T. 
Ku (China); Alexander Vanovsky (Japan); and Valentina Zander (Latvia). 

The journal aimed to bring together and make known various currents of 
Russian religious thought. In the majority of cases, the contributors dealt 
with problems arising in the tradition of the Eastern Church. On the cover 
of each issue appeared the Christological sign ‘chi-rho XP’, framed by 
alpha and omega. However, from its inception, The Way was open to all 
spiritual horizons. In its pages we find discussion of Japanese mythology 
(1934) and Italian Protestantism (1938), Taoism in China and the Catholic 
youth movement in Germany (1926), Rudolph Steiner’s anthroposophy 
(1930), Jewish mysticism (1936-1937), Anglican theology (1932), and 


Buddhism (1933). One can estimate the number of articles dealing directly 
with Orthodoxy’s relations with other confessions at 10 per cent.* 

The originality of The Way lay in its treatment of secular problems from 
a religious perspective. This is why it has a more generalist than specialist 
character, with contributions in many areas, including philosophy, theology, 
psychology, science, history, politics, art, and literature. The diversity of 
subject matter is accompanied by a similar diversity of genres. We find the 
more popular publitsistika side by side with metaphysical treatises, travel 
narratives, reviews of French and other non-Russian books, chronicles, 
extracts from intimate journals, historiographical studies, monographs on 
writers, the publication of nineteenth-century correspondence from readers, 
and exegesis of Holy Scripture. 


RETURNING TO A PATH 


We can distinguish three main periods in the evolution of The Way: a 
modernist period (1925-1930), a non-conformist period (1930-1935), and, 
finally, a spiritual period (1935—1940). This evolution corresponds to that of 
an entire intellectual generation that was compelled by historical 
circumstances to think through the encounter between Western and Eastern 
intellectual and spiritual traditions and to seek a synthesis between the 
heritage of the Eastern Christian Patristic tradition and currents of Western 
thought that included Thomas Aquinas and Martin Luther and therefore 
‘modernist’ in the sense of requiring a reinterpretation of Orthodox sources. 
For all their internal differences, this intellectual generation evolved in a 
non-conformist direction, taking an equally critical stance towards 
liberalism and socialism and preferring personalism to both, moving 
towards a spiritual rationality that was simultaneously conscious of the 
limits of an excessively apophatic Philokalic spirituality and of an 
exclusively voluntaristic positivist rationalism. 

There are good reasons for seeing the journey taken by the Russian 
intelligentsia as paradigmatic in this regard. It is a movement that marks a 
deep cleft in the history of Russian thought because of the extreme 
difficulties—social, political, and ecclesiastical—through which this entire 
intellectual generation had to make its way. 


It is certainly the case that those who came together on the editorial 
board in 1925 had followed a common path. Several later parted ways, 
mostly for reasons connected to the historical upheavals of the time. Vasily 
Seseman and Leon Karsavin, for example, were unable to get teaching posts 
in Paris and decided to leave for Lithuania in the 1920s, where they were 
both arrested by the Red Army and sent to the Gulag. There were also cases 
of straightforward political disagreement among contributors. George 
Florovsky and Sergei Chetverikov left the journal in 1935 because of the 
sophiological articles that appeared in it (although it is also the case that the 
alternative current that they represented did not receive the support of the 
Russian Orthodox Church in France). Marginalized in the St. Sergius 
Orthodox Theological Institute and among the Russian students of Christian 
Action, both had to leave France at the end of the 1930s. In his memoirs, 
Metropolitan Eulogius Georgievsky of Paris certainly spoke harshly of 
Berdyaev, but this was by way of a personal judgement that was not 
intended to be published until after his death. It 1s certainly the case that 
Orthodox Action, represented by Mother Maria Skobtsova, became the 
dominant tendency, but it did not break its ties to the Russian students of 
Christian Action. The leaders of the different creative movements of the 
emigration continued to be connected to the review right through to the 
final edition of March 1940, inclusive of Berdyaev’s and Constantine 
Mochulsky’s personalism, Bulgakov’s and Vladimir Veidlé’s sophiology, 
and the three varieties of theocentrism represented by Semyon Frank, 
Myrrha Lot-Borodin, and George Fedotov. It is, in this respect, striking that 
the founding principles were maintained without becoming fixed, 
conservative ideas. In this regard, the editorial committee of the final 
number is quite remarkable, since it included not only well-established 
figures such as Boris Vyshelavtsev, Nicholas Lossky, and Mother Maria 
Skobtsova, but also representatives of a new generation, the generation of 
Nicholas Zernov and Helene Iswolsky. Women were also well represented 
(A. Lazareva), and some French thinkers such as Lev Gillet were included. 

Despite all the tensions of the inter-war period, the religious thought of 
the Russian emigration was, at its heart, coherent to a degree that has not 
been sufficiently noted. On the contrary, there has been a tendency to view 
The Way as one current of Russian thought among others, and a minority 
one at that. In reality, however, it was a minority view only in the sense that 
it represented the better part of the Russian intelligentsia. The fact that so 


many of the émigrés embraced monarchist movements or indulged a taste 
for folk-culture or sport did not prevent this elite from being recognized as 
the flower of the intelligentsia. This is evidenced by the fact that it was 
implicitly endorsed by the Orthodox Church through its support for the St. 
Sergius Orthodox Theological Institute, the Russian student movement 
Christian Action, and Orthodox Action, while being fully aware of all the 
major elements of the journal. The Way’s vitality is also retrospectively 
confirmed by the fact that ACER (Action Chrétienne des Etudiants 
Russes/Russian Student Christian Movement) and the St. Sergius Institute, 
along with its parochial network, were the only structures created by the 
émigrés that survived until the present. None of the monarchist parties, the 
anti-Bolshevist Left, or the journals opposing The Way have left a trace. On 
the contrary, with the exception of literary figures such as Marina 
Tsvetaeva, Ivan Bunin, and Dmitri Merezhkovsky (who were not published 
after 1926), it is contributors such as Berdyaev, Shestov, and Bulgakov who 
are the most translated of émigré writers. 

Thanks to the Orthodox Church, the journal has even had a powerful 
posthumous renaissance, since four of the five new saints declared by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople in 2004 were contributors or close supporters 
(Mother Maria Skobtsova, G. Skobtsov, D. Klepinin, I. Fondaminsky). 
Likewise, in 2012, the Church canonized Fr. Ioann Sergejev, a former 
student of St. Sergius, and Ivan Lagovski, who was a pillar of Russian 
Student Christian Action and a regular contributor to The Way. Both were 
influenced by the theological renewal of the Paris School and chose to 
return to the East in the mid-1930s, where they were assassinated by the 
KGB in 1941—1942 on account of their faith and their links to ACER. 

There is no doubt that The Way marked out a clear trail for the possible 
ways forward for Russian thought, since it drew on its own Russian 
spiritual resources (with no prior censorship) while also being open to the 
modern world. As has been observed, this openness contributed to its 
rediscovery in Russia after the fall of the USSR. Nevertheless, the 
coherence of its evolution has not always been fully grasped and only 
certain contributions have been read, thus distorting the picture of the 
whole. For the most part, secular scholars are aware only of its anti- 
communist character and the division between the Christian Hegelians and 
the non-Hegelians at the heart of the Russian intelligentsia has been 
overlooked. Even in ecclesiastical contexts there have been few who saw 


the journal as a treasury to be drawn on by future Russian thought, 
Alexander Men being, in this respect, an exception. In the same vein, 
Bulgakov’s answers to Metropolitan Sergei of Moscow in 1935—1936 have 
been mostly ignored. The originality of sophiology and its potential for a 
thorough reconstitution of Orthodox dogmatics has likewise been 
misunderstood (see Arjakovsky 2005, 2007). 

It is especially opportune for us today to revisit the main debates 
associated with The Way (Hegelianism and sophiology), since they help us 
better to understand the crisis that has affected Russian thought since the 
accession to power in 1999 of Vladimir Putin, whose previous career in the 
KGB and FSB associated him with bodies consistently opposed to Russian 
religious thought. 


HEGELIANISM 


Between 1925 and 1930 The Way took an essentially modernist position. In 
his editorial for the first number (6 March 1925) Berdyaev explained that 
the journal’s aim was the renewal of Christian thought—not by breaking 
with the Orthodox Church but by developing ‘everything that is eternal in 
it’. Berdyaev was already alert to the limits of the ‘Living Church’, which, 
within Soviet Russia, attempted to renew the Church by systematically 
opposing the institutional Church. He equally understood the limits of 
Western modernists, condemned by the papacy, who, in their reaction to 
Roman dogmatism, had opposed reason to faith. As editor-in-chief, 
Berdyaev declared for an original kind of modernism, drawing on Scripture 
and Orthodox tradition but also the best of Russian philosophy, from 
Khomuiakov to Soloviev. Only by thus incorporating all the hopes and all the 
disillusionments of modernity could Russian religious thought speak to men 
and women of the present. Thanks to their personal erudition, the 
extraordinarily creative cultural atmosphere of the Silver Age, and the 
experience of profound ecumenical dialogue with other churches and with 
Judaism, those who expounded this position had succeeded in maintaining 
their faith in the living God and, despite all Hegel’s strictures, were able to 
discern the presence of the divine Spirit in history. 


Quite apart from their friendship and a solidarity rooted in their shared 
destiny, there were powerful factors holding them together. A first 
characterization of their thought is that it was symbolist in the sense that, 
unlike Descartes’ positivist heirs, they did not reject symbol, myth or 
dogma in favour of logic but sought to think their truth at the level of 
interpersonal consciousness. Truth is indeed universal or ‘catholic’ (in the 
sense of the Greek kath’holon, ‘according to all’) but it cannot be 
experienced as such except in approximations and formulations that exceed 
the simple process of objectification. It was for this reason that their manner 
of thinking was antinomic rather than dialectical. For antinomic thought 
does not mean suppressing the axioms of an initial level of consciousness in 
order to ascend to some supposedly more real level but regards the real as 
the bond unifying all the different levels of consciousness. This is also why 
Russian thought of this kind understood itself to be eschatological. Not 
satisfied with passively observing reality, it ceaselessly sought to project 
itself towards the beginnings and endings of history. If one assumed with 
Hegel that the end of history was to be brought about through an 
exclusively intra-historical process, as the realization of philosophical 
reason, then this eschatological orientation seemed dramatic. But from the 
point of view of the contributors to The Way, there could be no end of 
history unless time was finite—but (they thought) time could then only be 
thought appropriately from an external position, namely eternity. For this 
reason the end of history could only be theanthropic, divine-human: the 
fulfilment of the earthly city in the heavenly. 

Despite the double political victories of Hitler and Stalin, who were both 
engaged in sacralizing the power of the state, Berdyaev wrote in 1935 that 
the Hegelian philosophy of history was doomed to fail. In his article 
‘Personalism and Marxism’ (September 1935), Berdyaev demonstrated the 
superiority of Christian personhood to both Marxism and Hegelianism 
(Berdiaev 1935, 3—19). 


The Christian conception of history is without any utopias or optimistic illusions. It sees 
history as tragic. The utopian ideal of Christian theocracy, of a Holy Empire, has collapsed 
and cannot be revived. The Christian conception of history will never accept either the 
Hegelian or Marxist philosophy of history on account of their impersonal character. The 
optimism of these philosophies of history consists in their failure to understand the primacy 
of the person and the tragic conflict that every concrete living person lives through in 
history and society. Christianity, however, does justice to the person, to every human being 
with regard to what is unique to each one. (Berdiaeff 1975, 47) 


This symbolist, antinomic, and eschatological philosophy, combined with a 
position that was in principle both modernist and anti-Bolshevik, made 
possible a broad consensus among the religious philosophers of the Russian 
emigration. Between 1925 and 1930, it was able to unite thinkers as diverse 
as Lev Karsavin, George Florovsky, Prince George Trubetskoi, and Lev 
Shestov. Nevertheless, it also brought about a decisive rupture in the history 
of Russian thought, between Hegelians and non-Hegelians. This rupture, 
which took place between 1925 and 1927, was centred on two events, first, 
a debate between Ivan Ilyin and Berdyaev and then, second, a further 
debate between Peter Struve and Berdyaev. 


THE DEBATE ABOUT VIOLENCE 


On 14 June 1925, Ivan Ilyin (1883-1954), one of the participants in the 
Religious Philosophical Academy (founded by Berdyaev in Berlin), 
published a book in Russian entitled Resisting the Power of Evil. In it, Ilyin 
used the New Testament itself to argue (against the Tolstoyan pacifist 
approach of the intelligentsia) that the sword was the foundation of love— 
thus justifying the armed counter-revolution in Russian. This divided the 
emigration into two camps. Peter Struve and the monarchists who followed 
him, with the support of the right-wing daily Vozrozhdenye, were favourable 
to Ilyin’s thesis. I. Demidov and the democrats, supported by the left-wing 
daily Poslednye Novosti, were opposed. The debate spread beyond the 
emigration itself when Pravda, the official newspaper of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, reacted forcefully to Ilyin’s ‘reactionary’ book 
(19 June 1925). The debate also precipitated Berdyaev’s decision to leave 
the Brotherhood of the Holy Sophia because of Struve’s membership. On 
23 September 1925, Berdyaev wrote to Bulgakov to ask him to make the 
other members aware of his decision. In reply, Bulgakov regretted 
Berdyaev’s decision but acknowledged that political tensions had gone to 
the very heart of the Brotherhood. 

The quarrel reached its peak at the precise moment in which there was 
an attempt to bring about a political union among the émigrés. Peter Struve, 
who was editor-in-chief of Vozrozhdenye, organized a ‘Congress of the 
Russian Emigration’ at the Hotel Majestic in Paris, to take place on 4 April 


1926, with the aim of reuniting the political forces of the emigration. The 
refusal of the non-monarchist parties to attend, however, led to its failure. 
Thereafter, the emigration split into various camps, preventing any chance 
of a successful counter-revolutionary movement. 

Berdyaev contributed to this debate in the April and June 1926 editions 
of The Way. His counter-position was that any movement beyond 
Bolshevism could only be ‘post-revolutionary’ and not ‘anti-revolutionary’. 
Against all rational logic, the force of Berdyaev’s criticism of Ilyin was 
such as to make it apparent that Ilyin and Tolstoy had the same 
understanding of evil. He wrote: 


The metaphysical and religious roots of all I. Ilyin’s errors are to be found in his monism, or 
to use the language of the heresies of the first centuries of Christianity, in his monophysitism 
(...) Monophysitism is a failure to understand the mystery of Divine-Humanity, the central 
mystery of Christianity ... the uniting of two natures in one person while preserving their 
autonomy (...) I. Ilyin’s pathos is that of an abstract good, an abstract idea, an abstract spirit, 
in which the human soul, the living force, disappears entirely. But Christianity is not an 
idealism, Christianity is a realism. The sole good is Christ himself, his person—‘I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life’. The Sabbath is made for man and not man for the Sabbath. 
The human being is higher than the Sabbath. It is here that the absolute difference between 
this Christian morality and that of Fichte, Tolstoy, Ilyin and all the moralists of the world is 
to be found. (Berdiaev 1926, 110-11) 


In addition to the fundamental connection between monism and 
monophysitism in Ilyin’s thought, Berdyaev also identifies the determining 
role of Hegelianism in influencing thinkers who claimed to be Christian. He 
wrote: 


Hegel did not believe in the Church and he replaced it with the state. For him, the state took 
over all the functions of the Church. Such was the result of extreme Protestantism. It is no 
coincidence that in Germany today extreme right-wing monarchist and nationalist 
movements are connected to Lutheranism, since its religious energy has largely been 
transformed into a national and statist energy. I. Ilyin’s way of regarding the state, like that 
of Hegel, is a pagan reaction, a return to absolutism and to a pagan deification of the state. 
(Berdiaev 1926, 108) 


But Berdyaev did not see metaphysical monism as the exclusive preserve of 
the right. ‘From Robespierre to Dzherzhinski’ the greatest revolutionary 
inquisitors share a denial of the freedom of evil and the desire to 
subordinate freedom to a version of the good that they have themselves 
organized. Moreover, Berdyaev adds, the justification of the death penalty 
or of tyrranicide is all the more repellent when it appeals to the gospel. Ilyin 


refers to Jesus’s violence in driving the traders out of the temple in support 
of violent resistance to Bolshevism, but Berdyaev turns the argument back 
on his opponent by pointing out that the historical temple traders were not 
seeking to destroy the temple. On the contrary, they were those who 
believed themselves to be sufficiently endowed with divine fire to use 
religion for their own personal ends. ‘The Cheka in the name of God is 
more loathsome than the Cheka in the name of the devil’, wrote Berdyaev 
(Berdiaev 1926, 104). 

This inevitably drew a response from Peter Struve who was one of the 
supporters of Ilyin and then living in Germany. The situation was 
exacerbated by a further article, “‘Obscurantism’, published by Berdyaev in 
October 1928 in the thirteenth edition of The Way. In it, he argued that 
Bolsheviks and monarchists were essentially the same. On 2 February 1929, 
Struve, who had withdrawn to Serbia following his political defeat in 1926 
and after being deposed from Vozrozhdenye in 1927, published a scathing 
and unsigned article entitled ‘Berdyaev and Berdyaevism’ in his new daily, 
Rossiia. He rejected Berdyaev’s identification of the heirs of Lenin with 
those of Nicholas II and denounced the softness of the editor of The Way, 
reaffirming the necessity to fight against the forces of evil. 

Berdyaev’s reply came in May 1929, strongly opposing those who 
envisaged the emigration as ‘a counter-revolutionary military camp’. After 
1927, dialogue was no longer possible between these two wings of the 
emigration and in this sense the schism had fatal consequences. The 
religious basis of their political engagement, which could have provided 
common ground for Berdyaev and his opponents, had been cut off at the 
root. Apart from the precedence that he gave to fraternity over hierarchy, the 
eschatological character of Berdyaev’s thought also distinguished him from 
the monarchists, since it meant opposing the absolutization of all forms and 
norms. For Berdyaev, objectification is the beginning of the Fall. Paralysed 
by forms believed to be eternal, thought tends to separate means and ends 
and thus comes gradually to see the ends as justifying the means, ‘What 
counts’, Berdyaev continues, ‘are not the goals of the ideology but the 
sources and spiritual foundations of life by which the way is to be 
determined’ (Berdiaev 1929, 88). Whenever aroused to polemics against 
views he regarded as unworthy or even sacrilegious, Berdyaev always 
appealed to the tradition of Russian religious thought. This was in general a 
line of defence behind which the generation of intellectuals contributing to 


The Way marshalled their forces against all manner of secular heresies in 
order to define their political, social, and religious attitudes. Berdyaev wrote 
that ‘Those who think that the old Empire, capitalist industrialism, or the 
Roman idea of law are authentic orthodox Christian principles of life cannot 
be other than those who have forgotten what we ourselves brought forth in 
Khomiakov, Soloviev, N. Fedorov, and many other seekers of divine truth’ 
(Berdiaev 1929, 91-2). 

The ambiguity of Berdyaev’s thought in 1929 consisted in the fact that 
he could not conceive of political action except as the work of the Spirit and 
not that of the Word. This is why he was unable to formulate any political 
programme and identified politics with power and thus saw it as the source 
of all corruption. He saw the state as fallen by nature and as supportable 
only as a necessary evil. It is in this sense that he interpreted Christ’s words, 
‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s’. And it is for this same 
reason that the only way in which Berdyaev thought it permissible for the 
emigration to work for the salvation of Russia was to overcome in itself the 
temptation of power. Only so could the outpouring of the Spirit begin. 


THE SOPHIOLOGICAL DEBATE 


The main proponent of sophiology in The Way was Fr. Sergius Bulgakov 
(see Chapters 16 and 28 in this Handbook). Between 1925 and 1944 
Bulgakov wrote two trilogies devoted to a theological and philosophical 
interpretation of the fourteenth-century Novgorod icon of the Wisdom of 
God. The icon shows the Wisdom of God in creation, with the Virgin, St. 
John the Baptist, and angels—thus the first trilogy: The Burning Bush, The 
Friend of the Bridegroom, and Jacob’s Ladder. But it also shows the 
uncreated divine Wisdom with Christ in glory, above which is seen the 
throne of the Etimasia, the empty throne that waits to be filled on the Day 
of Judgement—and thus the next titles, The Lamb of God, The Comforter 
(or Paraclete), and ‘The Father’ (as an appendix to The Comforter). Above 
towers the Angel of Wisdom, dressed as a heavenly empress, symbolizing 
the Church as Theanthropia and the site of the actualized unity of the two 
Wisdoms—this in the third work of the second trilogy, The Bride of the 


Lamb, which is divided into three parts: ‘Creator and Creature’, ‘The 
Church’, ‘Eschatology’. 

In his introduction to The Wisdom of God, published in 1936, Bulgakov 
explained how the history of theology and philosophy has oscillated 
between dualism (acosmic Manicheanism) and monism (secular 
pantheism). This has culminated in contemporary atheism in its cosmotheist 
or anthropotheist variants. The ecclesiastical reactions that demand either 
the submission of the world to the Church or a social Christianity that itself 
is having to adapt to secular reality are dead ends. On the contrary, ‘Social 
ecumenism ought to justify the world in God’, giving full due to the ladder 
that ascends from earth to heaven and on which angels descend and ascend 
(Bulgakov 1983, 15). The proper solution to the God—world relationship is 
therefore to be found in the mono-dualism of theanthropy, since the created 
world is united to the divine world by divine Wisdom and therefore has no 
existence in itself, drawing its reality only from God. Bulgakov’s 
sophiology thus makes it possible to rethink not only the entire history of 
dogmatics but also the entire history of philosophy and, especially, what he 
called the heresy of German Idealism. 

This vision of the world was subject to numerous attacks from within the 
heart of the Russian emigration. The main issue was the conflict between 
three Russian Orthodox Churches: the Muscovite (which since 1927 had 
accepted subordination to the Soviet state); that based in Sremsky Karlovci 
in Serbia (monarchist since 1921); and finally the Church in Paris, which 
regarded itself as apolitical while simultaneously rejecting both 
communism and monarchism. Bearing in mind their consequences for 
Bulgakov’s reputation, we must, however briefly, consider two of the 
critical views that claimed a theological basis. 

The first was published on 7 September 1935 by Metropolitan Sergei 
Stragorodsky, who was at that time the replacement for the Vicar of the 
Moscow Patriarchate; the second followed on 30 October 1935, from 
Metropolitan Antony Khrapovitsky, who presided over the Russian 
Orthodox Church outside Russia. Bulgakov responded in two 
commentaries, published as supplements to The Way in 1935 and 1936, and 
addressed to Metropolitan Eulogius Georgievsky, who was at that time 
Exarch of the Russian parishes belonging to the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople and thus independent of both Moscow and Sremsky 
Karlovci (see Bulgakov 2016 [1935 and 1936]). 


The decree (ukaz) issued by Metropolitan Sergius (who, with the support 
of Stalin, was made Patriarch in 1944) began by acknowledging that he was 
relying on a summary edited by Alexis Stavrovsky and Vladimir Lossky, 
both members of the Fraternity of St. Photius in Paris. On the basis of this 
summary, the Russian hierarch judged Bulgakov’s thought to be a kind of 
gnosis that claimed to be able to see God, despite the teaching that God was 
invisible. The Russian Bishop then presented three main criticisms of 
Bulgakov’s work. First, he reproved him for identifying divine Wisdom 
with the ‘heavenly Aphrodite’ or ‘the Eternal Feminine’ in God, since one 
cannot love without being a person (Sergius 2016 [1935], 128). Then he put 
forward his own teaching regarding redemption. He explained that the 
incarnation was not intended by God prior to the Fall of Adam and Eve but 
was a response to it (a position known as postlapsarianism). God had indeed 
eternally foreseen all things but the incarnation must be considered as 
‘occasional’ (Sergius 2016 [1935], 130). Second, he charged Bulgakov with 
repeating the heresy of Apollinarius of Laodicea, according to whom 
Christ’s incarnation involved uniting his divine Spirit to a human body and 
soul, thus weakening the Orthodox view that Christ was perfect God and 
perfectly human (Sergius 2016 [1935], 132). The Metropolitan also held 
that by virtue of Christ’s self-1mmolation the incarnation redeemed the debt 
owed by human beings to the Father and incurred through the fact of stin— 
but, in his view, Bulgakov believed that the redemption took place in 
Gethsemane and not on Golgotha (Sergius 2016 [1935], 138). This merely 
symbolic and psychological redemption (according to the Muscovite 
Bishop) led to a lack of awareness of the seriousness of sin. Thirdly, the 
Metropolitan asserted that Bulgakov exaggerated the importance of human 
nature and was guilty of not seeing that ‘the devil is superior to humanity’ 
in the created hierarchy (Sergius 2016 [1935], 132-3). In conclusion he 
refrained from excommunicating Bulgakov, since the latter did not belong 
to his ecclesiastical jurisdiction but made clear that if he wished to rejoin 
the Church he would have to repudiate his doctrines (Sergius 2016 [1935], 
140). 

The attack launched by Metropolitan Antony Khrapovitsky took up the 
accusation of Apollinarianism. But it went further in affirming that 
Orthodox anthropology defined the human nature of Christ as ‘body, soul, 
and spirit’ and that the incarnation involved the formation of a single divine 
person. The Bishop of Karlovci went as far as to assert that since the 


Ascension the human nature of Christ has rejoined the divine nature that 
had always remained at the right hand of the Father. He also asserted that 
Bulgakov was preaching the heresy of the apocatastasis (the restoration of 
creation to its original purity), against the view that only the elect were 
saved. Furthermore he (Bulgakov) believed that the second coming of 
Christ would not take place on earth because there would be one general 
ascension of humanity, like that of Christ, into the Kingdom. Finally, he 
violently attacked Bulgakov for defending the immaculate nature of the 
Virgin Mary, as did the Catholics (Khrapovitsky 2016 [1935], 195-217). 

Bulgakov began his response to Metropolitan Sergius on a political note. 
He regretted that the Metropolitan had condemned his sophiology without 
reading his books on account of the Soviet Union’s censorship of all 
religious literature. He further reminded him that some of his sophiological 
works had been published before the revolution and had received the 
support of Patriarch Tikhon, to the extent that he, Bulgakov, had been 
appointed a member of the Council of the Russian Church in 1917-1918. 
He regretted that the Metropolitan had relied on ‘a denunciation’ in judging 
his doctrine and in condemning it ‘as if he disposed of an infallible 
authority’ (Bulgakov 2016 [1935], 15—16). 

Regarding the substance of the issue, Bulgakov addressed each of the 
criticisms levelled by the two bishops. He explained that, while agreeing 
with St. John that no one has ever seen God, apophatic theology should not 
end in a non-dogmatic agnosticism (Bulgakov 2016 [1935], 163). Rather, 
he explained, the ousia of God could not be regarded as something abstract. 
‘Everything in God is love’, including Wisdom, he replied to Mgr Antony 
(Bulgakov 2016 [1936], 244-5). Endowing Wisdom with a degree of divine 
love did not involve any hypostatization (Bulgakov 2016 [1935] 163-4). 
Thus it is possible to pray to the holy cross of Christ without believing that 
this is a fourth hypostasis (Bulgakov 2016 [1935], 166). Likewise, 
affirming the presence of a feminine kind of love in the very heart of God 
does not mean turning God into a goddess. On the contrary, Bulgakov 
suggested that the theological way of eminence ought to allow recognition 
of the nuptial dimension of the relationship between God and the Church. If 
not, it would be impossible to comprehend the ‘Come, Lord’ of the Book of 
Revelation (Bulgakov 2016 [1935], 167). 

Bulgakov defended the ‘co-image’ of humanity and divinity on the basis 
of Gen 1.26—8. Nor was it difficult for him to recall that for Gregory 


Palamas ‘nothing is higher than the human being’, since no angelic power 
had received a body made from earth (Bulgakov 2016 [1935], 168). 
However, in contrast to the rest of the created world, which owed its reality 
solely to the sovereign decision of God, angels and human beings had been 
created freely, as Genesis testifies. God called Adam to life but did not 
compel him. Being created in freedom does not mean that human beings 
and angels are self-created but that their creation is specifically represented 
in the Bible as Trinitarian. Only thus can one understand the sin of Adam 
and Eve as having resulted from self-determination. According to Bulgakov, 
this was the only way of defending the dogma of the entire holiness of the 
Virgin Mary. Furthermore, if God created human beings in his image and, 
as the text specifies, ‘male and female created he them’, then it should be 
possible to extend the analogy of male and female so as to speak of a 
masculine and feminine reality in God. Even though these terms are 
insufficient for describing divine reality, some Church Fathers had 
associated the Spirit with the feminine and Christ with the masculine 
(Bulgakov 2016 [1935], 168-9). 

Bulgakov declared himself shocked by Metropolitan Sergius’ 
‘occasional’ soteriology since this would imply that Satan was the source of 
human salvation and patiently reiterated his own thesis that, as scripture 
says, Christ is the lamb slain since the foundation of the world (Bulgakov 
2016 [1935], 171). The Nicene Creed affirms quite clearly that Christ came 
down from heaven ‘for us men and for our salvation’. The incarnation was 
thus not intended solely for salvation but for the glorification and 
deification of human nature. He recalled that the Church had condemned 
Apollinarianism but not Apollinarius himself, since he was only attempting 
to understand the incarnation as the conjunction of the divine Spirit and 
Logos with the body and intellectual soul that are proper to human nature. 
This is why, for Bulgakov, Christ’s kenosis does not mean that he ceases to 
be God in becoming human. There is an ontological bond between Christ’s 
two natures, the divine and the human, since otherwise the incarnation 
would be a ‘deus ex machina’, as he writes (Bulgakov 2016 [1936], 246). 
Apollinarius, he argues, can be understood as according with Chalcedonian 
doctrine. The human spirit comes from God since the Spirit is the Logos in 
Christ, as the 4th, 5th, and 6th Ecumenical Councils affirmed. Thus, in the 
incarnation, the Logos unites the body and the intellectual soul of the 
human nature and this position, as Bulgakov explains, is orthodox. His only 


original contribution is to understand these two natures in terms of the two 
wisdoms, the created and the uncreated (Bulgakov 2016 [1936], 247). 

Going further, Bulgakov interpreted the position of the two bishops as a 
kind of Nestorianism, since the logic of their position was that it was Christ 
the human being who suffered and God who was resurrected. The Creed, 
however, is very clear that it was God who became incarnate, suffered, and 
was buried. He mocked Metropolitan Sergius for letting himself be fooled 
by his Parisian informants. What they had described, he said, was not his 
heresy but that of Metropolitan Antony Khrapovitsky. It was the latter who 
saw the entire passion of Christ as being played out in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. Following Metropolitan Philaret of Moscow (see Chapter 5 in 
this Handbook), Bulgakov sees the whole Trinity participating in the work 
of salvation in the moment of crucifixion. It is ‘the crucifying love of the 
Father, the crucified love of the Son, and the love of the Holy Spirit that 
triumphs by the wood of the cross’ (Bulgakov 2016 [1935], 180). 

Bulgakov likewise mocks the Nestorian approach to the Ascension taken 
by Metropolitan Antony since this logically culminates in a ‘second 
Ascension of Christ’ that is without support in scripture. Christ sits at the 
right hand of God as the Godman and gives himself to humanity in the 
Eucharist (Bulgakov 2016 [1935], 172-3). He is not a little human ‘I’ 
rejoining a big divine ‘I’ (Bulgakov 2016 [1936], 253). One cannot separate 
the two natures in the radical manner proposed by Mer Antony. Bulgakov’s 
The Lamb of God presents the mystery of the divine humanity of Christ as 
being at one and the same time an eschatological and progressive 
phenomenon of the self-revelation of Christ as prophet, priest, and king. 
Furthermore, the gospel also affirms that, so far from Christ leaving the 
world, all power in it has been given to him: thus, he has merely changed 
his condition. Finally, as the Book of Revelation reveals and Bulgakov 
repeats, the second coming of Christ will indeed take place on earth 
(Bulgakov 2016 [1936], 257). 


CONCLUSION 


As was the case with Berdyaev’s response to Ivan Ilyin, the twofold 
response of Bulgakov to the Metropolitans Sergius and Antony remained 


unknown in Russia. Despite the initial positive reception of The Way in the 
post-Soviet period, contemporary Russian political and religious elites (but 
not authentic intellectuals) are still criticizing or ignoring the modernist, 
non-conformist and spiritual dimension of the journal of Russian religious 
thought in exile.° 

Today, it is the opponents of The Way who are being rehabilitated. Even 
though Ivan Ilyin clearly endorsed Nazism in Vozrozhdenye (17 May 1933) 
in the name of his ideal all-powerful Hegelian state, Vladislav Surkov, one 
of Vladimir Putin’s closest advisers, rehabilitated his memory. In two 
addresses to the Council of the Russian Federation, in 2005 and 2006, 
President Putin cited Ilyin and commended his idea of the state and 
especially the importance he gave to national security and the honour of the 
Russian army (Arjakovsky 2013b, 99). True, Putin also quoted Berdyaev 
with approval in a speech on 12 December 2013 on the true meaning of 
conservatism. But the Russian president did this in order to justify a new 
‘symphony’ between State and Church, which contradicts the views of 
Berdyaev in favour of a post-Constantinian era. 

In the Russian and Bulgarian Orthodox Churches, another of the bishops 
who severely criticized Bulgakov has been rehabilitated, Mgr Serafim 


Sobolev.’ Mgr Sobolev was close to Metropolitan Antony Khrapovitsky, 
was a vigorous defender of the monarchy and of the indissoluble ties 
between tsar and patriarch, a rigid opponent of all forms of ecumenism and, 
in 1941, supported the collaboration of the synod of the émigré Russian 
Church with Nazi Germany. This firm opponent of the school of Paris was 
canonized a few days before the Patriarch Kirill’s meeting with Pope 
Francis in Cuba, on 3 February 2016, thus formally numbering him among 
the saints of the Orthodox Church. 
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CHAPTER 26 


BERDYAEV AND 
CHRISTIAN 
EXISTENTIALISM 


GEORGE PATTISON 


INTRODUCTION 


From the 1930s through to the early 1960s, Berdyaev was probably the best 
known of all Russian religious thinkers among Anglophone audiences, as 
evidenced by the rapid translation of the majority of his works into English 


and their publication in popular editions.! Despite the puzzlement and even 
frustration induced by his aphoristic and unsystematic approach, readers 
recognized that he spoke to their concerns. Reviewing Slavery and Freedom 
in May 1945, D. R. Davies wrote that ‘Berdyaev, as has been said, is one of 
the most important Christian thinkers of our time. Whatever, therefore, he 
writes must be read’ (Davies 1945, 115). Paul Tillich, reviewing the same 
work, spoke of it as ‘the expression of an unusual wisdom, profundity and 
universality’ (Tillich 1945, 132). 

Admiring Berdyaev was one thing, but categorizing him was another. 
Davies described him as a ‘prophet’? while others categorized him as a 
‘mystic’ or ‘gnostic’.? Some were simply confused.* One way of making 
sense of it all was to associate the Russian writer with the existentialist 
philosophy that emerged in the inter-war years and then became a dominant 


movement in philosophy and culture in the post-war period (Nucho 1967). 
In 1965, Donald A. Lowrie published an anthology of Berdyaev’s works 
under the title Christian Existentialism (Lowrie 1965). Berdyaev himself 
acknowledged this connection and used it to explain his own essential ideas 
—despite his statement that none of Kierkegaard (‘whom I did not read 


until late in life’), Heidegger, and Jaspers ‘had any particular influence on 
my thought’. Yet he also said that ‘I was an existentialist even before I came 
to know of Kierkegaards writings’ and that ‘““[e]xistentialist’, 
“theosophist’, “historicist”, [and] “moralist” are more fitting labels [than 
“scientific” ] for the kind of philosopher I want to be’ (Berdyaev 1950, 102, 
287). Of course, the fact that Berdyaev could be described as a Christian 
existentialist (as well as a ‘prophet’, ‘mystic’, ‘gnostic’ and a ‘theosophist’) 
indicates that his writings pointed in a somewhat different direction from 
the existentialism of ‘the existentialist café’ of Sartre, de Beauvoir, and 
Merleau-Ponty. 

In this article I shall show how existential philosophy provided 
Berdyaev with a means of explaining his ideas to a Western readership and 
locating his own contribution to philosophy in a critical narrative of the 
modern development of Western thought. I shall start by identifying the 
‘existentialist’ themes in Berdyaev in the light of his explicit comments on 
existentialism. I shall then proceed to look at his critical evaluation of major 
points of existentialist thought before concluding with a brief comparison 
between Berdyaev and Tillich, the Western theologian with whom he is 
most readily compared and who was himself one of the most influential 
representatives of a specifically theological existentialism. 


EXISTENTIALISM, RELIGION, AND RUSSIA 


Like many terms in the history of ideas, ‘existentialism’ came in many 
varieties and even Sartre acknowledged the fact of a Christian 
existentialism, citing Jaspers and Marcel. Yet Sartre’s own atheism stamped 
the public perception of existentialism as an atheistic philosophy, a 
perception reinforced by other existentialist thinkers such as Simone de 
Beauvoir and Albert Camus—as well as by such historical predecessors as 
Nietzsche and Dostoevsky (Ivan Karamazov was then often taken as 


speaking for Dostoevsky himself). To adapt Camus’s phrase, existentialism 
was the philosophy of ‘Man in Revolt’ against both earthly and 
metaphysical powers. 

Yet the roots of existentialism were deeply entwined with both modern 
and more ancient Christian and Jewish thought (see Pattison 1999). 
Heidegger acknowledged that Augustine, Luther, and Kierkegaard had been 
necessary for his own philosophical work, and the Christian thinker 
Kierkegaard continued to be a major point of reference in post- 
Heideggerian existentialism, having provided many of the movement’s key 
ideas, including the concepts of existence, subjectivity, anxiety, despair, 
repetition, and the moment of vision (the Augenblick). Alongside Jaspers 
and Marcel, figures such as Martin Buber also testified to the continuing 
interplay between existentialism and faith, while Lev Shestov viewed 
existential philosophy as a return to the biblical experience of Abraham and 
Job (see Chapter 27 in this Handbook). 

Like several existentialist thinkers (as well as Soloviev and other 
Russian religious philosophers), including Kierkegaard, Marcel, and Tillich, 
Berdyaev’s thought was significantly influenced by F. W. J. Schelling and, 
through Schelling, Jacob Boehme (see Chapter 14 in this Handbook). 
Boehme’s ideas of the Ungrund, his dynamic conception of the Godhead, 
and his adumbration of a kind of sophiology played a vital formative role in 
the development of Russian religious philosophy. Berdyaev himself did not 
embrace the sophiological element of the Boehmian heritage but the 
speculative or ‘gnostic’ aspects of his work drew strongly on Boehme’s 
theosophic vision. Through Schelling and Boehme, then (and not forgetting 
Dostoevsky), Berdyaev was already equipped with an array of possibilities 
for engaging with existentialism when that emerged as a distinctive 
intellectual position in the inter-war period. 


BERDYAEV AS CHRISTIAN EXISTENTIALIST 


In the opening chapter of Truth and Revelation (1947) Berdyaev states that 
the most important feature of existentialism is that it is ‘a philosophy which 
will not accept objectifying knowledge’ since objectification ‘means 
alienation, loss of individuality, loss of freedom, subjection to the common, 


and cognition by means of the concept’ (Berdyaev 1953, 11). The positive 
significance of Kierkegaard is therefore that, in contrast to Hegel but like 
Dostoevsky and Belinsky, he emphasized ‘the subjective and personal 
character of every philosophy, [and] the living presence of the philosopher 
in the act of speculation’ (Berdyaev 1947b, 19). He further adds that 
‘Kierkegaard laid the foundations of Existential philosophy by challenging 
the Hegelian universal concept and its fatal effect on the individual’ 
(Berdyaev 1947b, 36). Nevertheless, whilst objectification is a feature of 
both rationalist and empiricist philosophies, it is also found in some 
versions of existentialism (a point to which we shall shortly return). 

Berdyaev calls existential philosophy ‘expressionist’, a point he glosses 
as seeking ‘to express the existentiality of the cognitive mind rather than 
something abstracted from that existentiality’, which, he says, means that 
there is an existential element in all great philosophers (Berdyaev 1953, 
12).° Turning to the idea of existence itself, in the specific sense associated 
with Heideggerian Existenz, he says that this ‘is not essence, it is not 
substance, it is a free act’ and since existentialism places existence above 
essence ‘existential philosophy is akin to every philosophy of freedom’, 
adding that ‘Existenz in its depth is freedom’ (Berdyaev 1953, 12). 

But how does existential freedom relate to the difference between atheist 
versions of existentialism and those that ‘recognize the existence of 
spiritual experience as primary and qualitatively distinctive and as 
preceding all objectification’ (Berdyaev 1953, 14)? And just what is this 
‘experience’? It occurs, Berdyaev tells us, in the ‘dimension of depth’ that 
precedes even the animal and social nature of the human being. We may be 
unaware of it in everyday social life but (despite what Marxism says) it is 
the real ‘primordial depth’ of human life and, as such, the source of 
genuinely creative action (Berdyaev 1953, 15). It is the level of what 
Berdyaev describes as the ‘transcendental human being’ who exists beyond 
the duality of subject and object (Berdyaev 1953, 16). But this is not 
essentialism since this ‘transcendental human being’ is not “unchangeable 
human nature’ and is defined solely through ‘creative action and freedom’ 
(Berdyaev 1953, 17). Importantly, it is also open to the holy and the divine 
and what Berdyaev calls ‘the a priori of religion’ (Berdyaev 1953, 17). 

Whilst it is hard, perhaps impossible, to define the transcendental human 
being, it is relatively easy to say what he is not. This is succinctly set out on 
the contents page of Slavery and Freedom where we learn that this human 


being is not to be identified with being (as in the Thomist definition of God 
as Being Itself), God (as patriarchal projection or philosophical absolute), 
nature, society, civilization and cultural values, individualism, the state, 
war, nationalism, aristocracy, the bourgeois spirit (property and money), 
revolution, utopian socialism, sexuality, aestheticism, the fear of death, or 
history (Berdyaev 1943, 5-6).’ Of course, all these terms call for 
interpretation, and in several cases Berdyaev is prepared to affirm a positive 
sense while rejecting a negative or objectified sense. The rejection of God 
as an objectified father figure or an abstract absolute does not mean the 
rejection of God as freedom and spirit and, as such, the ground of human 
freedom and spirit. In the same vein Berdyaev could describe his own 
thought as ‘aristocratic’, at least as regards the rejection of what is 
conventional or conformist (the viewpoint of Kierkegaard’s ‘crowd’ or 
Heidegger’s ‘das Man’, perhaps).® 

In terms of the relationship between Berdyaev’s Christian existentialism 
and secular existentialism, the question of being and the place of ontology 
is especially important. We have seen that Berdyaev saw being as a form of 
slavery, commenting in Truth and Revelation that ‘Being ... is already the 
offspring of objectifying thought, it 1s objective’ and asserting that 
‘Heidegger and Sartre ... are in the grip of objectifying knowledge and fail 
to break with the tradition which comes down from Parmenides’ (Berdyaev 
1953, 12). Clearly, Berdyaev is correct to claim that Heidegger (at least in 
Being and Time) is wanting to raise the question of being, but the German 
philosopher at least intends to rethink the question in such a way as to break 
with what he himself calls the ‘hardened tradition’ of Western scholasticism 
and, especially in his later thought, to rethink the beginnings of Western 


philosophy in Pre-Socratic thought (Heidegger 1962, 44). It seems likely, 


then, that Berdyaev is significantly misreading Heidegger’s intentions.” 


However (as often), his own counter-position is clear enough. It is the same 
point he also makes with aphoristic concentration in many other works, as 
when (in The Beginning and the End) he writes that “being is congealed 
freedom, it is a fire which has been smothered and has cooled ... This 
cooling of the fire, this coagulation of freedom is objectification’ (Berdyaev 
1952, 111). 

This criticism of the role of being in philosophical thought is coupled 
with the affirmation of freedom as the fundamental feature of human 


existence. ‘One must choose between two philosophies, the philosophy 
which acknowledges the primacy of being over freedom and the philosophy 
which recognizes the supremacy of freedom over being’, Berdyaev writes. 
He continues: ‘Freedom is without foundation; it is not determined by being 
nor born of it. There is no compact, uninterrupted being. There are breaks, 
fractions, abysses, paradoxes; there are transcensions ... Being is static, 
spirit is dynamic; spirit is not being’ (Berdyaev 1943, 75—6). Apart from the 
term ‘spirit’ there might be little here with which Sartre could disagree. Yet 
that one word is indicative of the same fundamental difference that 
Berdyaev identifies with the primacy of a spiritual experience of the divine 
and the holy, for which Sartrean thought has no place. 

Crucial here is Boehme’s idea of the Ungrund, a key element in 
Boehme’s provocative alternative to the traditional Christian doctrine of 
God as the Supreme Being who created the world ex nihilo (out of nothing) 
and who is best defined as being itself. By way of contrast, Boehme 
envisages God as emerging out of a primordial nothing, the Ungrund that is 
not a ‘ground’, ‘cause’ or ‘reason’ of anything at all but a sheer emptiness 
or dark void. Out of this void God wills himself into being through what is 
at first a blind and unconscious act of will that only gradually forms itself 
into the luminous and rational life of the divine Trinity. This has important 
implications for religious epistemology since whereas the identification of 
God with being guarantees the knowability of God and of the divine 
attributes, Boehme’s vision is inherently apophatic, since, as Berdyaev 
comments, it is ‘nothingness as distinct from something in the order of 
being’ (Berdyaev 1939, 144). Only something that actually ‘is’ something 
can properly be named: something that is not has no ‘what’ and must 
remain nameless. Being beyond or outside being, the Ungrund is ‘the 
primal pre-existential freedom. For freedom precedes being. Freedom is not 
created’; it is ‘beyond the world of causality’ (Berdyaev 1939, 145). 

Can we say anything about such abyssal freedom at all? We might start 
by noting that, as opposed to ‘static’ being, it has a ‘dynamic’ quality. 
Freedom is not realized in the kind of timeless free act in which, according 
to Thomist metaphysics, God created the world. Instead, freedom works in 
time; it is freedom that discovers itself in time and through its action and 
suffering in time. This means that it is inseparable from history, both at the 
individual and at the social level, and human beings’ lived historical 
experience enables us to explicate what freedom might actually mean. 


Living through an era of wars, revolutions, migrations, and genocide, 
Berdyaev is inevitably aware of history ‘as objectivization and 
estrangement’ (Berdyaev 1953, 81), as potentially tragic, and as made by 
and for ‘the average man and for the masses’ (Berdyaev 1943, 255). Yet 
history is at the same time the sphere in which human beings discover and 
enact their freedom. Even more remarkably, it is the sphere in which the 
divine freely comes to meet with the human in such a way that, in 
Berdyaev’s vocabulary, theogony (the process by which God becomes God) 
and anthropogony (the process by which human beings become fully 
human) blend into a unified but differentiated dynamic process. 

If history, prior to its transformation into theogony, means objectification 
and estrangement, this negative possibility is reinforced by both idealist 
(Hegel) and materialist (Marx) philosophies of history that insist on the 
necessity of historical development. But history is not an object about 
which we can enquire with scientific detachment or objectivity since we 
ourselves are the subjects of history. In a statement in The Meaning of 
History anticipating Heidegger’s category of ‘mineness’, Berdyaev writes 
that ‘In order to grasp the mystery of the “historical”, I must have a sense of 
it and history as something that is deeply mine, that is deeply my history, 
that is deeply my destiny’ (Berdyaev 1936, 16). We are ineluctably involved 
in history and, as Berdyaev also writes, the human being 


is situated in history and history is situated in him. Between man and history there exists 
such a deep, mysterious, primordial and coherent relationship, such a concrete 
interdependence, that a divorce between them is impossible. It is as impossible to detach 
man from history and to consider him abstractly as it is to detach history from man and to 
examine it from without, that is, from a non-human point of view. 

(Berdyaev 1936, 15) 


However, history is not a closed, immanent, or horizontal plane of 
becoming. History is radically open to the possibility of genuine novelty, 
the ‘new thing’ of Christian eschatology (Isaiah 43.19). As Berdyaev puts it 
in Slavery and Freedom, ‘Historical time with everything that happens in it, 
has a meaning, but that meaning lies outside the limits of historical time 
itself, it is to be seen in an eschatological perspective. History is the failure 
of spirit, the Kingdom of God is not expressed in it. But that very failure 
itself has a meaning’ (Berdyaev 1943, 263). Consequently, apocalyptic 
images have a legitimate symbolic justification when ‘the revolutionary 
apocalyptic consciousness actively and creatively turns to the realization of 


human personality and to the society which is linked with the principle of 
personality’ (Berdyaev 1943, 264—5). Likewise, the outpouring of the Spirit 
(a sign of the end-time in Christian theology) can be interpreted as ‘the 
activity of the spirit in human beings themselves’ (Berdyaev 1943, 265). 

In insisting on the eschatological character of his thought, Berdyaev also 
allows that it is metaphysical since it provides an ultimate perspective on 
human existence that cannot be derived from inner-worldly experience. Yet 
precisely because it is a metaphysics based on freedom, ‘eschatological 
metaphysics’ is an ‘existential metaphysics’ and therefore ‘not ontology’ 
(Berdyaev 1952, 99). This eschatological and apocalyptic orientation is also 
characteristically Russian. In The Russian Idea, Berdyaev repeats the view 
stated in his book on Dostoevsky that ‘the Russian people, in accordance 
with their metaphysical nature and vocation in the world are a people of the 
End’ (Berdyaev 1947a, 193). He contrasts the Russian eschatological 
interpretation of Christianity with Western historicism (Berdyaev 1947a, 
195). This is manifest not only in Dostoevsky, Soloviev, and N. Fedorov but 
also in popular movements in Russian religious life. 

However, despite the claim that his eschatological orientation is 
distinctively Russian, Berdyaev’s intuition that an eschatological 
metaphysics is also an existential metaphysics receives some validation in 
the history of Western existentialism itself. Fully to explain why and how 
this was so would involve too great a digression, but it may be helpful to 
pick out a few key points. 

Berdyaev was, of course, not unaware of eschatological traditions in the 
West, notably in the heritage of Joachim of Fiore (ca. 1135—1202), who 
developed a Trinitarian view of history in which the present age, the age of 
the Son, would be replaced by the stage of the Spirit, a Third Age in which 
history would be fulfilled in a universal spiritual Church. Joachimite ideas 
were incorporated into the historical schemata of German Idealism and 
recur in several varieties of nineteenth-century utopianism, including, 
arguably, Marxism. In another, independent, development, the rediscovery 
of the eschatological and apocalyptic element of the early Christian 
movement by biblical scholars became widely known through Albert 
Schweitzer’s The Quest of the Historical Jesus (1900). Schweitzer’s 
insights were further developed in Karl Barth’s 1922 Commentary on 
Romans, perhaps the most influential work of theology in Western Europe 
in the interwar years. Versus liberal historicism, Barth presented the gospel 


as breaking into the continuum of history ‘vertically’ ‘from above’ as a 
violent and tremendous negation of inner-worldly bourgeois Christianity. 
Barth explicitly invoked not only Kierkegaard but also Dostoevsky as 
sources for his view and, like many in the German-speaking world, saw 
‘Russian man’ as indicating wildly exotic human possibilities unconstrained 
by the ‘Law’ of Western Europe (Barth 1933, 463). 

Heidegger’s own early post-war philosophy can plausibly be read as a 
strongly secularized view of human beings as radically eschatological in the 
sense of being fundamentally orientated towards a future that transcends 
their present possibilities—albeit an ‘eschatology without an eschaton’, that 
is, an orientation towards an end that never arrives as such within the 
continuum of historical time (see Heidegger 1995). The definition of the 
human being as existentially future-oriented thus emerges as further 
common ground between Berdyaev and existentialism, even if it was a 
connection he himself did not fully explore. 

In Berdyaev’s judgement, Heidegger’s conception of the future was 
essentially pessimistic, since the only absolute future is death. Against this 
view, the spiritual experience at the heart of his own existentialism is the 
eschatological expectation of the advent of the Godman and the union of 
divine and human in the theogonic—anthropogonic process that he calls 
‘celestial history’. History is not just the sphere of thrownness towards 
death and the anxious but courageous endurance of nothingness: despite the 
ineluctable possibility of tragedy, history also offers the possibility of hope 
and the appearance of what is radically and unpredictably new as the 
consummation of the upward-pointing aspiration of the transcendental 
human being. 

This positive dimension of human historical existence is what Berdyaev 
also calls ‘personality’. As Berdyaev himself puts it, ‘Existential philosophy 
is a Personalist philosophy’ (Berdyaev 1947b, 51) and the notion of 
personality helps us to further specify his particular version of 
existentialism (see Chapter 18 in this Handbook). The choice, as he saw it, 
was not between existentialism and personalism but between an 
existentialism that, in Marcel’s phrase, ‘vilified’ human life and an 
existentialism that vindicated the aspirations of living personality and the 
reality of spiritual life (Berdyaev 1939, 1). In these terms, ‘The fundamental 
problem of Existential philosophy is that of the personality’ (Berdyaev 
1947b, 121). 


Personality, Berdyaev says, is distinct from the mere ‘I’, although it is 
the fruit of the I’s endeavour to exist as a personal being. It is marked by 
integrity and wholeness; it is ‘eternal, identical and unique’ but also 
‘permanently in a process of creative change’ and it can even be said that ‘it 
engenders time in the process of self-development’ (Berdyaev 1947b, 122, 
128, 146). This is not purely a matter of self-development in an egotistical 
sense since ‘the mystery of personality, that of its unique content, is best 
revealed in love’ (Berdyaev 1947b, 146): ‘Love in its turn postulates the 
personality: it is the relationship of one personality to another’ (Berdyaev 
1947b, 147). As personality, each ‘I’ can become a ‘Thou’ for another ‘I’ 
and is capable of seeing the ‘Thov’ in that other ‘I’. Personal life is life that 
is capable of and aspiring towards communion, ultimately the social 
communion for which Berdyaev uses the Russian word sobornost’. 

Because personal life is in this way directed towards communion, the 
struggle to express the freedom that we most profoundly are is not only an 
individual effort in the direction of self-transcendence but also dovetails 
with the larger human historical struggle for freedom. Yet Berdyaev is not 
sanguine as to the realization of this consummation on the horizontal plane 
of history. The Kingdom of God will not come nor will the divine human 
being appear once and for all in any given future year of human history. 
Rather, divine humanity is a symbolic expression of what we can become 
and do become in every realization of our potential for free personal life. 
Thus, despite a certain historical pessimism, the fact that the origin and goal 
of freedom points to the positive possibility of divine-human personality 
means that his existentialism necessarily has a very different character from 
that of Sartre. But how did Berdyaev himself see this difference? 


BERDYAEV VERSUS EXISTENTIALISM 


We have already seen that Berdyaev was suspicious of Heidegger’s project 
of fundamental ontology as betraying the freedom characteristic of Existenz 
and, as such, a form of objectification. He repeats this criticism on a 
number of occasions, as when he writes of Heidegger and Sartre that ‘Both 
of them want to construct an ontology ... However, a true existential 
philosophy could not be an ontology, the latter always consisting of a 


doctrine of “being” built up by means of concepts. Ontology is always 
objectifying knowledge, but existence cannot be an object without being 
destroyed’ (Berdyaev 1949, 96). In this regard, Jaspers is a more consistent 
existentialist since he does not admit the possibility of ‘ontological 
knowledge by means of concepts. He only admits the possibility of 
metaphysics as symbolic knowledge, a reading of figures [referring to what 
Jaspers called “ciphers of transcendence”? (Berdyaev 1949, 96). When 
philosophy becomes ontology it limits in advance the scope for the 
realization of human freedom and consistently leads to pessimism. 

Faced with the perils of objectification, it is not enough, like 
Kierkegaard, to insist on subjectivity. Instead, we must strive to go beyond 
the duality of subject and object. As Berdyaev put it, ‘Kierkegaard turned 
towards subjectivity and sought to give expression to his own unrepeatable 
experience. It is this that makes him so important. But he did not take up a 
position which lies entirely on the other side of the distinction between 
subject and object. He preserved that distinction and at the same time took 
the side of the subject’ (Berdyaev 1953, 12). So, too, in the cases of 
Heidegger and Sartre: ‘We have to steep ourselves in the depths of 
subjectivity: but we must do it with the purpose in view of getting away 
from the very antithesis between subject and object. Heidegger and Sartre 
live in the realm of an objectified world, and this is the source from which 
their pessimism arises’ (Berdyaev 1953, 12). With specific regard to 
Heidegger, he adds: ‘In Heidegger Dasein exists only as something ejected 
into the world and there experiencing Angst, care, hopelessness and death as 
the inevitable result of its finiteness’ (Berdyaev 1953, 13). Berdyaev judged 
this pessimism to be adumbrated in what he saw as Kierkegaard’s ‘morbid 
exultation of sin’, which, he said, ‘is profoundly uncongenial to me’ 
(Berdyaev 1950, 103). Nevertheless, Kierkegaard is not entirely written off. 
Since God cannot be an object of knowledge the quest to know God 
requires fearlessness on the part of the seeker if we are to find the moral 
(i.e. non-objective) knowledge of God that is the only kind of knowledge 
open to us. But victory over fear does not mean that fear is not to be lived 
through. On the contrary, ‘it may be deeply felt, as was the case with 
Kierkegaard’. ‘Kierkegaard, who was a remarkable psychologist, takes fear 
or terror to be the essential characteristic of man. Fear or terror (Angst?) is an 
expression of man’s spirituality, of his inability to be content with himself, 
of his relation to a transcendent God, of his sinfulness and consequently of 


his fall from a higher state’ (Berdyaev 1939, 51). A couple of lines later he 
identifies the Kuierkegaardian ‘groundless fear, awe before the 
transcendental mystery of existence’ with Rudolf Otto’s idea of the 
Mysterium Tremendum (Berdyaev 1939, 51—2). This leads to a ‘tragic and 
paradoxical’ view of human existence, which is also said shortly afterwards 
to have inspired the ‘belittling’ of human beings in the theology of Karl 
Barth (Berdyaev 1939, 53). Fear is a reality of human existence but, 
Berdyaev says, ‘fear is a consequence of the Fall. So long as there is sin, 
there is bound to be fear—fear of God, fear of His judgment. And yet fear 
must be overcome, for perfect love casteth out fear’ (Berdyaev 1937, 41). 

It might seem that Berdyaev has failed to see that Kierkegaard’s notion 
of anxiety is something very different from fear since, as Kierkegaard 
himself argues, fear is fear of something external but what I am anxious 
about is precisely my own freedom and, consequently, my responsibility for 
my entire life—thus the image of vertigo (used by both Kierkegaard and 
Sartre), which, Kierkegaard says, is occasioned not by the possibility that I 
might fall but that I myself might freely step out into the abyss. Heidegger 
also stresses the same difference. However, although he too makes a similar 
distinction, Berdyaev seems not to have acknowledged that Kierkegaard 
and Heidegger preceded him on just this point. This is how he himself puts 
it: ‘fear (strakh) is the state of the shuddering, trembling, fallen creature on 
the low plane of existence, threatened with dangers on all sides ... The 
experience of fear has no reference to the heights of being which man longs 
to attain and in separation from which he suffers’ (Berdyaev 1939, 174). As 
opposed to fear, ‘A different meaning attaches to what I should call anguish 
(toska) and terror (uzhas). In contradistinction to fear, anguish implies 
yearning, striving upwards and pain from being down below’ (Berdyaev 
1939, 175).'° The ‘terror before the mystery of existence’ that is 
experienced here is more akin to the ‘biblical fear of God’ and, he concedes, 
it is this that Kierkegaard understood when ‘he brought into anguish and 
mystic terror an element of fear’ (Berdyaev 1939, 175). Yet Berdyaev still 
finds ‘fear of God’ a misleading expression: ‘There may be fear of wild 
beasts or infectious disease, but not of God. One may be afraid of the 
powers of this world, of tsars, commissars or gendarmes, but not of God. 
Our attitude to Him may be one of terror or yearning, but not of fear. This is 
an important and far-reaching distinction’ (Berdyaev 1939, 176). 


The most extreme version of existentialist pessimism is that of Sartre. 
Despite ascribing a certain ‘playboy’ character to the then celebrated 
philosopher of existentialism, Berdyaev sees Sartre’s world as ‘flat and vile, 
and so is man’ (Berdyaev 1949, 95); his philosophy is ‘decadent’, devoid of 
historical possibility and expresses only ‘the freedom of an agonized 
refinement’—1t is, in short, ‘a twilight philosophy’, a ‘disease’ (Berdyaev 
1949, 102-3, 104). Sartre’s novels ‘positively swim’ in ‘rottennness’ 
(Berdyaev 1949, 100). 

We have seen some of the reasons why Berdyaev is led to this view. 
Whereas Sartre is committed to an ontology ‘by means of concepts’ and 
sees nothingness as ‘the corruption of being’ and as generating nausea, 
Berdyaev’s view that freedom originates from the primordial Ungrund 
means that nothingness in fact precedes being and is the possibility of 
creating something new (Berdyaev 1949, 98). In other words, Sartre’s 
notion of freedom via nothingness is parasitic on his naturalism. Even when 
Sartre gets as far as asserting that freedom also involves responsibility for 
others he shies away from understanding this freedom as spiritual, and this 
alone, Berdyaev implies, would enable freedom to be ‘freedom for’ rather 
than just ‘freedom from’, that is, to be the positive freedom that the 
optimistic side of Sartre wants to affirm (Berdyaev 1949, 99-100). 

This further connects to the lack of history in Sartre, where Berdyaev 
finds the French philosopher’s dialogue with Marxism of special interest. 
Sartre is right, Berdyaev thinks, in seeing Marxism as being unconsciously 
governed by an unacknowledged messianic or divine idea and therefore 
self-contradictory (on Berdyaev and Marxism see Segundo 1963, 26-39). 
However, ‘Marxists are not “nihilists” like Sartre. The whole Sartrian 
movement is chilling; it possesses no fire, which alone would make it 
possible to create the future’ (Berdyaev 1949, 103). Marxism can and does 
involve commitment, however misdirected, to historical action and change. 
Therefore, “while it is weaker and more elementary than that of Sartre, 
Marxist philosophy nevertheless possesses a truth which the other does 
not’—indeed, according to Berdyaev’s reckoning, Sartre’s philosophy has 
no connection to truth (Berdyaev 1949, 103). 

Nevertheless, ‘a religious form of existentialism remains possible: it is 
that of Pascal, Kierkegaard, as also that of L. Shestov and Gabriel Marcel. 
There could not be in Russian thought an existentialism of the type of 
Heidegger or Sartre. We are children of Dostoyevsky. Russian thought is 


full of the philosophy of history. The expectation of a Messiah remains 
alive in us’—even, he adds, ‘in Russian Communism’ (Berdyaev 1949, 
103). 

Yet Berdyaev acknowledges that Kierkegaard was, in the end, a very 
different kind of thinker from Heidegger and Sartre. Like Augustine, Pascal, 
Nietzsche, and Dostoevsky he was guided ‘by the sense of anguish to which 
the personal drama of his life gave rise’ and, despite everything, understood 
that ‘the subject himself is a part of Being and, as such, communes with its 
mystery’ (Berdyaev 1947b, 37). Consequently, despite ‘a certain affinity’ 
between [Kierkegaard’s] thought and that of Jaspers and Heidegger, ‘there 
is yet an essential difference between them’ (Berdyaev 1947b, 40). Why? 
Because for Kierkegaard ‘philosophy is itself existence rather than an 
interpretation of existence’, whereas Heidegger and Jaspers are more 
concerned ‘to elaborate philosophical categories on an existential basis’ 
(Berdyaev 1947b, 40). But this undermines what is decisive for 
Kierkegaard, that subjectivity means a paradoxical breach with immanence 
and the ‘self-revelation, that is, transcendence’ of the self (Berdyaev 1947b, 
40). At the start of the essay on Sartre, Berdyaev reflects that if 
existentialism is understood in a perspective derived from Heidegger and 
Sartre, then ‘To-day we are astonished to think that men like Pascal or 
Kierkegaard were existential philosophers’ (Berdyaev 1949, 105), but it is 
in their sense that Berdyaev can say ‘I consider myself a representative of 
religious and spiritual existentialism’ (Berdyaev 1949, 103). 


BERDYAEV, TILLICH, AND BEYOND 


I shall conclude by briefly comparing Berdyaev’s version of Christian 
existentialism with that of Paul Tillich. In post-war America and Britain, 
Tillich was one of the best-known representatives of theological 
existentialism, especially through his best-selling The Courage to Be, his 
sermons, and his Systematic Theology. 

Tillich, exiled from Germany in 1933, had published one of Berdyaev’s 
articles in his journal Kairos in 1926 and visited Berdyaev at Clamart 
shortly before the war. In an article on the Russian thinker, he concluded 
that ‘Modern Protestantism is not able to create the next period of human 


history without the help of the older churches. This means ... without the 
help of Greek-Orthodox traditions. Such a help can come obviously not 
from any kind of dogmatic orthodoxy but only from a free creative 
interpretation of the older traditions as we have found it in Nicholas 
Berdyaev’ (Tillich 1938, 415). 

Certainly the two men had much in common, as several anthologies and 
studies have argued (Herberg 1958; Murphey 1964; Richardson 1968; 
Pattison 1999; Wozniak 2016). Both were strongly influenced by Schelling 
and Boehme. Both went through a Marxist period and remained on the 
theological ‘left’. Both valued artistic creativity as a resource for spiritual 
existence. Both understood their thought as an existentialist interpretation 
of Christianity. Berdyaev seems to have adopted Tillich’s notion of kairos, 
the New Testament term for the moment of fulfilled time, as a means of 
identifying the point of unity between historical and eternal time (Berdyaev 
1943, 260). Although Tillich does not emphasize the term ‘personality’ and 
is clearly worried that the idea of God as ‘personal’ could lead to a mythical 
idea of God as ‘a’ being rather than the power of being itself, he does argue 
that it is in the notion of person that the manifold dimensions of human 
existence are brought into a living unity. And, like Berdyaev, he sees the 
eschatological orientation of human hope as calling for a social as well as a 
merely individual redemption, the bringing about of a new creation in 
which all persons can find their fulfilment in common harmony. In this 
regard the Marxist idea of the classless society is an appropriate symbol for 
the Christian longing for the Kingdom of God. 

However, there are also striking differences that illustrate and arguably 
confirm Berdyaev’s view as to the distinctiveness of his own thought vis-a- 
vis Western philosophy and theology. Tillich repeatedly affirmed that the 
one non-symbolic definition of God is that God is being itself, or the 
ground of being, and that the Fall is precisely humanity’s fall from a state of 
unity with the divine being into a condition marked by the ceaseless conflict 
between being and non-being. In this situation Christ becomes the 
manifestation of the new being, the power that restores our grounding in 
being, in, with, and under the contingencies of lived historical time. 

This emphasis on being clearly separates Tillich from Berdyaev and it is 
striking in this respect that, even when referring to Boehme, Tillich 
typically uses Schelling’s rendering Urgrund or ‘primordial ground’ rather 
than Berdyaev’s Ungrund, or non-ground. Thus, where Berdyaev sees 


personality (including divine personality) as arising out of an original 
nothingness, Tillich sees nothingness as parasitic on a more primordial 
being. We have seen that Berdyaev criticizes this figuring of the 
relationship between nothingness and being as he finds it in Heidegger and 
Sartre, arguing that it leads to pessimism and worse. In Tillich’s case the 
charge of pessimism seems scarcely fair but it does seem that he is not able 
to embrace the radical novelty of the eschatological event in the way 
envisaged by Berdyaev. The ‘new thing’ is for him always a re-newal, a 
repetition, the revelation of God and not theogony. His ‘absolute faith’ is 
faith in meaning despite and in the midst of meaninglessness and the death 
of the God of theism; it is the affirmation of what is in the face of what is 
not (Tillich 1962, 167-83). 

The merits and demerits of Tillich’s and Berdyaev’s respective positions 
can be argued but the difference between them merits one concluding 
comment, offered as a historical footnote. Since the last quarter of the 
twentieth century, continental philosophy of religion has been engrossed by 
Heidegger’s critique of what he called onto-theology, that is, the 
conceptualization of God in terms of being, a conceptualization that he 
believed to be typical of the entire Western philosophical and theological 
tradition. In response to this challenge, many have sought to articulate a 
view of God as ‘otherwise than being’ (Schrag 2002). On this point, it 
would seem that for all his theosophical and even gnostic tendencies, 
Berdyaev intuited a line of thinking about God that only came to fruition a 
half-century after his death. This remains controversial, but it also suggests 
a further, final comment on the role of Berdyaev and other thinkers of the 
Russian exile in relation to the development of Western thought, namely, 
that their readiness to challenge accepted models of rationality and their 
openness to radical eschatological perspectives helped, via existentialism, 
prepare the way for what has been called post-metaphysical religious 
thinking (see also Wozniak 2016). But where that will go, and what its 
significance for human beings’ God-relationship will be, remain open 
questions. 
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' For the reception of Berdyaev in Germany (where his works were banned from 1938) see 
Reichelt (1999) and Hertfelder-Polschin (2013). In France he was well known from the early 1930s 
on as an active participant in public intellectual circles represented by such leading figures as Jean 
Wahl, Jacques Maritain, Etienne Gilson, and Gabriel Marcel. Like other Russian religious 
philosophers he also had a significant reception in Italy. 


4 ‘Prophet’ recurs in the title of Lowrie’s biography: Rebellious Prophet (Lowrie 1960). Mackay 
however argues that Berdyaev lacked the sense for the majesty and transcendence of God typical of 
prophecy in the biblical sense of the word. And this, he believes, also undermines the meaning of 
‘personality’, as used by Berdyaev, leading him to see the Russian more as a mystic (Mackay 1950). 


3 See, for example, Wood (1936) and Raven (1935). 


4 See Matthews (1937); however, see his more positive review of Dream and Reality (Matthews 
1950). Each of Wood, Raven and Matthews were leading figures in British theology and Church life. 
Others of Berdyaev’s reviewers included Herbert Read, E. H. Carr, and Anthony Quinton, all major 
figures of public intellectual life. 


5 In 1927, Shestov reported that Berdyaev hadn’t heard of the Dane (Baranov-Shestov 1983, 12f.) 


6 «True philosophy is not content to investigate the object, but grapples with its underlying reality 
in the anxious hope of probing the meaning of life and of personal destiny. Even Spinoza’s 
geometrical and objective philosophical system demonstrates that philosophy springs out of the 
philosopher’s reflection on his destiny. This cannot be stressed sufficiently often’ (Berdyaev 1947b, 
19-20). 


7 This list is not exhaustive and elsewhere Berdyaev will stress technology as a salient form of 
slavery, something he touches on only briefly in Slavery and Freedom. 


8 Indeed he did just this in his 1922 interrogation by the NK VD. 


? He seems to revise this view when, having read Heidegger’s What is Metaphysics?, he 
comments that ‘One cannot but think it a revealing and astonishing thing that the latest ontology ... is 
not a theory of being, but of non-being, of nothingness’, a development that he connects to Boehme’s 
Ungrund (Berdyaev 1952, 116). 


10 Toska can also be translated ‘melancholy’, although it is unclear whether Berdyaev intends to 
allude to Kierkegaardian melancholy in this context. 


CHAPTER 27 


LEV SHESTOV: THE 
MEANING OF LIFE AND 
THE CRITIQUE OF 
SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 


RAMONA FOTIADE 


LIFE AND WORK 


Lev Shestov was born Lev Isaakovich Shvartsman (or Yehuda Leib 
Schwarzmann) in 1866 to an affluent Jewish merchant family, in the Podol 
district of Kiev, at a time of cultural emancipation for the Jewish 
community under Russian imperial rule. The eldest son of seven children, 
he attended the local gymnasium, where he developed an interest in the 
authors of the Russian Golden Age. At the same time he was introduced to 
classical Hebrew literature by his father, Isaac Schwarzmann, who had a 
reputation for erudition and for being a freethinker. As an aspiring 
adolescent writer, Lev Shestov admired Pushkin, Lermontov, and Nekrasov, 
alongside foreign authors such as Shakespeare and Goethe (Fotiade 201 6a, 
19). Despite his literary inclinations, in 1884 he enrolled in the Faculty of 
Sciences at the University of Moscow, where he studied mathematics, 
before undertaking a degree in Law. Due to a conflict with the students’ 
inspector, Bryzgalov, he was forced to leave Moscow and return to Kiev, 
where he finished his law studies in 1889 (Baranov-Shestov 1983a, 7). 


Some of the unfinished fictional writings dating from his youth (such as the 
autobiographical short story, Ne tuda popal) testify to the influence of the 
generation of the 1840s and to the humanist ideals posed by Dostoevsky’s 
The Insulted and the Injured and by Belinsky’s socialist propaganda. In his 
later work, starting with The Good in the Teaching of Tolstoy and Nietzsche: 
Philosophy and Preaching (1900), he repudiated both the atheist-socialist 
and the Christian versions of this naive type of humanism. In doing so he 
was influenced by Nietzsche’s critique of morality as well as by 
Dostoevsky’s panoply of nihilist characters of the 1860s, ranging from the 
Underground Man to Raskolnikov and Ivan Karamazov. 

As a young intellectual and avid reader of classical literature and 
contemporary literary magazines, Lev Shestov was no doubt aware of the 


confrontation between Slavophiles and Westernizers in Russian society.! 
Although his position in the Schwarzmann household, as heir to a 
prosperous family business, destined him to become a practically minded 
entrepreneur and a defender of traditional values, he also happened to 
belong to the new generation of intellectuals steeped in anarchist and 
nihilist ideological debates. Although some early commentators such as 
Berdyaev linked the nihilist outlook of Shestov’s writings—for example, 
The Apotheosis of Groundlessness (1905)—to a typically ‘Jewish rejection 
of values’ (Rubin 2010, 156), other close friends and witnesses point to a 
conflict with paternal authority and the obligation to safeguard his father’s 
spiritual legacy and financial interests (Shteinberg 1991, 257-8). 

Among several decisive incidents in his early life that brought Lev 
Isaakovich into contact with revolutionary circles, it is worth mentioning 
his kidnapping by an anarchist group at the age of twelve. The details of 
this episode remain largely unknown, apart from the fact that the 
government forbade paying a ransom and that the boy was eventually 
returned unharmed after six months (Baranov-Shestov 1983a, 7). Two years 
later his alleged involvement in a political affair, whether or not related to 
his kidnapping (and his presumed complicity in the anarchists’ demand of a 
ransom), resulted in Lev’s expulsion from the gymnasium in Kiev and his 
move to Moscow to finish his secondary education. 

This was a time of great upheaval in Russian society. The assassination 
of Alexander II in 1881 was followed by Jewish pogroms. These were 
witnessed by Shestov’s cousin, Alexander Grinberg, who went into hiding 
after the ransacking of the Jewish Quarter in Kiev and then emigrated to the 


United States in 1882. The ideological confrontation between Slavophiles 
and Westernizers over the best manner of modernizing Russian society (by 
either emphasizing its traditional values and institutions, or embracing 
Western European democratic principles and scientific rationalism) 
transcended ethnic divides, and it was not unusual to find young Jewish 
intellectuals in pre-revolutionary Russia at the end of the century actively 
involved in economic and philosophical debates about the best path to 
reforms and the relative merits of Western utopian socialism as opposed to 
the capitalist model. During his university studies, which he started in 
Moscow and finished in Kiev (because of a brush with the student 
administration), Shestov wrote a paper on factory legislation in Russia, 
followed by a law dissertation, ‘The Condition of the Working Class in 
Russia’ (Lowtzky 1960, 80). According to an autobiographical account, the 
dissertation was written in collaboration with a colleague and was based on 
data of the factory inspectorate. In order to obtain his law degree and begin 
practice (as Kandidat prav), he had to submit the dissertation to the 
Moscow Censorship Committee. However, the reporter of the Committee 
not only refused permission to print it, but also confiscated the work, saying 
that ‘if this paper were published, it would spark a revolution everywhere in 
Russia’ (Baranov-Shestov 1983a, 9). Several decades later Shestov 
recounted the event to his friend and disciple, Benjamin Fondane, in Paris: 


I went to Moscow to clarify the matter. One of the members of the council advised me to 
demand the return of the manuscript to make changes to it in the spirit indicated by the 
censor. But the reporter convinced the council that no possible changes could change the 
revolutionary essence of the book. They did not return the manuscript to me. The other copy 
belonged to the university. My drafts disappeared. The book never appeared. In it there was 
talk of the extreme poverty of the Russian peasantry, etc. (Fondane 1982, 86) 


Given his reputation as an irrationalist philosopher criticized by atheist 
existentialists for his lack of engagement with politics and his neglect of 
systematic ethical discourse, it is noteworthy that Shestov had a thorough 
knowledge of the judicial system in Russia, coupled with a keen interest in 
social justice. In his conversations with Fondane, Shestov acknowledged his 
youthful commitment to revolutionary ideas and his gradual 
disenchantment with Marxist political and economic theories in the wake of 
the First World War and the violent rise to power of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Bolsheviks: ‘I was a revolutionary at the age of eight, 
to my father’s great dismay. I only ceased to be one much later, when 


“scientific”, Marxist socialism appeared’ (Fondane 1982, 116). During his 
formative years, his proximity to anarchist and radical revolutionary 
movements (including Narodnaia Volia by some accounts—cf. Lundberg in 
Baranov-Shestov 1983a, 10), paradoxically combined with his admiration 
for Slavophile writers, resulted in a unique blend of religious philosophy 
and a critique of systematic theology and German idealism. 

While Shestov’s evolution has been deemed atypical for Jewish thinkers 
of the late nineteenth century, such as S. L. Frank and Mikhail Gershenzon, 
who either converted to Orthodox Christianity or remained attached to a 
Jewish speculative religious outlook, respectively (Rubin 2010, 162, 213), 
his early paradoxical position stemmed from a combined interest in Western 
social reforms, on the one hand, and Slavophile humanist and Christian 
ideals, on the other. Before adopting a nihilist stance under the influence of 
Nietzsche, his first articles focused on the idea of the good in Vladimir 
Soloviev’s writings, on modernist literary tendencies in Russian journals, 
and on the tension between individual aspirations and ethical imperatives in 
Shakespeare’s tragedies. ‘The Ethical Problem in Julius Caesar’ which 
came out in Kievskoe Slovo in 1895, raised for the first time the question 
that would remain at the centre of Shestov’s philosophical reflection on the 
meaning of life. In quoting Hamlet’s lines, ‘The time is out of joint. O 
curséd spite, / That ever I was born to set it right!’, Shestov draws attention 
to the tragic conflict between the ideal character of the moral law and the 
reality of a broken world in which each living individual is confronted with 
the meaninglessness of suffering, injustice and death. The discontinuity in 
time corresponds to the collapse of the ethical underpinnings of existence. 
As he later remarked during his meetings with Fondane: 


However strange this may seem, my first philosophy teacher was Shakespeare. It is from 
him that I learned something enigmatic and inconceivable, which is also such a dangerous 
and disquieting thing: the time is out of joint. After Shakespeare, I turned to Kant who, with 
the unparalleled art of his Critique of Practical Reason and his famous postulates, tried and 
managed for several centuries to seal the gaps that his own Critique of Pure Reason detected 
in existence. But Kant could not answer my questions, so I looked elsewhere—to the 
Scriptures. 


(Baranov-Shestov 1983a, 15) 


In 1895, when his first articles on literary and philosophical issues were 
published in Kiev, Shestov was undergoing a deep personal crisis. The 
circumstances, although never disclosed, left an indelible mark on his work 


and determined his evolution as an atypical thinker, in search of answers to 
‘limit situations’ in life. Several explanations of this turning point in his 
biography have been put forward: the strain of having to take over the 
family business in 1895 (Baranov-Shestov 1983a, 22); the growing rift 
between an authoritarian father and the son’s vocation as a writer, reflected 
in his choice of pseudonym (Shteinberg 1991, 257-8); and his failed 
attempts at emancipation through romantic relationships with Russian 
Orthodox women whom he was forced to abandon (Gromova 2013, 332-3), 
before eventually entering into a secret relationship while abroad. (He spent 
the following two decades hiding his Russian Orthodox wife and two 
daughters from his father by moving among different cities in Russia, 
Switzerland, and Germany.) When in 1920 he went into exile with the rest 
of the Schwarzmann family, following the Bolshevik revolution and Jewish 
pogroms in Kiev, a note in his diary recalled his personal crisis of 1895: 
‘It’s been 25 years since “time is out of joint” or, more precisely, it will be 
25 years in the autumn, at the beginning of September. I’m writing this 
down so as not to forget: the most important events in life that are unknown 
to everyone except yourself—are easily forgotten’ (Shestov in Fotiade 
2016a, 30-1). 

One of the often-debated limit situations that Shakespeare explored in 
Julius Caesar, and which would become a recurrent topic of reflection for 
atheist existentialists such as Camus and Sartre, concerns the case of 
politically motivated crime. In discussing the inner conflict of 
Shakespearean heroes—first Brutus in the article published in Kievskoe 
slovo in 1895, then Macbeth in Shakespeare and his Critic Brandes, the 
book he completed during his travels around Europe and published in 1898 
—Shestov initially strove to uphold the impartiality and inflexibility of the 
moral law over and above the hero’s individual predicament. He was trying 
to ‘mend the broken joint in time’ and arrive at an understanding of tragedy 
as a necessary evil for the attainment of moral edification: ‘In my first book 
I had already attained the sublime. [...] I explained King Lear with 
reference to Brutus, and when I spoke of Job, I agreed with his friends’ 
(Fondane 1982, 112-13). Only later did he come to understand that the 
individual’s constant striving to patch over the cracks in the edifice of 
knowledge and overcome moral conflict through lofty ideals is but an 
illusion: ‘it’s better to leave time out of joint, so that it breaks to pieces’ 
(Fondane 1982, 85). The profound transformation of his philosophical 


convictions that followed the crisis of 1895 and the publication of his book 
on Shakespeare occurred under the influence of his contact with Nietzsche’s 
critique of morality. The two books that Shestov published within a short 
interval, The Good in the Teaching of Tolstoy and Nietzsche: Philosophy 
and Preaching (1900) and Dostoevsky and Nietzsche: The Philosophy of 
Tragedy (1903), set the most famous Russian ‘Slavophile’ (religious- 
philosophical) novelists and the radical reformer and nihilist of Western 
systematic philosophy into dialogue for the first time. However improbable 
this alliance may seem, Shestov brought out the connection between the 
failure of Tolstoy’s idolatrous identification of the ‘good’ and ‘brotherly 
love’ with God (Martin 1969, xi) and Nietzsche’s pronouncement of the 
death of God, which in fact signalled the demise of the idol of the Moral 
Law. The controversial final statement in the book on Tolstoy and Nietzsche 
prefigured the transition to an apophatic and aphoristic philosophical style. 
It ran: ‘The “good”, “fraternal love’—the experience of Nietzsche has 
taught us—is not God. [...] We must seek that which is higher than 
compassion, higher than the “good”; we must seek God’ (Shestov 1969, 
140). It was this new style that Shestov inaugurated with the publication of 
The Apotheosis of Groundlessness in 1905. 

Following from the process of the ‘regeneration of convictions’ which 
Shestov had analysed in his book on Dostoevsky and Nietzsche, with 
reference to the collapse of the old system of values in a limit situation, The 
Apotheosis of Groundlessness (sub-titled Essay in Adogmatic Thought) 
proposed a radical redefinition of philosophy. This was based on the 
subjective experience of life’s impermanence and on the fragmentary aspect 
of our representations rather than universal principles that implied belief in 
a unified and unshakeable grounding of human knowledge. From this point 
of view, the aim of philosophy, according to Shestov, is ‘to teach men to 
live in uncertainty—man who is supremely afraid of uncertainty, and who is 
forever hiding behind some dogma or other. More briefly, the business of 
philosophy is not to reassure people, but to upset them’ (Shestov 1920, 24). 

The possibility of an alternative, underground strand of philosophical 
inquiry, the ‘philosophy of tragedy’, was announced in the essay on 
Dostoevsky and Nietzsche. In the 1905 volume of aphorisms, this new style 
of inquiry was related to a groundless form of knowledge that suspends the 
principles of syllogistic reasoning and embraces paradox and contradiction. 
Its motto is in keeping with Tertullian’s aporetic creed from the treatise on 


incarnation: credo quia absurdum (I believe it because it is absurd), and 
certum est quia impossibile (it is certain because it is impossible). 

Along with a landmark essay on ‘Anton Chekhov and Creation from 
Nothing’ (published the same year), in which the loss of faith in the 
edifying virtues of the moral law disconnected from the ‘horrors of 
existence’ makes way for an absurd creation from the void that echoes the 
divine creation of the world, The Apotheosis of Groundlessness marks a 
decisive turn in Shestov’s apophatic approach. It earned him the reputation 
of an irrationalist and a mystic. His critique of rational, scientific 
knowledge grounded in a priori principles and necessary or ‘uncreated’ 
ethical values has rightly been situated in the context of modern Jewish 
contributions to Pauline studies (Langton 2010, 242-50). However, 
contrary to Langton’s assumptions, Shestov’s interest in the Bible and the 
religious dimension of his ‘existentialism’ did not emerge in the aftermath 
of his exile from revolutionary Russia to France in 1921, but was present all 
along in his published studies from the mid-1890s onwards. The Western 
idea of the death of God was already mentioned in the first pages of his 
book on Shakespeare. Likewise the defining opposition between scientific 
reasoning and lived experience (which Shestov traced back to the first 
chapters of Genesis, and the opposition between the Tree of the Knowledge 
of Good and Evil and the Tree of Life) had a lengthy prehistory. It made its 
way from his essay on Tolstoy and Nietzsche into his book on the 
philosophy of tragedy before it became connected to the nihilist, anarchist 
critique of the moral law and of rational knowledge in Saint Paul’s Epistles 
and in Tertullian’s treatise on the incarnation in The Apotheosis of 
Groundlessness and the later essays and collections of aphorisms. 

Between 1910 and 1914, Shestov lived in the Swiss town of Coppet on 
Lac Léman, where he devoted his time to the study of German Protestant 
theology, and in particular to Luther, whom he later included among those 
apostate Christian thinkers who underwent a profound ‘transformation of 
convictions’, a process Shestov first illustrated in his comparative analyses 
of Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, and Nietzsche. During this period, Shestov also 
started to read Plotinus and the philosophers of the Middle Ages in 
preparation for a book on theological issues (titled Sola Fide), which was 
left unfinished when the First World War broke out and he and his family 
had to return to Russia. Forced to leave the manuscript of his book behind 
along with his library, Shestov started writing a second draft from memory, 


which eventually became a collection of essays and aphorisms, Potestas 
Clavium, published in Berlin in 1923, after the author’s exile. 

Like Luther centuries earlier in his ninety-five theses against the Pope’s 
sale of indulgences, Shestov mounted a searing critique of the Catholic 
Church’s claim that it had the authority to unlock the gates of heaven (hence 
potestas clavium, ‘the power of the keys’), and more broadly of its doctrine 
of salvation through works rather than through ‘faith alone’ (sola fide). 
Shestov’s argument is a continuation of his earlier critique of the 
autonomous, speculative ethical systems that had replaced belief in the 
Living God as the measure and justification of human life. In highlighting 
Luther’s revolt against the ‘order of merit’ and the idea that life’s worth 
resides in upholding doctrinaire ethical values (or being seen to do so 
within a socially acceptable context), Shestov reframes and develops his 
previous philosophical discussion of Nietzsche’s transvaluation of all 
values, as well as his treatment of Dostoevsky’s and Tolstoy’s conversion 
from an idolatrous position of worshippers of the abstract notions of the 
good, beauty, social justice, and progress to their iconoclastic stand as 
‘Slavophile’ apostates and enemies of Kantian and Hegelian idealism. The 
monologue of the Grand Inquisitor in Dostoevsky’s Brothers Karamazov 
had served to make clear the effects of the Hellenization of Christianity, 
which Shestov analyses in Potestas Clavium. The idea of a commerce 
between the human and the divine that enables the believer to earn salvation 
through allegiance to the authority of the Church (by the purchase of 
indulgences, for example) rather than through belief in Christ and in 
unmerited grace can be traced, Shestov argues, to Philo of Alexandria’s 
attempt to reconcile Greek philosophy and Jewish biblical thought. 
Shestov’s critique of scientific knowledge and logical reasoning thus aims 
to reverse the long-established alliance between speculative philosophy and 
biblical revelation in order to restore the outlook of the early Church 
Fathers, and most prominently, Tertullian’s opposition between Athens and 
Jerusalem. The latter became the theme of Shestov’s best-known work and 
philosophical testament, published shortly before his death in 1938. 

During the turbulent years that he spent in Russia before his definitive 
exile in 1919, Shestov completed not only the majority of the essays and 
aphorisms in Potestas Clavium, but also an article in response to the rise of 
scientific philosophical enquiry spearheaded by Husserl’s phenomenology. 
The article, ‘Memento Mori: On Husserl’s Theory of Knowledge’, was later 


translated into French and published in La revue philosophique de la 
France et de l’étranger in 1926. It sparked a polemic with Husserl’s 
disciple, the French Protestant theologian Jean Héring, over the 
compatibility between the aims of phenomenology and those of Christian 
theology, based on the doctrine of the logos. In his second article on 
Husserl, ‘What is Truth? On Ethics and Ontology’, published in 1927, 
Shestov began his analysis of the phenomenological and biblical accounts 
of truth by highlighting the opposition between the rationally grounded 
Greek notion of ‘logos’ and the irrational Scriptural definition of the Word 
made flesh (John 1:14), as well as the associated notions of death and 
resurrection (John 12:24), which inspired Dostoevsky’s choice of motto for 
The Brothers Karamazov (Shestov 1968, 361). The article he wrote for 
Dostoevsky’s centenary celebrations in 1921 earned him immediate 
recognition in France and was later included in the volume The Revelations 
of Death (1923). This essay, together with the French edition of Potestas 
Clavium (1928), his magnum opus Athens and Jerusalem (1938), and his 
essays on Pascal (Gethsemane Night, 1923) and Kierkegaard (Kierkegaard 
and Existential Philosophy, 1937), can all be said to bear the mark of his 
decisive polemic with Jean Héring over Husserl’s theory of self-evidence 
and the possibility of a religious phenomenology. 

In Shestov’s view, the modern concern with aligning Biblical revelation 
and the phenomenological search for truth and absolute certainty (which 
disconnects self-evident being and truth from the thesis of natural existence 
in the world) is but the latest in a long series of attempts at Hellenizing 
Christianity. In Potestas Clavium, he contrasted the rationalist, speculative 
stance of medieval theologians such as Thomas Aquinas with the 
paradoxical faith in the incarnation and other logically impossible 
manifestations of divine omnipotence professed by the early Church 
Fathers. Such a faith was also found in several philosophers and theologians 
of the Middle Ages such as Duns Scotus, William of Occam, and Peter 
Damian, who affirmed that God can reverse the flow of time (Shestov 1968, 
311). Similarly, the third part of Athens and Jerusalem, devoted to the 
philosophy of the Middle Ages, distinguishes between the problem of 
knowledge as tied up with logical and ethical reasoning, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the search for the authentic sources of life rather than an 
abstract, impersonal concept of being. This contrast is reflected in the first 
chapters of Genesis: ‘The metaphysics of knowledge in Genesis is strictly 


tied to the metaphysics of being. If God has spoken truly, knowledge leads 
to death; if the serpent has spoken truly, knowledge makes man like God. 
This was the question posed before the first man, and the one posed before 
us now’ (Shestov 2016, 280). 

The modern person is confronted with the same choice as the medieval 
philosopher, that is, a radical either/or which resonates with Kierkegaard’s 
defiant disengagement from ethical reasoning to allow for faith when he 
states: ‘My either/or does not in the first instance denote the choice between 
good and evil; it denotes the choice whereby one chooses good and evil or 
excludes them’ (Kierkegaard 1959, 173). Although the evolution of 
religious philosophy in the second half of the twentieth-century has mainly 
endorsed Jean Héring’s harmonization of phenomenology and theology, 
Shestov’s critique of logical and ethical a priorism has spurred a number of 
decisive debates among atheist and religious existentialists. It has had 
lasting influence on postmodernist philosophy due to its revival of biblical 
and metaphysical reflection through literary exegesis or fictional writing. 
Most often associated since the 1970s with similar maverick, apophatic 
thinkers (Blanchot, Cioran, Jankélévitch, Deleuze, Derrida), Shestov is 
responsible not only for the renewed interest in the idea of a ‘second 
dimension of time’—derived from the Shakespearean motif of time which 
is out of joint—but also for the introduction of the notion of faith as ‘the 
second dimension of thought’, along with a whole alternative philosophical 
vocabulary. Gilles Deleuze aptly referred to this unconventional style of 
argumentation as the emergence of ‘conceptual characters’. Some of these, 
such as Job in Shestov’s critique of Spinoza, Dostoevsky’s ‘underground 
man’, and Chekhov’s ‘superfluous man’, have their equivalent in 
Nietzsche’s apostate figures such as Zarathustra, the Overman, and the 
Ugliest of Men, as well as in Kierkegaard’s pseudonymous authorial voices 
and his exegesis of biblical and mythical figures such as Abraham, the 
knight of faith, and Ahasverus—the Wandering Jew. 


SOURCES AND DEBATES IN RUSSIA 


It would be impossible to give an accurate account of Shestov’s irrationalist 
strand of religious philosophy without reference to the Russian context out 


of which it emerged, and the manner in which it responded to the debates 
between Slavophiles and Westerners, Christian reformers and atheist 
nihilists. 

On the one hand, the amoralism professed by nihilist ideologists, which 
underpinned the question of women’s emancipation through the 
programmatic disregard for the sacrosanct values of matrimony and fidelity, 
had found its staunch advocate in Chernyshevsky (and his fictional 
characters, such as Vera Pavlova in What is to be Done?), while its equally 
compelling detractor was Tolstoy, through the portrait he drew of adultery 
in Anna Karenina (Hingley 1967, 32-7). In The Good in the Teaching of 
Tolstoy and Nietzsche, Shestov questioned the Slavophile claim to have the 
higher moral ground in the debate by pointing out that the Biblical motto 
Tolstoy chose for his novel (‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the 
Lord’) is made to serve an unchristian judgemental purpose and an all too 
human thirst for vengeance: ‘The most important person, however, among 
the accused, for whose sake the Biblical verse was obviously set at the 
beginning of the work, is Anna. It is her whom vengeance awaits, her whom 
Tolstoy wishes to punish. She has sinned and must accept the punishment’ 
(Shestov 1969, 13). 

On the other hand, the similarly inflexible moral injunction coming from 
the atheist Westernizer camp, where Belinsky demanded ‘account for all the 
victims of the conditions of life and history, for all the victims of chance, 
superstition, the inquisition of Philip I’, failed to undermine the 
universalist assumptions behind Hegel’s philosophy of history and his idea 
of progress. It thus failed to provide any protection or consolation to the 
current victims of injustice, social inequality and disparagement of 
individual human life in Christian tsarist Russia. Belinsky’s sweeping 
humanist claim is as disproportionate, irrational, and ineffective as is the 
dogma of Christian love for one’s neighbour in the abstract, which Ivan 
Karamazov rightly denounces as impossible to put into practice—and likely 
to turn into hate when individuals realize their powerlessness to seek and 
find just retribution for the suffering and death of innocent victims. 
Shestov’s own amoralism is rooted in the failure of both Christian dogmatic 
and atheist nihilist ideologies to address the individual plight of those who 
have fallen foul of the law or who have been the perpetrators, the victims, 
or the powerless witnesses of the ‘horrors of existence’ (Shestov 1920, 69). 
The overcoming of the old metaphysical system of universal moral 


principles, heralded by the provocative final statement in Shestov’s book on 
Tolstoy and Nietzsche, can only be understood in the context of a radical 
dismantling of the authority invested in both religious and atheist 
condemnations of individual existence, given their common grounding in 
impersonal logical judgements and rational necessity: 


Moral people are the most revengeful of mankind, they employ their morality as the best 
and most subtle weapon of vengeance. They are not satisfied with simply despising and 
condemning their neighbour themselves; they want the condemnation to be universal and 
supreme: that is, that all men should rise as one against the condemned, and that even the 
offender 5 own conscience shall be against him. 


(Shestov 1920, 55) 


The lively intellectual exchanges which animated the gatherings at the 
Schwarzmann residence in Kiev in pre-revolutionary Russia were evoked 
by Sergei Bulgakov, the Orthodox Christian theologian, in his obituary of 
Shestov, ‘Some Aspects of the Religious Weltanschauung of Lev Shestov’: 
‘At the hospitable home of the Schwarzmanns in Kiev at the beginning of 
the nineties, the local intelligentsia as well as writers and artists from the 
Capital, passing through Kiev, used to meet at musical gatherings. Life 
passed smoothly and quietly in Kiev, at least until 1905, when, in the wake 
of the first revolution, one of the first pogroms against the Jews broke out, 
which we experienced in all its tragedy’ (Lowtzky 1960, 80). The solidarity 
within the group of Slavophile philosophers and thinkers, whose meetings 
moved from Kiev to Moscow over the years, was forged in the course of 
debates opposing religious intellectuals (such as Bulgakov, Berdyaev, and 
Shestov) to ‘local representatives of positivism and atheism’ (Lowtzky 
1960, 80). According to Bulgakov’s recollection, Shestov’s presence as a 
supportive yet quiet bystander at these meetings is indicative of the difficult 
balancing act of a Jewish philosopher engaged in a radical redefinition of 
the Christian faith, whose only ally, apart from Nietzsche, was Tolstoy, after 
the latter’s existential crisis in the late 1870s and the controversial 
publication of A Confession as the first of a four-part work which also 
included A Criticism of Dogmatic Theology. Needless to say, Shestov was 
alone within the Slavophile group in his attempt to highlight the parallelism 
between Nietzsche’s and Tolstoy’s existential itineraries and ‘conversions of 
beliefs’ resulting from a loss of faith in Christian morality. The idea of the 
death of God, which, as Shestov argued, corresponded to the demise of the 
idol of the Moral Law and allowed for an apophatic rediscovery of the 


Living God beyond the knowledge of good and evil, remained alien to 
Slavophile theologians and philosophers of religion. 

Although later united in their resistance to the anti-intellectualist and 
atheist programme of reforms ushered in by the Bolshevik revolution, 
Berdyaev and Shestov were at opposite ends in their interpretation of the 
Fall of Man, and of the post-lapsarian bondage of the will at the centre of 
the debate between Luther and Erasmus. It was precisely in relation to the 
contrasting views of reason and freedom of these two theologians that 
Shestov wrote his article on Berdyaev, ‘In Praise of Folly’ (1907). In this 
essay he also pondered the incomprehension that greeted his adogmatism 
(elaborated in The Apotheosis of Groundlessness) within Slavophile circles, 
where the mainstream religious stance was defined by Bulgakov’s, 
Berdyaev’s, and Merezhkovsky’s recent conversions from Marxism or 
socialist revolutionary ideologies to Christian faith. As Shestov ironically 
commented on Bulgakov’s sudden spiritual volte-face: ‘He solved a 
difficult problem in an original manner: from his first articles, he started to 
mention the word Christ with the same intonation with which he had 
previously mentioned the word Marx’ (Shestov 1987, 58). 

Shestov’s dialogue with Berdyaev and Bulgakov continued well after he 
fled from persecution in the aftermath of the Bolshevik revolution in 1919 
and settled in Paris. In the final exchange of letters between Bulgakov and 
Shestov, on the topic of Shestov’s recently published article on Berdyaev in 
the Russian émigré journal Sovremennye Zapiski, Bulgakov remarked that 
despite their disagreement over the irrational and ‘antidogmatic’ account of 
revealed truth in The Apotheosis of Groundlessness, the two of them seem 
to share ‘the dogmatic minimum of the Epistle to the Hebrews: “for he that 
comes to God, must believe that he is” (Hebrews 11:16)’. And he then 
added a belated acknowledgement of Shestov’s transition from Judaism to 
Christian faith: ‘I say this not as polemic, but only to welcome You. I 
always knew, and here definitely sense, that Your apotheosis of 
groundlessness conceals in itself the absolute ground of Old Testament 
revelation, which in your consciousness, of course, has long become New 
Testament’ (Baranov-Shestov 1983b, 191-2). In his reply, sent less than a 
month before his death in November 1938, Shestov interestingly 
commented on the changed political and ideological battleground in 
Western Europe at a time when the prevalent scientific strand of 


metaphysical reflection happened to coincide with the rise of the Nazi 
regime in Germany, and the persecution of the Jews: 


It seems to [Berdyaev] that one observes in history the revelation of the truth proclaimed in 
Scripture, and he understands this revelation as the exegesis of Scripture in the symbolic 
sense, as did Philo, i.e., in a sense that does not insult the wisdom and knowledge of the 
Hellenists. This is natural: modern theological thought in Germany (Otto, Herder, et al.) has 
done the same. And philosophers—Heidegger, Jaspers, Scheller—have already relegated the 
Scriptures to the archives. For us, of course, religious persecution in Europe has assumed a 
horrible character, but the ‘spiritual’ danger from the representatives of modern thought is 
much greater: ‘fear not those who kill the body, but those who kill the soul’. 


(Baranov-Shestov 1983b, 192-3) 


LIFE IN EXILE: FRENCH AND GERMAN 
RECEPTION 


Shestov’s arrival on the French intellectual scene in 1921 was accompanied 
by a landmark shift in the reception of Dostoevsky and Tolstoy. In 
Shestov’s interpretation, the work of these two great novelists became 
associated with an undercurrent of Western mystical thought, running from 
Plotinus’s Enneads, through the confessions of the saints (St. Bernard, St. 
Theresa, St. John of the Cross), and up to and including Nietzsche’s 
pronouncements about the death of God and the collapse of the Christian 
ethics of pity, self-denial, and brotherly love. The article on ‘Dostoevsky 
and the Fight against the Self-Evident’, translated and prefaced by 
Shestov’s life-long friend and interpreter, Boris de Schloezer, was published 
in the special centenary issue devoted to Dostoevsky in the Nouvelle Revue 
française in 1922. This publication earned Shestov unprecedented critical 
acclaim from some of the most prestigious writers, philosophers, and 
publishers at the time, such as André Gide, himself the author of a series of 
lectures on Dostoevsky, as well as Charles du Bos, Jules de Gaultier, and 
Daniel Halévy. Further invitations started to arrive from the best French 
journals and publishing imprints at the time. In 1923, Shestov’s article on 
Descartes and Spinoza appeared in Mercure de France, while his essay on 
Pascal, Gethsemane Night, was published in Daniel Halévy’s series ‘Les 
Cahiers Verts’, with Grasset. His book on Dostoevsky and Tolstoy, The 
Revelations of Death, which included the article on the ‘fight against self- 


evidence’, came out with the Plon publishing house. The same year, 
Shestov participated in the Decades de Pontigny, alongside Boris de 
Schloezer and Jacques Schiffrin (the young Jewish émigré publisher and 
founder of the Editions de la Pléiade, which later became an imprint of 
Gallimard), as well as Gide and Lytton Strachey. 

Among the new ideas that Shestov advanced in The Revelations of 
Death, a book written for the most part after he left Russia, was the notion 
of a ‘second sight’ and the experience of a ‘second dimension of thought’. 
These were linked to the untimely, accidental encounter with the Angel of 
Death, whose body, according to the legend, is all covered with eyes: ‘It 
happens sometimes that the Angel of Death, when he comes for a soul, sees 
that he has come too soon, that the man’s term of life is not yet expired; so 
he does not take the soul away, does not even show himself to it, but leaves 
the man one of the innumerable pairs of eyes with which his body is 
covered’ (Shestov 1975, 5). The start of genuine philosophical reflection, as 
Shestov argued, is not intellectual curiosity or bewilderment, but ‘the 
preparation for death and dying’ (melete thanatou), in keeping with Plato’s 
remark on the death of Socrates. Both Dostoevsky (in Notes from the 
Underground and Dream of a Ridiculous Man), and Tolstoy (in some of his 
last works, notably The Death of Ivan Ilyich and Master and Man) 
described the experience of a descent into the underground or the 
otherworldly realm of the dead (reminiscent of Hamlet’s encounter with the 
ghost and his sudden realization that ‘time is out of joint’). The reversal of 
those basic principles of thought that underpin physical as well as moral 
sequential links between cause and effect in the natural universe makes 
possible a different understanding of philosophy, which Shestov defines as 
a ‘pilgrimage among human souls’, by analogy with Dante’s account of his 
travels through Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise in The Divine Comedy 
(Shestov 1975, 257). 

The publication of the French translations of the early works on Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky and Nietzsche in 1925 and 1926 (The Good in the Teaching of 
Tolstoy and Nietzsche, translated by Georges Bataille and Tatiana 
Beresovsky-Chestov, and The Philosophy of Tragedy: Dostoevsky and 
Nietzsche, translated by Boris de Schloezer) consolidated Shestov’s 
reputation, although his proposed overcoming of pity and the good in 
search for God was later misconstrued by atheist existential critics as an 
irrationalist self-immolating doctrine. Conversely, Shestov’s reference to 


Husserl’s theory of self-evidence in the title of his celebrated article on 
Dostoevsky led to a successful collaboration with the prestigious journal 
edited by Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, La Revue philosophique de la France et de 
l’étranger. Shestov’s articles on phenomenology and his exchanges with the 
Protestant theologian Jean Héring were published in this journal in 1926 
and 1927. The following year, Shestov met Husserl at a conference in 
Amsterdam, and their mutual appreciation of one another’s incompatible, 
yet equally fundamental, enquiry into the ‘sources of all things’ sparked the 
beginning of a philosophical friendship that would last until the death of 
both philosophers in 1938. Shestov’s 1928 encounter with Martin Buber in 
Frankfurt resulted in a sustained correspondence on the meaning of the Fall 
and several exchanges and meetings over the years, culminating with the 
publication in La Revue philosophique, in 1933, of an article entitled 
‘Martin Buber: A German Jewish Mystic’. The article testifies to their 
shared interest in the Biblical and Hasidic accounts of faith as an 
unmediated personal relationship between the living person and the living 
God, rather than Spinoza’s ‘Deus sive natura’ (Shestov 1982, 112). 

The article on Buber also includes one of Shestov’s first references to 
Kierkegaard’s work, with which he became acquainted at Husserl’s 
recommendation, following an impromptu meeting with Heidegger in 
Freiburg in 1928. Having read Being and Time, Shestov quoted a few 
passages from the book which, as he thought, ‘ought to have shattered his 
system’, without realizing that ‘these texts reflected Kierkegaard’s influence 
and that Heidegger’s input consisted in his determination to fit these ideas 
into the Husserlian framework’ (Fondane 1982, 114). Echoes of their initial 
debate and ensuing discussion during Husserl’s visit to the Sorbonne in 
1929 (which Shestov helped organize) resonate through the inaugural 
lecture, ‘What is Metaphysics?’, which Heidegger gave that same year at 
the University of Freiburg. The meetings and correspondence between 
Shestov, Husserl, and Heidegger at this time are particularly important for 
the elaboration of Shestov’s book on Kierkegaard and existential 
philosophy (first published in 1936), whose problematic is equally evoked 
in the second part of Athens and Jerusalem (Fotiade 2016b, 24). While 
Shestov and Heidegger agree on the significance of the individual’s 
awakening to his ultimate confrontation with death for an authentic manner 
of living (a condition that Heidegger terms “being-toward-death’), Shestov’s 
paradoxical reversal of the values of sleep and wakefulness within the 


allegorical story of the Angel of Death seeks to redefine philosophy in 
terms of a fight against the ‘supernatural enchantment and slumber’ (as 
Pascal qualified it) that has taken over the human mind after the Fall. The 
purpose is to recover the possibility of a freedom towards life (Freiheit zum 
Leben), opposed to the Heideggerian Freiheit zum Tode (freedom towards 
death). 


POST-WAR LEGACY AND CONTEMPORARY 
RELEVANCE 


In the preface to the first (1920) English edition of The Apotheosis of 
Groundlessness, published as All Things are Possible in London, the 
English writer and poet D. H. Lawrence commented on the alterity of 
Russian religious thought when compared to the tradition of Western 
philosophy and culture: ‘[Russia’s] genuine Christianity, Byzantine and 
Asiatic, 1s incomprehensible to us. So with her true philosophy’ (Lawrence 
1920, 8). In one of the aphorisms in the volume, Shestov presented the 
contact between traditional Russian mentality and the advances of modern 
European civilization as a superficial grafting of ideas that never managed 
to alter the profound nature of a ‘savage’ people: ‘Scratch a Russian and 
you will find a Tartar. Culture is an age-long development, and sudden 
grafting of it upon a race rarely succeeds. To us in Russia, civilisation came 
suddenly, whilst we were still savages’ (Shestov 1920, 39). The unique 
blend of Christian orthodoxy and Nietzschean nihilism which Shestov 
brought to the debates between Slavophiles and Westerners in Russia, and 
which became his trademark in Europe after his exile, emerged from an 
understanding of faith which radically opposed scientific knowledge to 
revelation. 

Very often in his later work, Shestov insisted on the ‘uneducated’, 
‘primitive’, and ‘savage’ nature of the Jewish people to whom the 
inconceivable meaning of the Fall was revealed: “How can one explain 
naturally how a little, uneducated, nomad people could come upon the idea 
[...] that the supreme sin of our forefathers was trust in “reason’’?’ (Shestov 
1975, 236). The explanation that Shestov provides in one of the aphorisms 
in his book, In Job’ Balances, is that ‘the legend of the Fall came to the 


Jews from somewhere outside, they received it as a “tradition”, and then it 
was transmitted from generation to generation’ (Shestov 1975, 237). This 
not only concurs with D. H. Lawrence’s emphatic remarks on the alterity of 
Russian religious thought in relation to the history of European philosophy, 
but it also justifies Shestov’s inclusion by the generation of post-war 
philosophers in the lineage of ‘private thinkers’ (alongside Nietzsche and 
Kierkegaard), as one of the forerunners of the ‘thought from outside’. 
Coined by Foucault in 1966 to describe Maurice Blanchot’s apophatic 
approach as contrasted to ‘the interiority of our philosophical reflection and 
the positivity of our knowledge’ (Foucault 2001, 549), the phrase was 
picked up by Deleuze in his ‘Treatise of nomadology’ (published in A 
Thousand Plateaus) and applied to the subversive counter-systematic strand 
of thought represented by ‘the private thinker’—Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, 
and even Shestov—in opposition to ‘the public professor’ (Deleuze 1980, 
467). 

In The Apotheosis of Groundlessness (published in French translation in 
1927), Shestov had already asked that philosophy not be entrusted to 
sedentary professors but to the ‘homeless adventurers, born nomads, to 
whom ubi bene ibi patria’ (Shestov 1920, 38). However, prior to the recent 
positive reappraisal of Shestov’s and Kierkegaard’s religious strand of 
existential thought, the French reception of the Russian émigré philosopher 
was marked by a confrontation with the first generation of atheist 
existentialists who came to prominence in the early 1940s. Shestov’s revolt 
against the totalitarian, all-encompassing claims of scientific reasoning was 
greeted with emphatic approval in the first pages of The Myth of Sisyphus 
(1942), in which Camus paid homage to the tireless contestation of all that 
is ‘irredeemable’ (Camus 1965, 116). Nevertheless, the message that was 
passed on to posterity, at least until the mid-1960s, was that of an 
uncompromising indictment of Kierkegaard’s and Shestov’s ‘leap of faith’ 
as ‘philosophical suicide’ (Camus 1965, 128). Maurice Blanchot’s 
perceptive book review of The Myth of Sisyphus, published in his collection 
Faux pas, signalled the hasty rationalist redeployment of the absurd, which 
by the end of Camus’s essay no longer threatens to ‘unsettle and break 
everything’ but is likely to arrange things, and is even a ‘denouement, a 
solution, a kind of salvation’ (Blanchot 1943, 75). 

Blanchot’s assessment resonates with the response that Shestov’s only 
disciple, the Jewish Romanian émigré writer Benjamin Fondane, had time 


to draft before his arrest and deportation to Auschwitz-Birkenau, where he 
was murdered in September 1944. In ‘The Existential Monday and the 
Sunday of History’, a commissioned essay for the volume L’Existence to 
which Camus also contributed, Fondane exposed the ethical injunction 
behind the triumphant concluding remark in The Myth of Sisyphus: ‘One 
must imagine Sisyphus happy’. Both Blanchot and Fondane strongly 
reacted to this hasty alignment of the absurd with the positive outline of a 
path to a fulfilling and meaningful existence, in contrast to what Camus had 
labelled ‘philosophical suicide’. In a later essay on Camus, ‘Le détour vers 
la simplicité’ (1956), reprinted in the volume L’Amitié, Blanchot traces the 
emergence of an existential counter-current, which bypasses the tradition of 
Western literature and philosophy, to the works of Dostoevsky and Shestov. 
They herald the attempt at breaking the logic of repetition and speculative 
turning back (which Orpheus’s deadly glance back epitomizes), by 
revealing the strange hidden double of the everyday world, suddenly 
rendered alien in the shape of the ‘outside of all known worlds’ (Blanchot 
1971, 217). Shestov’s apophatic irrationalism has thus been incorporated 
into the recent philosophical reflection on the post-metaphysical ‘thought 
from outside’, along the lines of what other contemporary critics have 
labelled as Shestov’s ‘own tradition of Jewish learned ignorance’ (Rubin 
2010, 217). In opposition to the speculative philosophies of finitude which 
define temporal being in relation to the inevitability of death, Shestov’s 
existential ‘docta ignorantia’ fights for the possibility of a Freiheit zum 
Leben and proposes an irrationalist soteriology which draws on the 
Paulinian refutation of knowledge and the overcoming of death through the 
kenotic lawlessness of faith: ‘Laws—all of them—have only a regulating 
value, and are necessary only to those who want rest and security. But the 
first and essential condition of life is lawlessness. Laws are a refreshing 
sleep—lawlessness is creative activity’ (Shestov 1920, 127). 
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CHAPTER 28 


SERGIUS BULGAKOV IN 
EXILE 


The Flowering of a Systematic Theologian 


ROBERT F. SLESINSKI 


INTRODUCTION 


IN 1935, at the peak of his theological powers, Sergius Bulgakov (1871- 
1944) faced charges of heresy in the notorious ‘Sophia Affair’ for 
expounding his sophiological vision of the necessary correlativity of the 
divine and human worlds (Geffert 2005; Gavrilyuk 2014, 137-40; Kozyrev 
and Klimoff 2016). Yet he did not waver from this, his central theological 
intuition, which his great predecessor Vladimir Soloviev had imparted to 
him nearly thirty-five years earlier (see Chapter 12 in this Handbook). 
Bulgakov’s speculative journey was never easy-going. In its earlier stages 
he moved from Marxism to idealism and then to religious philosophy (see 
Chapter 16 in this Handbook). In 1918 he was ordained to the Orthodox 
priesthood. With the Bolsheviks in power and Russia descending into civil 
war, he was fired from his professorship at the University of Moscow. He 
fled to Crimea, taking refuge at this wife’s family homestead but remaining 
quite engaged, serving as a professor at the University of Simferopol and as 
a priest in Yalta (Filimonov 2003). He flirted with Catholicism and its 
possibility of projecting a spiritual bulwark against Bolshevism. Prime 


testimony to this is his manuscript Under the Ramparts of Chersonesus with 
the notable subtitle, ‘The “Catholic Temptation” of an Orthodox 
Theologian’, a dialogue in which there is a sparring between Catholic and 
Orthodox points of view on ecclesial polity. The manuscript was never 
published in his lifetime and came to light only decades later (Bulgakov 
1999). 

In December 1922, Bulgakov was among the scores of prominent 
philosophers and intellectuals whom Lenin deported that winter. Bulgakov 
was sent to Constantinople and then settled for a time in Prague, where he 
taught at the Russian Faculty of Law (organized by Pavel Novgorodtsev) at 
Charles University. In 1925 he moved to Paris where he reclaimed his 
Orthodox moorings, serving for the next two decades as professor of 
dogmatic theology and dean at the St. Sergius Orthodox Theological 
Institute. It was now that Bulgakov’s life project flourished. A staunchly 
Orthodox systematic theologian comes to the fore, the overarching theme of 
all his ensuing works being his sophiological casting of the dogma of 
divine-humanity (Nichols 2005; Slesinski 2017). At the same time, 
Bulgakov was an avid ecumenist and a daring one at that, even arguing in 
favour of partial intercommunion as a member of the Anglican-Orthodox 
Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius (Gallaher 2013). In his essay ‘By 
Jacob’s Well’, written for the fellowship, he expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the standard formula for the reunion of Churches, namely, that 
sacramental fellowship presupposes agreement on dogmatic issues. Instead, 
he suggested that while there may be indisputable dogmatic differences 
among the Churches, there is still a certain unity among Christians in the 
very efficacy of the sacraments common to them, if only in baptism alone. 
He directly asserted that ‘the way toward the reunion of East and West does 
not lie through tournaments between theologians of the East and West, but 
through a reunion at the altar’ as there is but one priesthood celebrating the 
one Eucharist (Bulgakov 2003b [1933], 64f). 

This chapter explores the bases of Bulgakov’s mature theology with 
particular reference to his key doctrinal treatises. It lays out his thought on a 
sequence of traditional points of dogmatic teaching, specifically drawing 
attention to innovative elements as well as continuities with classic 
positions. As shall be seen, a persistent sophiological point of view provides 
the dominant thread tying his devotional and dogmatic works together. In 
short, sophiology, the ‘study of wisdom’ (Gr. Sophia), endeavours to 


explain—at least to Bulgakov’s mind—all that unites God the Creator and 
his creation. Unfortunately, the divisive political and ecclesial situation of 
the time in the Russian emigration and in the homeland precluded an open 
and thorough dialogue with Bulgakov over his innovative ideas for 
integrating Orthodox thought with modern society. The decree of the 
Moscow Patriarchate of 7 September 1935, which condemned Bulgakov’s 
sophiology in general terms without citing any specific text, only serves to 
underscore this point. Thus, it could be argued, the orthodoxy of Bulgakov’s 
theology remains an open question. 


SOPHIOLOGY 


At the heart of Bulgakov’s sophiological conception is his intuition of the 
inherent correlativity of the divine and human worlds. This essential aspect 
of the created order is affirmed in the opening verse of Genesis: ‘In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth’ (Gen. 1:1) (RSV). The 
heavenly and the earthly are inherently related; the one bespeaks the other. 
This is the base position undergirding both Bulgakov’s theological trilogies. 
The first takes as its point of departure the Deisis (Entreaty) Icon typical for 
iconostases in which the Mother of God and St. John the Forerunner, and 
not St. John the Evangelist, stand as the representatives of humankind 
before a glorified Lord surrounded by the choirs of angels, giving a 
dramatic rendering of Divine Wisdom at work in the created order. The 
ensuing volumes are, accordingly, The Burning Bush (1927), The Friend of 
the Bridegroom (1927), and Jacobs Ladder (1929). They are sometimes 
referred to as the ‘Minor Trilogy’ in contrast to the subsequent ‘Major 
Trilogy’ (Zander 1948, vol. 1, 62), which consists of Bulgakov’s weighty 
volumes On Divine Humanity (O Bogochelovechestve) dedicated to 
Christology (The Lamb of God, 1933), pneumatology (The Comforter, 
1936), and ecclesiology and eschatology (The Bride of the Lamb, published 
posthumously in 1945). 

In the first trilogy what Bulgakov strives to relay is the full ontological 
significance of the Mother of God, the Forerunner, and angels for a true 
understanding of human being-in-the-world. The Mother of God enjoys 
more than just a temporal significance: Her womb gives flesh to the Son of 


God. The very mystery of the Divine Maternity is thus pre-established in 
eternity just as the mystery of the Divine Humanity (the Incarnation) is 
equally foreordained in view of the salvation of humankind. The two 
mysteries of Divine Maternity (Bogomaterinstvo) and Divine Humanity 
(Bogochelovechestvo) are in total consonance. 

When Bulgakov turns to John the Forerunner, his position could not be 
clearer: John’s importance to the Lord is his total being-there for him and 
not merely for any specific function he might be called upon to fulfil in the 
Lord’s own mission. This point is confirmed exegetically when the 
Forerunner in the womb of his mother Elizabeth leaps in adoration of the 
newly conceived Saviour in the womb of Mary at the moment of her 
Visitation to her relative Elizabeth (Lk 1:41). In some Deisis icons he is 
figured with Mary at the foot of the Cross, a fact that defies history as he 
was executed long before Golgotha. Thus a mystical reality is seen to be at 
work. This is evidenced in the fact that the two are personifications of 
humility and obedience, their missions in life manifesting their very being. 
As Bulgakov puts it, just as Mary is ‘wholly and only’ the Mother of God, 
John the Baptist is ‘wholly and only’ the Forerunner at the sole service of 
his Lord, all of his ‘doing’ whether as preacher, prophet, Baptist, or martyr 
being at one with his ‘being’ (Bulgakov 2003a [1927], 3, 4). On this score, 
Bulgakov drives home another point of true ontological significance. 
Capitalizing on the subtleties of the Russian, Bulgakov stresses how John 
qua Forerunner only exists in relation to his Other (‘Drugoi’), namely, the 
Lord, and thereby becomes his true friend (‘drug’), the Lord thus not being 
condemned to solitary existence among men (Bulgakov 2003a [1927], 9). 
The singular vocation of the Forerunner, first evidenced at the Visitation, 
then much later at Christ’s Baptism, thus comes to the fore; he was to meet 
and receive the Lord as representative of humanity. 

As we have seen, the created order, according to Bulgakov, is a co- 
existing whole of spiritual and material, angelic and human moments. The 
two orders reveal the one creative word of God; they do not enjoy separate 
existences, but are meant to co-inhere in one another. They exist in ‘positive 
correlation’, meaning that ‘heaven, i.e., the world of noetic powers and 
bodiless spirits, is created not separately and independently but together 
with the earth and in relation to the earth’. Based on this insight, one can 
only posit along with Bulgakov the ‘co-humanness’ (so-chelovechnost’) of 
angels and the ‘co-angelness’ (so-angel nost’) of humans (Bulgakov 2010 


[1929], 22, 23). The two orders are in dynamic interrelation. The angelic 
order is dedicated not only to divine praise as choirs in rapture, but also to 
the service of humankind; it is a conduit between the divine and human and 
it sets the pattern for humankind’s praise of God, ‘the doxology of angels’ 
being ‘the foundation of our human doxology’, and angelic love or 
‘metaphysical selflessness’ being the analogue for human love (Bulgakov 
2010 [1929], 119, 163). Thus humans as beings-in-love, in giving 
themselves to the ‘other-than-self’, manifest their ‘“co-angelic’ character— 
metaphysical self-denial being the ideal core of human existence. 


MARIOLOGY 


What we grasp in meditating on the respective missions of the Forerunner 
and angels—at one with their being, inherently related to the Godhead, and 
realizations of Divine Wisdom in the created order—is their precise 
sophianic role in the redemption and deification of humankind. They are 
agents facilitating the glorification of Almighty God and enabling his love 
to superabound in creation. And if this is so in their instance, it is even more 
so when we consider the sophianic character of the being and mission of the 
God-bearer, the holy Theotokos, the Mother of God. In Bulgakov’s 
sophiological understanding of the Forerunner’s and the Mother of God’s 
foreordained roles in the mystery of Divine Humanity, the two enjoy 
personal sinlessness. The sinlessness of the Forerunner dates from the 
moment of the Visitation and Mary’s from her conception, but most 
assuredly from her entry into the Temple in view of the Annunciation, even 
if Bulgakov also holds that as human beings they were subject to original 
sin. 

The mystery of the Divine Maternity—the cognate of Divine Humanity 
is the capacious core of Bulgakov’s sophiology. It is the true ‘alpha’ and 
‘omega’ of his corpus, from The Burning Bush, which 1s entirely dedicated 
to explicating the Orthodox veneration of the Mother of God, to The Bride 
of the Lamb. The eloquence of the closing paragraph of the latter volume 
justifies quoting it in full. Having first noted that the final mystery of Christ 
unfolds in the Church as his Body and as the Temple of the Holy Spirit, 
Bulgakov continues: 


This is the most general and complete revelation that we have of the Church as humanity in 
Divine-humanity. And if this is the case, then is not the Most Pure Mother of God Herself in 
Her glory this personal head of the Church, the personal humanity of Divine-humanity? Is 
She not the heavenly Jerusalem, which returns to earth from its heavenly home in the 
parousia of the Mother of God, in order to become here the spiritualized tabernacle of God 
with men? Is She not Sophia herself, creaturely but entirely deified, the peak of all creation, 
more venerable than the cherubim and incomparably more glorious than the seraphim? Is 
She not the glory and the joy of saved peoples at the marriage feast of the Lamb? Is She not 
that perfect union of the divine and the human in which all creation, both the angelic choir 
and humankind rejoices? She, the Spirit-Bearer, is Spirit and Bride, manifesting in Her very 
being the image of the hypostatic Spirit of God. And about Her it is said in the final words 
of the New Testament: 

‘And the Spirit and the Bride say, Come. 

And let him that heareth say, Come [Rev 22:17]! 

Even so, come, Lord Jesus! [Rev 22:20]’ (Bulgakov 2002 [1945], 525-6) 


In line with this exalted view of the role of the Mother of God in the 
Church, L. A. Zander (1893—1964), Bulgakov’s early commentator, writes 
that it is precisely in Orthodox veneration of the Mother of God that one 
finds a ‘realized sophiology’ (osuchchestvlennaia sofiologiia), Mary being 
the true apex of creation (Zander 1948, vol. 2, 184). Indeed, Bulgakov is 
lavish in his praise of the Mother of God. With the Annunciation when she 
becomes the spouse of the Holy Spirit, the now Mother of the Incarnate Son 
truly is the Pneumatophore, the Spirit-Bearer (Dukhonosnitsa), the 
Pneumatophoric Hypostasis. Already in The Burning Bush, Bulgakov 
elaborates on this point: 


Such a being, the Most Holy Virgin, is not a personal incarnation of the Holy Spirit, but she 
becomes His personal, animate receptacle, an absolutely spirit-born creature, the 
Pneumatophoric Human. For, if there is no hypostatic spirit-incarnation, there can be a 
hypostatic pneumatophoricity (ipostasnaia dukhonosnost’), by which the creaturely 
hypostasis in its creatureliness completely surrenders itself and as it were dissolves in the 
Holy Spirit. 


To this he adds an important point that makes clear the full significance of 
his Mariology for his sophiology and theology of divine humanity: 


In this pneumatophoricity God’s image in the human is likewise realized. Hence it is 
incumbent on us to consider that the human essence of the Mother of God in heaven 
together with the Godman Jesus displays the full image of humankind. The Icon of the 
Mother of God with Child ... is the full image of humankind. 


(Bulgakov 2009 [1927], 81, 82) 


Bulgakov waxes even more eloquent in his sermons on the Mother of God. 
For example, in one of his homilies for the Feast of the Protection (Pokrov) 
of the Mother of God (1st October) preached in 1925, he proclaims how 
‘above the whole human race, above the whole world, and above us sinners 
shines the overshadowing and saving Mantle [Pokrov] of the Mother of 
God’, who is the ‘intercessor [khodataitsa] for the world, carrying its prayer 
right to the Throne of Divine Glory’ (Bulgakov 1987, 47). More tellingly, in 
a 1940 sermon for the same feast Bulgakov broaches the vexed subject of 
the ‘high-priesthood of the Mother of God’, boldly equating the Virgin’s 
mantle with a bishop’s omophorion, the vesture that identifies him as a 
good shepherd, proffering a dogmatic thesis, namely, that ‘in her person, 
together with the God-Man, all humanity co-suffers [so-strazhdet] and is 
co-redeemed [so-iskupaetsia|], which is accepted by Christ from her’ 
(Bulgakov 1987, 52). Entrusting humanity to the Virgin Theotokos as 
Advocate, Intercessor, and even Co-Redemptrix, Bulgakov sounds 
positively Catholic—and this for a clear reason, that of a shared ontological 
perspective on the role of the Mother of God in the Church (Slesinski 2017, 
chapter 7). Ironically, when he polemicizes with the Catholic Church over 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception the necessary 
ontological/sophiological perspective needed for understanding this dogma 
is found wanting. Instead, he pins his argument on rejecting the late 
Scholastic thesis of a ‘state of pure nature’ in contrast to engraced nature, 
now repudiated in Catholic circles, likewise reducing Catholic teaching to a 
merely juridical framework of ‘amnesty’ (Bulgakov 2009 [1927], 55), 
oblivious of the sophiological import of the governing principle sustaining 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception: potuit, decuit, fecit (it could be, it 
was fitting, it was done) (Slesinski 2017, chapter 6). At any rate, 
Bulgakov’s ontological perspective on the Mother of God as Co- 
Redemptrix deserves to be well appreciated: ‘She is not being saved but 
saves’ (Bulgakov 2009 [1927], 109). 


TRINITY 


Turning to Bulgakov’s second theological trilogy, a query immediately 
presents itself: where does the Father, the First Hypostasis of the Holy 


Trinity, fit in, given that the volumes treat Christology, pneumatology, and, 
with an anthropological turn, ecclesiology and eschatology? An answer 
might be found in Bulgakov’s penchant for seeking insights from the 
German mystical tradition and its appeal to an Urgottheit or ‘primordial 
divinity’ from which a personal God or gods arise. Bulgakov himself asks 
whether the Father is not the Absolute, ‘which is hidden from us in the 
obscurity of absoluteness and which is separated from us by the glaciers of 
transcendence’, and whether ‘it is possible to say anything about Him [the 
Father], who is Silence, Mystery, the Transcendent even in the Holy 
Trinity?’ (Bulgakov 2012 [1936], 359). Bulgakov deftly observes that one 
can avoid the apparent impersonalism of such a conception of the Absolute 
by drawing out the implications of the ‘trans’ indelibly marking the 
‘Transcendent’. The marker signifies that the ‘Absolute itself is relative in 
its absoluteness, just as the Transcendent is immanent in its transcendence’ 
(Bulgakov 2012 [1936], 360). Thus, a turn towards personalism is entailed 
(Zwahlen 2012). Any acknowledgement of the ‘Transcendent’ entails a 
relation to us in its being beyond us. In other words, no Absolute, 
Transcendent Being can be so distant from us as to constitute an empty 
‘Not’, utterly unconnected with our world. No, the Absolute cannot but be 
co-present with us by his very Being-for-us. Bulgakov makes it absolutely 
clear: ‘The Absolute /oves; He is the Father’ (Bulgakov 2012 [1936], 394). 
This is the bottom line of his paterology (Slesinski 2017, chapter 9). 

Love being the ‘connecting and organizing principle’ (nachalo 
sviazuiushchee i organizuiushchee) governing the divine world, it enables 
the ‘dynamic self-positing’ (aktual’noe samopolaganie) within the Holy 
Trinity. There are, of course, three moments in this self-positing. First is the 
Father’s love, which is ‘ecstatic, fiery, causative, active’. The Father lives 
‘not in Himself but in His Son’s life’ and his begetting of the Son is a true 
kenosis or self-emptying of the Father. Second is the Son’s love. Its 
sacrifice ‘consists in self-depletion in the begottenness from the Father, in 
the acceptance of birth as begottenness’. Third is the Spirit’s love. It is the 
‘bliss and actualization’ of the mutual love of the Father and Son. Indeed 
the Spirit is their mutual love, hypostatically understood: 


This identity of Father and Son, their self-identification in love, is realized by a hypostatic 
act; the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father upon the Son (or ‘through’ the Son) ... 
The Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and is received by the Son; He is the ‘third’ person 


of the Holy Trinity, for He establishes the mutuality of the Father and the Son. (Bulgakov 
2008 [1933], 107, 98, 99, 100) 


Similarly, Bulgakov writes that the ‘self-revelation of God is a work of 
sacrificial love, in which the Father is the loving priest and the Son is the 
loving sacrifice, revealing in Himself the Father’, importantly adding that 
‘this revelation is accomplished by the Holy Spirit, who reposes upon the 
Logos, manifests Him, and answers the depletion of the Logos with 
glorification (the comfort of the Comforter)’, the Father in effect being the 
Revealed Hypostasis, whereas the Son and the Holy Spirit are the 
Revealing Hypostases (Bulgakov 2008 [1933], 111). 


CHRISTOLOGY 


The point of departure for Bulgakov’s Christology is the Chalcedonian 
dogma of the antinomy of bi-unity in Christ, the Incarnate Word being one 
Divine Person endowed with both divine and human natures. The dogmatic 
formula expresses this bi-unity in a negative fashion: inconfusedly, 
unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably. Bulgakov’s task is clear: to proffer a 
positive re-working of the foundational Christological dogma, one in accord 
with his sophiological conception that can duly explicate the ontological 
underpinnings that make the in-hypostatization of the Logos in the human 
nature of Christ possible in the first place. For Bulgakov this also entails a 
theological anthropology. The Incarnation is not only at the centre of 
Christology; it no less enjoys an inherent anthropological moment, man 
being the ‘cryptogram of divinity’. ‘Humanity in the world’ presupposes 
‘divine-humanity’, which cannot but destine humanity for theosis or 
deification. A basic truth thus presents itself to Bulgakov: ‘the kenosis of 
Divinity [in the Incarnation] is also the apotheosis of humanity’, with Christ 
being no less than ‘the God-bearing man and the in-humanized God’ 
(Bulgakov 2008 [1933], 116, 239). This truth is no less a proclamation of 
the sophianicity not only of humankind, but also of all creation that 
bespeaks the creative Word of the Father in the Son, creatural Sophia ever- 
reflective of a primordial Divine Sophia. 

This positive setting-forth of the sophiological point of view does much 
to deepen our understanding of the dynamics at stake in all personhood and 


of what distinguishes personhood from all ‘impersonal nature or natureless 
personality’. Bulgakov articulates his position with an ‘initial ontological 
axiom’ (iskhodnaia_ ontologicheskaia aksioma), namely, that every 
hypostasis (divine, angelic, or human) necessarily enjoys its own nature 
according to which it lives and realizes its calling (Bulgakov 2008 [1933], 
77, 89). From a sophiological perspective, between hypostasis and nature 
there is an indissoluble unity. But whereas Divine Sophia is totally 
transparent to itself and bespeaks a full realization of the Divine Spirit, 
human or angelic spirit (creatural Sophia) is conditioned as it actualizes its 
potentiality through its nature, but only in a world that is non-spirit— 
conditionedness being the mark of creatureliness, whether human or 
angelic. Significantly, in his endeavour to enhance the Chalcedonian dogma 
as it bears on creaturehood from a sophiological perspective, Bulgakov 
probingly queries, again, in personalist terms: “God’s creative act asks, as it 
were, the creaturely I if it is I, if it has in itself a will to life. And God hears 
the answering yes of the creature’ (Bulgakov 2008 [1933], 92). 

As for the ministry of the Godman, it has been classically studied under 
three headings: the prophetic, priestly, and royal ministries. Bulgakov 
begins his analysis of these with an averment: The threefold Office of 
Christ should not be approached in an extrinsic fashion, but as at one with 
his being the Godman; it is precisely a divine-human work. Not 
surprisingly, Bulgakov’s exposition of the threefold Office of Christ varies 
from that of other Fathers and theologians before him. For one, he expands 
the role of Christ’s prophetic ministry from preaching to include healing 
and the working of miracles, which others have characterized as being 
dimensions of his royal ministry. The import of miracles is crucial for a 
theologically grounded understanding of them. As he writes, ‘Christ’s 
miracles are not works of God accomplished over the world but the action 
of the God-Man in the world by God’s power’ (Bulgakov 2008 [1933], 
327). In a word, they can only serve to underscore the sophianicity of 
creation. In all this, what is central to Christ’s prophetic ministry is not his 
words, but his very Person. 

As for Christ’s priestly ministry, Bulgakov links it to the great mysteries 
associated with the Godman, first with the Incarnation itself as a redemptive 
kenosis, then with his Transfiguration, and ultimately with his Resurrection, 
when his redemptive sacrifice is complete, and his Ascension in glory to 
heaven. In regard to his royal ministry, Bulgakov 1s somewhat more 


restrictive, giving only one instance of its occurring during the Lord’s 
earthly ministry, namely, his royal entry into Jerusalem before his Passion, 
even if, as he stresses, the Lord was born into the world ‘as King on the 
throne of David’ (Bulgakov 2008 [1933], 439). According to Bulgakov, 
Christ’s royal ministry really begins only with his Ascension into heaven, 
assigning it a specifically eschatological role. 


PNEUMATOLOGY 


Focusing attention on the Acts of the Apostles, Bulgakov notes how, with 
the event of Pentecost, the hypostatic being of the Holy Spirit is proclaimed 
along with that of the Father and the Son. True, the apostolic experience at 
Pentecost is still lacking in doctrinal formulation as the dogma is still 
emerging. Nonetheless, Bulgakov is wont to point out that the Holy Spirit 
was, in truth, vitally experienced in the life of the emergent Church. Still, 
only with the Second Ecumenical Council, Constantinople I (3814D), does 
one find an explicit description of the Spirit’s equi-divinity, but, oddly 
enough, to Bulgakov’s lament, not a true dogma of the Holy Spirit 
(Bulgakov 2012 [1936], 40). In the words of the Council Fathers, ‘we 
believe ... in the Spirit, the holy, the lordly and life-giving one, proceeding 
forth from the Father, co-worshipped and co-glorified with Father and Son, 
the one who spoke through the prophets ... ° (Tanner 1990, 24). This 
effectively sidestepped the consubstantiality of the Holy Spirit with the 
Father and the Son. Atypically for him, Bulgakov found his key insights in 
the ‘Western’ thought of St. Augustine, whose treatise De Trinitate 
propounds the absolute personalism of the Holy Trinity, with the Father as 
‘amans’ (the loving one), the Son as ‘amatus’ (the loved one), and the Holy 
Spirit as the personification itself of this love, being ‘amor’ (love). 
Adopting the standard theological distinction between the ‘economic’ 
Trinity (the Trinity in its relation to the world), which was the major focus 
of the Apostolic Church, and the ‘immanent’ Trinity (the Trinity in itself), 
Bulgakov refocuses attention on this latter aspect, trying to understand ‘the 
three in one’ (triedinitsa) of the Holy Trinity and proffering his own insight 
that one should think ‘not three, but a triunity’, for ‘it is not a series but an 
enclosed whole’ (ne riad, no zakliuchennoe tseloe). From Augustine he 


gleaned that ‘the “perichoresis” [circumincessio] of the divine I-ness’ can 
only mean that ‘the life of this trine, triune subject is love’ (Zhizn’ ètogo 
troistvennogo, triedinogo subékta est’ liubov’). On this point, Bulgakov 
advances his own axiomization: ‘The Holy Trinity is a divine triunity which 
is exhaustive and perfect in its fullness, a triunity of interrelations which is 
trine and integral in all its definitions, without any disjunctive or 
conjunctive “and” connecting the separate hypostases’ (Bulgakov 2012 
[1936], 42, 53, 54, 56, 57). 

So what did the event of Pentecost reveal? Bulgakov demurs, stating 
almost haltingly, ‘the Pentecost is the manifestation of the tongues of fire, 
not the Fire itself’, significantly adding that ‘the Holy Spirit is, as it were, 
the transparent medium [“prozrachnaia sreda’| in and through which the 
Logos is seen’. He concludes on a measured note: ‘all of Christ’s works are 
actualized by the Holy Spirit. And conversely, the Holy Spirit does not 
actualize anything in the world which is not a work of Christ’, meaning ‘the 
Pentecost ... 1s precisely the accomplishment of the Divine-humanity’ 
(Bulgakov 2012 [1936], 172, 274, 353, 358). 


CREATION 


If there is one theme that pervades the Bulgakov corpus, from his earliest 
philosophical studies to his theological treatises, most specifically as it is 
examined in The Bride of the Lamb, it is the sophianicity of creation—the 
idea that creation bears the imprint of Divine Wisdom and carries within 
itself the seeds of progressive sophianization. One overriding question 
bedevils, as it were, Bulgakov: ‘What is the world in God and what is God 
in the world?’ In posing this question, he is ever-mindful of two related 
dangers: pantheism, in which the world drowns in the ocean of divinity, and 
an abstract cosmism, in which the world loses its connectedness with the 
divinity (Bulgakov 2002 [1945], 34). Bulgakov is averse to appealing to the 
traditional category of ‘causality’ (prichinnost’) to avoid these pitfalls, 
favouring the category of ‘creativity’ alone (Gallaher 2016). In his own 
words, ‘God’s connection with the world is creative, not causally 
mechanical = [prichinno-mekhanicheskaia|’, the first quality being 
‘personalist’, the second being ‘impersonal’ (Bulgakov 2002 [1945], 62). 


The weakness of Bulgakov’s argumentation, of course, lies in his 
reductionist understanding of causality, limiting it to the mechanical order 
of transitive activity, whereas creatio ex nihilo is action sui generis and 
essentially intransitive, creation itself being a gift of a loving Creator who 
lavishes his blessings upon the created order. Although one could agree 
with Bulgakov that the Creator is no mere cause, but a true Doer, this is no 
less a Causal Agent in traditional Scholastic terms. The key to unlocking 
the dynamics of creation lies in appreciating the mystery of donation at one 
with creation. First of all, there is the utter gratuity of the creative act. Once 
given, creation becomes an endowment that, for its part, needs to be 
received. This dynamic reveals the inherent reciprocity in gift-giving, even 
if a disparity still obtains between giver and giftee. In the very gift of 
creation there is a necessary co-presence of giver (‘Creator’) and giftee 
(‘the creature’). Between the Creative Act that gives and the act of being 
that is received a dynamic linkage is to be found, the creatural act or 
creatural Sophia truly being reflective of the Divine Act or Divine Sophia, 
thereby founding an essential ‘co-imagedness’ (so-obraznost’) between 
Divine Sophia and creatural Sophia (Bulgakov 2008 [1933], 113). Creation 
testifies to the Glory of the Creator, the action of the trihypostatic God, the 
Father being the initial cause, the Son the formative cause, and the Holy 
Spirit the accomplishing cause (Bulgakov 2012 [1936], 190; Slesinski 2017, 
chapter 10). 


ECCLESIOLOGY 


Bulgakov’s ecclesiology reaches its apex in The Bride of the Lamb, which, 
after an exposition of the dynamics of creation, is primarily dedicated to 
examining ecclesiological and eschatological questions. Not surprisingly, he 
lays out a sophiological framework for understanding the Church with 
affirmations such as ‘the Church is the fulfillment of God’s eternal plan 
concerning creation’, its ‘inner entelechy’, and ‘the Church is Sophia in 
both her aspects Divine and creaturely’, precisely being ‘Divine-humanity 
in actu’ (Bulgakov 2002 [1945], 253). Given the actuality of the Church, 
Bulgakov rightfully remarks how the Church ultimately was not founded in 
a temporal sense, but pre-existed eternally with the Godhead as an 


expression of Divine Wisdom. At the same time, the Church cannot but be 
life—grace—effecting both our salvation and the final sophianization 
(osofienie) of the created order. In this sense, Bulgakov can proudly 
proclaim ‘nihil humanum est ab Ecclesiae alienum’ (nothing human is 
foreign to the Church) or in his own direct words ‘a// humanity belongs to 
the Church’ (Bulgakov 2002 [1945], 266; Slesinski 2017, chapter 14). 

Since the Church presents herself under two aspects, Divine and 
creatural Sophia, a twofold moment of her life must govern her reality at all 
times. Bulgakov characterizes one as ‘empirical’—the Church manifesting 
herself in local communities of believers—and the other as ‘mystical’, the 
Church in her substantial unity beyond any mere conglomerate of local 
Churches. In her mystical dimension the Church is the universal Body of 
Christ and Temple of the Holy Spirit, in which there is a confluence of 
Christological and pneumatological principles constituting sobornost’, a 
community of believers united by bonds of love grounded in Truth himself. 
Expressed otherwise, Bulgakov espouses the problematic distinction 
between the phenomenal Church, that is, the visible, empirical, historical 
Church, and the noumenal Church, the Church as divine-humanity. The 
noumenal Church is ‘meta-historical’ and points to a pre-eternal, primordial 
ground (Bulgakov 2002 [1945], 271). However, in a Church Incarnate, how 
distinct can these two moments actually be? If the Church is, indeed, an 
actualization of divine-humanity, how can the phenomenal and noumenal 
manifestations of the Church not ultimately be in consonance? 

It is at this juncture that a ‘Protestantizing’ Bulgakov seems to take 
centre stage. For one, he draws a distinction between a ‘primitive 
Christianity’ (pervokhristianstvo) in the Apostolic Church, one not knowing 
a hierarchical structure, and the Apostolic Church that emerges in the 
second century with an identifiable hierarchical structure (Bulgakov 2002 
[1945], 268-9). This distinction is seemingly at odds with the testimony of 
the Acts of the Apostles and Apostolic Fathers like St. Ignatius of Antioch, 
St. Irenaeus, and St. Polycarp. Indeed Bulgakov specifically bemoans the 
‘certain hypertrophy of sacramental hierarchism’ that mars their thought 
(Bulgakov 2002 [1945], 276). In the same breath, he seems to maintain the 
position that the Church’s sacramental polity is more of jure humano than 
ex jure divino. More jolting, he dismisses as a ‘dogmatic fiction’ the 
received Catholic and Orthodox theological claim ‘that all the sacraments 
had been instituted personally and directly by Christ and that, from Him 


they had been handed down by the holy apostles and through apostolic 
succession’. Even more striking, he gives some credence to the Protestant 
distinction between ‘evangelical’ sacraments and ‘nonevangelical’ 
sacraments rejected by strains of Protestantism (Bulgakov 2002 [1945], 
273f). A further Protestantizing moment in Bulgakov is his prioritization of 
the royal priesthood of all believers over the hierarchy, clearly affirming 
that ‘the universal priesthood is the prius (the first condition) of the 
episcopate, not vice versa’ (Bulgakov 2002 [1945], 289). Here he seems not 
to grasp their inherent correlativity, the Church being essentially marked by 
both hierarchy and koinonia (sobornost’). A final ‘Protestantizing’ thesis is 
sustained by Bulgakov, namely, that bishops in a dogmatic ecumenical 
council do not proclaim truth ‘ex sese’ (of themselves), but only ‘ex 
consensus ecclesiae’ (by the consent of the Church) (Bulgakov 1988 
[1935], 28, 75; Slesinski 2017, chapter 14). 

Bulgakov also promotes a certain conciliation between Catholic and 
Orthodox perspectives. In his study, Holy Peter and John: The First Two 
Apostles, Johannine ministry exemplifies primacy in love, whereas Petrine 
ministry exemplifies primacy in authority, a priestly ministry, as it were, but 
the two are ultimately necessary complements (Bulgakov 1926). This 
thesis, though seemingly plausible, entails a false dichotomy from a 
Catholic perspective since there is an intrinsic Johannine moment in Petrine 
ministry, Petrus or the Church of Rome ‘presiding in love’ as St. Ignatius of 
Antioch makes clear in his Salutation in his epistle ‘To the Romans’ (Kleist 
1946, 80). 


ESCHATOLOGY 


If there is room for a sometimes ‘Protestantizing’ Bulgakov in ecclesiology, 
then eschatology is the domain of a thoroughly Orthodox Bulgakov. In his 
eschatological reflections, once again the accent is on the very sophianicity 
of creation which can only carry a message of hope, creation being crowned 
in a Parousia that also entails universal resurrection for the whole of 
humankind. In his owns words, ‘the universality of resurrection corresponds 
to the universal power of the Incarnation in which the Lord assumed the 
entire human nature without restriction or exclusion; and in His glorious 


resurrection all humankind is raised’ (Bulgakov 2002 [1945], 433). The 
resurrection thus also means ‘apocatastasis’, that is, the restoration of all 
human being in Christ (Gavrilyuk 2006; Zwahlen 2014). 

Of course, an intractable conflict now seems to present itself. In the light 
of hope for universal resurrection, what is the meaning and importance of 
universal judgement, a fact of dogmatic truth professed in the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed and acknowledged by Bulgakov? ‘And He will 
come again in glory to judge the living and the dead, and His reign will be 
without end’ (quoted by Bulgakov 2002 [1945], 454). But if universal 
judgement is an unequivocal manifestation of Truth in face of which all 
falsehood is abolished, is there not hope—dare it be opined?—that all may 
be ultimately saved, the image of God as a power of being remaining in all 
people until the end of time? 

Given the ontological reality of humankind, Bulgakov boldly asks 
whether an eternity of hell alongside the eternity of the heavenly kingdom 
would not be tantamount to admitting an ‘ontological failure’ on the part of 
the Creator. A vexed Bulgakov states that ‘the sophianicity of the world has 
encountered a limit to itself in the antisophianicity of hell’, which would 
raise doubts about God’s real omnipotence and wisdom. Further, he remarks 
that ‘heaven does not exist in its fullness as long as and insofar as hell 
exists’, hell itself in effect being ‘the inner limit for heaven, as it were’ 
(Bulgakov 2002 [1945], 483, 489). There is something else implicit in this 
line of inquiry. If we must accept two eternal principles, good and evil, 
heaven and hell, has Manichaeism won out over Christianity? Or could it 
not be the case, as Bulgakov suggests, that even if Satan and other evil 
doers freely chose to opt against God, do they not also enjoy an ‘ontological 
anamnesis’ of their state before their fall, meaning that an ultimate metanoia 
(i.e. change of heart) would be possible? To quote Bulgakov: ‘if one can 
speak of apocatastasis, this can be done only in the sense of ontological 
anamnesis. In the world, nothing is lost and nothing is annihilated except 
evil, which is defeated and exposed in its nonbeing by God’s power’ 
(Bulgakov 1995, 30). 

Two sympathetic readers of Bulgakov propose a different approach to 
addressing the intractable dilemma between the principle that God is love 
and wants salvation for all and the principle of freedom that at face value 
must allow for evil. One is Hans Urs von Balthasar (1905—1988), the other 
is Metropolitan Hilarion (Alfeyev) (b. 1966), who both frame the 


theologoumenon of apocatastasis in the context of a woefully needed 
‘theology of Holy Saturday’ and specifically the dogma of Christ’s 
descensus ad inferos and his preaching to those in hell and its ‘pastoral’ 
effectiveness (von Balthasar 1988, 1990, 148-8; 1995, 401-14; Alfeyev 
2009; Slesinski 2017, chapter 16). The theme of the ‘Harrowing of Hell’ 
may seem portentous, even gruesome, but if hell is indeed conquered, then 
cannot only good superabound? Ultimately it would seem that God, the 
Supreme Good, bequeaths only goodness to creation, which holds out hope 
that all creation—even the devils themselves—will one day be transformed 
in the loving embrace of the All-Provident Creator. That is Bulgakov’s 
parting theological word to us. 
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CHAPTER 29 


PHILIP BOOBBYER 


SEMYON Liudvigovich Frank (16 January 1877—10 December 1950) was a 
proponent of ‘all-unity’, who sought to overcome the polarities in modern 
thought through a universal philosophical synthesis. His writing combined 
careful argument, lucid exposition, and breadth of perspective. Zenkovsky 
judged him the ‘most outstanding’ of Russian philosophers (Zenkovsky 
1953, 853). In recent decades many of his works have been translated into 
English and German; he has also been the focus of much interest in Russia 
itself since 1991. His work was philosophical rather than theological in 
emphasis, but almost all issues pertaining to religion in general, and 
Christianity in particular, received some treatment in his writing. It was in 
emigration—he was forced into exile in 1922—that his religious ideas 
emerged in their most developed form. This chapter will focus on this later 
phase of his life. 


LIFE AND WORKS 


Frank grew up in Moscow. He was for a time a pupil at the Lazarevsky 
Institute of Oriental Languages, before his family moved to Nizhny 
Novgorod in 1891. His parents were Jewish, and Jewish culture and 
spirituality made a strong impression on him in his youth. But an exposure 
to revolutionary ideas eroded his faith, and he turned to Marxism for an 


alternative worldview. He studied law at Moscow University from 1894— 
1899, but was expelled for his revolutionary activities and only graduated 
from the University of Kazan in 1901. He was one of the so-called ‘Legal 
Marxists’. The main work of his Marxist phase was Teoriia tsennosti 
Marksa i eia znacheniia: kriticheskii etiud (Marx's Labour Theory of Value 
and its Significance: A Critical Study (1900)); but he broke with Marxism 
soon after writing it. Although he joined the Kadet Party in 1905, his 
interests became increasingly philosophical rather than political. In 1908, he 
married Tatiana Sergeevna Bartseva from Saratov; they had four children, 
the first of them, Viktor, becoming a well-known writer in emigration. A 
renewed interest in religion, prompted partly by his being a member of the 
St. Petersburg Religious-Philosophical Society, led to his conversion to 
Orthodoxy in 1912. He taught philosophy at the universities of St. 
Petersburg (1912-1917) and Saratov (1917-1921), and co-founded with 
Berdyaev a Faculty of Philosophy and Humanities at the Free Academy of 
Spiritual Culture in Moscow (1922). His first major work was his Master’s 
thesis, The Object of Knowledge (1915), much of it written during a 
research trip to Germany in 1913-1914. This was followed by his doctoral 
dissertation, The Soul of Man (1917). He also contributed to the volumes 
Problems of Idealism (1902), Landmarks (1909) and Out of the Depths 
(1918). 

Frank’s life in emigration was split between Germany (1922-1937), 
France (1938-1945), and Britain (1945-1950). In Germany, the Frank 
family lived in Berlin, where Frank worked at the short-lived Religious- 
Philosophical Academy and the Russian Academic Institute. But he fled 
Germany in 1937, after his Jewish ancestry attracted the attention of the 
authorities. In France, the family initially based itself in Paris, where Frank 
got to know leading figures in the Russian emigration and French 
philosophy. He spent the war years first on the South coast and then in the 
Isére region, where on occasions he was forced to hide from the Gestapo. At 
the end of the war, he moved to Britain to live with his daughter Natalya in 
London; but he found British intellectual life less congenial than German 
and French. It is striking that as his life situation deteriorated, he became 
increasingly productive. His early emigration publications included a work 
of apologetics, The Meaning of Life (1926), and a study of social 
philosophy, The Spiritual Foundations of Society (1930), as well as many 
articles in Russian and German. But his main works of religious philosophy, 


The Unknowable (1938)—written first in German before being published in 
Russian—God with Us (1946), The Light Shineth in Darkness (1949), and 
Reality and Man (1956), were written in his later years. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INFLUENCES AND IDEAS 


As with Berdyaev and Bulgakov, Frank’s post-Marxist thinking was shaped 
by neo-Kantian idealism; in his case Johan Gottlieb Fichte, George Simmel 
and Wilhelm Windelband were particular influences. The structures of his 
thought also owed something to Hegel (Kline 1995). Lebensphilosophie 
attracted him: his break with Marxism was in part prompted by reading 
Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra (Frank 2006); and he was subsequently 
drawn to the ideas of Henri Bergson and Wilhelm Dilthey. Spinoza and 
Goethe were major influences. Schleiermacher also interested him; he 
translated his Lectures on Religion into Russian. Most importantly, Frank 
identified himself with the Platonist stream of philosophy; indeed his life- 
work can be seen as an attempt to address contemporary philosophical 
problems with the help of neo-Platonism. Here he was much indebted to 
Plotinus and Nicholas of Cusa. He once said of the latter: ‘In a certain sense 
he is my only teacher of philosophy’ (Frank 1983, x). In his advocacy of all- 
unity, he also had much in common with Vladimir Soloviev. But although 
he praised Soloviev’s epistemological ideas in The Object of Knowledge, 
scholars are generally agreed that Soloviev’s early influence on him was 
subconscious; and he himself observed in later life that the similarities 
between his theories and Soloviev’s only became clear to him after his own 
approach had been formed (Frank 1915, 28; 1965b, xili—xiv). Over time, 
Frank’s neo-Platonism was increasingly supplemented by mystical 
theology. 

In his earlier, more ‘idealistic’ phase, Frank saw the world as a system of 
consciousness. But then through a reversal of perspective, he came to think 
of thought itself as a form of being, and material and intellectual being as 
part of a wider system of absolute being or all-unity. Ontology replaced 
epistemology as his primary philosophical interest. The Object of 
Knowledge was devoted to exploring the implications of this. Frank thought 
that as well as knowledge about being, there was knowledge as a living 


possession of being, what he called knowledge-intuition or knowledge-life. 
He understood ‘living knowledge’ to be a unity of thought and experience 
(Frank 1915, 419). This insight in various forms was present in all his 
subsequent religious thought. Nikolai Lossky classified Frank as an 
‘intuitivist’ (Lossky 1951). In Man’s Soul, Frank sought to present the soul 
or psyche in such a way as to allow for the possibility of knowledge in its 
intuitive form. In a challenge to Cartesian dualism, Kantian idealism, and 
contemporary empirical psychology, he assigned psychic life an 
intermediary sphere between the objective world and higher spiritual forces 
—moral, religious, cognitive, and aesthetic. The idea that the soul should be 
understood as a formative principle connecting higher and lower modes of 
being was reminiscent of Plotinus (Swoboda 1993, xvii). 

A helpful starting point for exploring Frank’s thought is his principles of 
logic. In The Object of Knowledge he suggested that all definitions 
presuppose an ‘other’; ‘A’ presupposes ‘non-A’, and both belong to a wider 
metalogical totality, ‘x’, which is the source of all definitions. Similarly in 
The Unknowable, he argued that all knowledge is derived from a wider, all- 
embracing reality that cannot be wholly known; the source of all knowledge 
is something unknowable. Moreover, the principle of negation, taken to its 
logical conclusion, points beyond itself to a higher transrational unity. 
Frank saw the world as full of paradoxes unresolvable at a rational level. In 
this context, it was necessary to engage in ‘transcendental thinking’—which 
he described not as objective knowledge but ‘immanent self-knowledge’. 
He called his approach ‘wise ignorance’ (docta ignorantia)—a phrase taken 
from Nicholas of Cusa—interpreting this to mean ‘antinomian knowledge’. 
He also called it ‘antinomian monodualism’, a concept he saw as pointing 
to the triadism or trinity of reality as the ultimate mystery of being. He 
rejected Hegel’s conceptualization of this theme, emphasizing that the third 
or highest stage, ‘synthesis’, was transrational and not fully expressible in 
concepts. He saw the concept of the ‘coincidence of opposites’—also 
borrowed from Nicholas of Cusa—as another way of making the same 
points (Frank 1983, 4, 28, 92, 95). 

Given these preoccupations, it is not surprising that Frank was attracted 
by apophatic strains in Christian mysticism, including the work of 
Dionysius the Areopagite. He praised negative theology for its capacity to 
transcend ordinary forms of thought (Frank 1946, 40; Obolevich 2010, 95). 
In a broader sense, he was impatient with ideas implying that God was a 


kind of object to be found in the world. He stressed that, strictly speaking, 
God could not be understood as existing in the created sense of the word 
‘existence’, even if he could be called the ‘ground’ of existence; and, 
similarly, he could not be described as morally good, although he could be 
called ‘surpassing good’ (Frank 1965b, 41, 111). Frank was here echoing 
the tendency of Dionysius to attach the term ‘hyper’ to some of the names 
of God. He was critical of Thomism for what he saw as a tendency to assign 
God a place in the universe. But he also saw a great ‘balance’ in Thomism, 
praising it for having a doctrine of the different degrees of being (Frank 
1965b, 6, 138). He rejected the medieval doctrine of substance, on the 
grounds that God was something wholly other than the world rather than its 
substance or substrate (Frank 1983, 270). He also did not see the ‘soul’ as a 
substance, immortal essence or higher principle; it was not a bearer of 
consciousness so much as a kind of organizing formative unity (Frank 
1995: 17, 149, 156). 


GOD AND MAN 


The intellectual challenge was to how to describe the relationship between 
man and God in such a way as to avoid pantheism and preserve the reality 
of human personality. The result was a doctrine of ‘panentheism’. But 
Frank did not wish to dispense altogether with the idea of God as a wholly 
transcendent other. In one formulation, he described his position as one of 
‘theism and panentheism’, which was very much in the spirit of his “both— 
and’ approach to religious questions. In his mind, God was to be understood 
as having a dual relationship with man; God existed both beyond the self or 
soul while at the same time being intimately connected to it. For Frank, 
theism was dependent on panentheism; awareness of God’s transcendence 
was dependent on his immanence. He understood human nature as having a 
dual dimension in relation to God; God was transcendent to a person as a 
self-conscious subject, while at the same time being inwardly present in the 
depths of the soul (Frank 1946, 8, 80; 1965b, 144; 1989, xxiii). 

This same ‘both—and’ element is present if we consider whether or not 
Frank’s outlook contained anything that could be likened to process 
theology. Frank distanced himself from Samuel Alexander’s idea that being 


itself was in the process of evolving; he stated that while all forms of being 
changed, the essence of being itself remained unchanged. On the other 
hand, he thought that scientific discovery was undermining the older 
mechanistic view of the universe, thus introducing the possibility of 
uncertainty and a form of freedom into the way the world was constructed. 
He was intrigued by A. N. Whitehead’s adherence to the Platonic idea that 
God acted on the world not through blind omnipotence but persuasion and 
appeal (Frank 1965b, 77, 214 n2; 1989, 109, 200; 2001a, 358). 

‘Reality’ was an important word in Frank’s vocabulary. He called 
Divinity the ‘primordial ground’ of all reality, noting at the same time that it 
could not be separated from reality. For Frank, reality was the intermediary 
sphere between man and God, including within it not just objective being in 
a material sense, but inner psychic being, ideal being, and spiritual life. The 
primordial ground (God) was only visible through the prism of this reality. 
While the primordial ground created reality outside itself, it nevertheless 
contained this reality in and through itself (Frank 1983, 224). Frank was 
wary of sophiology as a way of addressing the nature of the intermediary 
sphere. He criticized the idea of Sophia—the divine basis of what, as 
creation, was distinct from God—if taken as a metaphysical conception, in 
its abstract logical form. But he thought the ‘spirit’ of the doctrine was 
positive, if it was taken to mean the aspiration to make the world 
correspond to its essence as conceived by God (Frank 2001la, 13). He 
always believed that the separation between different parts of reality, 
primary and intermediary, could not be explained rationally; there was an 
element of transcendence, of ‘going beyond itself’, inherent in reality as 
such. For him, reality was made up of a multiplicity of human persons in 
the form of a ‘kingdom of spirits’ (Frank 1965b, 47-8; 1983, 136). 

Frank saw the human being as both a creation and an emanation of God, 
although he also observed that in view of the uncreated element in man it 
was correct to call the human spirit a product of emanation rather than 
creation. He found the idea of emanation flawed, but appealing if 
considered trans-rationally. The idea of distinguishing between God’s 
energies and his essence, associated with Palamite thought, also appealed to 
him. In religious experience, he saw people as having contact with God’s 
very essence; God’s presence, he stressed, coincided with his essence. God 
was not heard in the stillness, but was part of the stillness itself (Frank 
1946, 64; 1983, 232, 268-71). Zenkovsky charged Frank with 


‘theocosmism’, suggesting that he did not have an adequate doctrine of 
creation (Zenkovsky 1953, 872). Whether he would have been satisfied 
with Reality and Man—published posthumously, after Zenkovsky’s text 
came out—is perhaps unlikely, for in a sense all philosophies of all-unity by 
their very nature have a pantheistic tendency. But Frank was clearly seeking 
to address this problem in this final text, in particular through trying to 
articulate a doctrine of creativeness. The world, he argued, was an 
expression of God’s creativeness, rather than the result of it. It was not an 
event that took place in time; in a certain sense creation was still going on. 
Man was a co-partner in this creative process, for in creating human beings, 
God was creating creators. The history of the world was that of the struggle 
between divine creativeness and the chaos of God’s material (Frank 1965b, 
215-91). 

The Object of Knowledge contained as an appendix a history of the 
ontological proof of the existence of God. The essence of the proof, Frank 
later said, was the notion that the idea of God could not be abstractly 
separated from His reality, citing as the theory’s best exponents St. Anselm, 
Bonaventure, Nicholas of Cusa, and Malebranche (Frank 1983, 217). 
Increasingly, Frank argued for God’s existence on personalistic grounds. He 
saw every soul as a ‘monad’, ‘small universe’, and ‘image and likeness of 
God’—Leibniz was another influence here; the soul was a ‘peculiar kind of 
infinity’, having the character of a microcosm (Lossky 1951, 268; Frank 
1965b, 24; 1995, 226). The transcendence of personality pointed to God. 
The human person, to the extent that it was rooted in an unknowable reality, 
was like God in being essentially unknowable; God and the human being 
had the same nature, but in categorially different forms. The only proof of 
God’s existence, Frank argued, was the reality of personality in its fullness; 
man could as little doubt the reality of God as his own reality (Frank 1965b, 
104, 106, 149; 1989, 68). For Frank, Christianity, rather than the Old 
Testament or Greek thought, was the source of the idea of man as a person. 
He paid particular tribute to Augustine for recognizing the unique reality of 
inward personal being, although he thought Augustine over-emphasized the 
sinfulness of humanity (Frank 1946, 140; 1965b, 120). 

For Frank, belief in God contained an intimately personal dimension; 
God could only ever be ‘my God’; ‘God-with-me’ was a special kind of 
being (Frank 1983, 242, 257). There was an element of existentialism here; 
indeed, Georges Florovsky once described Frank’s thought as a variant of 


existentialism (Florovsky 1954, 146). Frank himself thought existentialism 
one-sidedly tragic and individualistic. In his mind, the essence of 
Christianity was not accessible to the individual alone but to the collective 
experience of mankind—a point implicit in the very title of God with Us. 
But he praised Kierkegaard for declaring that man’s being was more 
primary than his mental life; and he called Reality and Man an attempt to 
offer a synthesis of existential questions and Christian Platonism. In this 
same work he criticized Heidegger for promoting what he saw as an 
isolated conception of the individual. But in a letter written at the end of his 
life to the Swiss psychiatrist, Ludwig Binswanger—with whom he had an 
extensive correspondence—he welcomed signs that Heidegger was moving 
away from that. It has been argued that The Object of Knowledge should be 
considered a kind of forerunner to Heidegger’s Being and Time (Frank 
1946, 124; 1965b, 17; Boobbyer 1995, 219-20; Slesinski 1995, 212). 

If, as Frank believed, everything in the world was a sacrament, how 
could evil be explained? Frank touched frequently on this question in his 
later works. He defended the doctrine of the Fall, but in a demythologized 
form, lamenting its loss of influence during the Enlightenment; in his view, 
it was simply a rightful assertion that the world was not as it ought to have 
been (Frank 1946, 91, 100, 180, 232; 1965b, 178). Frank’s view of sin was 
shaped by his broader philosophical outlook. No sin, he thought, could be 
seen as purely individual. Since the whole of reality was immanently 
present to each person, the fall of each person was effectively the fall of the 
whole world, and conversely the fall of the world was the fall of each. But 
ascribing moral responsibility for the world’s evil to everyone was not 
equivalent to saying that each person was the cause of it. In terms of its 
ontological status, Frank argued for evil to be considered a kind of non- 
existent reality or existent non-being; evil within an individual emerged as 
his inner life became separated from its spiritual source in true being. He 
did not believe that theodicy was possible in a rationalistic form; he was 
eager to avoid justifying evil by explaining it as a means to a greater good. 
There was a dualism of fact and value in his thought here that echoed the 
neo-Kantian tradition. He saw suffering as the way back to God, in that it 
signalled a return to reality. Frank liked to quote Meister Eckhart to the 
effect that suffering was the quickest route to perfection (Frank 1983, 276— 
99; 1965b, 225; Swoboda 1995b, 285). 


Frank was dismissive of the idea, associated with Boehme and 
Schelling, and taken up by Berdyaev, that God himself emerged out of some 
kind of primary Ungrund. He warned against the re-emergence of 
gnosticism, in the form of the argument that God was not all-powerful— 
evident for example in the ideas of John Stuart Mill. He acknowledged that 
it was hard to argue that God was all-powerful from an empirical point of 
view, but insisted that to the human heart the light of the Divine Logos was 
so ‘dazzlingly bright’ that people inwardly experienced it as all-powerful 
and all-conquering (Frank 1965b, 174, 198; 1989, 101). 


CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS AND THE INNER 
EXPERIENCE OF TRUTH 


If it is possible to read much of Frank’s thought as an attempt to resolve 
fundamental issues in philosophy and religion, it is also possible to see him 
—especially in emigration—as trying to offer a credible defence of 
Christianity for a younger generation of Russians uprooted from their 
homeland. In this sense, some of Frank’s work should be seen as a 
contribution to apologetics. This is most obvious in The Meaning of Life, 
where he tried to respond to the apparent meaninglessness of life by 
suggesting that people give meaning to events by how they respond to 
them. He suggested that the very concern people felt about the lack of 
meaning in the world indicated the existence of some kind of higher 
meaning—a typical Frankian argument. Frank also made a strong case for 
the power of prayer. He wanted to counter the activist frame of mind; in his 
mind, too much busyness led to human isolation. The activity of prayer was 
the sole productive work, he suggested, insisting that a solitary hermit could 
affect the life of the whole of humanity, and that the work of prayer was 
more communal than that of the most skilful political operator. Solitary 
prayer, he said elsewhere, had salutary consequences for the whole world, 
through releasing powers of grace into it. Here he used the term 
‘deification’: ‘Inner “deification” ... invisibly pours down on all other 
people, having a healing saving effect’ (Frank 1989, 120; 2010, 84-5, 93, 
96). 


God with Us and The Light Shineth in Darkness, books with many 
Biblical references, were also works of apologetics. In the former, Frank 
insisted that certain, immediate knowledge of God was possible because of 
the immanent presence of God within man—traditional Christian doctrines 
he defended on the grounds of their accord with inner experience. For 
example, he condemned the doctrine of the literal infallibility of Scripture 
as a form of idolatry, but defended the teachings of Scripture as validated 
by experience. He was not dismissive of doctrinal truth, but sought to 
ground its authority in the nature of reality itself. His understanding of 
Revelation reflected his epistemology; Revelation, he thought, was 
knowledge of reality not through mental possession of reality, but through 
the presence of reality itself. God was Truth itself; and Truth—a form of 
being coinciding with perfection and light—was not something to be found 
in the external world. He saw the idea of the Holy Spirit as a way of giving 
expression to inner religious experience; the Holy Spirit was nothing but the 
revelation of the power of God as immanent in the soul. He rejected as anti- 
religious the idea of hell as an eternity of torment, while emphasizing the 
tragic reality of sin and guilt and man’s need for redemption. He took the 
view that God’s Providence ruled the world in a way that was ‘mysteriously 
evident’ to the human heart (Frank 1946, 27, 134, 203, 256; 1989, 49). 

Frank also thought the atonement could be understood at the experiential 
level. He rejected as primitive juridical interpretations of the atonement, 
stressing the idea that the innocent should be punished instead of the guilty. 
He also condemned as futile and blasphemous attempts to explain the 
atonement in a purely rational way. But he thought that there was a higher 
meaning in the idea of vicarious sacrifice. Since sin was ultimately a 
collective thing, all men were guilty for mankind’s general sinfulness and 
bore responsibility for it. Through sacrificial love people often had 
experience of taking upon themselves the sins of others, thereby through 
their own voluntary suffering contributing to the world’s salvation. 
Furthermore, the moral sensitivity of individuals grew in inverse proportion 
to their sinfulness. All this held clues to understanding the Cross; in his 
death Christ as one truly innocent took upon Himself the sins of others in 
order to redeem them, performing a sacrificial act covering the past as well 
as the future. Gethsemane and the Cross involved God taking upon Himself 
the whole of the world’s suffering. Personal suffering had a wider purpose. 
Frank thought that it was only as ‘my suffering’ that suffering acquired 


meaning, and that each person’s suffering was in some way a suffering for 
universal sin, for sin as such (Frank 1946, 118, 197—209, 249; 1983, 295— 
7). 

A possible criticism of Frank is that he made insufficient distinction 
between truths revealed by God and accepted on authority, and truths 
revealed to inner experience. Another is that he exaggerated the common 
ground between his ideas and those of the Eastern Orthodox Fathers. For 
example, it has been suggested that the thrust of his thought on the subject 
of ‘Godmanhood’ was educative rather than salvific; in testifying to an 
already-existing divine-human ground in human existence, he failed to 
stress that Christ’s unique redeeming power came from the union within his 
own person of divine and human natures (Swoboda 1995a, 238, 244; see 
also Copleston 1988, 68-9). It is true that Frank tended to stress the 
similarities between Christ and man rather than the differences. 
Furthermore, his thinking about religion was ultimately shaped more by 
philosophy than theology. But his heterodoxy should not be exaggerated. 
He declared that Jesus was the only begotten Son of God, in whom resided 
the entire fullness of Divinity, observing that his entire intellectual 
development had led him to accept Christ’s revelation as Absolute Truth 
(Frank 1989, xix, 40; 2010, 79). He endorsed the Chalcedonian 
interpretation of Christ’s two natures (Frank 1965b, 140; 2010, 101). In his 
mind, a decisive passage in the New Testament was John 14, 7—11, in which 
Jesus concluded with the words: ‘I and my Father are one’. He had a 
particular love of St. John’s Gospel and the Johannine epistles. This perhaps 
reflected the fact that at times he seems to have thought of Christ more in 
experiential terms than as a historical figure. But he did not doubt the 
historical Jesus and the message of his revelation in history. Rather, he saw 
the historical and the experiential as working to complement one another: to 
recognize the divinity of Christ was the same thing as spiritually to 
experience the self-evident light of absolute Truth proceeding from him 
(Frank 1946, 118). 

It is clear that Frank’s inner life and experience was discreetly present in 
much of his thought. He prefaced God with Us by saying that the book was 
an attempt to say what he had learned from inner experience as well as what 
he regarded as the truth; it could be regarded as a personal confession to 
those who were akin to him in spirit. Elsewhere, he stressed that his 
understanding of suffering had been partly shaped by his own experience. 


More generally there was a serious-minded, contemplative mood to some of 
his writing that had its roots in his temperament. In this sense, Frank’s 
religious thought should be seen not only as a response to contemporary 
debates, but also as an attempt to give expression to his own inner life. 
More generally, his concern to describe the character of inner experience 
meant he was drawn to aspects of phenomenology. He was impressed with 
the ‘radical empiricism’ of Edmund Husserl and William James, even while 
disputing the latter’s pragmatism. It is also not a surprise to find he liked 
Rudolf Otto’s writings; he spoke positively of the idea of the ‘numinous’— 
Otto’s word for the reality called God—although he thought it too vague to 
be philosophically valuable (Frank 1946, 11; 1965b, 90; 1983, 210; 
Boobbyer 1995, 173). 


ECUMENISM AND THE CHURCH 


Frank’s religion was ecumenical in character. But he remained loyal to the 
Moscow Patriarchate in emigration, in spite of concerns about its 
compromises with the Soviet regime; when he died it was the Orthodox 
priest, Father Anthony Bloom, who gave him his last rites. On the 
controversial issue of Rome’s insertion of the Filioque clause into the 
Nicene Creed, he adopted a conciliatory stance. For explaining the 
procession of the Holy Spirit, he was attracted by the formulation ‘from the 
Father through the Son’, recommended by some Orthodox thinkers (and 
originating with Gregory of Nyssa); he thought this more precise than the 
Catholic version, while suggesting that in a very real sense it coincided with 
it. He wrote approvingly of some aspects of Calvinism and Lutheranism, 
but thought that both Calvin and Luther denied the reality of human 
freedom. In the late 1940s, he opposed his son Victor’s decision to convert 
to Catholicism, but this was probably more a matter of concern for his son’s 
motives than for doctrinal reasons. Henri de Lubac’s Catholicism (1938) 
impressed him for its explanation of the incarnation. For a time he was 
involved in the ‘Hochkirke Vereinigung’ movement in Germany, led from 
1929 by Friedrich Heiler from the University of Marburg. The ecumenical 
movement itself appealed to him, especially the current of it associated with 
the ‘Life and Work’ meetings that took place in Stockholm. In his view, the 


finest moments in Christianity were those associated with movements for 
moral and spiritual renewal within the Church like monasticism, the 
Cluniac reform, Franciscanism, post-Reformation Catholicism and Russian 
starchestvo (Frank 1946, 214; 1965b, 136; 1983, 73; 2001b, 350). 

According to Frank, the Church had a dual form—reflecting the dual 
form of human nature itself: it had an exterior empirical manifestation, and 
an interior mystical form, the latter of which informed and shaped the 
former (Frank 1946, 246-50). In this the Church was like society itself, 
having an external form, obshchestvennost’, and an inner spiritual unity, 
sobornost’. The mystical dimension of the Church he also called a 
‘primordial spiritual organism’, or ‘Godmanhood’, by which he meant the 
‘merging of human souls in God’. In his mind, the Church could also be 
understood in a third socio-philosophical sense to mean any unity of human 
life grounded in faith; the family, the state and professional collectives 
involving some kind of esprit de corps were all churches in this broader 
sense. Although Frank believed that each person had a unique path to God, 
he argued for the ‘unisubstantiality’ of human nature. This led him into 
supporting the dogma of universal priesthood. He did not mean that 
churches should not have priests; rather that priesthood should not be 
founded on the idea that there was a qualitative moral difference between 
priests and laity. He described clericalism as one of the most fatal errors in 
Christianity, and rejected on principle the idea of infallible religious 
authority (Frank 1946, 111; 1987, 54-87, 106—9; 1989, 115, 142). 

Frank found much to admire in non-Christian traditions. As with many 
of his contemporaries, his religious ideas can be seen as a response to the 
emergence of an interconnected world in which different faith communities 
lived side by side. He liked Jewish and Islamic mysticism for their 
monotheism and preservation of the difference between God and man, 
specifically the Kabbalah and Arab and Persian traditions; he particularly 
admired the Persian Sufi teacher, al Hussayn ibn-Mansur al-Hallaj. He 
retrospectively praised Judaism for being a natural prelude to his 
Christianity, but at the time of his conversion and later in life he suggested 
that its future-oriented nature meant it had a tendency to become abstracted 
from living spirituality (Boobbyer 1995, 76). He was also drawn to 
philosophical Hinduism, as represented by The Upanishads, while rejecting 
Hinduism’s tendency to submerge the individual in God. He insisted that 
there was much similarity between high religious experience across the 


faiths, and in the religious pronouncements of philosophers, thus indicating 
that religious knowledge and experience should not be considered 
subjective (Frank 1946, 106; 1965b, 42). 


FRANK’S CHRISTIAN HUMANISM: ETHICS, 
POLITICS, HISTORY 


Frank’s ethics, which have been described as a form of ‘expressivist 
humanism’ (Swoboda 2010), were shaped by his experience in the 
revolutionary movement. He found the milieu of Social Democracy stifling; 
Nietzsche’s original appeal had been that he legitimized Frank’s desire to 
follow his own inclinations. Forever after that, he was wary of ethical 
perspectives that stressed external obligation over internal conviction. He 
saw the soul as containing two different centres, sensuous-emotional and 
supra-sensuous volitional, alongside a third directing principle which he 
called ‘ideally rational or spiritual’. Self-overcoming in terms of obedience 
to this higher principle did not involve enslavement from the outside, 
because this principle acted through the centre of the soul itself and was 
therefore experienced as free action; necessity and freedom were one and 
the same. Man realized his freedom or self-determination only insofar as he 
served divine truth (Frank 1987, 127-8; 1995, 166-7). He subsequently 
found in Pascal’s ‘order of the heart’ an appealing formulation of the 
Christian ethic. Although he praised Kant’s discovery of the categorical 
imperative, he contrasted Kant’s ethics with Christian morality, believing 
that the former turned morality into abstract principles, whereas the latter 
was suited to human nature and led to personal wholeness. In his view 
Christ’s commandments were directed not at actions, but at the inner order 
from which actions issued; Christ’s teaching was not a law of behaviour so 
much as a law of inner being. Although wary of abstract moralism, he did 
not mean to embrace relativism. He thought the world gained its order from 
a kind of ‘primordial ontological ground’ protecting it against destruction; 
there was a ‘natural law’, rooted in God’s authority, which people had a 
moral duty to obey, even if the natural law did not coincide with a concrete 
set of principles or an unchanging order of life. He saw natural law as a 


kind of compromise between antagonistic principles, in particular freedom 
and solidarity (Frank 1924, 97; 1989, 133-4, 172-3). 

Frank’s active involvement in politics ceased after the 1905 revolution. 
But he always retained an interest in political questions, and here, as in the 
sphere of philosophy, his thinking over time was increasingly affected by 
ethics and religion. In 1909, he contributed a trenchant article to 
Landmarks, warning of the dangers of utopianism. He portrayed the 
revolutionary creed as a nihilistic religion and the revolutionaries 
themselves as secular monks determined to declare war on the world from 
their own monasteries. He proposed as an alternative ‘religious 
humanism’—a concept that was to crop up in his thought repeatedly in 
subsequent decades. Frank thought the Renaissance and Reformation had 
promoted the idea of man at the expense of God; events like the rise of 
Bolshevism and the Second World War were outcomes of this process. 
What was needed instead, he thought, was a combination of principles, a 
Christian humanism. This was a tradition he found expressed in Nicholas of 
Cusa, Erasmus, Thomas More, the German and Dutch mysticism of the 
14th and 15th centuries and Francis de Sales, and in Russia Tikhon of 
Zadonsk and Vladimir Soloviev. Had this movement been a success, he 
suggested, there would have been no reason for the rupture between 
Christianity and non-religious humanism (Frank 1965b, 125; 1994, 2001a, 
30). 

In his writings on the events of 1917, Frank stressed ethical questions. 
Following the February revolution—which he welcomed—he argued that 
the real division in politics was not between Left and Right, but between 
proponents of class war and moral relativism and those who held to firm 
moral principles. In practice that meant suggesting that moderate socialists 
might have more in common with liberals than the Bolsheviks: a liberal- 
socialist alliance on the basis of common values was the way forward. True 
democracy, he insisted, could only be founded on a religious ideal of people 
power, associated with a disinterested service of higher truth, rather than on 
materialism. In his contribution to Out of the Depths, he sought to explain 
why moderate political forces had failed to triumph in Russia. He argued 
that Russian conservatism had lost touch with its spiritual roots and been 
drawn into using the same mechanistic means of outer violence as the 
revolutionaries, while he saw Russian liberalism as lacking a positive, 
spiritual worldview. Frank’s political philosophy at the time was what he 


called ‘liberal conservatism’, a doctrine owing much to his close friend Petr 
Struve (Frank 1956; 1986, 226—9; 2001b, 211). 

The ethics Franks adhered to in 1917 were also central to his thinking 
about the early Cold War. In the late 1940s, he argued that Christians 
needed to become more flexible about whom they worked with in the face 
of the challenge of Soviet communism; they should consider building 
bridges with non-believing politicians on the secular Left who yet held to 
firm moral principles. He thought the differences between faith and atheism 
were sometimes exaggerated; they often amounted to little more than the 
differences between a broad and a narrow outlook. He stressed the fact that 
some non-believers were in practice believers by the way they behaved—a 
prefiguring of the kind of ‘unconscious Christians’ argument associated 
with Karl Rahner; indeed, Frank at one point talked of ‘unconscious’ belief. 
He thought that whoever searched in his heart for Truth was in actual fact 
seeking Christ (Frank 1946, 42, 51-4, 216). 

The search for a spiritual basis to humanism was central to Frank’s 
social philosophy. In keeping with his wider social philosophy, he saw 
individuals as acquiring their identity from their relationship with others, 
with society as a whole, and with God. No ‘I’ was possible without a 
‘Thov’; and indeed the ‘I-Thow’ relationship was a distinctive ‘primordial’ 
kind of being. An encounter between ‘I’ and ‘Thou’ involved the awakening 
in both of a primordial unity. Frank thought modern conceptions of human 
rights failed to acknowledge this unity; it was a mistake to talk of every 
person having his own inviolable and fixed sphere of rights. More deeply, 
Frank argued that a relationship with God, immanently present to the inner 
life of each person, was the deepest form of ‘I-Thou’ relationship. Here 
Frank’s personalism overlapped with the ideas of Martin Buber, Ferdinand 
Ebner, and Max Scheler—all of whom were cited in The Unknowable. 
Frank described reality itself as a kind of ‘thou’, which came to people in 
the form of a gift. Similarly, Frank identified the ‘I-We’ relationship as 
central to all social relationships, although he also saw ‘We’ as more 
primary than ‘T (Frank 1965b, 70; 1983, 44, 141, 149; 1987, 127-8). 

Influenced by Struve, Frank came to see himself as a realist in politics, 
but he sought a ‘Realpolitik’ grounded not in tactical considerations but a 
religious-moral understanding of the world. During the Second World War 
he emphasized that love needed to be central to any realistic politics, and 
that the true victor in the war would be the one first to forgive. This 


religious realism was given its most mature expression in The Light Shineth 
in Darkness, a work written initially at the beginning of the war, but 
rewritten afterwards. Here Frank restated his enduring opposition to utopian 
politics, arguing for man’s dual-nature and the need to combine an 
aspiration for change with realism about the world. Like Reinhold Niebuhr 
across the Atlantic, Frank talked of ‘Christian realism’, by which he meant 
a political philosophy that combined a vision for social and political change 
with a consciousness of the world’s fallen nature. He had in mind an active 
principle, the working of a ‘knight of the Holy Spirit’ towards an ideal. The 
‘politics of love’ was another formulation he proposed. He thought a 
spiritual renaissance in Europe was needed. He was never a pacifist—he 
strongly disputed Tolstoy’s version of non-violence; his defence of the use 
of force in some circumstances meant that he can be seen as promoting a 
form of just war theory. But while endorsing force, Frank insisted that 
hatred was never permissible. ‘Moral tact’ was needed in order to make 
wise decisions. In early emigration he distanced himself from the 
philosophy of Ivan Il’ in—one of the ideologues of the White Movement. 
He can be seen as a gradualist, promoting a kind of inspired pragmatism 
(Frank 1989, 149, 179-80, 235-6; Boobbyer 2016). 

According to Frank, utopianism’s error was that it transferred the 
function of salvation to the law. He opposed the idea that God’s kingdom 
could be fully established within the confines of human history; God’s 
creative spirit was at work in history, but his kingdom could not be 
perfectly realized in the world as constituted. But he endorsed Franz 
Baader’s idea that, were people able to look at events in a deeper way, the 
whole of history would become visible as sacred history. Although insisting 
that history was not predetermined to progress in a positive direction, he 
thought of it as a ‘divine-human process’ involving the incarnation in 
history of the light of Christ’s truth or the continuous action of the Holy 
Spirit; at one level God’s truth had already been established, while it was 
necessary to strive after it in another. God’s involvement in the ascent of 
cosmic being to perfection was a guarantee of final victory (Frank 1965b, 
223, 226; 1989, 209-10; 2010, 86). In his mind, the good news of Jesus 
Christ involved two salvational works of God: an invisible salvation at the 
ontological level of the individual soul and the world as a whole; and a final 
conclusive salvation involving the end of the world’s being and its 
replacement by ‘blissful transfiguration, super-worldly, deified being’. He 


insisted that Christianity, unlike Platonism, required for its completion 
resurrection in the flesh; indeed, he praised Soloviev for overcoming Plato’s 
dualism by including the empirical world within the ideal realm (Frank 
1946, 228; 1989, 82-4; 2001a, 10). 


CONCLUSION 


Frank had a cosmic vision, which was in turn combined with an element of 
mysticism. In this respect, it is not surprising that he has been compared 
with Teilhard de Chardin (Allchin 1965, x). The main intellectual influences 
on him were more European than Russian. He did not share the apocalyptic 
or eschatological outlook that was typical of some Russian thinkers of his 
time (Frank 1965a, 16). But he was like many of his Russian 
contemporaries in his emphasis on the experiential dimension of faith. He 
saw philosophy and theology as divided not by a commitment to objective 
truth on the one hand and blind faith on the other, but by the contrasting 
spheres of general revelation and concrete positive revelation—a difference 
which in experience was overcome by speculative religious experience, as 
exemplified in some of the Church fathers and mystics. The final truth, he 
argued, lay in a ‘transrational antinomian synthesis’ between the two. Even 
while insisting that he was first and foremost a philosopher, rather than a 
religious thinker, it is clear that he aspired to a similar unity (Frank 1983, x, 
237). 
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CHAPTER 30 


MARTIN BEISSWENGER 


AMONG the thinkers of the Russian religious Renaissance of the early 
twentieth century, the life and ideas of Lev Platonovich Karsavin (1882- 
1952) were unusual. By family background Karsavin belonged to the 
artistic circles at the tsarist court in St. Petersburg. By education and 
original profession he was a historian of the Western Middle Ages. Unlike 
other Russian religious thinkers, in his youth Karsavin did not engage in 
radical leftist politics. Although interested in religiosity as a historian, only 
during the revolution of 1917 did he turn towards religious philosophy 
proper. Among the intelligentsia, he gained notoriety for publishing an 
erotically charged philosophical treatise that contained echoes of his 
adulterous affair with a young student. Karsavin’s philosophy of ‘all-unity’ 
(vseedinstvo) 1s unique, too, as it owes as much to the Russian philosophical 
tradition of Vladimir Soloviev as to philosophers and theologians of the 
Western Middle Ages, most prominently Nicholas of Cusa. 

Karsavin’s intellectual development has often been described as an 
alternation between being a historian and a philosopher (Khoruzhiu 2004, 
269-70). This chapter attempts to modify this interpretation, arguing that 
already as a historian Karsavin was implicitly a religious philosopher and 
that the study of religious philosophy and history were for Karsavin 
conceptually intertwined. Karsavin’s thought developed around the notions 
of theophany and theosis, where the divine revealed itself in history and 
history moved towards divinization. 


RELIGIOSITY AND REVOLUTION 


Lev Karsavin was born in 1882 in St. Petersburg into the family of Platon 
Karsavin, a dancer at Petipa’s ballet troupe, and Anna Karsavina, allegedly 
a distant relative of the Slavophile Aleksei Khomiakov. Whereas his 
younger sister, the famous ballerina Tamara Karsavina, followed in the 
footsteps of her father, Lev appears to have inherited the spirituality of his 
mother (Karsavina 1931, 108). 

In 1901 Karsavin enrolled in the historical-philological faculty of St. 
Petersburg University, where he became one of the most talented students 
of the prominent medievalist I. M. Grevs. Karsavin specialized in the 
history of Western Europe, studying the fifth-century Gallo-Roman 
aristocrat and bishop Sidonius Apollinaris, an important figure in the 
transition from late Roman antiquity to the early Middle Ages (e.g. 
Karsavin 1908). For his further studies he switched to the history of 
Medieval Italian religiosity and in 1913 defended his Master’s thesis, 
Essays on Religious Life in Italy in the XII-XIII Centuries. His thesis, based 
on profound archival research in European archives, earned Karsavin 
professional acclaim. Already in this work Karsavin formulated one of his 
central precepts: the unity of ‘religious life’. Although religiosity 
manifested itself in different forms, from heretics of all kinds to the 
orthodox views of the Catholic Church, Karsavin claimed that together they 
constituted a ‘common religious fund’ (obshchii religioznyi fond). All 
religious movements, in his view, partook equally in the unprecedented 
religious revival of the late twelfth and early thirteenth century (Karsavin 
1912, XVIII). 

While in his earlier research Karsavin followed in the footsteps of his 
teacher, his doctoral dissertation, The Foundations of Medieval Religiosity 
in the XII-XII Centuries, Primarily in Italy (1916), revealed an innovative 
methodological approach. This work has recently even been considered the 
first ‘culturological’ study in Russian scholarship, comparable in its holistic 
and anthropological approach to the later work of the French Annales 
school, with its history of mentalities and total history (Iastrebitskaia 2001). 
In his ambitious dissertation Karsavin tried to determine the particular 
features of a given culture through its religiosity and ‘typical’ religious 
figures, bringing together the general and the individual. He argued that the 


common religious fund ‘exists in every member of a given group’, and 
under certain circumstances reveals itself in his ‘characteristic religious 
reactions’, or ‘the totality of his religious experiences’ (Karsavin 1997b, 
29). 

To get a sense of this ‘fund’ that characterized every epoch it was 
necessary to study the ‘average person’ (srednii chelovek), who never 
existed empirically, yet methodologically corresponded to concepts such as 
‘man of the Renaissance’ or ‘the Humanist’ (Karsavin 1997b, 29). Karsavin 
claimed that although ‘the average person’ was embodied in every real 
representative of the group, it was the most prominent persons, such as the 
clergy or educated lay people, who allowed study of these features with 
particular clarity (Karsavin 1997b, 30, 40). Among Karsavin’s most often 
quoted representatives of medieval religious life were St. Francis of Assisi 
and his followers, such as Angela of Foligno, but also Bernard of Clairvaux 
and Bonaventure, to name only a few. 

Karsavin’s scholarship was well acclaimed and promised a successful 
academic career. Already then he was teaching in various institutions of 
higher education in St. Petersburg, including the Bestuzhev Courses and 
Petrograd University. Yet, his interest in religious history was more than 
just a professional choice; it also satisfied a personal quest for spirituality, 
as Karsavin confessed in 1908 in a letter to his adviser: ‘I’m pleased that I 
took up religious history: this perfectly fits my character, as I feel inside 
myself religious inclinations and sometimes indulge in sceptical mysticism’ 
(lastrebitskaia 1994, 48-9). It is no surprise then that before the First World 
War Karsavin had already participated in the activities of the St. Petersburg 
Religious-Philosophical Society. 

His evolution from the primarily academic study of religion towards the 
experience of religion manifested itself in his translation of the Italian 
mystic Angela of Foligno’s Revelations of the Blessed Angela, undertaken 
in 1917 and published in 1918. As Karsavin later confessed, this translation, 
‘more than anything else introduced me into the world of religious life and 
Christian metaphysics’ (Lasinskas 2011, 115). 

In Angela’s mystical Revelations Karsavin discovered two ideas that 
would become central elements of his own later philosophical writings: the 
emphasis on the perfection of the Trinity and the celebration of ‘Love’ as 
the perfect way to experience Divinity. In her mystical experience, Karsavin 
explained, Angela’s soul ‘encountered [...] the Holy Trinity and herself in 


its midst’ (Karsavin 1997a, 113). Angela’s mystical experience was the 
experience of love both towards God and the world, ‘the comprehension of 
some dual-unity’ that ‘opened up to her in the analysis of humility and love’ 
(Karsavin 1997a, 115, 128). There is no doubt that Karsavin strongly fell 
under the spell of Angela’s writing and her mystical experience of God and 
that he considered his translation a step towards his identification with the 
medieval mystic. He called himself one ‘of the sons of the great and holy 
mother Angela’ and ended his introduction with the words ‘Sancta 
Angelica, ora pro nobis!’ (Karsavin 1997a, 131). 

The Russian Revolution added particular urgency to Karsavin’s religious 
search and had a crucial impact on his life and ideas. His religious 
sentiments now became public, part of a broader religious ‘awakening’ 
among members of the local intelligentsia, as the sociologist Pitirim 
Sorokin, a close observer, later recalled: ‘Intellectuals and students, 
previously atheistical to a degree, now became religious. Professors Losky 
[N.O. Losskii], [I. M.] Grevs, Karsavin, and others, began to preach in the 
churches, a thing never heard of before’ (Sorokin 1950, 272). In early 1918, 
Karsavin was a founding member of the Brotherhood of St. Sophia and in 
1920 he became one of the founders of the Petrograd Theological Institute 
(the former Theological Academy), where he taught a course on the 
‘Foundations of Christianity’ (Khoruzhii 2012a, 471). 

Yet together with religious enthusiasm the revolution also raised difficult 
moral and political questions. In particular, after the Bolshevik takeover 
Karsavin was confronted with profound moral choices: Could one ‘accept’ 
the revolution? Or should it be resisted, perhaps even by force? Could 
revolutionary violence be justified by the revolution’s benevolent effects in 
a distant future? In an essay published only posthumously Karsavin rejected 
the view that for the sake of the revolution and a bright future public 
morality could be separated from personal morality. He categorically 
rejected violence (even for beneficial goals) and insisted that only religion 
can serve as the foundation of absolute morality and moral obligations 
(Karsavin 1993f). 

Karsavin’s attitude to the new Bolshevik regime, however, was 
ambiguous. On the one hand, he deemed the Bolsheviks ‘highly ignorant’, 
‘uneducated’, exhibiting ‘despotism and _ fanatical intolerance’, 
‘unscrupulousness’, ‘slyness’ and ‘falsity’. On the other hand, however, he 
found them the only force able to ‘preserve Russian statehood and culture’. 


Despite their communist ideology they were expressing certain ‘elemental 
strivings of the Russian people’ and realizing ‘the pursuit of social 
reconstruction and even social truth, the instincts of statehood and great 
power aspirations’. Unconsciously the Bolsheviks gave voice ‘to certain 
basic religious ideals and quests of the Russian people’ (Karsavin 1993a, 
307-10). 

In his assessment of the Russian Revolution, Karsavin may have been 
inspired by the writings of Joseph de Maistre, whose Considerations on 
France he studied during the revolutionary period (Karsavin 1989, 95—100). 
Just like de Maistre, Karsavin attempted to ground his moral considerations 
on religion rather than rationalism. In two dense essays written at that time, 
Karsavin explored the issue of morality, moral action and the problem of 
free will, criticizing and rejecting central concepts of the Western 
Enlightenment tradition, which he saw embodied primarily in the writings 
of David Hume and Immanuel Kant. 

Karsavin’s ‘On Good and Evil’ is essentially a critique of the Kantian 
categorical imperative as overly formal and insufficiently related to the 
absolute. Evil, Karsavin argued, does not exist by itself, only good exists. 
What is perceived in the empirical world as evil is in fact insufficiently, 
incompletely realized absolute good, for lack of human effort (Karsavin 
1994e, 270). 

In ‘On freedom’ he criticized Hume’s and Kant’s ideas of causation, 
arguing that they turn human actions into unconnected and isolated rational 
decisions. In his view, however, the human soul experienced events and 
actions as a continuous process, where past, present, and future are 
‘intuitively’ perceived and cannot be neatly and mechanically distinguished. 
The human soul, Karsavin insisted, consists of both will and reason and 
these cannot be divided. Moreover, Karsavin claimed, human spiritual life 
is not, as Kant argued, separated into the noumenal and phenomenal 
spheres. There is no gap between the two spheres and the empirical 
continuously transcends into the all-united (vseedinoe) (Karsavin’s term for 
the Kantian noumenon) (Karsavin 1994f, 235). 


METAPHYSICS OF ALL-UNITY 


Further developing his metaphysics of all-unity, in 1922 Karsavin published 
Noctes Petropolitanae, a philosophical treatise on metaphysical (and 
physical) love. Not least because Karsavin discussed his views on divine 
love next to and intertwined with more mundane forms of love, including 
allusions to a love affair with one of his female students, this work acquired 
notoriety among the Russian literati. 

Noctes Petropolitanae, Karsavin’s first truly philosophical work, is an 
examination of the basic foundations of Christian teachings on the Deity. 
Further elaborating Angela’s meditations on ‘Love’, Karsavin celebrates it 
as the one principle that allows for unification of human beings among each 
other and, at the same time, with God. The experience of love, in Karsavin’s 
view, is the experience of all-unity. Love, he claimed, allows one to ‘reach 
the threshold of infinity’ and, using the words of Angela of Foligno, to see 
oneself ‘right in the middle of the Holy Trinity’ (Karsavin 1994d, 109, 170). 

Just as the two lovers partake in the divine all-unity, so mankind as a 
whole represents the hierarchical form of all-unity, ‘a hierarchically built 
unity of multiplicity: it realizes itself in the multiple mutual 
complementation of individual units, in an original combination’ of states 
and nations, that is, “‘multi-unities’, ‘unions of love’ (soiuzy liubvi), as 
Karsavin called them (Karsavin 1994d, 135). Yet mankind’s ‘unity of 
multiplicity’ is merely a mirror image of the most fundamental unity in 
diversity—that of God in His three hypostases, where in a ‘dual-unity’ 
‘God-Father surrenders himself entirely to the Son and entirely accepts the 
Son, who is surrendering himself to the Father’. ‘Love is the third 
hypostasis, re-establishing Divine unity, as multi-unity, as tri-unity of the 
hypostatic life’. This is why, Karsavin argued, the Catholic Church’s 
doctrine that the third hypostasis proceeds from both the father and the son 
(‘filioque’) is so fateful: it causes the ‘depreciation of the hypostasis of the 
Holy Spirit’, the negation of Christ’s divinity, precluding man’s divinization 
(Karsavin 1994d, 165, 166, 168). 

More controversially, Karsavin also proclaimed that because of divine 
love’s dual-united character, love among human beings can never only be 
purely spiritual. The two lovers desire and possess each other, and only ‘in 
the carnal fusion is the deep and full mutual penetration of the souls’ 
accomplished. In this act ‘spirituality and corporality are unified, a new and 
genuine body in Christ and in the Church is created, repeating the 
embodiment of the Logos in His Bride’ (Karsavin 1994d, 110). 


Noctes Petropolitanae is Karsavin’s first systematic elaboration on the 
Trinity as the foundation of, and model for, the relation between human 
beings among each other and with God. In its formal and stylistic aspects 
(the ‘author’ of the text enters in intimate conversation with ‘Love’) it 
echoes more general tendencies of Russian symbolist writings, the so-called 
‘life-creation’ (zhiznetvorchestvo), where the borders between life and 
literature are consciously transcended, where life turns into literature and 
literature shapes life. Karsavin’s ‘life-creation’ manifested itself in the 
imitation of (and self-stylization after) one of the medieval writers and 
mystics that he studied and analysed earlier, particularly in his Saligia, or a 
Thoroughly Brief and Soul-Enhancing Meditation on God, the World, Man, 
Evil, and the Seven Deadly Sins (1919), stylistically fashioned as a 
medieval tractatus (Karsavin 1994h). In its religious interpretation of carnal 
love, Karsavin echoes the writings of Vasily Rozanov, whereas in his 
worshipping of ‘Love’ we can see parallels to the veneration of ‘Sophia’ or 
the ‘Beautiful Lady’ among other symbolist artists and philosophers, such 
as Vladimir Soloviev or Aleksandr Blok. 

Noctes Petropolitanae allowed Karsavin to elaborate his idea of ‘all- 
unity’ into a philosophical concept based on his interpretation of the Holy 
Trinity. In his Philosophy of History, written at the same time, but 
completed and published only in 1923 in exile in Berlin, he attempted to 
utilize the concept of ‘all-unity’ as a tool for proper understanding of 
history. Philosophy of History is a critique of positivistic history, which saw 
the historical process merely as chains of causation. Karsavin argued 
instead for a non-linear and more dynamic understanding of the evolution 
of time in history, where history presented itself as ‘unity in diversity’, both 
in a synchronic and diachronic perspective. He emphasized that ‘all-unity’ 
allowed the historian not only to grasp the essence and direction of the 
historical process, but to understand it as spatial and temporal totality. 

History manifested itself, as Karsavin had shown in his earlier work on 
medieval religiosity, in individual religious cultures. And these religious 
cultures, Karsavin now claimed, are a ‘theophany, the revelation of the 
Absolute (in Itself unattainable) in the relative (nonexistent without and 
beyond It)’ (Karsavin 1993a, 168). And here lies the ultimate conceptual 
foundation of Karsavin’s historiosophy, the expression of the entanglement 
between history and religion: History properly studied, that is, studied in 
‘individual cultures’, each defined and determined by a particular attitude to 


the absolute, can bring the historian closer to the revelation and cognition of 
the Absolute (i.e. the Divine). In other words, historical study is theophany. 
And the more historical collective persons that the historian studies, the 
closer he approaches this theophany. Ultimately, Karsavin implied, one 
would need a total knowledge of all historical collectives that ever existed, 
from the earliest times and on a global scale. Thus, Karsavin the historian 
was at the same time a searcher for God, whereas Karsavin the religious 
philosopher, sharpening and systematizing his understanding of all-unity 
and its personal manifestations, was perfecting the tools for Karsavin the 
historian. 

Applying the concept of all-unity to history, Karsavin described the 
individual historical subject (or person) as an inseparable component of 
higher collective entities (such as cultures or nations). These are 
inconceivable beyond and outside the individual, yet each individual 
contains them merely in an imperfect and incomplete manner. Karsavin 
here uses the terms ‘contracted’ (stiazhenno) and ‘state of potentiality’ 
(possest), the second being a Latin word devised by Nicholas of Cusa 
(Karsavin 1993a, 43, 49). However, Karsavin cautioned, it would be wrong 
to ascribe to these persons increasing or decreasing value, depending on 
their hierarchical position. After all, neither of these persons (collective or 
individual) can or does exist without or beyond the other one (Karsavin 
1993a, 147-8). Ultimately, all these persons taken together constitute 
mankind as the highest subject of history, not as a mechanical combination 
of individual events or material facts, but as ‘social-mental development’ 
(Karsavin 1993a, 98). This development occurred without sharp or clearly 
visible ruptures. History evolves in an ‘all-temporal’ continuum, where in 
the present the past is never entirely gone and the future is already 
perceivable (Karsavin 1993a, 43, 46). 

Yet despite history’s ‘all-temporality’ Karsavin allowed for the 
identification of several historical stages that every historical collective 
person would undergo. Initially, a collective person is wholly religious. But 
then in its ‘organic period’ the religiosity differentiates itself and ceases to 
be all-encompassing, and a separate religious sphere emerges that advances 
in various fields, such as dogma, cult, and religious morality. Increasingly, 
religiosity loses its dominating position within the collective person and 
moves towards its death in the last ‘moment’ of its development, 
characterized by irreligiosity (areligioznost’) (Karsavin 1993a, 206). 


Karsavin exemplified these stages in the example of Western Europe. 
Here the late Middle Ages represented the ‘organic period’, already 
threatened by the challenges of the Renaissance, where the worldly 
elements gained dominance over the spiritual ones. Nicholas of Cusa, 
Karsavin claimed in his study of Giordano Bruno, was the only Western 
thinker of the period who was able to solve the central problem of the 
Middle Ages, to synthesize the absolute and the empirical. In his writings 
‘the gravitation towards the absolute prevails’, yet at the same time he is 
‘already revealing in the Deity the meaning of the world’. Nicholas of 
Cusa’s philosophy doesn’t solve the philosophical issue of all-unity, but 
outlines a programme of how it could be solved in the future. 
Unfortunately, Karsavin remarked, this synthesis never took place. It is the 
tragedy of the Renaissance that the ‘struggle of two implacable principles— 
the aspiration towards the Divine and the aspiration towards the world’ was 
never solved. Karsavin saw this tragedy exemplified in the thought of 
Bruno, whose ideas moved towards the worldly principle, neglecting the 
Divine (Karsavin 2016, 257). It is quite obvious that Karsavin himself 
aspired in his philosophy to pick up the project of this synthesis, where 
Cusa had left it. 

To be sure, Karsavin was convinced that ‘Christian religious culture 
represents the apogee in the development of mankind’, revealing the fullest 
formal structure (stroenie) of All-Unity. Yet it did not and could not express 
the absolute in its totality, and non-Christian religious cultures were 
valuable by themselves and revealed other important aspects of all-unity 
(Karsavin 1993a, 207). 

In his booklet East, West and the Russian Idea (1922) Karsavin further 
developed his historiosophy. Whereas in his opinion the Western branches 
of Christianity were in decline and about to dissolve into pure rationality 
and empiricism (as a consequence of their defective understanding of, and 
living towards, theosis), in the East, and in particular in Russia, the situation 
was different. Here earthly existence in all its imperfection, including all 
spheres of human life, society, and the state, was always imbibed with a 
sense of the divine. For Orthodox Christianity ‘the unity of the cosmos is 
conceived not as a system of atoms (as it is characteristic for the West), but 
as a concrete unity of multiplicity, as all-unity’ (Karsavin 1993d, 197). Yet, 
Orthodoxy’s success is far from certain. Although it preserved the Christian 
tradition in its purest form, Eastern Orthodoxy and its culture since the 


seventh century remained in a state of potentiality only. It 1s characterized 
by a certain ‘passivity’ and ‘indolence’ (zakosnelost’), exemplified by the 
‘legendary Russian slackness’ (Karsavin 1993d, 200). In contrast to the 
excessively worldly character of the Christian culture in the West, 
Orthodoxy has almost an excessive inclination towards theosis that often 
leads to a deplorable neglect of the human sphere and serves as a 
justification of inhumanity (Karsavin 1993d, 203). 

After the revolution Karsavin saw Orthodox Russian culture standing at 
the crossroads and called on it to ‘reveal’ and ‘actualize’ its potential. It 
either would accomplish its universal task by adapting and complementing 
the qualities of Western Christianity (as Karsavin cautiously hoped), or, as 
had happened in the West before, it would reveal only its own qualities. It 
might even remain in a state of passive inertia and risk perishing (Karsavin 
1993d, 211). 

In all of that Karsavin saw a high degree of urgency. Just like the West 
during the Middle Ages and the emergence of the Renaissance, Russia was 
determining its future for centuries to come: ‘We are living through perhaps 
the deepest crisis of our historical life, our thirteenth-sixteenth centuries. It 
is possible that we will not survive this crisis. [...] But if there are great 
dangers, there are also great hopes and we need to believe in them, basing 
ourselves on the idea of all-unity’ (Karsavin 1993d, 216). 


EXPULSION AND EXILE 


Living in revolutionary Russia, Karsavin had ‘accepted’ the revolution and 
Soviet power as loyal citizen of the new state. Still, his convictions, which 
he never concealed, could not gain him the favour of the new authorities. 
His religious writings, first of all his Noctes, attracted contempt from the 
communist press, where Karsavin was reviled as an ‘obscurantist academic’ 
or ‘medieval fanatic’ (Vaganov 1922, 54). It should not have come as much 
of a surprise that in late 1922 Karsavin was expelled from Soviet Russia, as 
one of the passengers of the infamous ‘Philosophy Steamer’. 

During his first decade abroad, first in Berlin, later in Paris and then in 
Kaunas, Karsavin did what he had called for in his early post-revolutionary 
writings. He tried to study and develop the legacy of Christian thought, 


focusing on the Orthodox tradition, from the Fathers of the Church to late 
imperial Russian spiritual traditions. In doing so, he aimed at awakening 
Russian Orthodoxy from its alleged indolence in the hope of leading it (and 
with it Russian religious culture) into the bright future he envisioned for 
them. 

In his mission, Karsavin was active in three fields: in numerous books 
and articles he systematized his philosophy of all-unity and studied the 
traditions on which he aimed to ground it. Second, he propagated his views 
on past, current, and future Russian religious culture broadly among the 
émigré public as well as among European educated circles. Third, he 
participated in the so-called Eurasianist movement where he applied his 
theory to current politics and developed his thought into a coherent political 
ideology. 

Among Karsavin’s philosophical works of the inter-war years a 
prominent place is occupied by his On First Principles, a fundamental and 
systematic exposition of Christian faith whose title implicitly refers to 
Origen. In 1925 the first four chapters were published, the remaining five 
appeared in a German summary in 1928 and the complete work in 1994 
(Karsavin 1928; Karsavin 1994a). In its scope and ambition it is 
comparable to Bulgakov’s Unfading Light, trying to define the essence of 
religion, Christianity, God, and Man. Like Bulgakov, Karsavin, too, asked 
the question of ‘How is religion possible?’ Hoping that the era of ‘criticism’ 
was over, he proposed a new motto: ‘Back to Christian dogmatics’, an only 
thinly veiled critique and rejection of neo-Kantianism and its call for a 
return to Kant (Karsavin 1928, 4). 

Like Karsavin’s Philosophy of History, On First Principles is an eclectic 
text. The first four chapters are based on seminars and lectures he had 
taught before 1922 at Petrograd University and the Petrograd Theological 
Institute (Karsavin 1994a, 363-4). They explore central aspects of Christian 
religion and religiosity, explaining theological concepts such as all-unity, 
Deity, Godmanhood, theophany, creation, theosis, and freedom, as well as 
the relation between faith and knowledge, personhood, the Holy Trinity, and 
absolute truth. The remaining chapters reflect Karsavin’s philosophical 
development since the revolution and discuss the more dynamic aspects of 
his thought, including his reflections on the creation of the imperfect world, 
its decline into sin, suffering and death, redemption, and transfiguration 


through Christ’s death. The book concludes with a reflection on the ‘Holy 
Universal Orthodox Church’. 

In On Personhood (1929), another major work published abroad, 
Karsavin explained his philosophical ideas in a more concise exposition. He 
focused on the central concept of the person in its hierarchical synchronic 
and dynamical diachronic appearances. This text systematized ideas 
expressed in earlier works such as Noctes Petropolitanae and Philosophy of 
History, and also included a more detailed exploration of collective persons 
(now called ‘symphonic’ or ‘social persons’), their relation with the 
individual—all of them as being mirrors of the Divine. Only as part of a 
collective person and in confrontation with other individuals, Karsavin 
argued, did the individual manifest himself. Likewise, the ‘social person’ 
manifested itself only in and through the individuals that it consisted of 
(Karsavin 1992b, 113-14). 

All these manifestations take place in time and they occur continuously 
without interruptions, although they can be divided into ‘beginning, apogee 
and end’. ‘Personal being is a dialectical process [and] in its concreteness a 
historical process’ (Karsavin 1992b, 175). It is marked by the dialectics of 
‘dis-unification’ (raz’’edinenie) and ‘re-unification’ (vossoedinenie) of 
being, it is ‘development’ and ‘history’ (Karsavin 1992b, 184). All forms of 
being, both divine and earthly, follow the same dynamics, alternating 
between being and non-being, between birth and death. Sergei Khoruzhii 
has aptly described these two processes of empirical and divine dynamics as 
a ‘double spiral’. ‘The global dynamic is structurally arranged in two 
mutually contrasting branches: God’s being-nonbeing-being; and the 
creature’s nonbeing-being-nonbeing. This integrated double spiral is 
History or the Drama of Personality. The sacrificial death of God is the 
nodal point of unity—a death postulated as the necessary and crucial (but 
not final!) event in the Drama of Personality. That is why the whole essence 
of personal being is formulated in Karsavin’s motto: Life-through-Death’ 
(Horuzij 2009, 102-3). 

In his last explicitly philosophical work, the Poem on Death, Karsavin 
focused on the element of death. Formally continuing and concluding his 
Noctes, Karsavin again engages in self-stylization and lyrically reflects on 
issues that are the subject of his more scholarly works: questions of art and 
poetry, and of good and evil. His female hero reappears, now under the 
Lithuanian name of ‘Elenite’. Yet the central element, just as in his On 


Personhood, is the issue of life and death, rather in the religious sense of 
‘Death as Love’ (§§ 99 and 100). In its deepest sense, this poem draws upon 
the author’s personality, his doubts and questioning, from his encounter 
with God towards his ultimate ‘free’ acceptance of God (§§ 160 and 180). 
The poem concludes with the ‘author’s’ regret that he had rejected ‘Elenite’ 
(his lover from Noctes?) out of egoistic motifs (§ 186) and now he seeks his 
own sacrificial death as punishment for his imperfections. After all, he 
claims ‘punishment [...] in its essence is the self-denying, Divine Love for 
God, which conquers death by Death’ (Karsavin 2013, 472). 

Whereas all three above-mentioned works aspire to a general philosophy 
of Christianity, in several other works Karsavin more explicitly focused on 
Orthodoxy and the Russian Orthodox Church. In 1924, he began to lecture 
on patristics at the Russian Scientific Institute in Berlin and in 1927 
published Holy Fathers and Teachers of the Church, a concise study of the 
emergence of Christian thought and dogma, from Gnosticism in the second 
century to John of Damascus in the eighth century. Yet, as part of his effort 
to revive (Russian) Orthodox thought and theology, it is more than a work 
of scholarship. In the introduction he explained that every human being and 
every historical period can only partially and fragmentarily absorb the 
Christian Truth. A particularly important contribution to the grasping of the 
Truth is represented by the Holy Tradition and the Fathers of the Church, 
who not only produced theological and philosophical knowledge but led 
exemplary lives in closest contact with the Church—doing so not as 
individuals but conciliarily (soborno). The study of the Fathers, in 
Karsavin’s view, was more than an academic exercise; it contributed to ‘the 
Christianization of the world’ and as such was essentially theosis (Karsavin 
19941, 12, 13, 15). This book should have earned him a teaching position in 
patristics at the newly founded Saint Serge Institute in Paris, but personal 
rivalries with Bulgakov and Florovskii, who ultimately got the position, 
together with Karsavin’s poor moral reputation after the publication of his 
Noctes, prevented his appointment (Klement’ev 2008, 404-14). 

Less voluminous but equally important for Karsavin’s effort to revive 
Orthodox thought was his republication of Aleksei Khomiakov’s treatise 
‘On the Church’, accompanied by extensive notes and an instructive 
introduction. Karsavin praised Khomiakov as modern-day Father of the 
Russian Church and explained the text’s value as a contribution to the 


enchurchment of the Russian people and a means to avoid spiritual 
destruction under the Soviet dictatorship (Karsavin 1994c). 

Although abroad since 1922, Karsavin remained convinced of the 
particular spiritual and religious revival Russian Orthodoxy had 
experienced during and through the revolution. He reported numerous 
miracles that in 1923 were taking place in Soviet Russia, where church 
cupolas that had lost their golden hue all of a sudden began to shine 
brightly. The same was true for icons that had over time darkened but now 
miraculously regained their previous brilliance. These miracles were not 
limited to Soviet Russia but also happened abroad: Karsavin reported 
similar events in Berlin, where icons owned by Russian exiles brightened 
without human interference. Karsavin left no doubt that he was firmly 
convinced that ‘Divine miracles are possible and do happen’ (Karsavin 
1926, 118-19). 

In his enduring religious exaltation Karsavin engaged intensively with 
the Russian émigré community in Berlin, reading numerous lectures for 
various émigré organizations, such as Berdiaev’s Religious-Philosophical 
Academy. He also actively participated in the local Russian Orthodox 
parish and co-edited the journal Herald of Orthodoxy. The topics of his 
lectures and other public events were wide ranging, from his historical and 
philosophical ideas to comments on the current situation of the Russian 
Orthodox Church (Klement’ev 2008). He also widely propagated his ideas 
in a series of popular essays both in Russian (e.g. Karsavin 1994g) and in 
various European languages, such as Italian, Czech and, in particular, 
German (e.g. Karsavin 1925). 

Several of Karsavin’s German language publications were the result of 
his ecumenical encounters with German Protestants in Berlin, in particular 
the so-called ‘Hochkirchlich-Okumenischer Bund’. At this organization’s 
meeting in June 1925, Karsavin presented a lecture ‘On the Essence of 
Russian Orthodoxy’, which contained the basic ideas of Karsavin’s 
religious philosophy, but also emphasized the common moments between 
Orthodoxy and Protestantism, such as their shared ‘understanding of the 
relation between faith and morality’, their ‘rejection of any rational concept 
of law and the emphasis on the idea of freedom’. Like Orthodoxy, 
Protestantism, too, rejects all kinds of ‘exclusivity, in particular that of the 
Roman pretentions of exceptionality’ (Anon. 1925, 111). 


Karsavin’s ecumenical encounters were motivated by his philosophy of 
all-unity, which claimed that although (Russian) Orthodoxy has preserved 
the Christian Tradition in its purest form, each of the other Christian 
denominations contributes their unique and valuable moments. During the 
revolution Karsavin had already explained this fact in a booklet on 
Catholicism, where he argued, ‘Every religion contains Divine truth’ 
(Karsavin 1997a, 10). The truth of Catholicism was that it more sharply 
expressed ‘the idea of the unity of all in Christ’ and that it placed the human 
being into the most prominent position as ‘king of nature’ (Karsavin 1997a, 
12, 14). Yet this emphasis on the empirical, Karsavin complained, also had 
its negative consequences, not least of which was the Inquisition. It also 
drew the Catholic Church into secular struggles over power, leading to 
separation of church and state and the dogma of papal infallibility. 
‘Catholicism’, Karsavin concluded elsewhere, ‘is a human religion, all too 
human’ (Karsavin 1993c, 132). 

Still, Karsavin’s occasionally sharp criticism of the Catholic Church did 
not prevent him from engaging with Catholic theologians, neither in the 
1920s nor later. In 1939 and 1940, Karsavin conducted a particularly 
interesting intellectual exchange of letters with the Austrian Jesuit Gustav 
Wetter, who questioned Karsavin’s theories from a Catholic perspective and 
who suspected him of harbouring pantheistic views, a charge that Karsavin 
tried to disprove (Gavriushin 1994). 

Just as Karsavin’s ecumenical contacts are rooted in his philosophy of 
all-unity, so his association from 1923 until 1929 with the Eurasianist 
movement can be seen as a logical outcome of his historiosophy. Many of 
Karsavin’s ideas, such as his belief in the decline of Western Europe and in 
Orthodox Russia’s potential to create a new religious culture, were shared 
by the Eurasianists, who claimed that Russia was neither ‘Europe’ nor 
‘Asia’, but a continent sui generis in between with a unique spiritual 
mission. Like Karsavin, the Eurasianists ‘accepted’ the revolution, rejected 
the restoration of the old regime and endeavoured to transform the new 
regime by awakening and guiding the revolution’s religious potential away 
from the misguided ideas of communism towards a genuine Orthodox 
culture. At the same time, Eurasianism as a political movement provided 
Karsavin with an opportunity to apply his metaphysical concepts to 
contemporary politics, to use them as the philosophical underpinnings of 
Eurasianism’s political programme for a post-Soviet Eurasia. In the 


manifesto Eurasianism: An Attempt at a Systematic Exposition (1926), for 
instance, he explained the reasons for the Russian Revolution and outlined 
the institutions of a future Eurasian state, including the role of the Orthodox 
Church in it. Yet, by 1929 it became clear that the imminent transformation 
of the communist Soviet Union into an Orthodox Eurasia was not 
forthcoming. The movement experienced a painful split in early 1929, and 
already a few months later the more radical leftist faction, to which 
Karsavin belonged, had all but ceased to exist (Baissvenger 2012). By then 
Karsavin, too, had left the movement and refocused his attention away from 
the polemical squabbles of émigré politics to the Jongue durée of European 
history. 

Since early 1928 Karsavin was again academically employed as 
professor of history at the University of Lithuania (subsequently Vytautas 
Magnus University) in Kaunas. By all evidence Karsavin’s employment in 
Lithuania, which lasted until his arrest by Soviet authorities in 1949, was a 
success story (Lasinskas 2011, 24-52). He adapted well to the new 
environment, quickly acquired fluency in Lithuanian and became a revered 
teacher. He actively participated in university life and even contributed to 
the creation of Lithuanian words for philosophical concepts, activities that 
later earned him the epithet ‘Lithuanian Plato’ (Khoruzhii 2012c). 

More importantly, during his Lithuanian years Karsavin authored a 
multi-volume History of European Culture, covering the period from the 
Roman Empire until the dawn of modernity in the fifteenth century. 
Unfortunately in its entirety this tour de force is still available only in 
Lithuanian. (A final sixth volume was lost after Karsavin’s arrest: Khoruzhii 
2004, 270.) Yet, a Russian translation of the first volume (Karsavin 2003) 
and a useful outline of the remaining volumes (Ivinskii 2003, 29-39) reveal 
this work as an extensive and detailed study, based on Karsavin’s earlier 
historiosophy (Philosophy of History and Giordano Bruno). It traces the 
emergence of European religious culture from Roman antiquity until its 
fateful transition into modernity in the fifteenth century, that is, the ‘tragedy 
of Renaissance’ (Ivinskii 2003, 8—20). 

Little do we know about Karsavin’s life under Soviet and German 
occupation in Lithuania from 1939 to 1945 except that in October 1940, 
together with the entire Faculty of Humanities, he moved from Kaunas to 
Vilnius. He evidently did not compromise himself by collaboration with the 


German occupation authorities and during the entire war years continued to 
work on his historiosophical project of global history as theophany. 

Among the central works of this period is an originally untitled work 
that has recently been named either Universal History of Culture: Pre- 
History. Antiquity (Ivinskii 2003, 20-6) or Metaphysics of History 
(Lasinskas 2011, 62). It remains unpublished. Besides discussing the 
emergence of Christianity and its role in history, it also studies Hellenistic 
culture in its relation both to Christianity and the cultures of Asia. This 
work can be interpreted as an extended introduction to Karsavin’s History 
of European Culture, which it puts in a more global context (Ivinski 2003, 
21-6). Yet it can also be seen as the ‘metaphysics of history’ that Karsavin 
had described in 1923 as the highest form of historical reflection, ‘the 
concrete study of the historical process in light of the highest metaphysical 
ideas’ (Karsavin 1993a, 15). In this work, finally, he moved further towards 
a global history, exploring the ‘truths’ that non-Christian religions 
contained. 

In another untitled treatise written soon after the end of the Second 
World War, Karsavin elaborated on the metaphysics of time and picked up 
on other ideas that he had developed in his Philosophy of History. In the 
words of Sergei Khoruzhii (who suggested the title On the Metaphysics of 
All-Temporality for this work) it centred on the ‘concept of time as all- 
temporality’. Karsavin examined ‘all-temporality’ in the writings of Marcel 
Proust, discussed the concepts of memory and remembering but also 
revisited other topics that he had dealt with before, such as the idea of 
perfection and the metaphysics of death. He also outlined new major 
themes for an even more fundamental examination of basic philosophical 
concepts (Khoruzhii 2005). 

After the end of the Second World War and with the Soviet annexation 
of Lithuania Karsavin had again become a Soviet citizen. Although he 
remained critical of the Soviet regime, we have no evidence for disloyalty. 
Nevertheless, with the tightening grip on intellectuals in the post-war years, 
the Soviet authorities again viewed Karsavin and his family with suspicion. 
Contacts with his former fellow Eurasianist (and now son-in-law) Petr 
Suvchinskii in Paris led to the arrest of Karsavin’s daughter Irina in March 
1948 and of Karsavin himself in July 1949. In March 1950 he was 
convicted of counter-revolutionary activities as a member of the Eurasianist 
movement and sentenced to ten years in a labour camp. 


While in prison Karsavin suffered from open tuberculosis and in August 
was transferred to Abez’, a special camp for prisoners in poor health, 
located in the northern Komi region. Despite the adverse conditions of 
captivity, Karsavin continued to develop his philosophical ideas. In prison 
Karsavin had turned his philosophical ideas into a ‘Crown of Sonnets’ 
(Karsavin 1990) and in the camp he continued to write on philosophical 
issues. Although limited in their scope, these works possess a new and 
fascinating quality of austerity. In the words of Sergei Khoruzhi, now 
Karsavin’s system ‘achieves a mature concluding synthesis’ characterized 
by ‘depth of thought [and] clarity of exposition’ (Khoruzhii 2004, 270). His 
‘Lord’s Prayer’ is a particularly fine example of these qualities (Karsavin 
1972). 

In spite of hardships and continuing deterioration of his health Karsavin 
conducted philosophical discussions with his fellow inmates, among them 
the artist Nikolai Punin and Lithuanian inmates who protected and 
venerated him as their fellow citizen. He befriended Anatolii Vaneev, a 
young engineer from Leningrad, who became his devoted pupil. After 
Karsavin’s death in July 1952, Vaneev preserved many of his teacher’s 
writings and authored a moving memoir about their intellectual interactions 
in the camp (Vaneev 1990). 


INFLUENCES, CONTEXTS AND AFTERLIFE 


Influences, both conceptual and terminological, in Karsavin’s writings and 
philosophy abound, but they are not always openly acknowledged. For 
instance, from Nicholas of Cusa, Karsavin adopted the concept of “possest’, 
that is, actualized-possibility or God (Khoruzhii 2012b, 53). Cusa was also 
the source of Karsavin’s other central concept of ‘contraction’ 
(stiazhennost’) (Melikh 2003, 69—92). From Giordano Bruno, Karsavin 
borrowed the understanding of time as ‘conglomeratio et exglomeratio 
centri’, a dynamic principle according to which time is not conceived in a 
straightforward manner. Rather every moment transits into the following 
moment as if from the periphery of a circle first to that circle’s centre point 
and then back from the centre to the consecutive moment (Khoruzhii 2005, 
317-18). Finally, Karsavin’s ‘Love Paradigm’ emerged under the influence 


not only of the writings of Angela of Foligno, but also continued the 
traditions of Bernard of Clairvaux, Bonaventure, and Richard of St. Victor 
(Meerson 1998, 144). 

Like many other Russian thinkers of the Silver Age, Karsavin and his 
philosophy of ‘all-unity’ are indebted to Vladimir Soloviev (Meerson 1998, 
144). Yet, surprisingly, Soloviev’s name is rarely mentioned in Karsavin’s 
works. In fact, Karsavin’s attitude to Soloviev is complicated and changed 
over time. Only in the mid-1920s did he comment explicitly on his famous 
precursor, calling him ‘a beautiful and strange phenomenon of Russian 
intellectual history’, a “brilliant and ingenious dialectician’ who dared to be 
an ‘enchurched Christian’ during ‘the reign of unrivalled positivism’. Yet 
Karsavin regretted that Soloviev gravitated towards Catholicism and 
neglected the specific qualities of “Russian national culture’, confessing a 
universal, that is, Western European culture instead (Karsavin 1927, 114— 
15). 

Rather than crediting Soloviev, Karsavin lauded Dostoevsky as one of 
his intellectual inspirers. In an essay on Dostoevskii, Karsavin elaborated 
on several topics that would later be central to his own philosophy, such as 
the phenomenon of the person, the idea of the Russian people as expressing 
the Christian ideal of society, and the meaning of history (Karsavin 1993e). 
Furthermore, Karsavin credited Dostoevsky with having correctly grasped 
and criticized the main traits of the ‘Catholic idea’ even if the writer failed 
to sufficiently appreciate Catholicism’s positive features and ultimately was 
unable to solve the religious challenge posed by Catholicism for Russian 
Orthodoxy (Karsavin 1993c, 151-2, 156). 

Several modern non-Russian thinkers also played an important role in 
the genesis of Karsavin’s philosophy. Karsavin’s historiosophy, for instance, 
owed much to Oswald Spengler’s Decline of the West. Karsavin praised him 
as ‘one of the most talented historians’, whose ‘brilliant and paradoxical 
comparisons splendidly elucidate the essence of history [and] lead to the 
understanding of its nature’. At the same time, Karsavin complained, 
Spengler was a ‘good-for-nothing philosopher (moreover not without 
megalomania)’ (Karsavin 1993d, 163), presumably because the German 
thinker viewed individual cultures in historical and cultural isolation, and 
thus would not share Karsavin’s idea of mankind as the ‘all-united subject 
of history’ (Karsavin 1993a, 97). 


Similarly ambiguous was Karsavin’s attitude to the philosophy of Henri 
Bergson. On the one hand he praised him for ascertaining that quantitative- 
spatial concepts cannot be applied to the life of the soul (Karsavin 1994f, 
220). At the same time he reproached him for not knowing and applying 
ideas that Karsavin himself had developed in his philosophy of all-unity. 
For instance, Karsavin conceded that in the concept of the durée réelle 
Bergson had brilliantly formulated the intuition ‘of the all-temporality of 
the soul’ and the ‘understanding of the soul’s life (dushevnoi zhizni) as a 
continuous, uninterrupted process’, and yet Karsavin complained that 
Bergson ‘due to his unfortunate custom ... doesn’t think it through to the 
end and doesn’t elaborate it metaphysically’ (Karsavin 1994f, 222-3, 233). 

Among contemporary Russian thinkers Karsavin was personally close to 
Semen Frank, with whom he also shared the influence of Cusa’s ideas, 
although Frank interpreted them differently and was less interested in 
church dogmas (Rubin 2013, 76). Relations with Sergei Bulgakov were 
more difficult: Karsavin was critical of Bulgakov’s ‘sophiology’ and the 
latter resented Karsavin’s often provocative behaviour (Rubin 2013, 373). 
Berdiaev was one of the most passionate critics of Eurasianism, including 
Karsavin’s role in the movement and his concept of ‘symphonic persons’ 
(Rubin 2013, 359n305). Still, Berdiaev, himself an outsider among the 
Russian religious intelligentsia, opened the pages of his journal The Way to 
discussions of Karsavin’s ideas and those of other Eurasianists (Baissvenger 
2012, 178). 

Karsavin’s personal relations with Georgii Florovski1 were even worse 
(Klement’ev 2008, 405), although both shared a profound interest in 
patristics, and a number of their theological arguments are quite similar. It 
might not be accidental that Karsavin’s image of pre-revolutionary Russian 
Orthodox theology as being in Protestant theology’s ‘captivity’ (Karsavin 
1994g, 355) is strikingly echoed by Florovskii’s notion of its ‘Babylonian 
captivity’ (in The Ways of Russian Theology). 

Finally, Vladimir Lossky had much in common with Karsavin: both 
were critical of Bulgakov and his teachings, and both shared an interest in 
(neo-)patristics. This may not be a coincidence: Lossky had been Karsavin’s 
student at Petrograd University from 1918 to 1922 (Rubin 2013, 377-83). 

Despite his tragic death in a remote Gulag camp beyond the Arctic 
circle, Karsavin’s posthumous legacy was rich and manifold. Central was 
the impact of Anatolii Vaneev who, after returning to Leningrad from the 


camp, transmitted Karsavin’s philosophy to a younger generation of Soviet 
citizens (Vaneev 1990, 375-81). In Moscow, too, Karsavin’s ideas were 
well known. Beginning in the 1970s, Sergei Khoruzhii and other members 
of Christian circles in the Soviet capital, inspired by Aleksandr Men, 
collected, studied, and discussed Karsavin’s works and ideas. Some studies 
on his philosophy were even published in samizdat (Khoruzhii 1994, 129). 

In the West, too, Karsavin’s post-war fate was known. Among those who 
learned of it from Vaneev was the Russian-German former Nazi diplomat 
Erich Sommer, who arrived at Abez’ soon after Karsavin’s death. After 
being repatriated to Germany in 1958, he informed the Western world about 
Karsavin’s fate (Sommer 1958). Sommer also transferred some of 
Karsavin’s late manuscripts to Gustav Wetter, who continued to study and 
explain Karsavin’s philosophy of all-unity (Wetter 1990). 

Since the collapse of the Soviet Union most of Karsavin’s writings have 
been reissued and are now readily available. In recent years his fascinating 
life and thought have become the subject of numerous academic studies 
(Khoruzhi 2012a, 479-513) and several documentary films, in particular 
the four-part series “Symphonic Person’ by Vladimir Sharonov (Sharonov 
2012-2015). It may still be too early to assess the extent to which 
Karsavin’s thought, together with the tradition of Russian religious 
philosophy that he embodied, can be revived and developed in post-Soviet 
Russian thought—a hope Khoruzhii expressed in 1989 (Khoruzhiu 1989, 
92). 
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CHAPTER 31 


VARIETIES OF 
NEOPATRISTICS 


Georges Florovsky, Vladimir Lossky, and 
Alexander Schmemann 


PAUL L. GAVRILYUK 


Tuts chapter sheds light on the ‘return to the Church Fathers’ in twentieth- 
century Orthodox theology. The neopatristic revival was associated with 
two major émigré theologians—Georges Florovsky (1893-1979) and 
Vladimir Lossky (1903—1958)—and towards the middle of the century 
established itself as a dominant theological paradigm. The chapter draws 
attention to the connections between the neopatristic theologians and their 
‘modernist’ predecessors, an older generation of thinkers associated with 
the Russian Religious Renaissance, whose main protagonists were 
discussed in the previous chapters. It is argued that such Renaissance 
leaders as Pavel Florensky (1882—1937), Nicholas Berdyaev (1874-1948), 
and Sergius Bulgakov (1871—1944) provided much of the impetus for the 
emergence of neopatristics. It is subsequently emphasized that neopatristic 
theology is not a monolithic entity and that its three major proponents 
selected for this chapter—Florovsky, Lossky, and Alexander Schmemann 
(1921—1983)—-provided different, although interrelated neopatristic 
theologies. It is shown how these exercises in retrieval were shaped by the 
experience of emigration and the interaction with Catholic and Anglican 
theologians, who pursued a similar agenda at the same time. 


THE IMPACT OF THE RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS 
RENAISSANCE AND THE EXPERIENCE OF 
EMIGRATION 


As a theological programme, a ‘return to the Church Fathers’ emerged in 
the interwar period as a response to the ‘modernism’ of the Russian 
Religious Renaissance and to the trauma of the Bolshevik revolution as well 
as the associated experience of exile. The confrontation with modernism 
was epitomized in the Sophia Affair of 1935—1936, in which Florovsky and 
Lossky took different, but equally critical stances vis-a-vis Sergius 
Bulgakov’s sophiology. Crucially important for all neopatristic theologians 
was their common experience of emigration. In analysing émigré theology 
it is useful to distinguish three generations. 

The first generation, born in the 1870s to 1880s, was banished from the 
Soviet Union in the early 1920s by the order of Lenin. This first generation 
included the leaders of the Russian Religious Renaissance of the turn of the 
century. While at home, the Renaissance leaders had an ambitious aim of 
re-Christianizing all aspects of culture, including politics, economics, and 
art. When they were banished from Russia on the ‘philosophy steamer’, 
they undertook the task of providing the spiritual foundations of ‘Russia 
Abroad’ (Raeff 1990).! As an émigré subculture, Russia Abroad provided 
the main context for the work of the other two generations of exiles. 

The second generation, born in the 1890s to 1900s, included those who, 
like Vladimir Lossky, followed their families into exile, or, like Georges 
Florovsky, left Bolshevik Russia during the general evacuation. This 
generation was equally shaken by the trauma of the Bolshevik revolution 
and the wars. Crucially, their intellectual formation began in pre- 
revolutionary Russia and was finished abroad. To a degree greater than the 
other two generations, this middle generation was marked by the experience 
of uprooting and dislocation. The generation of Florovsky and Lossky also 
contributed to shaping Russia Abroad spiritually and intellectually, although 
their relationship with this émigré subculture was more conflicted than that 
of the first generation. 


The third generation was born in the 1910s to 1920s outside Russia and 
owed its upbringing and intellectual formation to Russia Abroad as well as 
to the receiving country. This generation included, for example, 
Schmemann and John Meyendorff (1926—1992), who spent their formative 
years in France. Indeed, it is important to emphasize that the paths of all 
three generations at some point converged in Paris. Such a convergence 
made possible their personal friendships and creative cooperation, 
something that would have been much more difficult if they were scattered 
in the Soviet Union. Indeed, if they had remained in the ‘Motherland’, their 
lives would have been likely cut short by the famines of the 1920s, or the 
purges of the 1930s, or the bombings of the 1940s. Their uprooting was 
necessary for their survival; the narrowing of the social space in emigration, 
while at times suffocating and conflict-ridden, also afforded precious 
opportunities for a more intense intergenerational exchange. Only very faint 
echoes of their voices could penetrate through the Iron Curtain. While 
largely forgotten in their own country and underappreciated by their 
compatriots abroad, they nevertheless played a decisive role in forging an 
identity of Orthodox theological culture in the West. It is through the work 
of these three generations of Russian exiles that many Westerners came to 
understand and appreciate the riches of Orthodox theology. 

Neopatristic theology was a response to the urgent need to articulate a 
distinctive Orthodox theological identity in the West at a time when such an 
articulation was a matter of survival: at home, the Church was brutally 
suppressed by the Bolsheviks; abroad, the scattered communities of exiles 
were under strong pressure to assimilate. With the nearly complete 
destruction of the state church, the political and social foundations of 
Orthodoxy were profoundly shaken. Before the Bolshevik revolution, the 
continuation of Orthodoxy could be taken for granted; in the exile, such a 
continuation had to become a matter of a more deliberate effort. It is within 
this context of seeking a foundation for securing Orthodox identity that 
Florovsky’s appeal to ‘return to the Church Fathers’ must be understood. 


GEORGES FLOROVSKY: A NEOPATRISTIC 
SYNTHESIS 


A return to anything presupposes that what one is returning to has been lost, 
or forgotten, or at least neglected. In what sense were the Church Fathers 
neglected in Orthodox theology? There is a sense in which the authoritative 
character of the patristic heritage has always been taken for granted in 
Orthodoxy. More concretely, in the 1840s, patristics courses were 
introduced in Russian theological institutions and many patristic writings 
were translated in the second half of the nineteenth century. As a study of 
patristic texts, Florovsky’s ‘neopatristic synthesis’ built on the achievements 
of such well-respected nineteenth-century Russian historians as Vasily 
Bolotov, Aleksandr Gorskii, and Aleksei Lebedev. But a ‘return to the 
Fathers’ was not primarily about historical research; it was rather a 
polemical stance as well as a theological programme (Gavrilyuk 2013a). 

As a polemical stance, a ‘return to the Church Fathers’ was designed to 
combat the perceived distortions of Orthodox theology. In his magnum 
opus, The Ways of Russian Theology (Puti russkogo bogosloviia, 1937), 
Florovsky depicts Orthodox theology in Russia and Ukraine as falling prey 
to corrupting Western influences, beginning in the sixteenth century and 
continuing in his time. Such influences included Latin scholasticism, which 
afflicted Orthodox education in Ukraine under Petro Mohyla in the 
seventeenth century; Protestantism, which became especially influential 
with Peter the Great in the eighteenth century; and German Pietism and 
Idealism, which began its corrupting work in the nineteenth century and 
continued in Florovsky’s own time in the work of Sergius Bulgakov and 
others. Following Oswald Spengler, Florovsky called each such distortion a 
‘pseudomorphosis’, a distortion that precipitated a rift between academic 
theology, which succumbed to the Western influences, and liturgical piety, 
which remained intact. More importantly, the Western pseudomorphosis 
alienated Orthodox theology from its patristic and Byzantine foundations. 
Hence, the main purpose of neopatristics was to return the wayward 
contemporary Orthodox theology to its patristic moorings. 

Such a proposal was appealing in the circumstances of cultural 
deracination, confusion, and exile, because it gave a sense of a return to the 
spiritual home, when a return to the physical home—Stalin’s Russia— 
became impossible for most émigrés. During his first years in emigration, 
Florovsky became one of the four founders of the Eurasian movement, 
which proposed an ‘exodus to the East’. Whereas for Florovsky’s Eurasian 
colleagues, the ‘East’ marked an orientation towards Asia, away from 


Western Europe, for Florovsky, the ‘East’ was a cultural monolith marking 
what he called a ‘Byzantino-Slavic’ world. Having parted with the Eurasian 
movement in the mid-1920s, Florovsky modified his former Eurasian 
platform by proposing another exodus, in this case a return to the ‘land’ of 
the Church Fathers. 

The main polemical subtext of Florovsky’s neopatristics was Vladimir 
Soloviev’s metaphysics and Sergius Bulgakov’s sophiology (see Chapters 
12, 16, and 28 in this Handbook). Before emigration, as a college student in 
Odessa, Florovsky read Soloviev and those Russian religious thinkers who, 
like Bulgakov, followed in his stead. In emigration, Florovsky changed his 
judgement regarding Soloviev’s philosophy, and condemned it as a version 
of pantheistic monism based on questionable forms of Western mysticism. 
Bulgakov’s development of the doctrine of Sophia, the Wisdom of God, to 
the extent that it shared the Platonic, Gnostic, and pantheistic elements 
associated with Soloviev’s philosophy, was for Florovsky also deeply 
problematic. In Florovsky’s mind (and here he followed Berdyaev’s earlier 
criticism), sophiological speculations lacked a Christological focus. It is 
noteworthy that Florovsky’s appeal to the ‘historical Christ’ and the 
centrality of revelation is coterminous with the similar appeals of Karl 
Barth in Protestant theology and Hans Urs von Balthasar in Catholic 
theology. Despite this important similarity, the comparatively stronger 
differences of their theological visions preclude postulating unidirectional 
influences, although one might speak of a meeting of the minds, especially 
in the case of Florovsky and Barth. 

Genetically, Florovsky connected Russian sophiology with pagan 
monism, pantheism, cosmism, determinism, Origenism, German Idealism, 
and organicism, all of which provided foils for the ‘Christian Hellenism’ of 
the Church Fathers. For Florovsky, Christian Hellenism was a perennial 
philosophy that was marked by Christocentricity and the ‘intuition of 
creaturehood’. In his presentation of the patristic doctrine of creation, 
Florovsky placed a particular emphasis on Athanasius of Alexandria’s 
distinction between the generation of the Son from the Father as an eternal 
act of the divine essence and the creation of the world out of nothing as an 
act of divine will. According to Florovsky, the third-century Alexandrian 
theologian Origen collapsed creation into generation by interpreting both as 
eternal, whereas the opponent of Athanasius, Arius, collapsed generation 
into creation out of nothing, arguing that both resulted in something less 


than God. The distinction between the generation out of essence and 
creation out of nothing, while fundamental, created a special aporia 
regarding the ontological status of the plan or foundation of the world as it 
existed in the mind of God. Bulgakov’s solution was to locate the ideal 
world and the ideal humanity, or Sophia, on the boundary between created 
and uncreated. Florovsky dismissed such a solution as aligning the ideal 
world too closely with the divine essence, similar to Platonism and German 
Idealism. 

Building on the theology of Maximus the Confessor and John of 
Damascus, Florovsky associated the divine ideas about creation with the 
divine will, rather than essence, referring to such ideas as ‘divine volitional 
thoughts’ (Florovsky 1933, 205—6; see Gavrilyuk 2013b). The ‘intuition of 
creaturehood’, in Florovsky’s view, focused on the ontological distinction 
between the transcendent Creator and contingent, time-bound creatures. The 
philosophical corollaries of this intuition included indeterminism, anti- 
organicism, and personalism. Florovsky stressed that history was moved by 
contingent decisions of concrete individuals; history was not a deterministic 
process driven by impersonal forces. Florovsky admitted that the centrality 
of the intuition of creaturehood became clear to him upon reading 
Florensky’s The Pillar and Ground of the Truth (1914), rather than upon 
studying patristic sources. An occasion for developing his views on this 
topic into a paper was presented at Berdyaev and Maritain’s Colloquium in 
Clamar, to which Florovsky was invited in the 1930s. Later Florovsky 
considered this paper as one of his two most important works. 

Similarly, Florovsky developed his account of freedom and personhood 
in conversation with his Russian and Western contemporaries. When he 
claimed, for example, that ‘the idea of the person is the greatest Christian 
contribution to philosophy’, he drew at least as much on the rich tradition of 
Russian and Western personalism, associated with Dostoevsky and 
Berdyaev, and developed by Aleksei Losev, as he did on patristic sources. 
Similarly, when Florovsky wrote: ‘The Fathers taught me Christian 
freedom’, he drew as much from the patristic fountain as he did from that of 
Russian and French existentialism. Florovsky often read congenial 
‘modernist’ themes back into the Church Fathers without sufficiently 
acknowledging the extent of his intellectual debt to his contemporaries, 
especially Berdyaev and Bulgakov. 


More generally, he applied to the ancient Christian authors a 
hermeneutic of trust and to his Orthodox contemporaries a hermeneutic of 
suspicion. Florovsky saw himself primarily as rejecting the Russian 
Religious Renaissance and offering his neopatristics as an alternative; in 
reality, however, his neopatristic theology was profoundly stimulated by the 
ideas of the movement and cannot be understood apart from the 
Renaissance and the experience of emigration. 

As a constructive theological programme, the neopatristic synthesis was 
based on the epistemology of ecclesial transformation, which Florovsky 
described as entering and acquiring the ‘mind of the Church Fathers’. While 
he rarely dwells on the particulars of this process, the acquisition of the 
patristic mind is made possible through the appropriation of divine 
revelation in ecclesial experience. Florovsky’s earliest engagement of the 
category of experience was occasioned by his reading of Pavel Florensky. 
In the beginning of his major theological work, The Pillar and Ground of 
the Truth, Florensky wrote: ““Living religious experience as the only 
legitimate way of understanding dogmas’”—this is how I would express the 
general aspiration of my book’ (Florensky 1990, I, 3; see Pyman 2010, 72). 
In his ecclesiological debut ‘The Father’s House’, Florovsky drew on 
Florensky by asserting that ‘all Christian teaching is a description of 
ecclesial experience’ (Florovsky 2000, 10; see Mohler 1996, 87). More 
precisely, ‘all fullness of knowledge is originally given in the experience 
and consciousness of the Church and only needs to be recognized as such’ 


(Florovsky 2000, 175; original emphasis).7 To theologize is to draw on the 
reservoir of revealed knowledge received by the Church. 

Following Khomiakov, Florovsky held that in her catholic fullness the 
Church is infallible: ‘The Church alone possesses the force and the capacity 
for true and catholic synthesis. Therein lies her potestas magisterii, the gift 
and unction of infallibility’ (Florovsky 1983, 507; cf. 1972-1989, I, 103).° 
Florovsky located infallibility in the Church’s ability to offer a catholic 
synthesis based on the shared experience of believers throughout the ages. 
He contrasted the ‘living experience of the Church’ with the ‘subjective 
religious experience’ and ‘solitary mystical consciousness’, which could not 
be reliable sources of Church doctrine (Florovsky 1972-1989, I, 49). The 
catholicity of ecclesial experience safeguards the unity and continuity of 
Christian teaching. To participate in ecclesial experience is to overcome the 
subjectivity of private religious experience: ‘It 1s precisely through the 


“common mind” of the Church that the Holy Spirit speaks to the believers’ 
(Florovsky 1951, 16).* 

As a repository of ecclesial experience, tradition is not merely a 
collection of ancient artefacts, but, rather, ‘the inner, charismatic or mystical 
memory of the Church’ (Florovsky 1972-1989, III, 36)2 For Florovsky, 
‘Tradition is the constant abiding of the Spirit, and not only the memory of 
words. Tradition is a charismatic, not an historical principle’ (Florovsky 
1972-1989, I, 47; see Nichols 1995, 141—2). Florovsky emphasizes a vital 
connection between the lex orandi and lex credendi in patristic theology. 
For him, ‘true theology can spring only out of a deep liturgical experience’ 
(Florovsky 1949, 70).° While Florovsky himself did not elaborate on this 
point, the reconnection of liturgical practice with dogmatic theology was 
systematically undertaken by Florovsky’s follower, Alexander Schmemann 
(Florovsky 1972-1989, I, 50; see Schmemann 1966, 1997). 

Later in life, in his ‘Theological Testament’, Florovsky describes his 
theological programme as follows: 


I was led quite early to the idea of what I am calling now ‘the Neo-Patristic Synthesis’. It 
should be more than just a collection of Patristic sayings or statements. It must be a 
synthesis, a creative reassessment of those insights which were granted to the Holy Men of 
old. It must be Patristic, faithful to the spirit and vision of the Fathers, ad mentem Patrum. 
Yet, it must be also Neo-Patristic, since it is to be addressed to the new age, with its own 
problems and queries. 

(Quoted in Blane 1993, 153-4; original emphasis and capitalization) 


Florovsky remained profoundly ambivalent about the force that is to be 
attributed to the ‘neo’ in ‘neopatristics’. He certainly believed, as the quoted 
passage indicates, that there could be new theological problems. In this 
regard, his project was in line with the ‘modernist’ agenda of the 
Renaissance thinkers against the conviction of the Orthodox traditionalists 
that all theological problems have been settled once and for all. However, 
Florovsky was very apprehensive of any revisionism, insisting that the 
theological categories of ‘Christian Hellenism’ have a permanent and 
abiding value and that the application of modern philosophical categories 
has had a distorting effect on modern Orthodox theology. 

Florovsky’s neopatristics was also developed in conversation with the 
ressourcement movement in Francophone Catholic theology, headed by 
such scholars as Jean Daniélou, Yves Congar, Henri de Lubac, and Etienne 


Gilson (Louth 2008). The ressourcement theologians proposed a ‘return to 
the sources’ of scripture, liturgy, and the Eastern Church Fathers. 
Florovsky’s historical and theological interests overlapped with those of the 
ressourcement scholars and he came to know some of them personally. In 
the same period, the theological engagement of the Church Fathers among 
the Anglican scholars interested in ecumenical rapprochement with the 
Orthodox émigré theologians was on the rise, although it did not acquire the 
character of a distinct ‘movement’. In the interwar period, Florovsky 
regularly travelled to Britain for the meetings of the Orthodox-Anglican 
Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, which considered the patristic 
foundation to be a common basis for the ecumenical dialogue. While 
Florovsky often turned ‘Christian Hellenism’ against what he perceived to 
be the corrupting Western influences in Orthodox theology, the enduring 
value of a ‘return to the Church Fathers’ for ecumenical dialogue cannot be 
underestimated. Another émigré Russian scholar who shared Florovsky’s 
apprehension about the Western influences in modern Orthodox theology 
and his interest in the retrieval of patristic thought was Vladimir Lossky. 


VLADIMIR LOSSKY: MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 
AND NEO-PALAMISM 


The son of a renowned Russian philosopher, Nikolai Lossky, Vladimir 
received his training in medieval studies in St. Petersburg. In emigration, 
Vladimir Lossky continued his education at the Sorbonne, where he studied 
under Ferdinand Lot (1866—1952) and wrote a dissertation on Meister 
Eckhart under Etienne Gilson (1884-1978). Like Florovsky, Lossky was 
shaped by his conversations with his Catholic and Anglican teachers and 
colleagues. Both Florovsky and Lossky were in equal measure ‘exilic’ 
theologians, formed by the West and in the Western context intellectually, 
and, in turn, both influenced the Western understanding of Orthodoxy. 
Lossky accepted Florovsky’s narrative of the Western pseudomorphosis of 
Russian theology and concurred that to recover its true identity modern 
Orthodox theology needed to return to the Eastern Church Fathers. Both 
Florovsky and Lossky found in patristic theology a spiritual vision focused 
on the divine revelation, rather than speculative philosophy, although they 


articulated the relevant terms of contrast in distinct ways. Both grounded 
their theology in the experience of the Church in contrast to private 
mysticism and philosophical speculation. They tended to emphasize the 
unity, coherence, and continuity of patristic thought, often downplaying 
considerable differences and tensions in the thought of the Church Fathers. 
As recognized theological leaders of their generation, Florovsky and 
Lossky were united in their common rebellion against the perceived 
theological modernism of the Russian Religious Renaissance. They 
concurred that the religious vision of the Renaissance was clouded by 
Western philosophies, especially German Idealism; they rejected the 
organicism, determinism, impersonalism, and rationalism of the idealist 
philosophy of history; and they turned to patristic sources in search of 
alternatives. Yet, while recovering the Church Fathers, both were constantly 
engaged with the thought of the Renaissance leaders. For example, both 
Florovsky and Lossky followed Florensky in recognizing the central place 
of antinomies in religious language (Lossky 1997, 52, 68, 75, 84, 93, 106, 


146, 178). Both neopatristic theologians drew on Berdyaev, Shestov, and 


Karsavin in constructing their own versions of personalism.’ 


At an early stage of his scholarly career, Lossky was publicly involved 
in the controversy over Bulgakov’s sophiology and wrote The Sophia 
Debate (Spor o Sofii, 1935), which criticized Bulgakov from the standpoint 
of patristic orthodoxy, as Lossky understood it. Lossky argued that 
Bulgakov’s sophiology was deterministic, undermining divine and human 
freedom, echoing Florovsky’s general critique of German Idealism (Lossky 
1996, 44-61; see Williams 1975, 53). Lossky also accused Bulgakov of 
confusing the fundamental ontological distinction between created and 
uncreated, temporal and eternal, by systematically collapsing them in the 
idea of Godmanhood (Lossky 1996, 42). According to Lossky, by 
eternalizing Godmanhood, Bulgakov ran the risk of turning the historical 
divine incarnation into a cosmic process. Notably, Florovsky made a similar 
criticism in reference to Soloviev’s religious philosophy. Lossky also 
concurred with Florovsky that speculative philosophy rather than divine 
revelation was a controlling factor in Bulgakov’s system (Lossky 1996, 20). 
After a comprehensive consideration of Lossky’s theological vision, Rowan 
Williams concluded: 


Lossky’s debt to Florovsky is patently very great: the concept of the Church as imago 
Trinitatis, the rejection of ‘sophiological determinism’, and the stress on the world’s 
contingency, the concern with Christ as the restorer of man’s objective nature, and with the 
transfiguration of the material cosmos, the refusal to divide Scripture from Tradition, and 
the insistence on the foreignness of ‘external’ authority to the Church, all these are themes 
that Florovsky had developed before Lossky had begun to write on dogmatics, and there is a 
clear relation of dependence. (Williams 1975, 279) 


In addition, Florovsky’s epistemology of ecclesial transformation, his 
appeal to ecclesial experience, and his privileging of intellectual vision as a 
paradigm of theological knowledge have points of contact with Lossky. 

However, both in method and in content Lossky’s version of 
neopatristics departed from Florovsky’s substantially. Methodologically, 
Lossky stressed the logical connection of ideas, rather than their concrete 
historical genealogy. For example, following Lev Karsavin, Lossky held 
that the ‘question of the procession of the Holy Spirit has been the sole 
dogmatic grounds for the separation of East and West’ (Lossky 1997, 71) 
and went so far as to derive the doctrine of papal primacy from Filioque. 
Florovsky sensibly objected that the claims to high papal authority had been 
made before Filioque became an issue. Following Vasily Bolotov, 
Florovsky saw Filioque as a questionable theologoumenon (doctrinal view) 
rather than a church-dividing issue. As a historian, Florovsky was 
concerned more about the ‘actual association, rather than the logical 
deduction of ideas’ (Florovsky 2008b, 80-1). 

Their methodological differences also concerned their approach to the 
divide between East and West in theology. Florovsky regarded the heritage 
of the Greek Fathers as having a universal significance and found Lossky’s 
analysis of the division between East and West to be somewhat 
exaggerated. Lossky followed Theodore de Régnon’s thesis that the 
fundamental difference between Eastern and Western trinitarian theology 
went back to the Cappadocian Fathers and Augustine respectively (Lossky 
2002, 238; cf. Florovsky 1931, 76). Florovsky was more receptive of the 
thought of Augustine, especially his ecclesiology, whereas Lossky tended to 
read the medieval division between East and West back into the Greek and 
Latin Church Fathers (Florovsky 1958, 207). 

In his most influential work, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern 
Church, Lossky maintains that the Eastern Christian tradition has 
successfully integrated and harmonized mystical experience and dogmatic 
theology. As a paradigm case of such harmonization, Lossky highlights the 


mystical theology of the sixth-century anonymous author who wrote under 
the pseudonym of Dionysius the Areopagite. Pseudo-Dionysius has had a 
major influence on the Christian tradition in several areas, including his 
classic articulation of apophatic theology. On Lossky’s interpretation, 
Dionysian apophatic theology is more than a peculiar theory of language, 
which requires the negation of the creaturely meaning of all human 
concepts, when those are applied to God. Lossky contends that in addition 
to being a theory of language, Dionysian apophatic theology is a spiritual 
discipline, which purifies the mind of all conceptual idols of God, pointing 
to religious experience in which all cognitive powers are folded and 
transcended in the attainment of the mystical and unitive knowledge of 
God. 

Lossky’s configuration of neopatristics is an ellipse that is drawn around 
two foci: the mystical theology of Pseudo-Dionysius and the synthesis of 
the fourteenth-century Byzantine theologian Gregory Palamas (1296-1359). 
On these grounds, Lossky referred to his work as a ‘Palamite’ synthesis. 
The Palamite distinction between the unknowable divine essence and the 
uncreated divine energies was pivotal for articulating the metaphysics of 
divine transcendence and immanence and at the same time for giving 
Orthodox theology its distinctly ‘Eastern’ (read ‘Byzantine’ and ‘anti- 
Thomistic’) identity. 

While Florovsky acknowledged that Lossky’s synthesis authentically 
represented the Orthodox tradition, his own theological accents were placed 
differently. For Florovsky, the organizing principle of neopatristic theology 
was neither apophaticism, nor trinitarian theology, nor Palamism, but 
Chalcedonian Christology. To put the matter more sharply, in Florovsky’s 
view, Lossky’s neopatristic theology lacked a sufficient Christological focus 
(Florovsky 2008a, 68).° For his part, Lossky saw Florovsky’s ecclesiology 
as one-sidedly Christocentric and, as a result, lacking a pneumatological 
dimension. 

In his religious epistemology, Lossky placed a high premium on 
experiential knowledge culminating in the vision of God.’ While the appeal 
to experientially based theology might at first glance look similar in 
Florovsky and Lossky, such similarities do not go very deep. For Florovsky, 
the paradigmatic ecclesial experience is Eucharistic communion, whereas, 
for Lossky, the experiential paradigm is the ultimate folding of all cognitive 


functions in the mystical union with God, as epitomized by Pseudo- 
Dionysius’s Mystical Theology. 

Moreover, while both theologians subordinated discursive reasoning to 
knowledge-vision, they nevertheless understood the process of attaining this 
knowledge in different ways. For Lossky, the apophatic purification of 
religious language functioned as a spiritual discipline leading the mind to 
repentance, to the shedding of conceptual idols and to the contemplation of 
God. Florovsky also recognized that the fullness of ecclesial experience 
could not be exhausted in language. However, Florovsky was considerably 
less preoccupied with apophasis than was Lossky. Florovsky stressed the 
definitive character of the main categories of the perennial philosophy of 
the Church Fathers.!° In his account of the divinely given rationality of 
religious language Florovsky struck a balance between the radical 
apophaticism of Lossky and the speculative cataphaticism of Bulgakov. 

More generally, it would be wrong to lump Florovsky’s neopatristic 
theology together with the retrieval of Palamite theology in the works of 
Lossky, Basil Krivocheine, and John Meyendorff. In his approach to 
neopatristic theology, John Meyendorff follows the main contours of the 
same historical narrative leading from the early Fathers to Gregory 
Palamas. In contrast to Lossky, however, Meyendorff moves the focus of 
the Palamite master narrative from mystical theology to Christology. 
Dionysian Christology, as is generally admitted, leaves many questions 
unanswered. Due to this factor, in Meyendorff’s version of Neopalamism, 
Dionysian theology loses its status as the ‘dogmatic basis’ of Byzantine 
theology (Lossky’s characterization) to the theological synthesis of 
Maximus the Confessor. In his early work, Christ in Eastern Christian 
Thought (1969), Meyendorff writes: 


If [Dionysius] was successful in the area of theologia, his success was much more 
questionable in the realms of cosmology and ecclesiology, in which the absence of common 
Christological references made illusory his effort to bridge completely the gap between the 
Gospel and neo-Platonism. (Meyendorff 1975, 100) 


Meyendorff recognizes that the struggle between non-Christian and 
Christian intellectual currents in Hellenism was prolonged and at times 
acrimonious. He presents the Christianization of Platonism as a dynamic 
process. Origen’s attempt to Christianize Platonism represents one of the 
earliest stages of this process. However, in Meyendorff’s view, a historical 


theologian should not freeze Origen’s alleged failures in time, but consider 
how Origenism was in turn reworked, partially rejected, and more fully 
Christianized by the later Fathers. An even more critical appropriation of 
the ‘Byzantine synthesis’ was offered by Alexander Schmemann. 


ALEXANDER SCHMEMANN: LITURGICAL 
REVIVAL 


Schmemann belongs to the third generation of the Russian émigré 
theologians. Unlike the first two generations, the third generation was born 
outside of Russia and appropriated the heritage of Russian religious thought 
and culture through the representatives of Russia Abroad. The third 
generation inherited and continued the debate between the ‘modernists’ and 
the neopatristic theologians, definitively establishing neopatristics as the 
dominant paradigm of Orthodox theology. In addition to purely theological 
factors, a ‘return to the Fathers’ was important for articulating and 
stratifying Orthodox Christian identity as a minority culture attempting to 
resist the forces of assimilation in the West. Both for the Old World and for 
the New World, to which Schmemann moved following Florovsky after the 
Second World War, the survival of Orthodox intellectual culture depended 
upon building robust institutions: new churches, societies, clubs, 
seminaries, and theological schools. Schmemann received his theological 
education at the St. Sergius Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris during 
the war, where his teachers included Sergius Bulgakov, Anton Kartashev, 
archimandrite Kiprian Kern, and other representatives of the first two 
generations. Having received his training in church history under the 
direction of Kartashev, Schmemann stayed at the Institute to teach 
Byzantine church history. In 1951, he moved to the United States in order to 
assist Florovsky in building up St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological 
Seminary in New York. It was at this point that Schmemann, at Florovsky’s 
prodding, turned his attention to the study of liturgy. 

Schmemann accepted Florovsky’s premise that in order to recover its 
own voice, Orthodox academic theology needed to reconnect with 
‘ecclesial experience’. However, Florovsky was somewhat unsystematic in 
unpacking the precise content of this experience. For him, the paradigm 


seems to have been the meeting of Christ in the Eucharist. For Schmemann, 
liturgical experience would become the primary source of theological 
reflection. In addition to Florovsky’s neopatristics, Schmemann was led to 
this insight by a constellation of at least three other influences. 

First, there was the influence of Nicholas Afanasiev’s Eucharistic 
ecclesiology, epitomized in the statement that ‘the Eucharist makes the 
church’, not in a reductionist sense that the sacramental life of the church 
and her various ministries are reducible to the Eucharistic celebration, but 
in a broader sense that the Eucharistic assembly is constitutive of the church 
as the Body of Christ. Second, there was the personal influence of 
archimandrite Kiprian Kern, who was Schmemann’s spiritual director, 
friend, and teacher of canon law and liturgics at the St. Sergius Institute. 
Kern was a mentor capable of inspiring his students to loving appreciation 
of the beauty and solemnity of the Orthodox worship. The third influence 
was a revival of the study of ancient worship in Catholic and Anglican 
patristic scholarship. Schmemann’s liturgical theology built on the historical 
findings of such non-Orthodox scholars as Henri Crouzel, Dom Gregory 
Dix, and others. For Schmemann, a ‘return to the Church Fathers’ would 
become primarily a retrieval of patristic theology and practice of worship, 
especially as presented by the Church Fathers of the first five centuries. As 
his thought matured, Schmemann became progressively more critical of 
Byzantine theology, including the Byzantine commentaries on worship. In 
the spirit of patristic theology, Schmemann emphasized the eschatological 
dimension of worship. As he explained in his classic work For the Life of 
the World (1970), liturgy from the beginning to the end was a movement 
towards the kingdom that culminated in the Eucharistic banquet with the 
Messiah. Schmemann contrasted this understanding of the liturgy with 
some questionable aspects of Byzantine liturgical theology, especially a 
tendency to indulge in artificial symbolic explanations of liturgical action. 
Schmemann was critical of the type of liturgical commentary that one could 
find, for example, in Dionysius’ Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, for its erasure of 
the historical dimension and its lack of a Christological focus. Such a 
criticism of Dionysius makes a striking contrast with Vladimir Lossky’s 
appropriation of Dionysius as a figure of focal importance for neopatristics. 
Moreover, by questioning the normative status of a ‘Byzantine synthesis’ 
and ‘Christian Hellenism’, Schmemann also sharply parted ways with 
Florovsky. 


While Schmemann’s retrieval of patristic liturgical theology does not fit 
into the pattern of Florovsky’s ‘Christian Hellenism’ or Lossky’s Neo- 
Dionysian and Neo-Palamite theology, the main thrust of Schmemann’s 
sacramental theology surprisingly connects with the central metaphysical 
aspiration of Bulgakov’s sophiology. For Schmemann, the world is a 
sacrament of divine presence and the human person is a priest whose main 
vocation is to receive the world as a gift from God and to offer it back to 
God. Schmemann understands the Fall as the beginning of a chasm between 
the religious and secular spheres. Liturgy is not an isolated cultic activity; 
on the contrary, the goal of the liturgy is to involve all humanity, the whole 
cosmos in the process of reconciling the world with God. Schmemann’s 
intuitions bear a striking resemblance to Bulgakov’s sophiology, which 
construes Sophia as the eternal ground of the world ‘in’ God and interprets 
the theological significance of all created reality from the eschatological 
perspective when ‘God will be all in all’. Despite the fact that Schmemann 
considered Bulgakov’s sophiological speculations to be unnecessary, there 
is a strong connection between Bulgakov’s and Schmemann’s 
eschatological visions. Schmemann’s sacramental theology chimes well 
with Bulgakov’s transfigured cosmism, sans the metaphysical baggage of 
panentheism, sans the universalist account of salvation, and perhaps with a 
stronger sense of the fallenness of human beings and the tragedy of human 
freedom. An observer more sympathetic to Bulgakov could say that 
Schmemann’s sacramentalism is a metaphysically thin version of 
panentheism. 


CONCLUSION 


Our survey led us from the leaders of the Russian Religious Renaissance, 
such as Bulgakov and Berdyaev, to Florovsky, Lossky, Schmemann, and 
then back to Bulgakov. In light of Bulgakov’s enduring significance as a 
‘Russian Origen’, it is tempting to include him on the list of neopatristic 
theologians. Such an inclusion, while plausible, would require a separate 
chapter to unpack. For the purposes of this chapter, it suffices to emphasize 
that the neopatristic theologies of Florovsky and Lossky would have been 
impossible without Bulgakov’s sophiology functioning as agent 


provocateur of a ‘return to the Church Fathers’. Such a return is never a 
static endeavour, for one is bound to return from a hermeneutically altered 
past to an ever-changing present. 

The retrieval of patristic thought in the twentieth century bore significant 
fruits. First, it offered a robust foundation for rebuilding Orthodox 
theological identity. Second, it provided an opportunity for emancipation 
from the limitations of religious nationalism. Finally, it supplied a 
respectable point of departure for ecumenical exchange. It is no surprise 
that the neopatristic paradigm has dominated Orthodox theology in the 
second part of the twentieth century, and continues to be highly influential 
in the first decades of the twenty-first century. 

In Florovsky’s and Lossky’s exposition, neopatristics came to stand for 
everything that the modernist theology of the Russian Religious 
Renaissance was not. Such a polarization was as rhetorically effective as it 
was historically misleading. Schmemann inherited this narrative of 
polarization, although towards the end of his life he grew dissatisfied with 
it. It belongs to the present-day generation of Orthodox theologians to 
engage this polarization critically and to overcome it. 
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' The coining of the concept of a ‘philosophy steamer’ as a category describing the experience of 
religious intelligentsia’s expulsion en masse from the Soviet Russia is usually attributed to Russian 
philosopher Sergei Horuzhy (b. 1941) (see Chamberlain 2006). 


2 In The Ways of Russian Theology, Florovsky credited a similar point to A. Khomiakov 
(Florovsky 1983, 274). 


3 On the infallibility of the church, see also Khomiakov (1995, 40), Bulgakov (1988, 79), and 
Mohler (1996, 106). In nineteenth-century Orthodox theology, ‘The Encyclical of the Eastern 
Patriarchs’ (1848) asserted the infallibility of the Church in reaction to the Roman Catholic claims of 
papal infallibility. 


4 Cf Florovsky (1972-1989, I, 49): ‘We put forward no subjective religious experience, no 
solitary mystical consciousness, not the experience of separate believers, but the integral, living 
experience of the Catholic Church, catholic experience, and Church life.’ 


> Cf. Bulgakov (1988, 19): ‘Tradition is the living memory of the Church’. 


é More concretely, in his essay ‘Eucharist and Catholicity’ (1929), Florovsky reflected on the 
ecclesiological significance of the Eucharistic prayers, drawing on the liturgical theology of Nicholas 
Cabasilas (ca. 1320 to ca. 1390). See Florovsky (2000, 77-82); cf. Florovsky (1950, 2000, 92, 100, 
101, 103, 105, 111). 


7 For an illuminating account of Lossky’s personalism, see Papanikolaou (2006). 


Florovsky also did not share Lossky’s claim that human nature is saved by Christ, whereas 
human personhood is saved by the Holy Spirit. 


? See, especially, his posthumously published Sorbonne lectures, The Vision of God (Lossky 
1973). 


10 As also noted by Andrew Louth (Louth 2007, 446-7; 2008, 195). Florovsky also criticized the 
philosophical apophaticism of S. L. Frank, noting that ‘the apophatic pathos of Frank’s philosophy is 
excessive’ (Florovsky 1966, xi). 


CHAPTER 32 


‘THE WORK’: THE 
TEACHINGS OF G. I. 
GURDJIEFF AND P. D. 

OUSPENSKY IN RUSSIA 
AND BEYOND 


STEVEN J. SUTCLIFFE AND JOHN P. WILLMETT 


INTRODUCTION 


THE teachings of Gurdjieff and Ouspensky, and of their descendants and 
lineages, are difficult to categorize. James Webb, in a pioneering analysis of 
the movement, describes it as ‘neither a church, a sect nor a school of 
philosophy’ (Webb 1980, 18). The cluster of beliefs and practices known as 
‘the Work’ synthesizes the teachings of Georgii Ivanovich Gurdjieff 
(1866?—1949) and Petr Demianovich Ouspensky (1878—1947), persons of 
considerable charisma who taught a range of ideas and practices usually 
described as ‘occult’ or ‘esoteric’ but which also contain elements of (in 
Gurdyjieff’s case) oral and folk teachings and (in Ouspensky’s case) of a 
practical mysticism. Both teachers were adroit in instructing a range of 
people, especially artists and intellectuals, in subtle yet challenging 
practices for application in everyday life. Their teachings, especially 
Gurdyjieff’s, were usually given orally but were later supplemented by texts 


which at first were read aloud amongst practitioners and only published 
posthumously: the most important being Jn Search of the Miraculous: 
Fragments from an Unknown Teaching (Ouspensky 1950 [1949}), 
Beelzebub’s Tales to His Grandson (Gurdjieff 1999 [1950]) and Meetings 
with Remarkable Men (Gurdjieff 2015 [1963]). 

In his comparative study of new religious leaders, Rawlinson (1997) 
categorizes Gurdjieff and Ouspensky as ‘Western Gurus’ operating in a 
modern tradition of “western teachers in eastern traditions’, by which he 
means individuals in Europe and North America who propound a ‘western’ 
version of Buddhist, Hindu and Sufi teachings. Rawlinson includes 
Gurdjieff on grounds of the attribution of Sufi sources to his teachings: for 
example, by Gurdyjieff’s English follower, John Bennett in Gurdjieff: A Very 
Great Enigma (Bennett 1973a) and Gurdjieff; Making a New World 
(Bennett 1973b).! Other interpreters argue for esoteric Christian or occult 
sources, both of which historically arose within ‘western’ rather than 
‘eastern’ cultures. The problem is that robust data is often lacking for many 
of the claims made by Gurdjieff (especially) and Ouspensky as well as by 
their successors and followers. The reliability of primary sources is 
therefore a constant question and the historiography of the movement has 
been strongly coloured by normative claims. For example, many of 
Gurdyjieff’s autobiographical statements are either unverifiable, fictionalized 
or a mix of the two, and perhaps were never intended to be understood other 
than metaphorically. This is implied in the subtitle of a major Gurdjieff 
biography: ‘the anatomy of a myth’ (Moore 1991). Ouspensky wrote little 
about his own life apart from one brief essay written in 1935, 
‘Autobiographical Fragment’ (Ouspensky 1986), which Hunter (2006) 
draws on heavily for his memoir. As with Gurdjieff, the resulting portrait 
struggles to transcend myth.” But this is of course one reason for their 
fascination amongst followers and sympathizers. 

Sociologically, the groups, networks, and societies which emerged from 
the Gurdjieff-Ouspensky teaching could be categorized as a new religious 
movement of the early twentieth century which anticipates the more diffuse 
‘New Age’ movement of the 1960s onwards (Sutcliffe 2003) but which 
now, one hundred years after its first appearance, functions as a ‘tradition’ 
in its own right (Needleman 2006). Nevertheless, the term ‘religious’ tends 
to be rejected by practitioners, and the extent of disagreement and even 


schism amongst teachers of ‘the Work’—not least between the founders 
themselves—qualifies the concept of a singular ‘movement’. 

The teaching was first presented in 1912 during the climactic years of 
the Russian ‘Silver Age’ (ca. 1890-1920), which included widespread 
interest in Spiritualism, Mesmerism, Hypnotism, and Theosophy across all 
sectors of Russian metropolitan society. The imperial Russian context of 
formation is therefore unquestionable. The early teachings were developed 
in Moscow and St. Petersburg by two (perforce) ‘imperial Russian 
subjects’: Gurdjieff, a Greek-Armenian from a lower-class background 
whose surname appears to have been ‘Russianized’ from Gyourdjian, and 
Ouspensky, a Muscovite of the professional classes. These teachings 
recruited strongly amongst metropolitan Russians, including musicians and 
doctors, and its content resonated with contemporary Russian religious 
idealism and mounting cultural-political crisis, as we discuss later. In exile 
after the Russian Revolution of 1917, each founder remained at least 
culturally identified with Russian Orthodox Christianity, and it 1s notable 
that requiem masses were held for Ouspensky following his death in 
London in 1947 and for Gurdjieff following his death in Paris in 1949. The 
first public notices about the teachings were published in the Russian press: 
in Moscow in November 1914 and in Tiflis in July 1919 (Taylor 2010, 13— 
16). However, although the movement emerged in pre-revolutionary Russia, 
and interest continued in the Soviet and post-Soviet periods, its most 
extensive uptake has been in Western Europe, North America, and 
Australasia. 

In what follows we summarize the activities of Gurdjieff and Ouspensky 
in Moscow and St. Petersburg (Petrograd) between 1912 and 1917, 
followed by a brief account of the founding of the Institute for the 
Harmonious Development of Man in Tbilisi (Tiflis), Georgia, in 1919. We 
then sketch the development of the teaching in Paris, London, and New 
York and indicate some further lines of travel, including the emergence of 
the International Association of the Gurdjieff Foundations after Gurdjieff’s 
death which, initially under the direction of Gurdjieff’s long-standing 
follower, Jeanne de Salzmann (1889-1990), continues to present itself as 


the orthodox guardian of ‘the Work’ in the Gurdjieffian lineage.* We give a 
brief outline of the teachings as a set of practical ideas and techniques by 
means of which a subtle yet demanding self-presence may be engendered 
and developed in everyday life circumstances. The aim is to create or 


acquire a ‘soul’ and thereby fulfil human beings’ role in the divine/cosmic 
order. The question of the ‘Russian-ness’ of ‘the Work’ remains a moot 


point, which we address at the end of the chapter.* 


G. I. GURDJIEFF AND P. D. OQOUSPENSKY 


Befitting a mythic biography, Gurdjieff’s parentage, date and place of birth, 
and youthful travels are all disputed. The consensus is that he was born in 
1866 in Alexandropol, now Gyumri, in Armenia (then under Russian 
control) to an ethnic Greek father and Armenian mother. Gurdjieff was 
educated in Kars, Turkey, an imperial Russian stronghold newly acquired 
during the 1877—1878 war with the Ottoman Turks. Here he sang in the 
Russian Orthodox cathedral choir as a protégé of an enigmatic tutor whom 


he calls ‘Dean Borsh’. The mystery of his biography is deepened by the 
allegorical account he provides of his early travels, published posthumously 
as Meetings with Remarkable Men (Gurdjieff 2015), in which he claims to 
have journeyed widely in Egypt, Persia, Tibet, and Mongolia with a 
company called the ‘seekers of truth’. The dates given for these travels in 
another enigmatic document, Herald of Coming Good (Gurdjieff 1933)— 
which he withdrew immediately after publication—lend credence to a birth 
date of 1866, since the itinerary described would have been impossible 
were Gurdjieff born in 1877, the date he himself often used in official 
documents. Given that Gurdjieff appears to have borne little physical 
resemblance to his other family members, and that on his death in 1949 
medical opinion was that he was aged over eighty, in a fresh analysis Paul 
Beekman Taylor argues that Gurdjieff was in fact the son of his family’s 
neighbours, and had been informally adopted, assuming the identity of a 
deceased son, when the Gurdjieff family left Kars (Taylor 2012, 161ff). The 
implication that Gurdjieff was a kind of ‘changeling’ enhances the folk 
narrative flavour of his biography in which the saviour arrives wrapped in 
mystery and portent.° 

There is scant corroboration for Gurdjieff’s travel itinerary in Meetings 
with Remarkable Men in the highly sensitive Transcaucus region, where 
travellers were viewed suspiciously and carefully documented. None of the 
company of ‘seekers of hidden truth’ can be reliably identified and the 


people whom they in turn encountered—the eponymous ‘remarkable 
men’—are equally nebulous. Towards the end of the book, near the 
Afghanistan—Pakistan border, Gurdjieff describes meeting Father Giovanni, 
a former Catholic who now lives in a monastery inhabited by a ‘World 
Brotherhood’ into which ‘any man could enter, irrespective of the religion 
to which he had formerly belonged’ (Gurdjieff 2015, 235). Gurdjieff 
continues: 


Among the adepts of this monastery there were former Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, 
Buddhists, Lamaists, and even one Shamanist. All were united by God the Truth ... All the 
brethren ... lived together in such amity that, in spite of the specific traits and properties of 
the representatives of the different religions, [we] could never tell to which religion this or 
that brother had formerly belonged. 


(Gurdjieff 2015, 236) 


Rather than a strictly historical record, this narrative of ‘seekers’ and 
‘remarkable men’ is better understood as a metaphor for a search for 
perennial truth underlying difference during a period when modernity was 
increasingly encroaching on indigenous tradition. The latter is personified 
in the figure of Gurdjieff’s father, an ashokh or bard, to whom we are 
introduced in the first chapter of Meetings ‘chanting the legend of the 
Babylonian hero Gilgamesh and explaining its meaning’ (Gurdjieff 2015, 
35). The fable-like register of Meetings with its framing structure of 
embedded stories is implicitly fashioned according to the structure of the 
collection of Arabic folktales known as the One Thousand and One Nights 
(or Arabian Nights). To make this point, Gurdjieff introduces early on an 
‘elderly, intelligent Persian’, whom he describes as ‘intelligent not in the 
European sense of the word, but in the sense ... understood on the continent 
of Asia, that is, not only by knowledge but by being’ (Gurdjieff 2015, 10). 
This Persian exemplar contrasts contemporary European literature, 
characterized by a ‘complete lack of any knowledge of reality and of any 
genuine understanding’, with a traditional text like The Thousand and One 
Nights where ‘anyone hearing or reading this book feels clearly that 
everything in it is fantasy, but fantasy corresponding to truth’ (Gurdjieff 
2015, 20).’ A further aspect of this indigenous oral culture is echoed in the 
form of Gurdjieff’s later teaching in Paris, which he conducted in part 
through the medium of elaborate meals and ritual toasts, including copious 
alcohol consumption (Bennett and Bennett 1980; Anon 2009, 2012). 


In contrast to Gurdjieff’s closeness to folk tradition, Ouspensky was 
brought up within the urban Russian middle classes. As for Gurdjieff, 


robust biographical details are scarce. Ouspensky also seems to have been 
an autodidact, since although he described himself as ‘lazy’, and that he 
‘hated school routine in general’, he also ‘worked very intensely on biology, 
mathematics and psychology’. Declaring himself ‘very anarchistically 
inclined’, he decided ‘never to pass any examinations and never to take any 
degrees’ (Ouspensky 1986, 300). He began to travel as a ‘scholar-gypsy’ 
and journalist although his itinerary remains obscure: as Webb (1980, 99— 
100) notes, ‘between 1896 and 1905 there is little known with certainty 
about his movements’, although whether this is due to a dearth of data or 
creative mystification on the part of the protagonist is unclear as is so often 
the case within this movement. In 1907 Ouspensky became interested in 
Theosophy and in 1909 he moved from Moscow to St. Petersburg where he 
became associated with artistic and intellectual circles interested in ideas 
about time and the ‘fourth dimension’.’ In 1912 he published in Russian a 
work in mystical philosophy and psychology, Tertium Organum, which was 
received with acclaim and translated into English in 1920. Ouspensky 
travelled to India and Ceylon in 1913 to further pursue his interests in these 
topics, spending six weeks at the Theosophical Society headquarters in 
Adyar. Returning to Russia, he met Gurdjieff in Moscow in 1915 (Webb 
1980, 126, 133). Gurdjieff knew of Ouspensky through the success of 
Tertium Organum and was apparently keen to attract his attention, while for 
his part Ouspensky was still searching for the elusive ‘school’ that he 


believed held conclusive answers to his questions.'° In Search of the 
Miraculous: Fragments of an Unknown Teaching (Ouspensky 1950) gives a 
systematic presentation of Gurdjieff’s teaching at this time approached as a 
system of ideas. Gurdjieff reportedly admired Tertium Organum but 
considered that although Ouspensky was intelligent, he lacked deeper 
knowledge, which Gurdjieff called ‘being’. Ouspensky himself records 
Gurdjieff telling him witheringly that ‘if you understood everything you 
have written in [Tertium Organum] I should come and bow down to you 
and beg you to teach me. But you do not understand even what the word 
understand means’ (Ouspensky 1950, 20). 

This statement supports a common view, even stereotype, that 
Gurdjieff’s teaching was practice-oriented, emphasizing knowledge in 
action—what Blake (2012, 238) calls ‘know how, an understanding of how 


things work’—while Ouspensky’s contribution lay in systematizing the 
underlying ideas. This view has been qualified by some defenders of 
Ouspensky’s reputation, who have emphasized the force of his presence as 
a teaching device, like Gurdjieff, but expressing a very different personality. 
Yet Ouspensky was apparently not interested in learning or teaching the 
movements, a series of physical exercises performed to music which 
address the automation of the untutored body as an obstacle to self- 
realization, which are crucial to the Gurdjieff lineage. A comparison of the 
transcripts of their group meetings shows clear performative differences in 
how they interacted with participants. |! 

In the wake of the October 1917 revolution, Gurdjieff and Ouspensky 
left Moscow like many artists and intellectuals. They travelled to the 
Caucasus with a nucleus of followers, plus members of Gurdyjieff’s family. 
Our Life with Mr. Gurdjieff (de Hartmann 1964), an account by the Russian 
composer Thomas de Hartmann and his wife Olga, vividly describes how, 
during the period 1917—1920, Gurdjieff continued to teach this group amid 
the turmoil of the Russian Civil War, suffering considerable hardship and 
danger as they dodged between Bolsheviks and Mensheviks.'* In 1919 in 
Tiflis (Tbilisi), Georgia, Gurdjieff founded the ‘Institute for the Harmonious 
Development of Man’. This was an appropriate location given the cultural 
interconnections post-revolution between Tiflis, and Petrograd and 
Moscow. According to the journalist C. E. Bechofer-Roberts, the city ‘had 
become a centre for what was left of Russian society. One found the 
strangest people there. Poets and painters from Petrograd and Moscow, 
philosophers, theosophists, dancers, singers, actors and actresses’ (cited in 
Taylor 2010, 18). 

Bechofer-Roberts records visiting the new Institute and spending time 
with Gurdjieff, whom he describes as ‘surrounded by a strange entourage of 
philosophers, doctors, poets, and dancers’ by whom ‘he was esteemed, 
almost worshipped, as a guide to the eternal mysteries of the universe’. 
Bechofer-Roberts ascribes ‘extraordinary all-round intelligence’ to 
Gurdjieff, finding him ‘interesting company’ and ‘out of the common 
theosophical ruck’ (Taylor 2010, 19-21). Ouspensky left the entourage 
towards the end of this period, apparently valuing the content of ‘the Work’ 
but disagreeing with Gurdjieff’s often-provocative teaching style (Webb 
1980, 159-61). This ‘schism’ has been presented as inevitable and self- 
evident in primary sources. In fact, sporadic contact continued between 


Gurdjieff and Ouspensky over the following twenty years and many 
significant followers crossed freely between the two authorities, such as the 
Anglo-Scottish psychiatrist Maurice Nicoll (1884-1953) and the English 
engineer John Bennett (1897—1974). 

Eventually Gurdjieff left Russia, first for Constantinople and then 
Germany. In 1921 he tried to obtain a residence visa for the UK, where 
Ouspensky had settled in 1920 and had built up an audience in London 
amongst artists and intellectuals. Gurdjieff’s application was blocked, 
however, and in 1922 he settled near Paris in the village of Fontainebleau- 
Avon in a former chateau, the Prieuré des Basses Loges. Here, with 
financial help from British and American admirers, he re-established the 
Institute for the Harmonious Development of Man, which, in the 1920s, 
became a magnet for transnational ‘seekers’ from the middle and upper 
classes. A visit by Gurdjieff to talk to Ouspensky’s group in London 
generated considerable interest, and some, including the aforementioned 
Nicoll and Bennett, visited the Prieuré. As the relationship between 
Gurdjieff and Ouspensky continued to decay, devotees were increasingly 
encouraged to affirm their allegiance to one or the other. 

Ouspensky continued to lead his more cerebral version of ‘the Work’ 
with his wife, Sophie Grigorievna Ouspensky (1878—1961)—who, like 
Gurdjieff, preferred a more practical teaching style—in and around London 
until 1941. In the late 1930s, Ouspensky’s centre was a large country house 
and grounds, Lyne Place in Surrey, which served as an analogous colony to 
Gurdyjieff’s Prieuré, with around one thousand English pupils at its height 
(Moore 2017). In 1941 the turbulence of the new war of 1939, including the 
threat of Nazi invasion, prompted the Ouspenskys to emigrate to the United 
States. He returned to England in January 1947 but Madame Ouspenskaya 
remained in the US. Ouspensky died later the same year and was buried in 
the Anglican churchyard at Lyne following a Russian Orthodox requiem 
mass in London. 

In Fontainebleau-Avon, Gurdjieff oversaw the Institute in one form or 
another until 1932. During this period he made several visits to the US to 
raise money, to found work groups with the help of the former editor of The 
New Age, journalist A. R. Orage (1873-1934), and to give demonstrations 
of the movements. This sustained proselytization established his 
transatlantic reputation and attracted many Americans to the Institute. 
However, maintaining the Prieuré had become financially onerous and in 


1932 the Institute folded. Gurdjieff moved into Paris where he lived until 
his death, teaching in a more intimate style over meals that he cooked in his 


apartment, or through meetings in cafés and restaurants.!? When Gurdjieff 
died in 1949, his pupil Jeanne de Salzmann (1889-1990) assumed 
leadership of the International Gurdjieff Society. By then significant pupils 
who had known Gurdjieff and Ouspensky, particularly Maurice Nicoll and 
John Bennett, but many others, as well as second generation teachers who 
had contact only with the first generation, were already teaching their own 
iterations of ‘the Work’ (Petsche 2013). 


‘THE WORK?’ AS A PRACTICAL TEACHING 


Gurdjieff’s ideas, both theoretical and practical, were released piecemeal, in a manner 
deliberately self-contradictory or misleading, and had to be fitted together by his pupils and 
even completed by the pupils’ investigations. 


(Webb 1980, 139). 


By all accounts ‘the Work’ was (and is) difficult. The term implied 
sustained effort towards an ‘alchemical’ transformation in embodied 
consciousness, or ‘being’. ‘The Work’ taught that people were 
metaphorically asleep and only able to live through their ego, which can 
only react to external forces. The ego controls all the actions of a person. 
People must ‘wake up’ by curbing this reactivity, so that a true self, called 
‘real I’, can germinate. By cultivating ‘real I’, a person can develop their 
active ‘essence’, which is present from birth but dominated by ego, thereby 
creating in themselves a ‘soul’. 

Towards this end, as taught by both Gurdjieff and Ouspensky, the 
practitioner must practise ‘self-remembering’. Within each person operate 
three metaphorical ‘centres’. Unless consciously interrupted, these centres 
automatically govern the faculties of moving, feeling, and thinking. The 
aim of self-remembering is to stop the automaticity of their operation and to 
bring them consciously into harmonious co-operation. For example, the 
emotional centre in most people is automatically expressed through 
‘negative emotions’ such as anger, sadness, pride and lust. To ‘cleanse’ the 
emotional centre requires self-observation in order to catch the moment at 
which a negative emotion arises, thereby to prevent identification with it. 


Self-remembering was therefore designed to facilitate a kind of apatheia 
which could enable disinterested action. For example, Needleman describes 
‘self-remembering’ as a state of conscious attention in which a ‘higher 
force’, latent within the human structure, could make contact with the three 
centres of moving, feeling, and thinking. By practising self-remembering, 
the individual ‘re-members’ (literally, puts back together) the self with the 
assistance of this latent ‘higher force’ (Needleman 2006, 451). In Lost 
Christianity, which advances an interpretation of ‘the Work’ as a form of 
esoteric Christianity, Needleman argues that a person in their early years 
experiences their ‘essence’ or ‘real I’ as a nagging question which becomes 
dulled during maturation. However, when emotional pain is experienced, 
the question of who or what is ‘real I’ resurfaces. Unless one can self- 
remember, and thus work consciously, the pain will be smothered by the 
everyday reactivity of ‘feeling centre’ and the embryonic soul will be 
aborted (Needleman 1980, 175). Only with authoritative guidance can a 
person learn how to harness the energy to build ‘real P. 

Although ‘the Work’ is in a descriptive sense ‘self-oriented’ and must be 
practised by the ‘individual’, it is not ‘individualistic’ in the sense of 
fostering isolation or solipsism. To understand and to practice effectively, 
pupils must interact within a group environment in order to come to know 
themselves and their particular foibles (their ‘chief feature’), and through 
this encounter to support each other to ‘wake up’ through negotiating their 
interpersonal frictions. In In Search of the Miraculous, Gurdjieff says that ‘a 
“group” is the beginning of everything’ and that ‘the Work’ can help the 
group to escape from a prison constructed by ‘false I’: 


But how escape? It is necessary to tunnel under a wall. One man can do nothing. But let us 
suppose there are ten or twenty men—if they work in turn and if one covers another they 
can complete the tunnel and escape. Furthermore, no one can escape from prison without the 
help of those who have escaped before. 


(Ouspensky 1950, 30) 


In other words, to break free of ego and to build ‘real I’, practitioners need 
to gather together under the authority of an ‘escapee’. Gurdjieff and 
Ouspensky created a series of experimental environments in which such 
metaphysical ‘escape’ could be practised. These included the early small 
groups in Moscow and St. Petersburg, the ‘travelling circus’ (Webb 1980, 
163ff) in the Caucasus during the Civil War in 1917—1920, Gurdjieff’s 


Institute at Fontainebleau and Ouspensky’s colony at Lyne Place, which 
served as ‘intentional communities’ for intensive practice (Cusack 2015), 
and the drama of Gurdjieff’s ritual feasts during his last years in Paris. 

The practical work of self-remembering is supported by a complex 
cosmology which recognized two underlying laws: the Law of Three and 
the Law of Seven. According to Sophia Wellbeloved (2003, 122-3), ‘taken 
together, they are an expression of how creative, destructive and redemptive 
processes function in the universe’. Briefly, the Law of Three claims that all 
physical processes can be reduced to the interaction of three forces: 
‘active’, ‘passive’, and ‘neutralizing’. The first force is active and expresses 
‘desire or impulse towards action’. The second force is passive and 
represents ‘resistance or opposition to the impulse to act’. The third force is 
neutralizing and ‘reconciles the first and second forces’. For example: 


[A] person may desire to work (active/first force), but this is opposed by inertia 
(passive/second force), thus nothing happens. However, a reconciling third force, perhaps in 
the form of new knowledge, may appear and enable the person to begin work ... Our 
understanding of the world in relation to only two forces is the reason we do not see the 
‘real world’. (Wellbeloved 2003, 123) 


The Law of Seven describes the universe in terms of vibrations proceeding 
through matter but which—unknown to laws of science—operate 
discontinuously and can slow down or speed up (Wellbeloved 2003, 121). 
All processes develop in seven steps, forming a musical octave. In each 
octave there are two intervals, or points of impediment (the semitones 
between mi and fa and between ti and do) where an external ‘shock’ is 
needed before the process can continue: 


In terms of human life experience, for example, when having an aim to do something, the 
intervals are the places where direction is changed unconsciously, where energy does not 
continue to flow in the planned direction unless ... a shock is given. 


(Wellbeloved 2003, 121-2) 


On this schema, the actualization of ‘real I’ can be understood as a process 
of transformation of energies subject to the Law of Seven. The ‘shock’ of 
‘self-remembering’ is required to overcome the first interval. Other shocks 
will be required for the process to proceed through the octaves, some of 
which may be unpleasant and must be given by authorities external to the 
self, especially by a recognized teacher. 


These ‘Laws’ were endorsed by both Gurdjieff and Ouspensky and, 
despite other disagreements, form a shared element in their teachings. We 
can note four more. 

First, ritual methods were used by both figures in that the content of the 
teaching was not divorced from the teacher’s presence. There are multiple 
attestations to a powerful physical presence. Both teachers in effect 
employed a variation upon classical Socratic dialogue in which the vitality 
of the exchange is determined by the quality of the students’ questions. For 
example, the presentation of Gurdjieff’s teaching in In Search of the 
Miraculous (Ouspensky 1950) almost entirely comprises Gurdjieff’s 
reported speech through questions, answers and short lectures, while 
Ouspensky’s teaching style consists in a more formal but no less Socratic 
‘Q and A’ format. !* 

Second, specific bodily practices were taught. Gurdjieff in particular 
emphasized the importance of practising a series of ‘movements’, so 
termed, which he introduced in several series from 1916 and taught through 
oral instruction (Azize 2012). Like other systems of expressive movement 
in this period, such as Rudolf Steiner’s Eurythmy and the Dalcroze method, 
their purpose was to facilitate a harmonious realignment of the whole 
person by reconciling ‘moving’ centres with ‘thinking’ and ‘feeling’ centres, 
as described above. The aim was not primarily to create an artistic 
performance (although Gurdjieff was not averse tactically to present them 
as such for public outreach), but to practise a bodily discipline whose 
function was to recalibrate the practitioner’s phenomenological experience 
of their body. 

Gurdjieff also taught specific exercises to individuals. The aim of one, 
‘The Four Ideals’, given in 1948 to George Adie, is summarized as follows: 
the practitioner should ‘make contact with four “ideals” (Christ, Buddha, 
Muhammad and Lama), and introduce into their own ... bodies certain 
“higher substances” ... produced when worshippers pray or address 
themselves to those “ideals” (Azize 2013, 178; see also Azize 2020). 
George Adie’s notes on this practice, which was probably given to him by 
Gurdjieff in Paris in 1948, describe three stages. First was a preparatory 
visualization of the ‘four ideals’ as a ‘foyer of substances formed by the 
vibrations of the faithful in the direction of the ideal’, which were to be 
visualized as hovering above the chief geographical centres of the four 
religions. Second, a period of regulated breathing was to follow in which 


the breath was directed through a series of visualized parts of the body. 
Third and finally, the practitioner was to spend ten to fifteen minutes resting 
‘in a collected state’ to absorb the effects of the exercise (Azize 2013, 180— 
1). This recalls contemplative practices in other traditions, although its 
design is appropriately comparative for an era of heightened religious 
pluralization. Although Azize considers that this particular exercise was 
only taught to a few practitioners, there 1s evidence that other exercises 
were taught by Gurdjieff from the early 1930s—for example, the ‘I AM’ 
exercise discussed in Azize (2015, 151-4)—which suggests that an 
individually ‘tailored’ teaching of contemplative practices was also part of 
Gurdjieff’s repertoire. In contrast, Ouspensky’s teaching style appears to 
have drawn largely on Socratic exchanges. 

Third, some of the most devoted followers of both teachers were either 
turned away, or left to create their own lineages, or exited ‘the Work’ 
altogether. This schismatic tendency could be explained in various ways: 
for example, that a talented pupil needed to practise unencumbered by their 
teacher’s charisma, or that a forceful seceder no longer accepted their 
teacher’s authority. For example, first generation teachers who had been 
directly exposed to Gurdjieff and/or Ouspensky, such as Maurice Nicoll, J. 
G. Bennett and A. R. Orage, either left their teacher(s) honourably or were 
tactically expelled. This also held for Ouspensky in relation to Gurdjieff. 

Fourth and finally, both Gurdjieff and Ouspensky presented ‘the Work’ 
as a ‘fourth way’ to be practised in everyday life and not become 
institutionalized as a ‘new religion’. This was in contrast to the three 
recognized ‘ways’ of the fakir, the yogi, and the monk, according to 
Gurdyjieff’s early teaching, each of which required ‘renunciation of all 
worldly things’ (Ouspensky 1950, 47). The fourth way, in contrast, requires 
only ‘understanding’: 


No ‘faith’ is required on the fourth way; on the contrary, faith of any kind is opposed to the 
fourth way. On the fourth way a man must satisfy himself of the truth of what he is told. 
And until he is satisfied he must do nothing. (Ouspensky 1950, 49) 


Maintaining separation from the way of the monk, who symbolized the 
‘habit’ of Western religion, was crucial for Ouspensky. He worried early on 
that Gurdjieff’s approach might be acquiring the trappings of religion: ‘If 
after three years of work I perceived that G. was leading us in fact towards 
the way of religion, of the monastery, and required the observance of all 


religious forms and ceremonies, there would be of course a motive for 
disagreeing with this and for going away’ (Ouspensky 1950, 375). 


SOURCES OF ‘THE WORK’ 


In contrast to the Sufism identified by Bennett (1973a) and the esoteric 
Christianity ascribed by Needleman (1980), Webb locates Gurdyjieff’s ideas 
in a more proximate source: the ‘nineteenth-century occult revival’ (Webb 
1980, 525) which included a bricolage of earlier systems such as the 
perennial philosophy, Pythagorean views of the harmony of the universe, 
the Kabbalah, and Gnostic expressions of Christianity. Webb argues that 
versions of these and related sources were all available in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow in the early twentieth century and were assimilated by Gurdjieff 
and Ouspensky during their immersion in the Russian arm of this ‘occult 
revival’.!° 

An alternative terminology is ‘Western esotericism’, employed by Birgit 
Menzel in her introduction to The New Age of Russia (Menzel et al. 2011), 
which complements The Occult in Russian and Soviet Culture (Rosenthal 
1997a) as the main academic sources for contextualizing the early 
formation of ‘the Work’. Menzel introduces Antoine Faivre’s definition of 
esotericism as ‘a mode of thought’ whose characteristics include 
‘correspondence’ between visible and invisible dimensions of the cosmos, 
the role of religious imagination in providing access to ‘intermediary’ levels 
of experience between material and divine worlds, and the role of ‘spiritual 
transmutation’ through which ‘the inner man is re-regenerated and re- 
connected with the divine’ (Menzel 2011la, 21). These characteristics are 
broadly consonant with ‘the Work’ of Gurdjieff and Ouspensky. Faivre 
identified two further markers of esotericism: belief in a ‘fundamental 
concordance’ amongst religious traditions at a deep hermeneutic level (in 
other words, a perennialist philosophy) and a ‘more or less secret 
transmission of spiritual knowledge’ (Menzel 201la, 21). If ‘secret’ is 
interpreted as a combination of resistance to casual enquiry coupled with a 
predominantly oral transmission, then these characteristics are present in 


the normal dissemination of ‘the Work’.!° 


Ouspensky reports Gurdjieff’s satisfaction with the category of ‘esoteric 
Christianity’. In response to a question on ‘how to become a Christian’, 
Ouspensky reports Gurdjieff as saying that ‘I do not know what you know 
about Christianity ... [b]ut ... if you like, this is esoteric Christianity’ 
(Ouspensky 1950, 102). Needleman similarly reports Gurdjieff saying that 
‘the aim of the Institute [for the Harmonious Development of Man] is to 
help one become a Christian’ through the practical injunction ‘to love all 
men’ (Needleman 1980, 169). Needleman espouses such an interpretation 
of ‘the Work’, which repudiates the ‘social gospel’ in favour of a revival of 
mystical pietism: 


May no one in the name of God reform anything. Let even one or two people begin by 
recognising in their hearts that Truth is the sustained consciousness of Error. In this way, the 
Holy Ghost appears within the individual. May even one or two people understand what 
takes place within a man in the state of Questioning himself. Let them seek help on that 
basis. (Needleman 1980, 177) 


‘The Work’ may also be understood as practical psychology. For example, 
Maurice Nicoll (1884—1953), a psychiatrist close to the early analytical 
psychology of C. G. Jung, attended Ouspensky’s lectures in London where 
he heard Gurdjieff speak. Enthused, Nicoll joined Gurdjieff at the Prieuré 
but reverted to Ouspensky with whom he worked into the 1930s before 
beginning to teach his own groups. From 1952 he published five volumes of 
talks and addresses to his groups, which are acknowledged by many as an 
authoritative presentation of ‘the fourth way’ as a psychological system 
(Pogson 1987). Recent interpreters in this vein include the English group 
psychiatrist, Robert Skynner (1922-2000), co-author with Monty Python 
comedian John Cleese (b. 1939) of the best-selling self-help book Life and 
How to Survive It and a long-standing Gurdjieffian (Skynner 1996). 

As noted, part of the problem in identifying the ingredients of ‘the 
Work’ is the unreliability and/or mythicization of sources combined with 
the cultural, religious, and political ferment in which the teachings 
developed. The polyglot cauldron in which Gurdjieff grew up fostered 
multiple religious identifications. Bennett argues that Gurdjieff was 
influenced both by the Russian Orthodox Church, through the tutelage of 
‘Dean Borsh’, and by his mother’s Nestorian Christianity, but he also 
claims that Gurdjieff said: ‘If you really want to know the secrets of Islam 
you will find them in Bokhara’, implying the influence of Naqshbandi Sufis 
(Bennett 1973a, 32-3, 59). The multiple religious foci in the ‘Four Ideals’ 


exercise, above, shows Gurdyjieff’s awareness of modern religious plurality 
and his skill in grounding his authority in a perennialist tactic; at the same 
time, in restricting the scope of his teaching of such individual exercises, 
we can see the care taken to maintain ‘secret’ transmission. 


GURDJIEFF AND QUSPENSKY IN RUSSIA AND 
BEYOND 


Now that we have set out some basic knowledge of the practical teachings 
of Gurdjieff and Ouspensky we are in a position to address the ‘Russian- 
ness’ of ‘the Work’. Its historical germination between 1912 and 1920 in 
Moscow and Petrograd, and then in Essentuki, the Black Sea coast and 
Tiflis/Tbilisi, all took place within the territories of the Russian empire 
(1721-1917). The Institute for the Harmonious Development of Man— 
Gurdyjieff’s primary institution—was founded at the border of this empire, 
in Tiflis/Tbilisi. The cultural conditions of ‘Silver Age’ Russia were 
evidently conducive to germinating and propagating the message of ‘the 
Work’. Fin de siècle Russia hosted an effervescent occult culture, 
predominantly in Moscow and St. Petersburg, served at its height by ‘more 
than thirty Russian journals and well over 800 discrete book titles’ (Carlson 
1997, 152). Occult interests penetrated the intelligentsia, the gentry, and 
lower classes alike, combining Western European influences—for example 
Spiritualism, introduced to St. Petersburg by the Scottish medium D. D. 
Home (Carlson 1997, 136-9)—with indigenous Slavophile mysticism.!” In 
Modern Occultism in Late Imperial Russia, Julia Mannherz identifies lively 
interest in several phenomena, including the séance, which in Russia as in 


Western Europe was approached as a form of ‘scientific’ religion,! and 
‘occult mathematics’, especially fascination with the existence of a ‘fourth 
dimension’ which particularly interested Ouspensky. Hypnosis was widely 
discussed; Gurdjieff himself was a practitioner and later referred to the 
hypnotic state of passive identification as the immediate target of ‘self- 
remembering’. In Russian popular culture, hypnotism became a recognized 
mode of ‘putting occult forces to personal use’ (Mannherz 2012, 87) in the 
service of the quasi-Nietzschean ‘powerful individual’. Occult interests 
were widely represented in society, from the ‘boulevard mysticism’ of the 


lower classes (Carlson 1997, 135) to the Tsarina’s enthusiasm for the healer 
and mystic, Grigory Yefimovich Rasputin (1869-1916). The extent of 
enthusiasm at court, for example, can be gleaned from the diary of the 
French ambassador, Maurice Paléologue, who wrote in December 1915: 


I called on Mme S—for tea rather late this evening. Her company numbered about a dozen. 
Conversation was general, and very lively. The subjects of discussion were spiritualism, 
ghosts, palmistry, divination, telepathy, the transmigration of souls and sorcery. Nearly 
every man and woman present told some personal anecdote or incident received from direct 
tradition ... [O]nce a conversation of this kind is in full swing it may last until morning. 
(Cited in Webb 1976, 167) 


Theosophy and Anthroposophy were influential as more systematized 
philosophies of the occult, especially amongst artists and writers. Carlson 
(1997, 139) describes Theosophy as ‘the most intellectually important’ of 
Russian occult trends in the late nineteenth century. The Theosophical 
Society was founded in New York in 1875 (moving to Adyar, India in 1886) 
by another imperial Russian subject, Elena Petrovna Blavatsky (neé von 


Hahn, 1831-1891), born in Ekatorinoslav (Dnipro) now in Ukraine.!? News 
of the international activities of Theosophists appeared in Russian journals 
as early as the 1880s and ‘private Theosophical circles’ existed from the 
1890s (Carlson 1997, 141). Censorship reform in 1905 led to the foundation 
of the Russian Theosophical Society in 1908 when more than one hundred 
members attended its first meeting in St. Petersburg; by 1910 ‘there were 
probably several thousand Russian Theosophists, the majority of them 
women’ (Carlson 1997, 141—2). Ouspensky developed strong Theosophical 
interests and visited the international headquarters in Adyar, India, in 1913. 
Gurdjieff would have been familiar with Theosophists in Moscow and they 
would have been amongst his early audiences when he began to teach there 
in 1912. In 1913, the Russian Anthroposophical Society was founded with 
branches in Moscow and St. Petersburg, drawing support from 
‘philosophical and literary discussion shaped by Symbolism’—novelist 
Andrei Bely (1880—1934) was a key proponent—and functioned until 1923 
(von Maydell 1997, 153, 157). In sum, as Carlson (1997, 135) puts it: 
‘occultism permeated the atmosphere of upper- and middle-class Russian 
society and was one more manifestation of the general spiritual hunger that 
generated ... the Russian religious renaissance’. In other words, from at 
least 1907 (Ouspensky) and 1912 (Gurdjieff), the founders of ‘the Work’ 
proselytized within a sympathetic environment where the strannik—the 


wandering ‘holy man’ possessing charismatic personality and healing 
powers—was a well-known trope easily transferable to their own personas. 

The content of their teachings is congruent with larger themes in Russian 
thought. Idealism was dominant and was typically projected onto an organic 
and cosmic stage in which messianic Christianity was a powerful force. For 
example, fuelled by a series of mystical experiences from 1872, Vladimir 
Soloviev (1853—1900) developed an idealistic system that called for a 
‘universal synthesis of science, philosophy, and religion’ based on concepts 
of tsel’nost’ (wholeness) and sobornost’ (collective unity). These ideas 
underpinned his goal of mystical unity and had considerable influence on 
the Symbolist poets Alexander Blok and Andrei Bely. The philosopher 
Nikolai Berdyaev (1874—1948)—who, like Gurdjieff, later found himself in 
exile in Paris—described in The End of Our Time (1924) a new religious 
renaissance in which ‘man is not a unit in the universe, forming part of an 
unrational machine, but a living member of an organic hierarchy, belonging 
to a real and living whole’ (cited in Webb 1976, 178). 

At the same time we have seen that the content of ‘the Work’ had 
affinities with a pan-European esotericism, and its dissemination quickly 
became international, by force of circumstance if not by design, through its 
emerging centres of operation in Paris, London, and New York in the 1920s 
and 1930s. In contrast, there was and is no official Russian society or 
lineage. Nevertheless, both Gurdjieff and Ouspensky were (imperial) 
Russian subjects by formation and their enforced exile (in Gurdjieff’s case, 
accompanied by his family entourage) evidently strengthened their 
identification with their homeland (rodina). Ouspensky originally wrote and 
published in Russian while Gurdjieff was more fluent in Armenian and 
Greek, but probably dictated his magnum opus Beelzebub s Tales (Gurdjieff 
1999) in Russian. Russia remained a potent imaginary. J. G. Bennett recalls 
a remark by Gurdjieff during their last conversation: ‘He spoke about the 
work he had started in Turkestan and said: “Remember what I now say. 
Begin in Russia, finish in Russia” (Bennett 1973b, 108). Bennett interprets 
this to mean that the fons et origo of the teachings lay deep in central 
Russia, but Gurdjieff’s words can also be read as a nostalgic valedictory by 
a dying émigré. Ouspensky was also sentimental for Russia, especially for 
pre-1917 Moscow, and Hunter (2006, 154-5) describes the group he began 
in London in 1932 especially for “Russian emigres’. It is no surprise that 
Russian Orthodox requiem masses were held for both men. 


Despite the main uptake of ‘the Work’ to date being in northern and 
western Europe, in the Americas, and in Australia, interest in the teachings 
could be found in Soviet Russia. Birgit Menzel describes several 
individuals who effectively ‘repatriated’ the teachings in the cultural 
underground of the 1960s and 1970s. For example, the linguist Mikhail 
Meilakh (b. 1945) adopted a ‘shock’ tactic to reach out beyond the iron 
curtain: ‘[Meilakh] would stand on his head in the breakfast-room of the 
Leningrad Interhotel for foreign guests and after a while would ... ask the 
puzzled or amused foreign businessmen or diplomats ... if they could bring 
in any information or material about Gurdjieff on subsequent trips’ (Menzel 
2011b, 157). Another practitioner, Arkady Rovner (b. 1940), pursued a 
university career in New York in the 1970s. There he made personal contact 
with Gurdjieffian elders, including John Bennett, and helped to send 
samizdat material about Gurdjieff back into the Soviet Union. Rovner 
returned to Russia in 1994 and founded the Institute for the Cultivation of 
Inner States in Moscow in 2001 (Menzel 2011b, 157—8; Stephens 1997; 
Rovner 2009). 


CONCLUSION 


It is difficult to do justice in short compass to the teachings of Gurdjieff and 
Ouspensky and their place in Russian culture and religion. We might 
describe ‘the Work’ reasonably accurately as a practical teaching of imperial 
Russian extraction and synthesis which combines modernist themes of self- 
realization with traditional values of organic order. Although still young, its 
teachings have developed a dense family tree of descendants which has 
generated sometimes contentious questions concerning who is and who is 
not a legitimate authority. The primary sources are voluminous, if 
unsystematic, but the main problem at the time of writing is the relative 
lack of scholarly research, which makes it difficult to develop specific 
questions. Amongst these questions, the ‘Russian-ness’ of a set of teachings 
first presented in Moscow and St. Petersburg during the ‘Silver Age’ by two 
imperial Russians—one provincial, one metropolitan—remains especially 
under-examined. We have made a case here for exploring it further. 
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CHAPTER 33 


ALEXEI LOSEV 
‘The Last Russian Philosopher’ of the Silver 


SR. TERESA OBOLEVITCH 


LIFE AND WORKS 


ALEXEI Losev (1893—1988) is deservedly recognized as the last classic 
figure of Russian religious thought of the Silver Age. His creativity spanned 
almost the whole of the twentieth century. Losev was born into the family 
of a mathematics teacher and a librarian on 10 September 1893 in 
Novocherkassk. He became interested in philosophy in junior high school, 
where he was rewarded for his achievements with the complete works of 
Plato and Vladimir Soloviev. In 1911—1914 he studied philosophy and 
classical philology at Moscow University. As a member of the Soloviev 
Religious-Philosophical Society, Losev got to know a number of prominent 
Russian thinkers, such as Fr. Pavel Florensky, Nikolai Berdiaev, Semyon 
Frank, Sergius Bulgakov and others who exerted a major influence on the 
shaping of his own views, especially on his metaphysics and philosophy of 
language. Under the supervision of Georgii Chelpanov and Lev Lopatin he 
also conducted research at the Institute of Psychology. In 1914 Losev 
defended his Master’s thesis ‘The World View of Aeschylus’, which was 
highly regarded by Vyacheslav Ivanov. After graduating from university, 


Losev continued his studies in ancient culture, especially philosophy and 
literature and in 1916 published his first paper, ‘Eros in Plato’, as well as 
two essays dedicated to the philosophy of music: ‘Two Perceptions of the 
World’ and ‘On the Musical Perception of Love and Nature’. Losev was 
also engaged in investigations concerning Russian religious philosophy: his 
large overview Die russische Philosophie came out in a German-language 
volume in Zurich (Scanlan 1994, 265—8; Clowes 2004, 217; Takho-Godi, E. 
2014). 

Losev belonged to that small number of Russian religious thinkers who 
remained in the USSR after the Bolshevik revolution. In 1919 he was 
appointed professor of classical philology at the newly opened University 
of Nizhny Novgorod. Losev also conducted classes in aesthetics at the State 
Institute of Musical Science, at the State Academy for the Scientific Study 
of Art (GAkhN), and at the Moscow Conservatory (where his classes were 
illustrated with musical passages performed by other lecturers). Some of 
Losev’s lectures delivered in the 1920s were incorporated into his books: 
Music as the Object of Logic (1927), considered to be the first fundamental 
work in philosophy of music in Russia, and The Dialectics of Artistic Form 
(1927). These, together with his other early works—The Ancient Cosmos 
and Modern Science (1927), The Philosophy of the Name (1927), The 
Dialectics of Number in Plotinus (1928), Aristotle's Criticism of Platonism 
(1929), Essays on Ancient Symbolism and Mythology (1930), and The 
Dialectics of Myth (1930)—constitute a significant collection in which the 
philosopher presented his original concept of myth, name, and symbol. The 
aforementioned works were published in very small editions (under 1,000 
copies) and quickly became bibliographic rarities (Kline 2001—2002, 79). 
As a religious thinker, Losev tried to bypass the official censorship and 
‘adapt the Soviet style without, however, forsaking very direct and pointed 
statements of his personal views in contexts where a superficial reader will 
not notice them’ (Dobrokhotov 2011, 122). Nevertheless, Losev inserted 
into his The Dialectics of Myth several ‘contraband’ fragments that 
contained a subtle and ironic critique of the Communist regime for which 
the philosopher was arrested on 18 April 1930 and sentenced to ten years in 
the far-north Belomorkanal (White Sea-Baltic Canal) labour camp. His 
library and working papers were destroyed. In his letter to his wife from 11 
March 1932 (she had also been arrested, but sent to a different camp), 
Losev explained his decision in the following words: ‘I knew that this was 


dangerous, but for a philosopher and writer the desire to express oneself, to 
express one’s flowering individuality, prevails over any considerations of 
risk’ (Takho-Godi, A. 1989, 37). 

The chief reason for Losev’s condemnation in the 1930s was his 
engagement with the religious-philosophical concept of imiaslavie (called 
by him, following Greek etymology, ‘onomatodoxy’) according to which 
the name of God is not something conventional, but God himself, in 
keeping with the formula: ‘the Name of God is God Himself, but God is not 
His Name’ (see Chapter 19 in this Handbook). Losev joined this movement 
at its very beginning thanks to Fr. Pavel Florensky and became one of its 
most devoted advocates (Gogotishvili1 1996; Postovalova 2001-2002). In 
June 1929, less than a year before his arrest, Losev together with his wife 
Valentina Sokolova were secretly ordained ‘monks in the world’ under the 
names Andronik and Afanasiia. In the camp he worked as a watchman and 
heroically wrote a number of fictional stories such as J Was Nineteen, 
Meeting, Meteor, Theatre Lover, From Conversations on the White Sea 
Canal, Correspondence in the Room, Tchaikovsky’s Trio, and The Woman 
Thinker, stories that also conveyed Losev’s philosophical ideas (Takho- 
Godi, E. 2007, 2008). These texts circulated in manuscript and were 
published only in 1993 in the anthology Life (Zhizn’). In 1933, thanks to the 
chairwoman of the Aid to Political Prisoners (formerly the Moscow 
Committee of the Political Red Cross), Yekaterina Peshkova (Maxim 
Gorky’s first wife who ironically had contributed to the philospher’s 
confinement), Losev was released because of his blindness. 

Following his return to Moscow, Losev could not publish any works 
except anonymous translations of Nicolas of Cusa’s treatises (the complete 
edition came out only in 2016). According to his own confession, in the 
1950-1960s he was involved ‘almost exclusively with Greek mythology 
and literature’ (Losev 2001—2002, 70), partially because he held the post of 
professor of classical philology at Moscow State Pedagogical Institute (in 
1943 he obtained the title of Doctor of Philological Sciences). Concurrently, 
the philosopher worked on his monumental A History of Ancient Aesthetics 
in eight volumes, 1963—1988, which had no analogy in world scholarship 
(the two last volumes appeared posthumously; in 2016 a short version based 
on the archival text appeared under the title From Homer to Proclus. A 
History of Ancient Aesthetics: A Brief Exposition). The eight-volume set 
was completed by The Aesthetics of the Renaissance (1978) and Hellenistic- 


Roman Aesthetics of the Ist and the 2nd Centuries (1979). Thanks to his 
pioneering works and immense achievements in this field, Losev was 
acknowledged as the ‘dean’ of Soviet aesthetics (Scanlan 1984, 221). In 
addition, together with Valentin Asmus he co-edited a four-volume edition 
of Plato with valuable commentary and wrote a number of entries for the 
Soviet Encyclopedia of Philosophy. At the end of his life Losev was 
fortunate to publish two books dedicated to his favourite Russian 
philosopher: Vladimir Soloviev (1983) and Vladimir Soloviev and His Time 
(1988). The scope of Losev’s studies as a systematic philosopher and 
original thinker included several branches of philosophy: philosophy of 
language, music, mathematics, aesthetics, and others (Kline 2005, 13; 
Stolovich 2005). The list of his works runs to nearly a thousand, including 
more than 40 monographs (Takho-Godi, A. 2014, 215). As Zenkovsky 
observed, ‘in the person of Losev, Russian philosophical thought displayed 
a strength of talent, a subtlety of analysis, and force of intuitive insight 
which clearly testify to the significance of the philosophical direction which 
was first clearly marked by Vladimir Solovyov’ (Zenkovsky 2006, 839). 
Like the latter, he perceived the world in an integral way when searching 
for universal ontological principles. 


METHOD AND PRESUPPOSITIONS 


Losev was a brilliant historian of philosophy. In his investigations he 
referred to almost all philosophical schools: the thought of Pre-Socratics 
and Plato, Neoplatonism and Patristics, medieval scholastic and speculative 
mysticism, German idealism and Russian religious thought (especially 
Soloviev’s concept of all-unity), as well as the new trends of the twentieth 
century. His style combined pure sober academic reflection and an 
emotional, passionate, and poetic form of expression that sometimes 
became extravagant and enigmatic in an effort to evade possible 
intervention in the text from the side of the official censorship. In particular, 
Losev used idiosyncratic philosophical terminology and invented 
neologisms. The philosopher was forced to use quasi-Marxist rhetoric in 
order to conceal his own philosophical and theological constructions and 
polemical statements under the screen of studies on the history of 


philosophy (Kamenskikh 2015, 150). Nevertheless, Losev was convinced 
that every philosophical system, even Marxism, contains the seeds of truth 
(Losev 1984a; cf. Nakhov 1996). 

In his analyses Losev tended towards maximal accuracy and precision. 
He explained this attitude in the following way: ‘until I can express the 
most complex philosophical system in a single phrase, I consider my 
studies of a given system to be insufficient’ (Losev 1990b, 34, 43; cf. 
Emerson 2004, 97). For this reason he preferred the so-called 
phenomenologo-dialectical method that is reflected in many of the titles of 
his works (Khoruzhii 2001—2002, 34-48; Dennes 2005; Tashchian 2005; 
Grier 2010, 341-3; Kosykhin 2013; Nemeth 2015). Whereas 
phenomenology describes reality as such, dialectics exposes its dynamic 
and antinomic character, in other words, shows different aspects of reality 
in their relationship to one another. Therefore, the methods are 
complementary; phenomenology is ‘merely the initial stage of a more 
complete “dialectical” philosophy’ (Nemeth 2015, 254). Losev wrote: 
‘Phenomenology without dialectics is blind and incoherent; dialectics 
without phenomenology cannot claim the accuracy and purity of its 
categories’ (Losev 2001b, 420). By the phenomenologo-dialectical method, 
the philosopher penetrated the essence of being and explained one category 
by means of the other. 

Losev shared the idea of the universal law of being and thinking that 
was based on contradiction and synthesis and that took—modifying Plato’s 
principle of pentad and Hegelian triadic dialectic—the shape of tetrad or 
tetraktis (Voskressenskaia 2012, 28; Bychkov 2013, 74-84). In Losev’s 
ontological system, the first logico-ontological category is the pure One 
(according to a Christian Neo-Platonic understanding), or the absolute 
unknowable identity, which supposed its opposition as ‘other’ or ‘meon’. 
Namely, it must ‘exist’ and, as a result, emerges as ‘being’, ‘sense’, or 
‘eidos’ (the second principle). Since the primordial unity becomes 
differentiated, the third category is nothing but ‘becoming’, which bands 
together unity and plurality. Consequently, ‘becoming’ demands something 
that has become and is a material realization of pure meaning—tt is ‘fact’ as 
the fourth principle. Finally, a fact expresses itself as a symbol, which is the 
most general category of Losev’s thought. At different stages of expression, 
a symbol can be taken also as a ‘myth’, ‘artistic form’, ‘name’, ‘personality’ 
and, finally, as a ‘face’. The aforementioned categories have very specific 


meanings that are far from the common or usual sense of these words. They 
explicate the dynamic and intelligible nature of the symbol as a tool to 
differentiate between those inner ideas of reality that allow one to grasp it. 

Losev applied this universal dialectical scheme to different fields of 
philosophy. In his book The Ancient Cosmos and Modern Science he 
distinguished the so-called tetrad A and tetrad B, depicting God and the 
world respectively. Tetrad A describes the Holy Trinity: the Father (‘One’), 
the Son (‘Being’), and the Holy Spirit (‘Becoming’), or God-in-Himself and 
His energies (as a ‘fact’). In turn, the world is considered by Losev as a 
reflection of the Absolute (‘one’) in the order of divine energies, then as the 
source of ideas of material things (‘being’), next as the World Soul or 
Sophia (‘becoming’), and finally as cosmos and man (‘fact’). Hence, the 
entire reality and all intellectual processes have the nature of tetrads 
(Bychkov 2013, 69). In this manner Losev developed further the concept of 
all-unity and sophiology that had been initiated by Soloviev. For Losev, 
Sophia is nothing but a principle of divinity in the Holy Trinity uniting the 
divine persons and expressing itself in the empirical world. Later on, in his 
book Vladimir Soloviev and His Time, Losev elaborated in detail the 
Solovievian notion of ‘Sophia’ in terms of his own interpretation (Losev 
2000, 183—227; Obolevich 2010, 35-7). 


THE THEORY OF SYMBOL 


The common denominator of all Losev’s works was the category of the 
symbol, the external expression of an internal content. In the context of the 
onomatodoxy debates, this means that the name of God is identical with His 
energy (using the term of the Greek Fathers of the Church), or a 
manifestation of His unknowable essence in the world. In the 1920s, Losev 
elaborated upon the philosophical foundations of onomatodoxy, building a 
sort of synthesis of Platonism (and Neoplatonism) and the teaching of the 
Eastern Church Fathers, especially St. Gregory Palamas. Later on, in the 
1950s to 1980s, Losev took up the problem of the symbol in his works on 
the theory of language and literature, especially in The Problem of Symbol 
and Realistic Art (1976; the complete version, free of changes by the 
censors, came out only in 2014). He applied his early findings concerning 


the name of God to the issue of the name and word in general. By ‘name’ 
Losev presupposed a variation of sense at the linguistic level of 
consciousness (Gogotishvili 2004, 123). 

The thought of Losev is full of antinomies and paradoxes (Kline 2005), 
which have particular significance in his reflection on the symbol. 
According to him, a symbol is ‘the arena where the signifier and the 
signified, which have nothing in common, meet’; ‘the identity, the 
interpenetration of the thing signified and the ideational imagery which 
signifies it’ (Losev 1984b, 134, 143). A symbol assumes close links between 
the external being and its internal meaning and, thereby, is of an antonymic 
character: on the one hand, it demonstrates and reveals the denominated 
object and, on the other, conceals it. Losev described this antinomy as the 
epistemological antinomy of agnosticism and rationalism: a total denial of 
the possibility of cognizing God and thus of any attempt to approach Him 
adequately. The Russian thinker proposed a solution in the shape of Eastern 
Christian symbolism according to which the divine essence is presented in 
the divine energies or names. The name of God is a primordial symbol and 
serves as a model for other types of symbol. For this reason, Losev called 
symbolism ‘Orthodox energeticism’: God-as-such is unknowable but is 
communicable through His energies. In this fashion, Losev united 
apophaticism and symbolism as two dialectically intertwined aspects of 
cognition. In The Dialectics of Artistic Form he explained that ‘the notion 
of energy is necessarily required by apophaticism, if it wants to avoid 
remaining mere agnosticism’ (Losev 2013, 312). Paradoxically, the aspect 
of symbolism is determined by the aspect of apophaticism because the latter 
favours the greatest possibility of the expression of meaning. Symbolical 
discourse ‘does not claim to deal with fixed essences but with histories of 
multiple representation unified by some sort of continuity in energeia’ 
(Williams 2009, 43). 

According to this understanding of a symbol, the difference between that 
which symbolizes (energies) and that which is symbolized (essence) merely 
concerns the mode of existence or the aspects, in which we consider the 
symbolized object. Losev characterized this comprehension of symbol as a 
symbol of the first degree. Here the harmony of idea and phenomenon 
relying on the external realization of meaning takes place and hence, ‘a 
symbol is the kind of thing that signifies the very thing that it is in its 
essence’ (Losev 2014a, 176). 


Apart from the name of God, Losev included in the category of a symbol 
of the first degree so-called pure art or the artistic image that has autonomic 
aesthetic value (for instance, a sculpture of Venus) and retains a balance 
between idea (form) and matter. A symbol of the first degree is realistic: it is 
a pure expression of an objective idea. 

Losev also distinguished another type of symbol: a symbol of the second 
(and, consequently, the third, fourth, etc.) degree. In contrast to a symbol of 
the first degree, this kind of symbol does not indicate itself, but something 
that is different from it that transcends and modifies the symbolizing object. 
According to Losev, a symbol of the second degree is a symbol in a proper 
sense. More precisely, the two degrees are nothing but two aspects of the 
same symbol. As Losev wrote, ‘The Apocalypse’s “woman clothed with the 
sun” (Revelation 12:1) is, of course, primarily a symbol of the first degree 
since (...) it is a living and immediate reality and must be understood 
perfectly literally’, however, it is also ‘a symbol of the second degree 
because, apart from its immediate meaning, it points also to another 
meaning that is also a symbol’ (Losev 2014a, 42). A symbol of the second 
degree (or the second aspect of the symbol) assumes an infinite number of 
various possible interpretations. Therefore, Losev described it as a 
generative model that produces new meanings and involves the 
phenomenon of polysemy. The second degree of the symbol has an open 
structure and is of a dynamic and heuristic character. It does not simply 
reflect or copy reality but, in a way, transforms it due to the supposition (at 
least, potentially) of new meanings. Using mathematical language, Losev 
defined a symbol as a function or ‘the sum of all operations on an 
independent variable, the argument’ (Losev 2014b, 97). This sort of symbol 
‘can be broken down into an infinite series each term of which seeks to 
express the initial function, the limit, to a greater or less approximation’ 
(Losev 1975b, 82). A symbol, depending on the context of its interpretation, 
contains a rich spectrum of possible multifaceted nuances, ‘varying degrees 
of symbolic saturation’ containing ‘references to some other existence’, 
even though the new meanings display themselves gradually (Losev 1984c, 
65-6). 

As a proponent of Christian Neoplatonism, Losev treated each single 
thing as well as the whole of the universe as a symbol or name—the 
dialectical development and manifestation of the uncreated Absolute in 
empirical form. All symbols approximately approach God, but they never 


exhaust Him: first, because of His transcendent character, second, because 
there exists an infinite number of interpretations of symbolized reality. 
Therefore, Losev, in the spirit of the Eastern Christian Fathers, wrote that 
God has no name (in the aspect of divine essence) and, at the same time, 
many names (in the aspect of divine energies). God as divine energy is a 
Proto-symbol and a model of all symbols, both in the first and the second 
degrees: this means that divine energy expresses the divine essence (the 
first degree of the symbol) and generates many of the attributes of God, 
such as ‘Almighty’, ‘Perfect’, ‘All-Powerful’, ‘Intelligence’, ‘Goodness’ 
and so on (the second degree of the symbol). Man uses different notions for 
defining God but all of them are united in Him. Losev stressed that 
language as such is rooted in the Absolute. This fact explains the 
impossibility of adequately expressing denominated things on the one hand, 
and the phenomenon of polysemy on the other. Language is not simply an 
isomorphic copy of reality, but a tool of its transformation and 
communication among people who investigate or ‘unfold’ the potential 
hidden meanings of the words (Gogotishvili 2006, 220-425). 

The aforementioned antinomy of apophaticism and symbolism concerns 
not only God as a Proto-symbol, but all things as such. Their inner essence 
is beyond any names and terms, even if for various people the same thing 
(including absolute reality) has a different significance that is dependent on 
their intentions, motives, personal sensibility, etc. As Losev wrote, a symbol 
is a synthesis of unknowableness and knowableness or something ‘in 
between’ (Greek petaéd) (Losev 1993b, 400). Each name or notion 
primarily comes from the Absolute, hence, at the ontological level, it 
possesses a real nature that does not depend on man. Nonetheless, man 
gives names to God analogically to the descriptions he gives to the 
empirical world. In this connection, Losev’s teaching acknowledged two 
levels of the divine name as well as every word as such, formulating it as an 
antinomy of necessity and creativity. 

The name (word) has an inner meaning that is grounded, as /ogos, in the 
Absolute. It is the ontological, primary level of the name as something 
necessary and objective. The secondary or semantic level concerns its 
phonetic ‘skin’, which is arbitrary and a result of a creative act of man. That 
is why the same semantic concept (signified) in different languages sounds 
in various ways: for instance, the notion of a certain animal could be 
sounded as ‘cat’ (in English), ‘gato’ (in Spanish), ‘kot’ (in Russian) and so 


on. More precisely, in his The Philosophy of the Name Losev distinguished 
no fewer than sixty-seven moments of the word/name starting from its 
external phoneme down to its deepest idea and eidos, or the inner form of 
the word. He ‘(1) explores the initial potential of the word, starting with the 
easy part of the physical appearance of the word (phoneme, morpheme, 
sememe); (2) proceeds to eidos (“the concrete ideal meaning’); (3) 
continues through its dissolution in the meon (“inobytie’’); and, through the 
logos and its inverse becoming; (4) arrives at an understanding of the word 
as symbol in its full “intelligence” (Lyanda-Geller 2019). 

Exploring the phenomenologico-dialectical method, Losev progressively 
described and ‘revealed’ the specific aspects of the name or word in his 
analyses. First of all, he noted that each phoneme is determined by 
intonation, timbre, articulation, and by other specific features of its 
pronunciation by this or that speaking person, all of which, in turn, varies at 
different times and in different situations depending on the context. This 
very fact corresponds to the conventional character of the word. A phoneme 
is nothing but a symbol of the second degree, which generates a set of 
possible meanings. Concurrently, a phoneme—to some extent—also 
expresses, as a symbol of the first degree, the essence of the thing. The act 
of denominating is both arbitrary and subjective, and necessary and 
objective. The moment of human ‘invention’ in the name (and the symbol 
as such) has its foundation in absolute reality itself: it is a kind of 
abstraction cum fundamento in re. 

Using the aforementioned metaphor of an arena, the philosopher 
considered the name as ‘the arena of meetings of the divine and human 
energies’ (Losev 1999c, 277). This observation served as an argument in the 
dispute on onomatodoxy: claiming that the name of God is God himself, 
Losev expressed the reservation that not every pronunciation of the divine 
name leads automatically to the achievement of unity with God (in the case 
of mechanical repetition without religious purposes), but only if it supposes 
the proper intention (for instance, the invocation of God in prayer). Losev’s 
philosophy of the name or language emerges from his consideration of the 
nature of prayer, sacraments, and other Christian practices. 

It is worth mentioning that the topic of the ‘inner word’ as a principle of 
expression and understanding of meaning was also considered, from the 
phenomenological perspective, by Gustav Shpet (1879-1937), the talented 
student of Husserl and author of The Inner Form of the Word (Etudes and 


Variations on a Theme of Humboldt) (Shpet 1927; Seifrid 2005). Losev and 
Shpet were colleagues and worked together at the State Academy for the 
Scientific Study of Art, where, with others, they collaborated on the 
Commission for Compiling a Dictionary of Artistic Terminology (Bird 
2009, 38). Shpet’s analyses ‘obviously influenced Losev’s position in his 
Philosophy of the Name (...) wherein he integrates the phenomenological 
description of language into a comprehensive, neo-Platonically oriented 
dialectical theory of the word’ (Haardt 1991, xxi). Yet, contrary to Shpet, 
Losev constructed ‘a complete philosophic system, religious in spirit and 
intent’ (Prat 1979, 14). 

As a religious thinker, Losey wrote that a symbol assumes the 
cooperation between God and man. The Eastern Christian conception of 
divine essence and energy, as well as the conception of prayer as a synergy 
between God and man, informed Losev’s understanding of the nature of 
language as such. In his opinion, the Orthodox theory of the divine name 
accentuated, on the one hand, the real character of communion with God 
and, on the other, the dimension of mystery and the impossibility of 
substantial unity with Him. 

Losev believed that the principle of being or existence and the principle 
of naming come together in God as Proto-word. It is God who contains all 
potential meanings of language and, therefore, founds language not only at 
the ontological level, but also on the semantic one. In accordance with 
Patristics, Losev thought that divine energies or logoi (AOyol) were, as a 
result of the ‘meonization of meaning’ or dialectic of being and non-being 
(Greek ðv and un ðv), responsible for the transformation of the Proto-Word 
in the process of creation. In Losev’s opinion, the origin of the world 
coincides with the origin of language. The divine language serves as a 
prototype of the empirical world, which is ‘a ladder of different stages of 
divinity’ (Losev 1999c, 267) or ‘a ladder of different types of verbality’ 
(Losev 2016, 164). In his book The Ancient Cosmos and Modern Science, 
Losev also noted that ‘the cosmos is a different potential of symbolicity’ 
(Losev 1993b, 289). Every single thing is a kind of living word, or the 
material expression of a hidden divine meaning. In this manner Losev tried 
to overcome the ontological antinomy of the Creator and creation—the gap 
(Greek d140tTHWA) between absolute reality and nature. A symbol enables 
the reconciliation of the idea and its empirical expression, or the 
transcendent God and the material phenomenon (Obolevitch 2011, 246-50). 


Consequently, the aforementioned symbols of the first and second 
degree constitute two aspects of the same symbol. It concerns not only the 
name of God but also every name or notion, such that ‘house’ could be 
considered both as a symbol of the first degree and as a real expression of 
the logoi. Yet at the same time, since it is always interpreted from the 
perspective of one or other person, ‘house’ would have different meanings 
for an architect, a builder, a housewife etc. 


AESTHETICS AS A SCIENCE OF EXPRESSION 


Losev followed Benedetto Croce’s view that the discipline particularly 
concerned with the symbol or expression is aesthetics. For him the aesthetic 
‘as something expressive is a dialectical unity of the internal and external, 
of what is expressed and what expresses it, and also as a unity which is 
experienced as an independent given, i.e., as an object of disinterested 
contemplation’ (Losev 1975a, 200). The Russian thinker maintained, 
contrary to popular opinion, that aesthetics is not limited to beauty as 
harmony or as the equilibrium between an idea and its appearance, but also 
covers categories that deal with the various violations of its expression, 
such as ugliness, pathos, the grotesque (expression of a fantastic sort), and 
others. 

Aesthetics determined the whole of Losev’s creativity, especially when 
he could not publish any works on clearly religious topics. For instance, his 
multi-volume A History of Ancient Aesthetics in fact covered the history of 
different aspects of ancient philosophy, including those he considered a 
preparation for Christianity (Takho-Godi, A. 1984, 145-66). Losev believed 
that aesthetics in his sense of the word had already arisen in antiquity, and 
that the first aesthetic form was the cosmos, understood as ‘the best work of 
art’ (Losev 2003, 60). The body was treated as spiritualized matter, the 
visible shape of invisible ideas. Since aesthetics deals with expression or 
symbol, it was a synonym for ontology or philosophy par excellence. Losev 
analysed aesthetic categories from an ontological point of view. 

In Losev’s opinion, art as a manner of expression of the inner content by 
material means is derived from the Absolute. ‘The mystery of art consists 
precisely in this coincidence of what cannot be expressed and expression, of 


the meaningful and the sensory, of the “ideal” and the “real” (Losev 2013, 
318-19). The artist realizes a certain objectively existing idea, and, at the 
same time, transforms it. Losev depicted this situation as an antinomy of 
adequateness that correlates with the antinomy of necessity and creativity. 
Artistic form is the synthesis of these two moments, the infolding of the 
prototype (Losev 2013, 223), which even within the frame of the same 
sphere of art (for instance, architecture) can be expressed in different ways. 
Therefore, the artistic form is also the generative model or the symbol of 
the second degree. The process of artistic creation is thus a theurgic, divine- 
human process (Obolevitch 2014, 144). 

Losev—the son of a strolling musician-amateur—paid special attention 
to music. He himself was a talented violinist, a church bell-ringer, and a 
cantor of the choir as well as a passionate lover of opera. Losev wrote that 
music both acquaints people with the sphere of sacrum, and renders its 
apophatic, mysterious, inexpressible nature: ‘in music there is nothing that 
is not divine’ (Losev 1995b, 478-9; Zenkin 2004, 2015). Like any work of 
art, music is rooted in the Absolute and is capable of overcoming the 
distance between God and the world, of conquering ‘the ruptured nature of 
material existence’ (Haardt 1994, 201). Losev identified music with divine 
creative power (Borisova 2005, 88). In his opinion, music is a sort of 
ecstasy or, in a certain sense, the secular equivalent of prayer. It establishes 
contact with the Absolute, hence, it is the most refined of all the arts. 

According to Losev, music deals with number in an expressive manner 
whereas mathematics does so in a logical manner (Takho-Godi, A. 2014, 
217). He considered mathematics as a branch of aesthetics dealing with the 
symbolic presence of the Absolute (as the primary principle of number) in 
the empirical world. The philosopher developed a series of mathematical 
problems such as infinitely small numbers, set theory, and various types of 
spaces, including Hilbert space (Takho-Godi, A. 2014, 217). Together with 
Florensky and the proponents of the Moscow Mathematical School (Dmitri 
Egorov and Nikolai Luzin), he used mathematics to justify onomatodoxy 
(Troitski1 2007, 189-335). 

Losev explained the whole of reality and its diverse aspects through the 
prism of symbol and myth; the latter ‘possesses not only fullness of 
embodiment but also fullness of expression and is, therefore, able to be 
“stronger” and more intense in its expressiveness than the symbol’ 
(Khoruzhii 2001—2002, 52). For him, mythology is an inevitable feature of 


each culture. Even Christianity he styled an ‘absolute mythology’ or 
‘absolute dialectic’ and he suggested how dialectical categories might be 
matched up with Christian mythologems (Marchenkov 2004, 175). 


LEGACY 


Losev was an encyclopaedic scholar, polymath, and polyglot, ‘unique for 
twentieth-century science with its differentiation into separate domains’ 
(Takho-Godi, A. 1989, 39). As a tool for the universal description of the 
world he applied the Eastern Christian ontological principles of essence and 
energy (the latter as symbol or expression) and adapted them to the theory 
of language, art, mathematics, and other areas of human (or, more precisely, 
divine-human, theurgic) activity. Many of his works were lost forever and 
some of his archival material still awaits publication. 

Losev was one of the most influential thinkers in Soviet Russia, though 
he was subjected to serious criticism from official Marxist ideology while 
others accused him—in spite of being arrested and sentenced to a labour 
camp—of being too loyal towards the regime (Katsis 2017). Losev’s 
creativity contributed greatly to the preservation and development of 
religious-philosophical thought during the Soviet period. Among his pupils 
were brilliant proponents of a new generation of the Russian intelligentsia. 
One of Losev’s best-known students was Sergei Averintsev (1937—2004), a 
great philologist and historian who published such fundamental works as 
The Poetics of Early Byzantine Literature (1977), despite the official 
constraints. Another scholar who has continued Losev’s work is Sergei 
Khoruzhy (born 1941), a theoretical physicist, mathematician, philosopher, 
and theologian. The author of pioneering works in the Soviet period on 
Russian religious thinkers, he has more recently conceived an original 
project of Synergic Anthropology, inspired by the neopatristic tradition (see 
Dushin 2015, 108-12; Horujy 2015). By contrast, Losev’s secretary and 
translator of St. Gregory Palamas into Russian, Vladimir Bibikhin (1938- 
2004), criticized hesychastic notions of essence and energy, preferring 
instead to develop the Aristotelian line of philosophizing. 

Losev also stimulated investigation into the philosophy of language in 
twentieth-century Russia. Contrary to the famous Moscow-Tartu School, he 


considered language as a religious phenomenon and category, rooted in the 
Absolute. Like Bulgakov and Florensky, Losev was inspired to explore the 
origin, nature, and destiny of language from a Christian perspective, an 
approach that is also popular among contemporary Orthodox scholars. 
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CHAPTER 34 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND 
EXPERIENCE IN THE 
PRISON CAMPS 


ANDREA GULLOTTA 


INTRODUCTION 


‘IF you look back, all of our history, both Soviet and post-Soviet, is a huge 
common grave, a sea of blood’. These words belong to the Belarusian 
writer Svetlana Alexievich, 2015 Nobel Prize in Literature (Overchenko 
and Nevel’skii 2017), but can easily refer to earlier periods of Russian 
history. The impact that mass crimes, wars, revolutions, dictatorships, and 
state-induced famines have had on Russian history, culture, and society is 
indeed impressive—it can be argued that it shaped some of the peculiar 
traits of Russian culture, including the relationship between individual and 
state. On this point, the novelist Liudmila Ulitskaia has said that ‘state 
power works in a way that makes the individual a criminal, a partner in 
crime, and this is a deeply-rooted Russian tradition’ (Sharipkin 2017), while 
Alexievich added to the sentence quoted above that all Soviet and post- 
Soviet history is an ‘eternal dialogue of executioners and victims’. It would 
not be incorrect to say that, more than a dialogue, it is a conversation which 
also involves God. 


As can be seen from these quotes, taken from two of the most relevant 
Russian language writers of our time, the debate generated by historical 
traumas (both at a collective and an individual level) is still particularly 
lively, especially when it touches upon the crimes caused by state power, 
such as the Great Terror (the wave of purges occurred from 1936 to 1939, 
resulting in hundreds of thousands of victims), the Holodomor (the state- 
induced famine which killed in 1932 and 1933 between three and eight 
million people in Ukraine), and the Gulag. These traumatic events have also 
triggered the spiritual reflections of a number of individuals—religious 
thinkers, writers, lay philosophers—which have left a significant trace in 
Russian culture, helping (at least partly) to shape the development of 
Russian religious thought. While a similar phenomenon can be seen in other 
historical periods and areas, a peculiar trait to the Russian case is the use of 
prison camps in both Tsarist and Soviet times. Remote, isolated, and 
separated from the rest of society, these places served as a stage for mass 
destruction, but also—paradoxically—as a small society in which, thanks to 
the specificity of its conditions, religious thought was nurtured. 


PRE-SOVIET PROTOTYPES 


The road to the use of concentration camps was paved by the practice of 
sending elements hostile to the state to faraway places of detention. One of 
the first victims of such practice was the Protopope Avvakum Petrovich, 
who in the eighteenth century was condemned to exile in Siberia and later 
burned at the stake for his opposition to Patriarch Nikon’s reforms of the 
Orthodox liturgy. Avvakum described his sufferings in the outstanding 
Zhitie Protopopa Avvakuma im samim napisannoe (Life of the Protopope 
Avvakum Written by Himself), an autobiography written following the topoi 
of hagiography. Other than having a huge influence on Russian culture—it 
is indeed the first ever Russian autobiography—Avvakum’s Zhitie has been 
a point of constant reference for the Old Believers. Avvakum’s acceptance 
of his martyrdom, as well as his wife Anastasiia Markovna’s devotion even 
in the worst moments, have contributed to showing a path characterized by 
acceptance of God’s will even in spite of humanity’s evil which—as shall 


be seen—was going to be of primary importance to many people hit by 


state repression. ! 


While Avvakum experienced exile, torture, prison, and deportation, he 
did not live in a prison camp, although they were established in the late 
seventeenth century (Brokgauz and Efron 1895, vol. 14, 756-9). Known 
under the name of katorga (from the Greek katergon [kdatepyov], ‘galley’, 
Gentes 2010, 41), the forced labour camps were created with the twofold 
aim of isolating dangerous prisoners and colonizing the Far East of the 
Russian Empire. Tsarist katorga soon became infamous for the terrible 
living conditions of the prisoners (see the latest research monograph on the 
topic, Beer 2016), which were depicted for the first time in all their 
inhumanity in Fedor Dostoevsky’s Zapiski iz mertvogo doma (Notes from a 
Dead House, commonly—and mistakenly—translated as The House of the 
Dead or Notes/Memoirs from the House of the Dead), a fictional account of 
his experience in a katorga camp (Dostoevsky 1985). 

Dostoevsky was arrested in 1849, aged 27, for taking part in the 
meetings of the Petrashevskii circle, a group of young intellectuals who 
discussed progressive ideas in a secret circle organized by the revolutionary 
Mikhail Petrashevskii (Bel’chikov 1971). Dostoevsky’s exposure to state 
repression was fundamental for his career as a writer: after his initial works, 
mainly devoted to the depiction of the lives of socially degraded and 
generally misunderstood people belonging to the lower classes, Dostoevsky 
found himself first in prison, then in front of a firing squad during a mock 
execution, and finally in a prison camp in Omsk, Siberia. These events left a 
profound mark on the young writer: while in prison, Dostoevsky read both 
Christian texts (the Bible and the Passion Week services) and the Koran 
(Pyman 2001, 107—8) and started a long reflection on his beliefs which led 
to the eventual rejection of his fascination for progressive ideas and a full 
embrace of Christianity (Losskii 1953). While the mock execution that 
Dostoevsky was subjected to on 22 December 1849 on Semenovskii Square 
in St. Petersburg was reflected repeatedly in Dostoevsky’s works (especially 
in Idiot [The Idiot, Dostoevsky 2004] and Prestuplenie i nakazanie [Crime 
and Punishment, Dostoevsky 1998]), it was the experience of exile and 
imprisonment in the prison camp that had the most enduring effect on the 
writer’s works and his spiritual views. Irina Kirillova points out that 
Dostoevsky received the Gospel in Siberia and shows its importance for the 
writer’s intellectual path, as well as for his religious practice (the writer 


‘was never parted from his copy of the Gospel’, he would single out 
‘passages of significance to him’ and also open it at random and see 
‘providential guidance in the passages that presented themselves in his 
way’, Kirillova 2001, 42-3). This goes against the view proposed by Boyce 
Gibson, who, against what he perceives as the ‘customary’ opinion that 
‘Dostoevsky re-learnt Christianity in Siberia’, points out that ‘On the one 
hand, his attitude when he left Russia was at least formally Christian. On 
the other, he did not emerge a changed man, nor had he shed his devastating 
doubts’ (Boyce Gibson 1973, 19). Boyce Gibson agrees, though, that 
‘Siberia did leave its mark; it did something, though superficially not a 
great deal, to strengthen his Christian conviction’ (Boyce Gibson 1973, 19). 
Other than the ‘killing of Schillerism’ (‘It was long before Dostoevsky 
could look Utopia in the face again’ [Boyce Gibson 1973, 19]), it is 
undeniable that the camp experience in Siberia was pivotal to the creation 
of a series of pillars of Dostoevsky’s art and religious thought. As Pyman 
puts it, while in prison Dostoevsky ‘formed an intense admiration for the 
stoicism of the common prisoners which, he felt, came from their Russian 
Orthodox faith’ (Pyman 2001, 107—8): indeed, the writer’s ‘discovery’ of 
the Russian people was of fundamental importance for him. Jackson, 
quoted in Friesen, seems to confirm that their Orthodox faith was the key 
factor in Dostoevsky’s discovery of the people, as the writer saw the ‘true 
greatness of the Russian people’ in relation to the Christmas play described 
in Notes from a Dead House, when they ‘rediscovered their own human 
image—their iconic form—in a way that even centuries of barbarism could 
not conceal’ (Friesen 2016, 101). 

While many of the prisoners encountered in the camp served as models 
for some of the characters that populated his novels in the years to come, 
the experience in Omsk was fundamental also for the development of some 
of the key themes of Dostoevsky’s poetics, including those of hope, 
freedom, and the meaning of suffering. However, none was so decisively 
shaped by the katorga as the theme of the acceptance of suffering: it 
resonates throughout Gorianchikov’s reflections in Notes from a Dead 
House, and it is further explored in the ending of Crime and Punishment, 
when Sonia—whose role in sharing a partner’s fate recalls Avvakum’s 
Anastasia Markovna—repeatedly insists on the importance of accepting the 
torments of camp life. A similar stance can be found in the episode of Notes 
from a Dead House of the holy fool (iurodivyi) who ‘reads the Bible all 


night long’ and then ‘throws a brick at a prison official, intentionally 
missing his target, for the sole purpose of “accepting his suffering” 
(Cassedy 2005, 61). 

As can be seen from this brief description, Dostoevsky’s intellectual 
path was deeply influenced by his experience in a Tsarist camp, as was his 
spiritual path. His fictional account of his term in Siberia shows the first 
traces of Dostoevsky’s discussion on guilt, human suffering and 
redemption, as well as some of the insights that will inform his thought and 
art. To cite another instance, Dmitri1 Karamazov’s voluntary sacrifice 
engages with the question of human and divine justice. It would be hard to 
tell if ‘Dostoevsky re-learnt Christianity in Siberia’; rather, the experience 
of the camp—a closed society, isolated from the world, where he could get 
in touch with people of the lowest classes and most dreadful of fates—gave 
him the opportunity to reflect on some questions related to Christianity on 
the background of that unique social fragment which eventually informed 
most of his art. Joseph Frank, one of the most influential Dostoevsky 
scholars, has framed the importance of Dostoevsky’s experience of 
repression for his path in a noteworthy quote. In his Dostoevsky: The Seeds 
of Revolt, 1821—1849, devoted to the works written by Dostoevsky before 
his arrest, Frank writes that 


[T]he truly tragic dimension of the later Dostoevsky is still lacking, the sense of the 
immitigable and the irreconcilable, the clash of contending values each with its claim to 
absolute hegemony—love and justice, faith and reason, the God-man and the Man-God— 
which Dostoevsky alone of all the great novelists has known how to convey with such 
unrivaled force. Most of what the great Dostoevsky was to accomplish is already present 
schematically in his work of the 1840s; but the experiences he was soon to undergo would 
enable him to fill out and expand these schemas into the monumental forms we admire. And 
these experiences will include, not only his agonizing purgatory as an individual, but also 
the agitated upheaval of Russian social-cultural life that coincided with the resumption of 
his literary career. Dostoevsky returned to Russia at a time when the age-old moral-social 
norms of his society were being challenged more radically (...) and Dostoevsky reacted to 
these changes in terms of the lessons he believed he had learned about human life, and about 
the Russian people, in the house of the dead. (Frank 1976, 367-8) 


Notes from the Dead House had a huge success and helped inspire a debate 
on the penitentiary institutions of the Russian Empire, which involved some 
of the most outstanding personalities of Russian culture. Tolstoy regarded 
Notes from the Dead House as the only truly genuine work of Dostoevsky 
(Tolstoy 1984, vol. 18, 876) this is not surprising, considering the 
attention devoted to the theme of state punishment in his works. It was a 


sign of the times: Tolstoy’s Voskresen’e (Resurrection, Tolstoy 2007) came 
at the end of a decade marked by Anton Chekhov’s astonishing trip to the 
remotest of places of the Russian Empire, the Sakhalin Islands, to visit its 
katorga colony. The playwright would dismiss with annoyance the text he 
wrote as a result of his trip (Ostrov Sakhalin [Sakhalin Island|, Chekhov 
2007), commenting that ‘My Sakhalin is an academic work ... Medicine 
cannot now accuse me of infidelity ... I rejoice because the rough garb of 
the convict will also be hanging in my (literary) wardrobe. Let it hang!’ 
(Borny 2006, 33). However, the very fact that one of the most prominent 
Russian intellectuals decided to embark on a seven and a half months’ trip 
to visit the remotest penal colony of the Russian Empire testifies to the 
importance of the theme in fin de siècle Russia. The importance of the 
journey to Sakhalin is indicated by the fact that the writer was already 
heavily suffering from the health issues that would mark all his earthly 
existence (Borny writes that the ‘arduous journey to Sakhalin almost 
certainly shortened Chekhov’s life’, but that it ‘was important to the writer 
that he make some useful contribution to his society’ (Borny 2006, 33)). 


RELIGIOUS REPRESSION AND THE GULAG 


With the outbreak of the October revolution, the newly formed state made 
extensive use of state violence to fight for its survival during the Civil War 
and later to consolidate its power. The intensity, scope, and extent of state 
violence during the Soviet experience were immensely greater than under 
the Tsars. Although there are no definitive statistics about the number of 
victims, in a recent article the historian Oleg Khlevniuk estimated that some 
sixty million citizens were targeted by direct (arrest, execution, or camp) or 
indirect (exile, loss of civil rights, deportation) repression between the years 
1930 to 1952 (Chlevnjuk 2011). Although it is customary to identify Stalin 
as chiefly responsible for state violence, it is a matter of fact that Soviet 
repression started under Lenin. From the October revolution onwards, 
thousands of people were arrested, to the point that the state found itself in 
the position of having to find new spaces to locate the masses of prisoners 
(Applebaum 2003). This resulted in the creation of concentration/forced 
labour camps which, through the 1920s, developed into a system which, 


after the publication of Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn’s Arkhipelag Gulag (The 
Gulag Archipelago, Solzhenitsyn 1974), would become generally known as 
the Gulag (from the acronym of the institution—Glavnoe Upravlenie 
Lagerei, Main Administration of Camps—that was created in 1930 to 
supervise the extension of the camps to all the corners of the USSR). The 
nature of Soviet repression was completely different from that of Tsarist 
repression: the Soviet state would target categories of people who were 
deemed dangerous for its existence, regardless of their actual acts (Graziosi 
2007). In other words, people who belonged to categories that were 
ideologically and socially irreconcilable with the newly formed state were 
arrested, sent to the camps, or exterminated without their having committed 
any acts against the state but solely on account of their character as 
‘enemies’ of the state (one of the most used formulae for identifying those 
arrested under Stalin was ‘enemies of the people’). Needless to say, in the 
new, atheist state believers and members of the clergy or of other religious 
institutions were considered at odds with the Soviet state and heavily 
repressed (see Chapter 4 in this Handbook). Many memoirs by survivors 
contain pages filled with the torture, executions, and severe repression of 
believers of many faiths (see, for instance, the depiction of the tortures 
inflicted on a non-identified sectarian group of Christians that Oleg Volkov 
calls ‘Khristosiki’, who were tortured for refusing to have any interaction 
with the Soviet authorities and for their disregard of physical pain in the 
name of their faith, in Volkov 1989, 56-7). The experience in the camps, 
however tragic and at times devastating, was for some of them an 
unexpected occasion to strengthen their faith. 

Many Christians were sent to Solovki (Reznikova 1994), where a 
‘Special Purpose Prison Camp’ was set up in 1923 (Brodskii 2008; Gullotta 
2018). The ‘purpose’ of this camp was to find a profitable way of using 
forced labour—in this sense, and also somewhat in a symbolical sense, the 
Solovki camp (known with the acronym ‘SLON’) was the ‘laboratory of the 
Gulag’ (Liechtenhan 2004). Most of its prisoners managed to use faith to 
cope with the horror of the camp, as can be seen in a variety of texts. Like 
many other clergy, the priest Aleksei Lozina-Lozinski1 composed oral 
poems which find a sense for the repression he and fellow believers were 
undergoing, thanks to his unshakeable faith in God’s eventual victory (‘The 
day will come, and in the hour of reckoning | For years of blood and worries 
| Once crucified on earth | God will descend to earth once more. || With a 


cross as a symbol of salvation, | He will raise both heaven and hell: | And 
then, behold, the stones will crumble, | Then, behold, the depths will 
proclaim their mysteries’ Lozina-Lozinsku 2005, 59). 

Boris Evreinov was allowed to publish his poems in publications 
produced in the camp, composing verses in which his faith was used to find 
reassurance in the future beyond his earthly life. In the poem Voskresnym 
dnem [On the Lords Day], for example, he proposed a gentle 
hypostasization of death by imagining the return of a ‘sea’ whose waves 
sing a ‘Book of Hours’ and cancel the trace of the drag-nets (probably, a 
reference to his condition as a prisoner—the poet felt trapped like a fish in 
the net): ‘And going towards the sea, which erases all the margins | Where 
on the sand are the traces of the drag-nets, | Lie down in the sun, day- 
dreaming without desires, | And listen to the waves’ melodious Book of 
Hours’ (Evreinov 1926, 33). 

In Ol’ ga Vtorova-lafa’s memoirs, just as in many other memoirs written 
by religious people, there are numerous references to the importance of 
faith in the harshest moments of her detention—having already been on 
Solovki as a pilgrim before the revolution, Vtorova-Iafa regarded her 
second spell on the archipelago not as a term in one of the hardest Gulags, 
but as a ‘tour’ (Vtorova-Iafa 1978, 133). Survivors’ memoirs preserve 
insights into how some religious people faced repression with dignity and at 
times even with joy, as recounted by Iurii Chirkov: ‘Father Vasilii, a priest 
from Riazan’, with a beard that looked greenish from age, was kneeling in a 
corner, praying and crying. I could not bear it and went down to console the 
old man. It turned out that he was crying for joy, since he was going to die 
not anywhere in the taiga, but on the land made holy by Zosima and 
Savvatil’ (Chirkov 1991, 12—13). 

The experience of repression in the camps, including the Solovki Prison 
Camp, was important also for a lesser-known philosopher, Aleksandr 
Aleksandrovich Meier, who wrote the philosophical work Mysli pro sebia 
(Thoughts about Myself, Meier 1982) during and after detention. This was 
an important reflection on the importance of culture and on its inner nature 
in various religions. The experience of repression in a camp had the effect 
of stimulating Meier’s reflections on culture and God, as can be seen by the 
large space devoted to the theme of sacrifice. Discussing Christian 
asceticism, and affirming the value of the ascetic principle, Meier states that 
‘it must be understood that the sacrificial and purifying renunciation is not 


tantamount to denial or indifference. In order to learn to love life, even the 
“immanent”, it is necessary to gain freedom from any attachment or slave 
“love” for things and for the world’ (Meier 1982, 416). 

As can be seen from this brief overview, some of the general features 
relative to the impact that prison camps have on religious thought are: (a) 
stimulating a serene acceptance of the prisoner’s personal fate, thus 
providing the ground for reflections on the meaning of life; (b) fostering 
reflections on martyrdom, on God’s will, and on the supremacy of God’s 
justice and judgement over that of human beings; and (c) providing 
individuals with an ‘intellectual weapon’ against the horror, thus helping 
them go through their difficult situation. This threefold reaction can be seen 
in the works of more important religious thinkers who were targeted by 
Soviet repression and spent their term in the Gulag. While other chapters in 
this Handbook focus on their ideas, we shall here focus more particularly on 
how these ideas were influenced by the experience of repression. 


KEY FIGURES 


Pavel Florensky was arrested in 1933. He spent the last period of his life in 
the Solovki Prison Camp, before being transferred to the mainland and 
executed in 1937. During his time in the Gulag, the philosopher sent many 
letters to his dear ones in which, against the gloomy background of life in 
the camp, he considered some philosophical questions that seem to have 
been triggered by the awareness of his inescapable fate. These letters are 
not only a valuable source for the reconstruction of Florensky’s life, but are 
also his last philosophical works, a sort of final evaluation of his experience 
on earth, in which some themes are assessed in depth, one of them being 
eternity. In a letter written on 7—8 April 1935, Florensky writes that 
‘Everything passes, but everything remains. This is my most intimate 
feeling: that nothing is lost forever, nothing vanishes, but is stored 
somewhere and somehow. What is valuable remains, although we cease to 
perceive it. Also the great achievements, even if forgotten, somehow remain 
and offer their fruits. This is why, although we all miss the past, we sense its 
eternity. I did not say goodbye to the past forever, but only temporarily’ 
(Florensky 1998, vol. 4, 203). 


Lev Karsavin spent the last three years of his life in a Gulag in the 
remote Komi Republic. Soon after arriving there, he was transferred to the 
hospital in which he spent most of his time in the Gulag, before dying from 
tuberculosis. During all this time, Karsavin continued to think and produce: 
his already rich list of publications terminated with a few sonnets and short 
works. Thanks to the memoirs of the person who was with him for the last 
period of his life, we know how Karsavin ‘married’ his philosophy of 
sacrifice, death, and love (Vaneev 1990). The Venok sonetov (Crown of 
Sonnet) he composed while in the camp testifies to his complete 
commitment to his theory of sacrifice as perfect love until the end: ‘But, I 
know, I can save You, | Although, like You, O eternal, I am dying. | After all, 
You will die in my blooming, | Growing all in me, and all as if only mine | 
Then shall my other life rise. | My “T” is already dying, and in it | Like bees, 
everything is teeming, swarming | So Your life may revive in me’ (Karsavin 
1972, 298). 

Literature played an important role in the development of religious 
thought in connection to the experience of the Gulag. The two most 
prominent Gulag writers, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn and Varlam Shalamov, 
had opposing views on the significance of the experience of the Gulag, 
which eventually caused their rift. While the author of the Kolymskie 
rasskazy (Kolyma Tales, Shalamov 2018) believed that the Gulag was the 
lowest manifestation of humanity, in which all human values and 
achievements are mortified and hopeless, Solzhenitsyn believed that there 
was a glimpse of light in suffering, and that salvation could be achieved. 
For instance, in his famous Odin den’ Ivana Denisovicha (One Day in the 
Life of Ivan Denisovich, Solzhenitsyn 2000) Solzhenitsyn uses the character 
of the Baptist Alesha, who reads the Bible while in the camp, to show a path 
through suffering made by the acceptance of one’s fate as a result of full 
trust of God’s will. In many of his works, Solzhenitsyn does indeed aim to 
show the purifying effect of sufferance. As Inessa Medzhibovskaya puts it, 
‘Solzhenitsyn echoes Kierkegaard’s sarcasm toward scholars sermonizing 
on the topic of suffering, and he praises the capacity for finding spiritual 
support and communion’ (Medzhibovskaya 2014, 142-3). The son of a 
priest, Shalamov was not a believer. However—going full circle in the 
history of state repression and religious thought—his spiritual path through 
the horrors of the Kolyma was influenced by the example left by the Old 
Believers, and, in particular, by Avvakum, to whom he devoted a long poem 


(translated recently by Robert Chandler, from whom the following quote is 
taken). In this poem, the Protopope’s sacrifice is seen as a victory over 
earthly evil: ‘Through cold and hunger, | through grief and fear, | towards 
God, like a dove, | I rose from the pyre’ (Chandler et al. 2015, 394). 

While never being arrested, Vasilii Grossman made a huge contribution 
to the development of religious thought in connection with the horrors of 
the camps, both the Holocaust and the Gulag. An ideologically committed 
Soviet writer in his early years, Grossman followed the Red Army in 
Stalingrad and then in its path towards Berlin, along which the Red Army 
liberated the survivors of the Nazi camps. Grossman was deeply affected by 
this event: he rediscovered his Jewishness and developed an original moral 
theory that foreshadows Hannah Arendt’s The Banality of Evil (Arendt 
2006) and even goes beyond Arendt in recognizing the similarity between 
the Soviet and Nazi powers, and between the Holocaust and the Gulag. This 
theory opposes small, individual and concrete acts of goodness to the 
horrors caused by a great, abstract and general good and finds in these small 
acts the only possibility of salvation. The theory is fully exploited in his last 
works, and particularly in Zhizn’i sud’ba (Life and Fate, Grossman 2006), a 
work which has been rediscovered recently and is still being debated within 
the wide community of scholars and thinkers (see the three volumes of 
studies Maddalena and Tosco 2007, Tosco 2011 and Calusio et al. 2017). 


CONCLUSION 


The Tsarist katorga and the Soviet Gulag have left a huge trace in Russian 
history, culture, and society. While they have tragically affected millions of 
lives, they have also triggered the creation of some of the greatest works in 
Russian literature, art, and philosophy. In the extreme conditions of the 
camp, separated from the wider society but still in a small society with its 
own rules and codes, some religious thinkers and intellectuals managed to 
be inspired by their experience of repression, to be a guide for fellow 
prisoners, and to produce works which have left a significant trace in 
Russian culture and specifically in the development of Russian religious 
thought. Their heritage, and in particular the aspect of their life and work 
that relates to the Gulag, is today at risk. Under President Putin, Russia is 


promoting the creation of monuments to the victims and institutions 
devoted to the study of the Gulag but at the same time is targeting 
independent research centres and NGOs (such as the Nobel Peace Prize 
Candidate NGO ‘Memorial’, or the “Sakharov Centre’), which have for 
many years kept alive the memory of the Gulag. The Russian Orthodox 
Church seems to be on Putin’s side, and this is suggested not solely by the 
constant presence of Church authorities at such initiatitves—for instance, 
Patriarch Kirill was together with Putin at the inauguration of the ‘Wall of 
Grief’ in Moscow in October 2017. The Solovki islands offer an exemplary 
instance of the Church’s ambivalence. While the Church is promoting a 
series of extremely valuable actions to commemorate the victims and the 
novomucheniki (new martyrs) of the camp (see, for instance, the excellent 
series of memoirs by Gulag survivors published by the Solovki monastery), 
it is targeting Iurii Brodsku, a photographer and historian of the camp, who 
argues that the church is trying to ‘erase a blood history’ by removing or 
hiding traces of the camp on the Solovki archipelago (see Brodskii 2008). 
Accused of ‘religious hatred’ by a group of Orthodox activists, Brodski1’s 
book was placed under scrutiny: a local prosecutor launched an 
investigation against the writer, which is still ongoing at the time of writing 
(Vasilyeva 2018). It is yet another page of the ‘memory war’ regarding the 
Gulag which has seen also the Law on Foreign Agents (a law aimed at 
targeting independent NGOs, including those working on the history of the 
Gulag) and the arrest of the historian Iurii Dmitriev, kept in custody for 
paedophilia on the basis of false accusations, which were dismissed by a 
judge in 2018 (for more on this case, see https://dmitrievaffair.com/). The 
trial has now restarted: the memory war continues and, while the memory 
of the Gulag is at stake, the works of the religious thinkers who went 
through it or died in the camps acquire an even stronger significance. 
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CHAPTER 35 


SEEKING GOD AND 
SPIRITUAL SALVATION IN 
RUSSIAN CINEMA 


ALINA BIRZACHE 


INTRODUCTION 


IN Andrei Tarkovsky’s The Mirror (1974) the protagonist reads off-screen a 
letter from Alexander Pushkin to the philosopher Petr Chaadaev, dated 
1836, on the ‘special destiny’ that he believed the Russian people had to 
save Christian civilization. The director was voicing one of the main 
preoccupations of Russian intellectuals since the nineteenth century: 
defining what constitutes national identity or the ‘Russian Idea’, especially 
with regard to the role of Orthodox Christianity. As a politico-religious 
narrative, the Russian Idea holds that Russia is a uniquely God-seeking or 
even God-bearing nation, endowed with an essentially messianic role in 
history from the fall of Constantinople to the Second Coming of Christ. 
This narrative also accounts for much of the moral maximalism and 
imminent apocalypticism that characterizes Russian spirituality and 
permeates national culture. With the twentieth century, thinkers such as N. 
A. Berdiaev, L. P. Karsavina and G. P. Fedotov began to highlight the 
inherent tension between collectivity and individuality in the ways that the 
‘Russian Idea’ had been elaborated, and to emphasize the value of the 


human person over any collective approach, especially in terms of creativity 
(Mil’don 1997, 30). This chapter will investigate various Russian cinematic 
treatments of the salvific aspiration invested in either nation or individual. 
For reasons of space the chapter is limited to directors who have developed 
a coherent and sustained religious vision and who have engaged the 
national narrative either directly or indirectly. I focus first on Andrei 
Tarkovsky (1932—1986), whose oeuvre has come to epitomize the spiritual 
search in Russian cinema at its most intense, and then turn to the 
contemporary filmmakers Alexander Sokurov (b. 1961), Pavel Lungin (b. 
1949), and Andrei Zviagintsev (b. 1964), each indebted in various ways to 
Tarkovsky. Together they represent the wide range of directions that the 
religiously active sector of Russian cinema has taken since the fall of the 
Soviet Union. 

From the early period of silent cinema, religious topics captured the 
imagination of Russian directors. The result was films that courted 
controversy and sensationalism such as Yakov Protazanov’s portrait of 
Tolstoy in Departure of a Grand Old Man (1912) and Father Sergius 
(1918). The Bolsheviks immediately recognized the propagandistic 
potential of cinema and nationalized the film industry in August 1919, the 
same year the Moscow Film School (VGIK) was founded. Although the 
subsequent Soviet period officially cultivated antagonism towards religion, 
paradoxically the 1920s allowed filmmakers a freedom of experimentation 
to match the revolutionary times. One of the most prestigious avant-garde 
directors and theoreticians of the montage was Sergei Eisenstein (1898- 
1948), whose films, from Strike (1925) and Battleship Potemkin (1925) to 
Bezhin Meadow (1937) and Ivan the Terrible (1944-1945), incorporated 
Orthodox iconography and symbolism, although these were portrayed 
negatively. The formal innovations of the avant-garde were, however, 
rejected in 1934 when socialist realism was declared official Soviet policy 
in the arts. This returned cinema to a realistic style of representation, which 
was deemed more suitable for propagandistic themes. In the 1950s, the 
Khrushchev thaw resulted in a liberation from such ideological rigours, 
with films such as Larissa Shepitko’s Wings (1966), Andrei Konchalovsky’s 
Asyas Happiness (1967) and Aleksandr Askoldov’s Commissar (1967). 
Andrei Tarkovsky (1932-1986) stood out as the spiritual seeker of his 
generation with his second feature film Andrei Rublev (1966), co-written 
with Konchalovsky (b. 1937), whom he had met at VGIK and with whom 


he shared not only rejected projects, but also the constraints of censorship 
on completed works. Tarkovsky was in the middle of his career when he left 
the country in 1979 to continue his projects in the West. Shortly before his 
departure, he met the student Alexander Sokurov (b. 1951). Though out of 
favour with the authorities himself, Tarkovsky supported Sokurov, who had 
been awarded the Eisenstein scholarship for outstanding work but whose 
graduation film for VGIK was considered ideologically unacceptable. This 
disapproval prevented his subsequent films from being publicly screened 
until the mid-1980s. Their friendship continued during Tarkovsky’s self- 
imposed exile, with Sokurov paying homage to him in his documentary 
Moscow Elegy (1988). With the fall of the Iron Curtain came the freedom 
again to explore religious expression. There soon emerged a certain 
tendency for Orthodoxy and nationalism to reinforce each other, as seen in 
the recent works of veteran directors Nikita Mikhalkov (b. 1945) and Pavel 
Lungin (b. 1949), whose films reflect and respond to debates animating 
post-Soviet Russian society. Other recent religious films have been based 
on the screenplays of Yuri Arabov (b. 1954), Sokurov’s long-lasting 
collaborator. Interestingly, this religious turn has been dominated by 
Russian directors and screenwriters whose careers were established in 
Soviet times. Of a new, younger generation, Andrei Zviagintsev (b. 1964) 
stands out as a director whose vision is primarily driven by spiritual 
interests. 


ANDREI TARKOVSKY 


There is arguably no more exquisite distillation of Russian Orthodox 
conceptions in cinema than in Andrei Tarkovsky’s work. This springs from 
his unique achievement of a perfect fusion between the aesthetics of 
cinematic style and expression of ideas, revealing the same aspirations 
towards sacrality as in Orthodox iconographic art. His conception of the 
specificity of his art pivots on understanding the artistic image as a symbol 
of the divine. He comes close to an Orthodox understanding of how the 
symbol functions in a liturgical or sacramental context: not as a sign of 
something absent but rather a manifestation of a real presence. His artistic 
image is what it concretely represents, retaining the value of the material, 


but it can simultaneously reveal something immaterial beyond itself to 
someone who is ‘spiritually receptive’ (Tarkovsky and Bachmann 1986a, 
41). The image does not interpose but draws the viewer closer towards a 
spiritual reality that becomes epiphanically present. Such a reality is best 
approached through the long take that captures the image in time and 
transposes the viewer into a state of contemplation. 

However rooted Tarkovsky’s films were in his native religious tradition 
or the historical past, the spirituality that we see on the screen is not one 
frozen in time past but rather ‘sculpted’ in a time present, filtered through 
the lived experience of the director. As a result Tarkovsky’s religious 
thinking manifests the specificity of Russian Orthodoxy whilst being at the 
same time modern, with existentialist accents. In the following, I will show 
that as his artistic vision progresses he increasingly gives importance to the 
individual conscience above the collective: a conscience so heightened and 
maximalist that it has created the perception that some of his characters are 
holy fools. The holy fool’s agency matches Tarkovsky’s artistic creed, in 
which he attributes a prophetic quality to his art, capable of awakening in 
mankind that conscience ‘which keeps watch and forbids a man to grab 
what he wants from life and then lie back, fat and contented’ (Tarkovsky 
and Bachmann 1986a, 207). It would, therefore, not be an exaggeration to 
understand Tarkovsky’s artistic mission itself as conceived in terms of the 
cultural model of holy foolishness: a practice much valued by the Russian 
spiritual tradition. 

In Andrei Rublev (1966), his second feature film, Tarkovsky traces the 
spiritual and artistic journey of the fifteenth-century Russian icon painter 
Andrei Rublev in a dangerous world that puts his ideals to the test and thus 
helps forge his creative vision. From the very beginning Rublev is 
confronted with the oppressive attitude of the authorities towards dissenters, 
the discord of the Christian rulers and the atrocities of the Tartar invaders— 
in stark contrast to the faithfulness and brotherly love of the people. The 
individual and collective principles are each very finely tuned to achieve a 
relation of complementarity. In the figure of Andrei Rublev, Tarkovsky 
combines creativity with the attributes of holy foolishness in order to give 
expression to the highest individual consciousness that will ultimately 
sublimate all historical experiences into time-conquering art. The holy 
fool’s inversion of conventional patterns—ethical or aesthetic—is manifest 
in Rublev, through his rejection of both the traditional fear-inducing way of 


representing the Last Judgement and also moral formalism, as seen in the 
case of the durochka, the female holy fool with whose plight he empathizes. 
However, if for Tarkovsky the Trinity epitomizes ‘the ideal of brotherhood, 
love, and quiet sanctity’, the Russian people come across in Andrei Rublev 
as the very embodiment of this ideal. The inborn religious sensitivity of the 
durochka s heart is indicated in an episode in which she reacts instinctively 
to the smearing of immaculate white paint onto the church walls, expressing 
a kind of collective spirituality which upholds suffering and mental 
abnegation as paramount values. 

Tarkovsky is also interested in showing how creativity manifests itself 
within the apparently amorphous mass of the people. The people are 
represented as organically connected to the land and to nature, their 
creativity derived from telluric forces, as when the bell-maker Boriska 
discovers the right clay for his bell-making when he slides down a muddy 
slope. This discovery is nothing short of a moment of inspiration, during 
which the heavens open and rain pours down torrentially. What is, on one 
level, a personal revelation soon turns into a collective effort as Boriska 
coordinates dozens of workers in the process of bell-making, but their work 
remains an instance of skilled craftsmanship rather than an original 
creation. Similarly, it is ultimately through Rublev’s own consciousness that 
the long-suffering and God-bearing attributes of the nation are perceived 
and integrated into his own experience of reality in order to achieve his 
highly personal and unique artistic vision. 

In his last four feature films Tarkovsky was interested in the intricate 
workings of individual conscience and fighting an anthropology that he 
thought reduced human beings to their rational faculty. For Solaris and The 
Stalker, which were directed in Russia under the strictures of the Soviet 
censorship, the science-fiction genre proved a surprisingly apposite vehicle 
for accommodating his religious vision. In Solaris (1972), Stanislaw Lem’s 
philosophical 1961 sci-fi novel is turned into a meditation on the limitations 
of reason alone to explain the mysteries of existence or the human soul. 
Sent from Earth to a space station orbiting the planet Solaris, Kris Kelvin is 
a rationalist scientist who is confronted with an entity created by his own 
subconscious under the influence of the planet that he is supposed to be 
studying. At the beginning of this process his reason rejects the 
materialization of his deceased ex-wife (caused by the planet), but he soon 
lets his heart take over in an attempt to make amends for his previous 


unaffectionate treatment of her. The final dream-like sequence shows him 
‘saved’ by Solaris from the domination of his scientific reasoning in an act 
of reconciliation with his father that recreates Rembrandt’s Return of the 
Prodigal Son (the original of which, not coincidentally, hangs in the State 
Hermitage Museum in St. Petersburg). The scene opens towards an 
interpretation in which, as celebrated within Orthodox spirituality, mind and 
heart are finally reconciled. 

Beginning with his subsequent film, Stalker (1979), Tarkovsky becomes 
increasingly preoccupied by the idea of salvation. Significantly, salvation 
comes not from the collectivity but from the individual who takes it upon 
himself to save the souls of his fellow beings and even the entire world. 
Stalker, an adaptation of the Strugatsky brothers’ novel Roadside Picnic, 
can be read as a parable disclosing the existence of a spiritual reality 
beneath the apparently mundane surface of the contemporary material 
world. Three characters, the Scientist, the Writer, and the Stalker, set off on 
a journey through the Zone in search of the Room, a place where all one’s 
desires can be fulfilled. Only the ‘stalkers’ can guide someone there and 
back unharmed, since the partly apocalyptic, partly paradisiacal landscape, 
governed by its own natural laws, is allegedly rife with dangerous traps. 
With the exception of vegetation everything else in the Zone is dominated 
by neutral industrial landscapes. Even in the Zone the landscape bears the 
marks of a catastrophic event, possibly a nuclear war. It soon becomes 
apparent that these are the signs of spiritual desolation: in the protagonist’s 
apocalyptic dream, a fragment of the Ghent Altarpiece (1432) representing 
John the Baptist is shown beneath the water, partially covered in detritus, 
indicating the loss of spiritual values that Tarkovsky thought was at the root 
of the bankruptcy of our civilization (Tarkovsky and Bachmann 1986b, 3). 
Tarkovsky seems to imply that modern society, engulfed by materialism and 
overreliant on scientific rationality, is living in a physical and spiritual 
wasteland. 

The religious undertones of Stalker are made explicit late in the film 
when we hear in voice-over a passage from the Book of Revelation (6:12— 
17) about the sixth seal. Seen in this light, the Stalker acquires a new status: 
he is a holy fool on a mission to save souls from the stifling oppression of 
materialism. He looks vulnerable and ineffective, in keeping with his creed 
that ‘weakness is a great thing and strength is nothing’. Tarkovsky himself 
acknowledged a particular attraction towards that form of human weakness 


which discloses a different kind of strength from that which affirms the self 
at the expense of others and which is revealed through ‘the capacity of a 
human being to make a stand against the forces which drove his fellows 
into the rat race, into the rut of practicalities’ (Tarkovsky and Bachmann 
1986a, 209). This kenoticism was a salvific moral idea that he followed 
throughout his work, as he confessed in one of his later interviews, 
contrasting it with the arrogance of reason (Tarkovsky 1979). 

In Tarkovsky’s final two films, his critique of contemporary society 
reached a new level, and it is here that he transformed the role of the holy 
fool into a universal opponent of both modernity and the overreliance on 
rationality. It is no coincidence that these final films were completed in 
Western Europe and that in 1982 Tarkovsky made the decision never to 
return to the Soviet Union, ensuring that the critical dimensions of his films 
had a wider applicability. In Nostalghia (1983) a new idea—that of human 
sacrifice—comes to the fore, working in tandem with holy foolishness. The 
protagonist, the Russian poet Andrei Gorchakov, visits Italy with the 
purpose of researching the life of an eighteenth-century peasant musician, 
Pavel Sosnovsky. Gorchakov suffers from nostalgia not only for his 
country, but also for his wife and son left behind. What appears to be the 
natural result of a geographical dislocation acquires a higher significance 
when he meets a native recluse, Domenico, whom everybody thinks mad 
for his apocalyptic views. Tarkovsky ascribes to Domenico’s madness and 
his self-immolation a spiritual aim: to provoke his listeners into action and 
to shake off his viewers’ complacency (Tarkovsky and Bachmann 1984). 

In Sculpting in Time, Tarkovsky writes that the nostalgia that overcomes 
Gorchakov is provoked ‘not only by his remoteness from his country but 
also by a global yearning for the wholeness of existence’ (Tarkovsky and 
Bachmann 1986a, 204-5). In all probability, not unlike Tarkovsky’s own 
experience of the West, this ‘wholeness of existence’ is manifest in 
Gorchakov’s inner struggle to ‘abolish borders’ and his attempt to unify 
three levels of existence: the moral—the dream-like memories of Russia 
and his wife, belonging to the past; the aesthetical—the ancient cultural 
heritage of Italy and the beauty of Eugenia, his Italian translator; and the 
spiritual—manifested in Domenico’s world (Kovacs and Szilagyi 1987, 
154). Domenico’s mysterious 1 + 1 = 1 demonstration is the mathematical 
formulation for what Gorchakov is experiencing as well as the solution for 
his existential crisis. For Gorchakov the unity he has longed for in life is 


achieved only by his death, by absorbing his aesthetic and moral values into 
the spiritual dimension. It is the fulfilment of the act of faith Domenico has 
asked for that achieves the stasis of the last shot. Gorchakov is shown 
sitting on the grass with Domenico’s dog on his left-hand side and a 
Russian dacha and trees in the background. As the camera tracks back it 
reveals that the whole landscape is surrounded by the walls of a ruined 
Italian cathedral. As a recurrent archetypal image in Tarkovsky’s cinema the 
dacha suggests a cluster of closely associated ideas: home, family, 
motherland, tradition, and the original paradisiacal state. Through his faith, 
then, we see that Gorchakov has reconciled the memory of his beloved 
Russian home with the ruined cathedral as the religious symbol of a bygone 
Western spirituality. Gorchakov thereby ‘saves’ the heritage of Western 
spirituality by professing the faith that is a foretaste of the eschatological 
future as the ‘realization of what is hoped for, the proof of things not seen’ 
(Hebr. 11:1). It is, however, an individual solution as Domenico’s attempt to 
save the masses from their spiritual apathy fails and ends with his self- 
immolation in front of an indifferent crowd. 

In Tarkovsky’s final feature film, which has come to be seen as his 
cinematic testament, The Sacrifice (1986), Domenico’s supreme offering is 
matched by that of the main character Alexander. A professor of aesthetics 
and a writer, he lives with his family on a remote Swedish island, and when 
the news of nuclear war disrupts their apparent peace Alexander pledges to 
renounce everything if the world can be saved. In a more profound sense 
his self-sacrifice is of a spiritual nature, required by a nuclear war that is 
used as ‘an equivalent or embodiment of desacralization on a global scale’ 
(Robinson 2007, 273). Following a general characteristic of the 
Tarkovskian signature, the film oscillates between everyday reality and 
dream-like sequences and although it remains unclear which of Alexander’s 
acts has worked, the next day all returns to normality—only he now seems 
touched by madness and sets about burning down his treasured house. 

Alexander is an intellectual with dormant moral aspirations who, when 
the occasion presents itself, not only lives up to these, but welcomes them: 
‘I have waited my whole life for this’. A former actor, whose most 
successful roles were two literary extremes—Prince Myshkin, the 
personification of goodness, and Richard II, the embodiment of evil— 
Alexander strives for an authenticity and sense of life he can only find in 
sacrificing himself for the salvation of others. The burning of his dacha, a 


recurrent image in Tarkovsky’s films, is a symbolic act. It can be used 
metaphorically to represent the human body, in which case Alexander’s 
final act can be interpreted not only as a renunciation of materialistic 
concerns but also as a denial of his self (Johnson and Petrie 1994, 225). In 
this interpretation his descent into madness is the ultimate result of a total 
surrender into God’s hands and marks the beginning of his spiritual 
regeneration. In other words, it is a passage from the aesthetical sphere into 
the religious where the aesthetic imagination transforms into lived 
experience. In this realm there is a Kierkegaardian equivalence amongst the 
sacrifice, madness, and the absurd that was not unnoticed by Tarkovsky 
(Tarkovsky and Bachmann 2006a, 180). 

Both Domenico and Alexander are existentialist characters who take 
upon themselves the responsibility for the entire world, wanting to save 
humanity from the domination of materialism, spiritual bankruptcy, and, 
ultimately, disaster. Both have a sense of the imminence of the end of this 
world, which Tarkovsky also shared (Tarkovsky and Bachmann 2006b, 
160). Under this apocalyptic expectation the image of the latter-day holy 
fool is conflated with that of the saviour. Domenico thinks that he is called 
not only to save his own family from spiritual death but the whole of 
humanity. The fate of the whole world seems to be dependent on 
Alexander’s actions. The Stalker also believes that he can save people from 
the despair and unhappiness that have become their second nature. As 
Tarkovsky noted in his diaries, it is individuals who can save the 
community by saving themselves (Tarkovsky and Bachmann 1991, 16): 
There is a world of difference, however, between the collectivity embodied 
by the medieval people of Russia and the anonymous and inert collectivity 
depicted in Tarkovsky’s last films in which the actions are set in Western 
Europe. Here the collectivity does not have an intrinsic salvific value and it 
is only the sacrifice of the individual that bears redemptive connotations. 
The ideal community remains for the director a dream from the past, since 
he is disappointed both by his native communist Russia, which he considers 
beyond salvation, and by the personality-levelling democratic West 
(Tarkovsky and Bachmann 1986b, 4). 

In Nostalghia and The Sacrifice we see Tarkovsky’s artistic career 
evolving towards a conception in which holy foolishness takes on a 
universal, less traditional form, with the earlier version trying to reconcile 
East and West, whilst still giving a nod to an imagined Russian utopia. For 


this purpose, the cultural model of the holy fool, with its non-dogmatic, 
anti-structural component, was an ideal form of expression. Domenico is 
not a Russian, in spite of embodying much of the maximalism and 
irrationality of the Russian spirit; neither is Alexander, but he appreciates 
the art of both Leonardo and the Orthodox iconographers. Through these 
characters we witness progress towards a religiosity that exists 
(paradoxically) within and beyond the boundaries of national ideology, and, 
in The Sacrifice, the transformation of the Russian Idea into a universalism 
stripped of nationalist connotations. In this process, Tarkovsky came close 
to one of the premises of existentialism, namely, that with the overthrowing 
of authority individuals have become isolated in their quest for truth, and 
the bearer of truth is therefore no longer the community but the individual 
whose personal endeavours rediscover the religiosity that keeps the world 
alive. 


ALEXANDER SOKUROV 


To whom has Tarkovsky passed on the torch for continuing his spiritual 
quest? In spite of often being hailed as heir to Tarkovsky, Alexander 
Sokurov continues the spirituality-oriented auteur cinema in a manner in 
which the religious thrust is less emphatic than in Tarkovsky, whilst using 
the same technique of scrutinizing the world through the contemplative 
long take. However, Sokurov conflates religious and artistic experience to 
the point of their becoming identical. Nevertheless, his films may be called 
metaphysical, transcendental or spiritual (Alaniz 2010, 282; Panse 2013, 
852; Szaniawski 2014, 197) because they lift us from the material concerns 
of everyday life to an awareness of the life of the spirit by unrelentingly 
asking the greatest existentialist questions: what does it mean to exist and 
how should we prepare for death? 

Sokurov has been extraordinarily prolific and his work has developed in 
a number of directions, all organically connected. For the purpose of this 
chapter I will focus on films that belong to three of the cycles into which his 
work can be organized: the documentary cycle of elegies, the family cycle, 
and the tetralogy of power. 


Tarkovsky’s Andrei Rublev represented the Holy Trinity as a model for 
brotherly love, but is it also possible to detect a similar connection between 
the divine model and human relations in Sokurov? To investigate this 
question we should explore a film that belongs to Sokurov’s unfinished 
family trilogy. Mother and Son (1997) is a heart-rending farewell between a 
dying mother and her loving son. In the long take, contemplative shots that 
have become a Sokurov trademark, there is very limited action and sparse 
verbal communication; the primary concern is rather the feelings and 
emotions that the souls experience when confronted with the imminence of 
death. Although death is a shadow that makes its chilling presence felt in 
many of the director’s films, no other film better illustrates Sokurov’s creed 
that ‘Art prepares a person for death. It helps one to make peace with the 
fact of mortality’ (Sokurov and Galetski 2001, 5). Ultimately the love 
between parent and child transcends death and bridges the interval before 
the reunion of souls in the afterlife. 

The flattening of the image that Sokurov uses in order to obtain a 
pictorial effect comes from the director’s rejection of the illusion of tri- 
dimensionality in cinema. It also reminds the viewer of the bi- 
dimensionality of the Orthodox icon. But in Mother and Son there is a still 
deeper connection with iconography, when Sokurov has the son carry his 
mother in a posture very similar to a reverse pieta (Szaniawski 2014, 133). 
The son, however, carries a still-animated body. Thus the intimacy between 
mother and son evokes the loving tenderness seen in the Vladimir icon 
rather than the devastating pain of the Madonna holding the dead body of 
Christ. In the Vladimir icon the Virgin is holding the Child but ultimately it 
is the Child who carries not only her but also the whole world. In the film, 
the son’s love towards his mother becomes a reflection of the divine Son’s 
love towards humanity, feeding his mother as if she were a child, just as 
Christ would feed his faithful. The loving intimacy between son and mother 
is just a glimpse into the saving and all-supporting power of divine love. 

The Elegy of a Voyage (2001) is a self-reflective, highly subjective 
documentary, which follows the journey of a narrator who is carried by an 
invisible and unknown hand across various spaces from Russia to Germany 
and the Netherlands, and lastly to the Boijmans museum in Rotterdam. He 
is in the dark about the aim of this journey but has a growing awareness that 
there is a hidden design beyond his exposure to various experiences of 
which he is trying to make sense. There are a few unmistakable references 


to the Christian God. The first is generated by an encounter with a monk 
whom the narrator questions about the meaning of self-sacrifice. The 
narrator comes across as a seeker of spiritual knowledge but one who, at 
this stage, still keeps a critical distance. He seems possibly to be an alter 
ego of Sokurov, who confessed he had achieved his spirituality through 
intuition rather than under spiritual guidance or upbringing, religion being 
for him ‘a very serious labour of the mind and the heart’ (Sokurov and 
Galetski 2001, 6). 

From the snow-covered landscapes of Russia to the night-time vistas of 
cities in Western Europe there is a visual transition from light to darkness. 
After arriving in a German city the narrator ruminates on people’s 
diminished spiritual expectations, particularly when compared to the level 
of technological advancement. This is in line with Sokurov’s belief that 
Westerners are ‘different’, ‘more spiritually unhealthy’ and leading a life 
that he cannot comprehend (Sokurov and Schrader 1997, 23). However, one 
of the most meaningful encounters occurs in roughly the same cultural 
space and prompts him to involve himself both spiritually and sensorily. 
The paintings in the Boijmans museum, amongst which is The Tower of 
Babel by Pieter Breughel the Elder, occasion musings about the degraded 
spiritual state of the world. The last painting that the rays of the moon 
mysteriously light up in the museum is Pieter Jansz Saenredam’s Saint 
Marys Square and Saint Mary’ Church. The colours are dry but the canvas 
is warm, as if it were a living body, and the camera creates the impression 
that the clouds in the painting are moving and the rose window is changing 
according to the position of the scrutinizing eye, as if the viewer is 
inhabiting the space of the painting. The narrator suggests that he was 
watching the clouds personally, waiting for them to drift away and reading 
what he thinks was ‘written’ on the reverse of the clouds: ‘If there is faith 
the sky is alive’. Sokurov thus seems to suggest that religious experience is 
mediated through the best works of art. A work of art is therefore not only 
‘another life’ but also a medium of religious encounter for the person of 
faith (Szaniawski 2014, 292). It captures a moment that is then saved from 
the passage of time and participates in eternity. It is in this sense that 
Sokurov, not unlike Tarkovsky, sees culture and religion as organically 
connected. Art is ascribed a soteriological role in unfavourable historical 
circumstances, a point clearly made in Sokurov’s following project Russian 
Ark (2002). Tellingly, the saving ark is the State Hermitage Museum in St. 


Petersburg, which he sees as preserving the best of Russian—European 
cultural heritage. 

The tetralogy of power that unites Sokurov’s films Moloch (1999), 
Taurus (2000), The Sun (2005), and Faust (2011) could as well be named 
the tetralogy of the death of God. The first three films are dedicated to a 
triad of totalitarian leaders of the twentieth century selected to span human 
civilization across Western Europe, Eurasia and the Orient: Hitler, Lenin, 
and the emperor Hirohito. Sokurov is interested in showing the private side 
of these autocrats and the reverse side of power through a combination of 
historical facts with apocryphal details (Hutchings 2011, 141). Each is 
presented at a point in life when the autocrat is losing his power and his 
human weakness comes to the fore in the form of physical frailty and 
infantilism (Jameson 2006, 4). Sokurov is again preoccupied with the theme 
of death, used here to place power in a sharper perspective. 

In Faust, Sokurov returns to Europe to identify the roots of its spiritual 
bankruptcy via Goethe’s interpretation of the medieval myth. Faust, a 
scientist on a quest for absolute knowledge, meets Mauricius Muller, a 
grotesque moneylender endowed with mysterious magical powers, who 
represents the Mephistopheles of the original legend. When Faust falls in 
love with the beautiful Margarete, Mauricius manages to offer him a night 
with her in exchange for his soul. Afterwards, Faust and Mauricius flee to a 
strange land where they meet the ghosts of damned souls and where Faust 
reneges on the contract, throwing Mauricius into a ditch. Faust hears 
Margarete’s voice asking him where he is going but he decides to continue 
his journey ‘farther and farther’, far from his self, from the one who loves 
him, from the devil—but also from God. Embarked on an aimless journey 
without any signposts to indicate a direction, Faust represents, in the eye of 
the director, the embodiment of what has gone wrong with Western 
civilization. 


PAVEL LUNGIN 


What is the spirituality that the Russian Idea places in contrast with the 
West? For a more traditional rendition the films of Pavel Lungin are 
instructive. When, in 2006, Pavel Lungin created one of the most successful 


devotional films, The Island, it was a surprise for someone at the midpoint 
of his career and without a previously expressed interest in religious 
themes. Lungin’s film was conceived as a response to a new stage in post- 
Soviet Russia’s ongoing search for identity in which religion was now being 
seen as an essential dimension. The director’s acknowledged ambition is to 
open up new genres in film, in this case the genre of the lives of the saints. 

Although the story is set in Soviet times (the 1970s), Lungin utilizes the 
national emblem of the holy fool in such a fashion that he projects the 
image of a new spiritual guide for the post-Soviet era. The fool Anatoly’s 
unconventional behaviour and his profound penitential religiosity place him 
in stark contrast not only to the state’s materialistic ideology but also to the 
formalism often practised in the monastery. In spite of his spiritual gifts, 
however, he bears the secret burden of a murder that he thinks he 
committed during the Second World War, an assumption that is only 
disproved at the very end of the film. In the most idiosyncratic Russian 
tradition the holy fool model is conflated with the model of the sinner- 
turned-into-saint. In Lungin’s rendition the radical quality that holy 
foolishness has acquired in Russian hagiography is ‘tamed’ by the director’s 
attempt to illustrate some of the most cherished Orthodox spiritual and 
penitential practices. The element of scandal and controversy that usually 
accompanies the life of the holy fool is weakened because at an early stage 
in the story the viewer is given insights into the fool’s inner life of prayer 
and penitence that then provide a key to his eccentricities. Moreover, Father 
Anatoly is at times invested with the role of a starets or spiritual father, 
which further diminishes that otherworldly quality of the holy fool normally 
achieved through his/her loneliness and mysteriousness. 

Lungin offers an ample analysis of the practice of iurodstvovanie, the 
appropriation of foolish behaviour for purposes other than purely spiritual, 
in his The Tsar (2009), where this practice is combined with Ivan the 
Terrible’s personal mythology of kingship. Whilst the Tsar himself is 
conceived as a sort of holy fool in reverse, an alleged latter-day saint figure 
disguised in imperial clothes, the figure of the historical fool who castigates 
him is suppressed. Instead, Metropolitan Philip emerges as the Tsar’s moral 
opposite. Lungin here enters more controversial territories, challenging the 
ideal of a ‘symphonic’ relation between the temporal and spiritual powers 
and casting a glance at present-day church politics. 


In both The Island and The Tsar Lungin focuses on spiritual and political 
figures in relation to the people that they lead. The people that form the 
anonymous crowds are not endowed with any particular moral values: they 
can find redemption under the enlightened guidance of Anatoly but can 
equally be manipulated by Tsar Ivan’s religious mania into apocalyptic 
delusion and violence. Again, the individual rather than the masses is the 
driving force behind events and spiritual transformations. 

Lungin followed these psychological explorations in The Conductor 
(2012), which shows human agency to be governed by spiritual laws that 
make every action or lack of action an act for which the agent has moral 
responsibility. The film explores the spiritual rebirth of the musical 
conductor Petrov and one of his singers, Olga, who each come to realize 
that their lack of love and their thoughtless actions have involuntarily led to 
the loss of human lives. Here religion is placed in a contemporary setting as 
the conductor and his orchestra travel to Jerusalem to perform an Orthodox 
setting of the ‘St. Matthew Passion’. There is also a symbolic journey to the 
inner Jerusalem as they discover righteousness is not complete without 
mercy and an understanding of human failings. Whereas in his previous two 
films, the Orthodox heritage was amply presented, Lungin is more 
interested here in the inner workings of human conscience. More apt for his 
purpose this time is the impressive music of the ‘St. Matthew Passion’ 
composed by Metropolitan Hilarion of Volokalamsk, which offers a 
dramatic commentary to the characters’ spiritual passions and resurrection. 


ANDREI ZVIAGINTSEV 


Other directors, however, have not shared Lungin’s optimism and trust in 
the regenerative powers of religion. For a dissection of the lack of 
spirituality in our world, we now turn to Andrei Zviagintsev, a director for 
whom the deficiency of love in the contemporary world and its 
consequences represent the crux of his artistic and moral vision. In contrast 
to the directors discussed so far he is still early on in a very promising 
career, with only four films launched since his debut in 2003 with The 
Return. His latest film is significantly called Loveless (2017), a title that 
cannot demonstrate more explicitly the thrust of his works so far. His films 


are replete with religious imagery, gestures, and symbolism, be they explicit 
or covert, all of which render the cinematic text polysemous and add to its 
depth. The polysemy works even on the religious level since the text lends 
itself to moral and allegorical interpretations. Zviagintsev’s mastery lies in 
the fact that the primary literal level retains both the realism of human 
drama and clear psychological characterization before allowing us to follow 
his visual and auricular cues into different spheres of interpretation. 

On the literal level The Return is the story of a father who reappears in 
the lives of his two sons Andrei and Ivan, and who, after so long an 
absence, is hardly recognizable to them. Wishing to rebond with his sons 
the father takes them fishing on a remote island, which they can only reach 
by using an improvised motorboat. His attempt at reconciliation is a 
struggle, however, particularly with his youngest son Ivan, since his own 
authoritarian nature clashes with his son’s rebellious behaviour. The 
excursion ends in perpetual alienation, as Ivan climbs in fury to the top of 
an isolated observatory tower with his father in pursuit, threatens to jump, 
and his father, reaching out to him, falls to his own death. In spite of its 
simple narrative line, The Return has attracted a great deal of symbolic 
deciphering in mythological, psychoanalytical, Christian, and even socio- 
political keys. Although all these layers of symbolism coexist and intersect, 
the Christian symbolism appears to integrate the other levels of meaning 
whilst leaving the text open to more interrogations. 

There is little doubt that Zviagintsev intended his story to be read in an 
ethical sense (Norton 2008). The children’s final discovery of an old photo 
of them as toddlers in their father’s car brings home the revelation that he 
did love them, even if he lamentably failed to show it clearly when he was 
alive. In their turn, the children respond to their father with distrust, 
disobedience and ultimately hate instead of love. When Ivan waves the 
knife at his father and says ‘I will kill you’ he has already killed him in his 
soul. The father has taught his sons to survive in a hostile world but the 
greatest moral lesson starts only when his children realize the failings of 
human nature and that their utmost challenge is controlling the dark side of 
the soul, a manifestation of the postlapsarian state. 

An extra layer of visual clues opens the story up towards a mystical 
interpretation: in his human and imperfect way the father does symbolize 
Christ, as Zviagintsev intimates when he films him in the manner of 
Mantegna’s painting of the dead Christ with its raccourci or foreshortened 


perspective. The father returns mysteriously into the lives of the sons from 
the heights of the sky since he is a pilot and he takes his sons to fish, an 
occupation he has in common with the Apostles, whilst the sinking of the 
father’s boat and the disappearance of his body into the depths of the water 
can be seen as representing Christ’s descent into hell. There is also a further 
moral conclusion to a mystical reading of this powerful and allegorical film: 
this incognito Christ is no more welcomed by his creation now than he was 
two thousand years ago. 

As a means of emphasizing the spiritual connection, Zviagintsev uses 
the same technique of deferring the most important revelation until the end 
in The Banishment (2007). A family of four—Vera, her estranged husband 
Alex, and their two children—travel to the remote and deserted house of the 
husband’s parents. Here Vera tells Alex that she is pregnant but also that the 
baby is not his. Pressed by Alex into having an illegal abortion, Vera dies 
from the procedure but it is unclear whether the cause is the abortion itself 
or an overdose. Alex finds out from a friend that the baby was actually his 
own and his wife had already tried previously to take her own life because 
she felt that she was no longer loved. The film is replete with religious 
references, some of them functioning as ‘inversions, a series of “counter- 
symbols”, a strategy necessary to stage the complex, deflective functions of 
Zviagintsev’s secular world’ (Condee 2016, 571). These give the viewer a 
moral point of reference that shows how far human reality falls short of the 
divine model. The most notable of these references is when, on the very 
night in which the termination takes place, Vera’s children and their friends 
are piecing together a puzzle representing Leonardo da Vinci’s 
Annunciation. In stark contrast, the announcement of Vera’s pregnancy to 
Alex is not that of a desired child. Soon afterwards, an even more explicitly 
religious episode is presented: before bedtime one of the daughters of their 
friends reads St. Paul’s reflections on love in his first epistle to the 
Corinthians, chapter 13. Thus we see that what is dooming Alex morally is 
not merely a single act but a constant state of lovelessness that is reshaping 
not only the family but also the world in which they live. Alex’s world, the 
parental house where he takes his family, lies in a state of spiritual dryness: 
the brook of fresh water that used to run through the garden has long since 
dried up, and the church that he wishes to enter when he visits his father’s 
tomb is closed. The spouses’ estrangement has devastating consequences 
that are only visible to Vera. As she explains, her marriage has become a 


living death in which the new baby would be born unto death and when she 
says that salvation can only be achieved in communion with others she 
echoes the Orthodox teaching that the family represents the church in 
miniature. ‘Vera’ in Russian translates as ‘faith’, and therefore on a 
metaphoric level she dies because in Alex’s world faith has died or, rather, 
has been killed. Yet Zviagintsev suggests that moral rebirth is still possible 
and, as the magnitude of Alex’s spiritual desolation begins to dawn on him, 
the rain pours down from heaven, bringing the dried-up brook back to life 
and likewise, symbolically, Alex’s soul. 

In subsequent films, Zviagintsev’s vision grows increasingly pessimistic, 
arguably in proportion to the more grounded they become in the socio- 
political realities of his native country. He continues to explore different 
facets of the lack of love and spirituality in modern society, the ultimate 
consequence of which is death. Elena (2011) has a very simple narrative 
line: torn between her marital and medical loyalties as a wife and caregiver 
to the successful businessman Vladimir and the love she has for her poor 
family from a previous relationship, the eponymous protagonist decides to 
sacrifice her husband in order to financially benefit her blood relatives. The 
fortunes of her family turn as they can now come and settle in Vladimir’s 
flat, fulfilling the biblical quotation from the parable of the workers in the 
vineyard that Elena mentions in an argument with her husband. Of course, 
this is hardly the reversal of values referred to in the biblical text. In spite of 
the cultural and financial chasm that separates Vladimir and Elena’s family, 
they each share superficial lifestyles in common. The sterility of their lives 
is embodied by the endlessly vacuous programmes they watch on television 
and by the computer games they play. The banality of this spiritual 
wasteland is given apocalyptic dimensions: a power cut occurs at her son’s 
flat which sinks the whole block into darkness—if not the whole world, as 
one anonymous character comments. Unknown to the people continuing to 
live their lives, the apocalypse is already underway, a product of their own 
making, as banal as the lives they lead. Zviagintsev’s pessimism is 
overwhelming: both the elites, represented by Vladimir, and the ordinary 
people, the narod, represented by Elena and her family, have lost their 
moral compass in their obsession with financial gain. This is in stark 
contrast to the traditional view of the Russian narod as a spiritually 
enlightened bearer of the sacred Christian mission. 


The same pessimism is characteristic of Zviagintsev’s next feature film, 
Leviathan (2014). Here the lack of spirituality has deeper ramifications and 
pervades every stratum of Russian society. The metaphor of the leviathan 
evokes not only the biblical sea monster described in the Book of Job but 
also Hobbes’ Leviathan, in which the political case is made for authoritarian 
rule. The protagonist Kolya battles with the local mayor Vadim over 
whether the state can demolish the waterside home where he lives. The 
enemy, though, is not merely one person or even a number of people in 
particular but the mighty ‘leviathan’ of the state that crushes him in the end: 
the system that unites both secular and religious powers and which, through 
the collusion of its various representatives, contributes to the social 
destruction of individuals and even to their physical annihilation, as in the 
case of Kolya’s wife. The system includes the Orthodox Church, witnessed 
by the collusion between the bishop and the mayor, and the final revelation 
is that Kolya’s house is actually being demolished to make way for an 
ostentatious new church building. This is indeed a strikingly harsh critique 
of the failure of the traditional symphonic model of the relationship 
between church and state; in this case their alliance leads to generalized 
abuse and corruption, reflected in a background TV programme announcing 
an approaching apocalypse. As in all Zviagintsev’s previous films, 
Leviathan reveals a shared moral responsibility for every physical death, 
even in the case of a possible suicide. The leviathan is unleashed every time 
one’s moral decision infringes the rules of love, whether within a family or 
within society. 

Through each of his works, Zviagintsev offers a counterpoint to the 
other three Russian directors discussed in this chapter. If, in Sokurov human 
love operates as a reflection of divine love, the opposite is true in 
Zviagintsev. Human feelings—filial, parental, or spousal—repeatedly and 
increasingly irremediably fall short of the divine model. Whereas 
Tarkovsky’s late distrust and Lungin’s suspicion of collectivities are 
balanced by the salvific intervention of the individual, Zviagintsev’s most 
recent films generalize the apocalyptic mood to the point that the hope of 
redemption almost disappears. Faced with the past and present challenges 
of post-revolutionary history, Russian society, as portrayed in these most 
recent cinematic creations, seems to have waylaid the idealized spiritual 
aura of its messianic destiny, leaving salvation as an individual solution to 
emulate. 
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CHAPTER 36 


CARYL EMERSON 


IN the summer of 1924, the twenty-nine-year-old Mikhail Bakhtin (1895-— 
1975), already invalided by a chronic bone disease and without regular 
employment in the new Soviet state, delivered a lecture to his study circle 
in Leningrad on that category of religious experience he called ‘grounded 
peace’. Prayer was key to it. The task of a philosophy of religion, Bakhtin 
argued, was to understand ‘the form of a world in which prayer, ritual, and 
hope’ could have validity for consciousness. Peace of mind is the product 
either of complacency, or of trust. Aesthetic tranquillity—our mind coming 
to rest in a well-formed work of art—tends to be complacent. What 
liberates us from complacency is uneasiness or anxiety [bespokoistvol, 
which develops into repentance, a principled ‘non-coincidence’ of self with 
self. Whenever this internal bifurcation occurs, I need a Third, someone 
who can witness and evaluate, “Someone who needs me to be good’ and 
whom I can address. Thus ‘the true being of the spirit begins only when 
repentance begins’ (Pumpiansky 1923—1925, 207-9). 

Throughout that year and the next, the study circle was occupied with 
Kant and questions of theology. Bakhtin consistently maintained that a 
religious event was always radically personal. It could not be generalized 
into a religious norm. What grounds a religious act is not a categorical 
ought, as in the Kantian framework, but a ‘unique or once-occurring 
ought’—because ‘no one in the entire world, besides myself, can 
accomplish what I myself must accomplish’. Bakhtin elaborated on this 
idea a year later, during a lecture on the Critique of Judgment. ‘The logic of 


religion is completely different from that of philosophy’, he noted. Religion 
is ‘a personal relationship to a personal God’. But that relation is also what 
constitutes the ‘special difficulty of religion’, what generates its ‘distinctive 
fear’: a fear of religion itself, of Revelation, of the entire “personal 
orientation’ (Pumpiansky 1923—1925, 220). 

Bakhtin’s comments reflect his passionate early interest in Søren 
Kierkegaard (Duvakin 2002, 41-3; Sandler 2012). They also register his 
engagement with the works of the Marburg Neo-Kantian philosopher 
Hermann Cohen (1842-1918), especially Cohen’s attempt to disentangle 
experience from cognition and ground religious reality in the individual 
subject (Kagan 1920 [2004], 208-10). Those two thinkers, together with the 
German Romantics and later Russian idealist philosophers, stimulated 
Bakhtin’s idiosyncratic phenomenology of I—other relations in his writings 
of the early 1920s. By the end of the decade, its dynamic would inspire that 
strange mix of personalism, interactive coexistence, and ethical flexibility 
that fuels the polyphony and dialogism of his Dostoevsky study (Bakhtin 
1929, rev. 1963). Bakhtin is not usually considered part of the Russian 
religious tradition. His theory of dialogue, with a passing nod to Martin 
Buber and Franz Rosenzweig, has been comfortably assimilated as a secular 
concept, and his carnival has flourished as a downright pagan one. His 
chronotopic theory of the novel relies on socio-temporal constructs that owe 
more to the workings of language and biology than to God-seeking or God- 
building. And yet for reasons both immanent and tactical, a rich Christian 
subtext has been divined in Bakhtin’s work. It can be shown to animate 
both the Word of dialogism and the Body of carnival—those two strands of 
Bakhtin so often viewed as incompatible—and even to synthesize them. 
The task of this chapter is to document that metaphysical-religious subtext, 
in three stages. 

National reception history plays a large role in the story, as does the 
timing of translations. The first stage is the recuperation, during the twilight 
years of Marxist-Leninism in the USSR, of Bakhtin’s spiritual (‘idealist’) 
side and its attachment to a Christian worldview. Crucial here is Bakhtin’s 
early discussion of ‘spirit? [dukh] and ‘soul’ [dusha], in his peculiar re- 
accentuation of those theological terms. Interpreters of this material in the 
West (our second stage), working with partial or bowdlerized Russian texts, 
‘trimmed him (albeit often unwittingly)’ to their own presuppositions (Lock 
1991, 68). As work went forward in Russia on a six-volume Collected 


Works (1996-2012), Bakhtin’s intellectual history was pieced together and 
the dichotomy ‘socialism versus faith’ reappraised. Bakhtin, a believer, saw 
no necessary tension between the profane aspects of his thought and its 
more transcendental dimensions. During his police interrogation in 1929, he 
admitted to welcoming theological experts into gatherings held at his own 
apartment, and he self-identified as ‘Marxist-revolutionist, loyal to Soviet 
power, religious’ (Savkin 1991, 110—14). In our final stage we revisit from 
across the corpus other theologically inflected categories in Bakhtin’s 
worldview in addition to spirit and soul, with an emphasis on the graced 
virtues Faith, Hope, and Love. 

The quest for the Christian Bakhtin was partly an accident of history, a 
turf war over his legacy that erupted after Bakhtin’s death in 1975. But that 
struggle, carried on furtively during the final Soviet decades and openly in 
the more innocent West, is itself of some fascination. Bakhtin considered 
his own physical survival a carnivalized event, an unwarranted and morally 
suspended act. What had it cost his spirit? To the great Byzantinist and 
Biblical scholar Sergei Averintsev (1937—2005) Bakhtin, near the end of his 
life, confessed that he had been ‘no better than his time’ (Averintsev, cited 
in Bonetskaia 2017, 6). In 1970, to his disciple Sergei Bocharov (1929- 
2017), Bakhtin remarked that his generation had betrayed everything, 
homeland as well as culture. When Bocharov asked him how betrayal might 
have been avoided, Bakhtin answered ‘rather cheerfully, with an unclouded 
face: “By perishing” (Bocharov 1994, 1020). Bakhtin had not perished. But 
he was a markedly sanguine and detached witness, a person not wholly of 
his own time—or rather, not trapped in his own time. He considered great 
fictive environments every bit as real, responsive, and worthy of our trust as 
the world we wake up to, perhaps more worthy. Averintsev, whose poetic 
sensibility matched Bakhtin’s, would have agreed. But Averintsev was 
suspicious of those who rushed to make ‘consecrated Orthodox philosophy’ 
out of Bakhtin’s thought, when the most that could be said was that 
‘generally speaking, it was never atheistic’ (Averintsev 1995). Bakhtin the 
man was another matter, however. He was astonishingly unburdened, 
Averintsev recalls. He never remembered an insult. In shrill polarized times, 
he had no talent for polemics, preferring instead to invite everyone in. 
Averintsev came close to comparing this ‘lightness of spirit’ with ‘Christian 
meekness’. The more secular sceptics among eminent Bakhtin scholars in 
Russia, such as Natalia Bonetskaia, have been awed by this apotheosis of 


his image: an unknown Soviet-era thinker, she marvels, received in the 
West ‘as a kind of revelation, as the gospel truth!’ (Bonetskaia 2004, 5). 

Bakhtin, a banker’s son from the provincial Russian gentry, received a 
pre-Soviet education and was intimate with the poetic and metaphysical 
culture of the Symbolist period. Fluent in German since childhood, formed 
intellectually by Kant and Schelling and a close student of the German 
philosophical tradition up through Ernst Cassirer, he felt at home in those 
debates throughout his life (Brandist 2002, 1-52). Marxism appealed to 
several of his closest friends, but never to Bakhtin himself. His field was the 
classics, his starting point was Kant, and he revered the erudite Symbolist 
poet and German-trained fellow classicist, Vyacheslav Ivanov. Before the 
revolution, Bakhtin knew (and admired) Nikolai Lossky, professor of 
philosophy at Petrograd University in 1916—1917 (Duvakin 2002, 63-4). 
Literature was important to Bakhtin largely as an illustration of his 
philosophy, as the freest possible carrier for it. Among his long-term 
philosophical goals was to develop a four-part typology of deeds—or, as he 
preferred, ‘events’: ethical, aesthetic, political, and religious (Bakhtin 1993, 
54). The political and religious parts were never written, and even the ethics 
remained in rough draft. The times did not encourage it. Two years before 
Bakhtin delivered his lectures on Kant, in 1922, Russia’s most eminent 
idealist philosophers had been deported out of Petrograd to Western Europe 
with no rights of return. Bakhtin was infinitely below that visibility bar. He 
stayed home, was arrested in 1929 on the obscure charge of lecturing on 
idealism and participating in an Orthodox study circle, and escaped being 
sentenced to a far-north death camp thanks to poor health and the 
intervention of high-ranking officials. As he recalled the incident near the 
end of his life, he had been well treated, not like the brutal terror later. It 
was, he said, a routine roundup of religious-idealist intellectuals; ‘they had 
to find some reason to arrest us, so they latched onto this’ (Duvakin 2002, 
101). Bakhtin and his wife were exiled to a village in Kazakhstan for five 
years, and thereafter banned from official residence in large cities. Bakhtin 
supported himself as a lecturer, the bookkeeper for a pig farm, a high school 
teacher. When the amputation of his right leg in 1938 improved his health 
sufficiently to allow him to hold a full-time job, he defended a dissertation 
and became professor of world literature at a teachers’ college in the 
provincial town of Saransk. Friends sent him books, and he devised more 
acceptable vehicles for the metaphysical aspect of his thought. 


Bakhtin never intended his thought as a theology. He identified his work 
(presumably following Kant and Scheler) as ‘philosophical 
anthropology’—and Bocharov agreed with this classification. At some point 
in the 1920s, Bocharov claimed, Bakhtin had ‘turned from the high road of 
Russian religious philosophy’. He had saturated his early writings with 
theological concepts and resolved his aesthetics through them, but it 
remained ‘aesthetics on the border of religious philosophy, without crossing 
that border’ (Bocharov 1995, 42). To date, the most thorough treatment of 
Bakhtin’s ‘borderline discipline’ is a UCLA dissertation by Marilyn Louise 
Gray. She uses the term ‘Russian theological anthropology’ to situate 
Bakhtin somewhere between a ‘philokalic’ (patristic) orientation and the 
‘philosophic’ tradition inspired by Soloviev (Gray 2011, 2—18; the binary is 
Paul Valliere’s'). But Gray points out that the conservative neopatristic 
synthesis dominant in the émigré theology of Georges Florovsky and 
Vladimir Lossky, with its anti-philosophical, anti-Western purifying zeal, 
never touched Bakhtin. He was a child of the Symbolist era and heir to the 
‘intense, flexible, and creative theological investigations’ of the Russian 
1890s (Gray 2011, 10). 

In Gray’s spirit, this essay approaches Bakhtin as a non-canonical 
Christian personalist. His thought presumes a human being who is outward- 
reaching but not acquisitive, answerable for deeds but not autonomous, and 
although at any given moment a conscious working unity, never, until 
death, a unified or graspable whole. In Bakhtin and Religion, the first 
English-language anthology on the metaphysical side of our subject, 
Randall Poole identifies this worldview as ‘apophatic’ (Poole 2001). Such a 
focus on cognitive humility, recalling Bocharov on Bakhtin’s elusiveness 
and Averintsev on his ‘lightness’ and ‘meekness’, is highly productive. 
Bakhtin is phenomenological in that he argues not transcendentally but 
immanently, beginning with observable subjective experience in the world. 
Although he cares deeply about individual responsibility, he is less haunted 
than is, say, his beloved Dostoevsky by questions of radical freedom, 
especially as registered in transgressive acts. Rather, Bakhtin defines human 
freedom temporally: not as a range of potential acts or rights to act, but as 
the undefinability and unfinalizability of the subject in time. What cannot 
be finalized cannot be wholly known. The unknowability of persons is the 
most God-like thing about us. For (as Poole glosses Bakhtin’s argument) I 
am not a natural given. I am a task to be accomplished, and thus I do not 


coincide with myself. I need you to complete me, to make me aware of my 
agency and its effects. But however you complete me at this moment, I 
always remain free in my upcoming response to you. Bakhtin insists upon 
this open economy for every ‘I’ and every ‘other’. It is this dynamic that 
confirms us in the image of God. 

Now in place of that ‘other’, that ‘you’, put God. Bakhtin did this every 
now and then in his private notebooks. Just as God is unknowable and 
unfinalizable, so is every person. By itself, Poole notes, the I-Other model 
need not have religious implication. It works equally well with naturalism 
or theism. But this ambiguity is worth sustaining beyond the obvious 
caution one must observe when contemplating God in an atheistic state. If I 
choose to make God my Other, more than a mere lateral extension of trust is 
required; I require faith. Faith is always a leap. But the unknowable does 
not necessarily mean the mystical. An apophatic stance, celebrating the 
inaccessibility of what cannot be known, can be palpable and concrete, an 
ally of uniqueness, open-endedness, non-self-sufficiency, our best reason to 
tolerate the existence of others and refrain from judging them. Poole notes 
similarities here between Bakhtin’s model and the work of important 
religious thinkers such as Sergei Bulgakov (1873-1944) and Pavel 
Florensky (1882-1937). It is telling that an essay published in the émigré 
press after the appearance of Bakhtin’s early Kantian writings (but before 
any serious Russian work on his biography or sources) simply assumed that 
he was an integral part of the Russian religious renaissance (Ilinskii 1986). 

There is much to recommend this approach. For Bakhtin as for Soloviev, 
human dignity depends upon the personal embrace of an embodied divine 
or absolute idea. The Dostoevsky book, often read as a falling-away from 
religious paradigms and the exile of the Author, is understood by Gray as a 
broadening of both. Bakhtin’s nomination of the Idea as the ‘dominant’ of 
Dostoevsky’s hero ‘functions as a philosophical equivalent to the person’s 
theological status as a unique hypostasis’ (Gray 2011, 106). And Bakhtin is 
less absolute and ‘legal’ about sin than are many orthodox theologies. 
Following Soloviev, he sees sinfulness as more a tendency than a condition, 
the result of flawed self—other or part—whole relations. Gray argues that 
Bakhtin’s model of aesthetic representation (and thus of Creation and 
creativity generally), both early and late, is based on a radical kenotic 
Christology (Gray 2011, 238), but one that remains on the human rather 
than sophianic or cosmological level. Ascetic self-discipline and 


mortification play no role in it—which can come as no surprise to 
enthusiasts of Bakhtin’s carnival grotesque. Nor does Bakhtin share the 
common Russian fascination with the Holy Fool, a national type he 
downplays as deficient in responsible human relation (Gray 2011, 207). 
Bakhtin’s ambition, which he pursues through visual horizons, words, and 
bodies, is to restore the marred Image by ‘the existential laying-aside of the 
privileged position of the self’ (Gray 2011, 225). Can this be done? 


THE BECOMING OF BAKHTIN AS A 
RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHER 


In 1972, three years before his death, Bakhtin informed his three devoted 
‘discoverers’ Sergei Bocharov, Vadim Kozhinov, and Georgii Gachev, 
young Moscow humanists who were also Orthodox Christian believers, that 
he had stored some abandoned philosophical work from the 1920s in 
Saransk. Two water-damaged notebooks were retrieved from a rat-infested 
lumber room, lovingly transcribed, and eventually published in 1979 and 
1985 (in English, 1990 and 1993). These early writings, dense with 
Christian motifs, caused some confusion when inserted into the known 
Bakhtin corpus. Outside Russia, Bakhtin was being read as a Marxist and a 
progressive sociologist. Several books arguing against formalism, against 
Freud, and on behalf of sociolinguistics, which had been published in the 
1920s under the name of Bakhtin’s Marxist friends, were being ascribed to 
Bakhtin. To the Western academy, disenchanted with structuralist system- 
making and unfulfilled by the relativizing post-structuralism that was its 
backlash, Bakhtin seemed a breath of fresh air. He came on the scene with a 
voice, a face, a principled commitment. Rabelais and His World had 
appeared in English in the restless year 1968 and became a bestseller. Its 
division of European culture into official-clerical (dead, serious, unfree) and 
unofficial-anarchic-folk (alive, laughing, and free) sounded a liberationist 
note. The French translation of Bakhtin’s Dostoevsky book appeared in 
1970 with a preface by Julia Kristeva, celebrated Bulgarian-French cultural 
critic and psychoanalyst, under the title ‘Une poetique ruinée’ [translated 
into English as ‘The Ruin of a Poetics’ ], in which heteroglossia was equated 
with rebellious political action and Bakhtin’s thought with the best 


freedom-bearing impulses of the modern era: secular, anti-totalitarian, and 
anti-theological. 

Precisely those aspects of Bakhtin’s profile that so appealed to Western 
intellectuals were distressing to more religiously inclined Russians at home, 
for whom Marxist thought had far less glitter. Aleksei Losev (1893-1988), 
known in the 1920s for his work on myth, logic, music theory, and a 
linguistics deeply informed by Logos, was, like Bakhtin, ‘rounded up’ in 
1930, served time, survived a crippling disability, and returned to write 
massive works in the post-Stalinist period (see Obolevitch in this volume). 
At the end of his Aesthetics of the Renaissance, published in 1978, Losev 
devotes a half-dozen scathing pages to Bakhtin’s book on Rabelais (Losev 
1978, 586-93). The book is unscholarly, Losev insists, fantastically 
exaggerated, and wholly misrepresents François Rabelais, a man of the 
Church, whose parody of Renaissance humanism Bakhtin takes as true 
coin. What Bakhtin calls progressive realism was in fact nothing but ‘the 
aesthetic apotheosis of everything vile and obscene’. 

Losev’s more temperate student Sergei Averintsev also questioned the 
compatibility of laughter with Christian culture. He, too, balked at 
Bakhtin’s incomprehensible remark that ‘no violence lurks behind laughter’ 
(Averintsev 1988, 85). The very physiology of laughter—a mechanical 
outburst, an explosion—is unstable and, if prolonged over time, maniacally 
grotesque. Christ did not need to laugh. But Averintsev avers that for 
Bakhtin, authorial intent is not the issue. As Bonetskaia also noted, it was 
not the literary achievement of Rabelais that thrilled Bakhtin but the vital 
Being of carnival, its immediacy and indifference to death. It leapt up from 
the page ‘as if independent of the author’s creative awareness’, as if 
Rabelais were ‘a passive medium of the carnival force’ (Bonetskaia 2004, 
26). In Bakhtin’s value matrix, carnival ambivalence need not serve 
nihilism. The laughing world is neither perverse nor demonic. On the 
contrary, it frees up the spirit and liberates the powerless from fear. More 
relevant than the flinging of excrement is the image of the Christian martyr 
laughing at his executioners (Averintsev 1988, 82). But this is very much 
Bakhtin’s own spiritual take on the matter. In a follow-up essay, Averintsev 
observes that laughter is variously marked in different languages and 
cultures—and that Russian folk culture had long associated, and rhymed, 
smekh [laughter] with grekh [sin] (Averintsev 1993, 278). This polarization 
discouraged the moral discrimination that both moderates and civilizes the 


best works of affirmative comedy in the West. Bakhtin, in applying 
typically extremist Russian binaries to a Western European text, created a 
utopia of faceless communal laughter and cheerful maximalism, 
anaesthetized, indifferent to violence, treasuring the vigour of the whole and 
ignoring the vulnerability of the part. As long as this utopia stays out of 
power—and Bakhtin is hopelessly uninterested in the pragmatics of power 
—1its ideals can inspire individuals to a more spiritually satisfying life. But 
came the revolution, and the utopia did not stay out of power. 

The debate over the godlessness of carnival, and whether Bakhtin 
contributed to the Stalinist erasure of human rights or to the revival of a 
post-communist humanism, continued for another decade among Russian 
Bakhtin scholars (Isupov 1991). The Russian field of kul turologiia 
(culturology, not to be confused with our more politicized cultural studies) 
adopted Bakhtin as its intellectual mentor. The philosopher and pedagogue 
Vladimir Bibler (1918—2000), author of Mikhail Mikhailovich Bakhtin, or 
the Poetics of Culture (1999), founded a school in Moscow devoted to ‘dia- 
logic’, the science of thinking within a multiplicity of logics, modelled on 
set theory in mathematics. In Bakhtin’s spirit, Bibler dismissed both 
deduction and induction as reductive and monologic, recommending instead 
a mental process he called ‘transduction’, the paradoxical enablement of 
one thought by another taken from an irreducibly other realm (Epstein 
2018, 7—9). Culturology is a secular field, but like Bakhtin’s apophatic ‘I-— 
other’ paradigm, it appealed to the spiritually adventurous. As Averintsev 
had divined back in 1972, while invoking Bakhtinian categories in a routine 
encyclopaedia entry on the ‘artistic symbol’: there are units of knowledge 
that are neither nauchnyi [scientific/scholarly] nor anti-scientific, but 
inonauchnyi, ‘scientific in another way’. 

Averintsev is a good bellwether for domestic discussions of Bakhtin and 
religion. Unlike his fellow classical philologist, the great verse scholar 
Mikhail Gasparov (1935-2005), he did not consider it his public scholarly 
duty to oppose (and expose) every aspect of Bakhtin’s dialogism, 
polyphony, carnival, and menippean satire (Emerson 2007), as these 
concepts became buzzwords and rose uncontrolled to world fame. But 
Averintsev seemed repeatedly embarrassed by the vague nature of Bakhtin’s 
religious vocabulary, its fragmentariness and unexplained ecstasies. A 
scholar of legendary erudition and authority for the non-Marxist Soviet 
intelligentsia, Averintsev had been baptized as an adult and openly declared 


his faith (Pyman 2004, 198). Like Pavel Florensky and Vyacheslav Ivanov 
earlier, he had come to Christianity through an intellectual immersion in 
Hellenistic paganism. In this trajectory he resembled Bakhtin. But 
Averintsev was cautious about the global Bakhtin boom and made nervous 
by any official endorsement of it by Church—State power in post-Soviet 
Russia. To him, this familiar Byzantine model was more dangerous than the 
follies of an indifferent secular democracy. The ‘sectarianisms’ and ‘minor 
totalitarianisms’ that take root after a major tyranny collapses can only be 
resisted, Averintsev believed, by ‘consciousness of the unity of all culture 
and the inseparable nature of religion and humanism’ (Epstein 2017, 9—10). 
Here Bakhtin had done his part. He did not proselytize any doctrine, but he 
was somehow always more than a mere academic philosopher of religion. 
Although people had begun, uneasily, to recall that Bakhtin claimed the 
Gospels were carnival (and the Crucifixion and Resurrection as well), about 
matters of faith Bakhtin always spoke elliptically. Just as he saw no 
necessary tension between reason and religion, so, too, did he consider the 
‘carnival way of seeing and feeling life’ sacralized, that is, an integral part 
of one’s faith and patterns of gratitude (Emerson 2002). And he had 
emphatically declined to clarify the issue by writing his memoirs. 

After 1990 and the end of the atheist state, Bakhtin’s original disciples 
felt freer to come forth with their testimony. It mixed a deep commitment to 
Bakhtin’s person with unverifiable conversations and potent charismatic 
impressions. Gachev recalled that Bakhtin was ‘like an elder from the 
Optyn Monastery for us’ (Gachev 1991, 45). Kozhinov claimed in an 
interview in 1992 that although Bakhtin ‘knew perfectly the entire patristic 
tradition’, he was proud to remain an unofficial ‘thinker’—so proud, in fact, 
that he turned down titles and promotions, since (in the spirit of Socrates) a 
philosopher, to remain free, ‘must be no one’ (Rzhevsky 1994, 437-8). In 
1993, Bocharov recalled a conversation he had with Bakhtin back in 1970, 
in which the latter claimed his book on Dostoevsky was ‘morally flawed’ 
because it “misrepresented the church’ and could not talk of ‘the main thing, 
what Dostoevsky agonized about all his life—the existence of God’ 
(Bocharov 1994, 1012). But oral testimony recalled decades after the fact 
could only persuade so far. Some text was needed from the master’s hand. 
A breakthrough came with the posthumous publication of Bakhtin’s early 
philosophical writings (‘Author and Hero in Aesthetic Activity’, “Toward a 
Philosophy of the Act’), in which scholars readily detected a theist 


vocabulary. Special attention was paid to Bakhtin’s use of the terms dukh 
[spirit] and dusha [soul], those two aspects of our non-bodily being, 
developed during his discussion of the value of the human body in history. 
In that survey, Bakhtin moves quickly through the Dionysian cults, 
Epicureanism, Stoicism, Neoplatonism, and ends with the body’s ‘confused 
rehabilitation’ during the Renaissance. Fundamental for Bakhtin’s visually 
based aesthetics in each historical phase is the distinction between ‘inner 
body’ (what I feel internally, what belongs to me) and ‘outer body’ (what 
belongs to you and I see only from the outside). Central to this survey of 
bodies is a digression on Christianity (Bakhtin 1990, 55-8). 

‘Inner’ and ‘outer’ are key Bakhtinian concepts, out of which he creates 
a tri-partite model of the self. He then proceeds to map his concepts of 
‘spirit’ and ‘soul’ onto this model (Bakhtin 1990, 54—5, 99-111; 1993, 46). 
Three types of relation are possible between an individual consciousness 
and what is outside it. First is the ‘I-for-myself’, my experience of myself 
from within. It is open-ended, provisional, the realm of potentials—and thus 
neither articulate nor authoritative. Being fluid and unformed, ‘I-for- 
myself’ is deaf, blind, mute. It is pre-aesthetic in the sense that it precedes 
an image, and, possessing no stable point of view, it is not capable of telling 
any coherent stories. This condition Bakhtin calls ‘spirit’. Spirit is ‘hopeful’ 
because it is open; it has no firm points of consummation. It is always non- 
coincident with itself. We can see why that 1924 lecture on ‘grounded 
piece’, from this same period, spoke of our need for a Third precisely when 
we feel uneasy, insecure, not in control of our own boundaries, unable to 
tell our story. That muteness and restlessness, a precondition for repentance, 
is the essential truth of all that is inwardly alive. Only something outside of 
me can tell stories, perceive boundaries, forgive my acts, and create wholes. 
But any given whole must also be temporary—or else it, too, in Bakhtin’s 
special sense, is ‘hopeless’. 

In addition to the ‘I-for-myself’ there is the ‘I-for-others’: the part of me 
that others see. Its obverse (and the third component of the model) is the 
‘other-for-me’, how others appear to my consciousness. To others, 
astonishingly, my fluid open-ended self looks whole, wholesome, resolved 
in body and deed. This bounded entity Bakhtin calls the ‘soul’. It can be 
seen, heard, known, narrated. Since the story it tells is its own, and since it 
is always only one randomly finished-off part of what it potentially could 
be, its natural state (and here again Bakhtin recalls the argument made by 


Soloviev in the first chapter of his Justification of the Good) is shame, that 
prompt and pulsating core of human conscience. Others engender a soul out 
of me, and I a soul out of them. In both cases, what is created is palpable, 
partial, full of purpose and inevitably opportunistic. “My soul’ is even 
something of a misnomer, since it comes into being in response to another’s 
act of attention. In this technical sense, a soul is a moment of my inner spirit 
that another consciousness, simply by perceiving me, temporarily stabilizes, 
encloses in boundaries, and then returns to me, Bakhtin says, ‘as a gift’. 
This gift is the only peace my consciousness can know. It is a peculiarity of 
Bakhtin’s radical dialogism that he makes no provision for an absolutely 
private realm, a realm in which the ‘I’ is conceptualized and voiced but 
concealed, inaccessible, known by no outside consciousness. The absence 
of an ‘individual ineffable’ is one important difference between Bakhtin and 
the German phenomenologist Max Scheler (1874-1928), whose ideas on 
empathy and value personalism were otherwise formative for Bakhtin 
(Wyman 2016, 28-30). Bakhtin believed that spirit is operative within 
every sentient singular consciousness, but souls require a minimum of two: 
the kernel of dialogue. 

In these early discussions, ‘spirit’ and ‘soul’ are deployed laterally in a 
human-to-human event, interpersonally rather than  transcendentally. 
Bakhtin specifically declined to take on ‘the religious-metaphysical 
problem of the soul (metaphysics can only be religious)’—although he then 
added, as if to explain his suggestive parentheses, ‘there is no doubt that the 
problem of immortality concerns the soul, not spirit’ (Bakhtin 1990, 100). 
Careful work in Russian has been done on these cautious early meditations 
of Bakhtin, restoring to them their possible wider application. ‘I-for-the- 
other’ is givenness, the body, perhaps even a thing; the ‘other-for-me’, 
which is also ‘God-for-me’, is positedness, that which is projected and still 
unfulfilled. And the ‘I-for-myself’, that elusive immaterial spirit, can be 
justified aesthetically only by a Divine other (Babkina 1992, 317—18; Gray 
2011, 49-50). 

Bakhtin’s psychic economy might seem piecemeal, lonely, morally 
haphazard, my spirit trapped within me until some other consciousness 
emerges out of nowhere to realize it. But within an Orthodox worldview, it 
must be remembered, there is no ‘nowhere’, no void. No individual can be 
existentially alone. Values are already out there, and my task—or the task of 
my soul-to-be—is to attach to them. Thus an emerging self is not repressed 


by socialization (as in a Lacanian or Freudian model) but made whole 
through it. An encounter with the other, and with the other’s language, is 
not a mirror reminding me of my own lack of self-sufficiency, but rather a 
roster of options, something like a spreadsheet for the realization of my 
authentic presence in the world. It is precisely the sudden delimitation of 
the world by another that makes me responsible and creative within my 
portion of it. Such a belief, personalistic but deeply social, recalls Sergei 
Trubetskoi’s concept of sobornal or communal consciousness, and also the 
self—other dynamics of Gustav Shpet. And it animates some of the most 
paradoxical formulations in Bakhtin: ‘In spirit I can and must do nothing 
but lose my own soul; the soul may be saved and preserved, but not through 
my own powers’ (Bakhtin 1990, 101). I am only a condition for potential in 
my own life. 

Such is the larger context for Bakhtin’s commentary on Christianity in 
these early notes on the history of the body, specifically his luminous 
paragraph on the ‘Christ of the Gospels’. Only in Christ do the otherwise 
conflicting values of wholeness (which others bestow on me as a ‘soul’) 
and openness (which I experience as ‘spirit’) miraculously come together. 
‘In Christ we find a synthesis of unique depth, the synthesis of ethical 
solipsism (my infinite severity toward myself) ... with ethical-aesthetic 
kindness toward the other. For the first time, there appeared an infinitely- 
deepened /-for-myself, not a cold /-for-myself ... an I-for-myself that renders 
full justice to the other as such’. This ‘full justice’ is possible only by 
confirming the uniqueness (and thus the unknowability) of every distinct 
other: ‘for myself—absolute sacrifice, for the other—loving mercy. But 7- 
for-myself is the other for God’. This is no longer the internally accessed 
wisdom of the pagan Ancient philosophers: know thyself, tame thyself. 
According to the new logic of Christ, from within I cannot justify myself or 
be merciful to myself. ‘What I must be for the other, God is for me’ 
(Bakhtin 1990, 55-6). If the spirit-soul dynamic is the motor or prime 
mover of dialogue, then this intimate individuating reciprocity promised by 
the embodied image of Christ is its metaphysical ground. 

The best gloss we have on the momentous implications of this passage is 
by the South African-British literary scholar Graham Pechey. In his words, 
‘[A]esthetics has for Bakhtin the task of tempting ethics away from 
“morality” and towards an ontology of the uniquely situated body’ (Pechey 
2007, 160). Note here that ‘ethics’, as the academic study of moral norms, 


is not an entirely affirmative term. It is a category in some tension with 
individuation and mercy, two values absorbed from our earliest childhood 
when we confront, with terror and delight, the reality of our own incarnated 
bodies. Incarnation for Bakhtin is more closely tied to aesthetics: the 
creation of concrete, real, open relations. As Pechey interprets Bakhtin’s 
logic, ‘if the Law disincarnates the subject, then conversely an incarnating 
ethics will destabilize the Law ... Christianity breaks with both the 
neoclassical emphasis on the body (when “everything corporeal was 
consecrated by the other”) and its neo-Platonic denial (when “the aesthetic 
value of the body becomes almost extinct”) (Pechey 2007, 161). Pechey 
does not claim that Bakhtin’s thought is a theology in code, just as Bakhtin 
himself insists that his inquiry into self—other relations is ‘strictly secular’ 
(Bakhtin 1990, 149). But for Bakhtin’s antecedents Pechey looks beyond 
such disavowals, deep into European tradition: German idealism with its 
intonations of mysticism, ‘St. Bernard of Clairvaux and St. Francis of 
Assisi’, an imitatio Christi that stands ‘not for the body’s denial but rather 
for its justification here and now and its transfiguration in eternity’ (Pechey 
2007, 162). 

Not every Russian critic was sympathetic to these religious passages in 
Bakhtin’s early writings. Bonetskaia, for one, has long seen more Nietzsche 
than the Christian mystics in his early development: ‘Nietzsche, along with 
Kierkegaard, was the chief interest of young Bakhtin’, she writes 
(Bonetskaia 2004, 7). She links Bakhtin to existentialism (mentioning as 
benchmarks Berdyaev and Lev Shestov, in her view already the ‘post- 
Christian period of Russian culture’) but then she asks: ‘Is this spiritual 
cosmos the Church? Of course not, for not only is it not theocentric, but 
God has no existential place in it’ (ibid., 9, 12). Bakhtin’s passion, 
Bonetskaia insists, was to develop a new doctrine of Being, a new ‘first 
philosophy’ out of the individual answerable act. It was a quest of 
characteristically Russian hubris, very much in the ambitious spirit of its 
time. But even if we bypass the God debate, all the religious analogies in 
the world could not condone Bakhtin’s offensive celebration of carnival, 
which Losev had called obscene and even Averintsev, a far gentler critic, 
seemed to regret. Bonetskaia reminds us that Bakhtin’s close friend and 
confidante, the great pianist and ardent Christian believer Maria Yudina 
(1899-1970), declared categorically that no Christian should have the 
Rabelais book in their home (ibid., 6). Others pointed out that the bloated 


bodies of carnival rarely feature eyes, mouths, ears—individuating organs 
—and, in their maniacal search for the regenerative orifice, leave almost no 
trace of words. Was this not Stalin’s Body of the People, easily tortured and 
silenced because presumed to be immortal? Non-Russian researchers such 
as Graham Pechey and Alexandar Milhailovic, sympathetic to the religious 
subtext, could divine the Incarnation in Bakhtin’s body-centred carnival 
utopia, a confirmation of matter and its resurrectionary qualities that was 
powerful enough to sanctify violating the Law. But at home, over the ruins 
of the Soviet experiment, lawlessness had a very bad name. As Bakhtin’s 
surviving manuscripts and drafts slowly moved into annotated Russian 
editions and then into other languages, the topic of his religious views was 
developed more dispassionately, and with less risk, by commentators 
outside Russia. 


BAKHTIN IN THE WEST AND THE 
CHRISTIAN-METAPHYSICAL TURN 


In their pioneering biography of Bakhtin, Katerina Clark and Michael 
Holquist declare unequivocally that ‘Bakhtin was a religious man’ (Clark 
and Holquist 1984, 120). In the 1980s this was a bold statement. Since that 
time, a large body of work has accumulated in English on Bakhtin as a 
philosophical theist or, less ambitiously, a philosopher of religion. 
Commentators of various Judeo-Christian traditions—Hebraic, Eastern 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Protestant, Pietistic—have found in Bakhtin 
inspiration, scriptural enrichment, and insight into many of the more 
profane concepts upon which his global fame rests. These religious readings 
form a strange cobbled-together structure, with windows facing in different 
directions and the fundamentals of Christian practice variously activated. 
Before we sample them, however, one cautionary note is in order, hinted at 
by Pechey above and made explicit by Charles Lock, a Bakhtin scholar in 
Copenhagen. In his essay ‘Bakhtin and the Tropes of Orthodoxy’, Lock 
reminds those who would investigate Bakhtin’s spiritual side not to forget 
their own presumptions and starting points. ““Religion” or “theology” are 
terms that within a Protestant paradigm ... invoke the categories of ethics 
(behavior) and belief (intellectual conviction)’, Lock writes. But this is a 


Western habit of thought. ‘Within an Orthodox paradigm, the immediate 
associations would be neither creedal nor ethical but liturgical (bodily 
presence) and sacramental (the holiness of matter) ... A sacramental 
theology finds nothing reductive in the cosmos, and celebrates reason as 
part of creation’ (Lock 2001, 100-1). Conflicts that seem innate and 
unavoidable to some Western Christianities—between science and religion, 
say, or between reason and faith—were felt in Russia as imports from the 
West, peripheral and unpersuasive. If we free Bakhtin from these imported 
conflicts, Lock suggests, even as we credit his deep indebtedness to Kant, 
we can see him as yet another Russian mind at work against such dualistic 
models of thinking and being. This less polarized, less judgemental and 
more matter-friendly ‘theological anthropology’ has parallels in some 
branches of Western Catholicism (the Franciscan and the Thomist, for 
example) and had been studied by Russian medievalists such as Averintsev, 
who were eager to loosen the deadlock between Marxist materialism and 
the Church (Averintsev 1981, 1996; in English, Epstein 2006, 103-4). 
Bakhtin’s body-—spirit synthesis is hardly unprecedented. In the West, it was 
examined first by Bakhtin scholars seeking the place of religion in the life 
of their subject. As Bakhtin became a world figure, the topic was taken up 
by scholars of religion who sought to place Bakhtin within their discipline, 
as both a goad and corrective to it. Several of the latter have claimed that 
Bakhtin offers an exciting way to study religion beyond the limits of 
phenomenology (Bagshaw 2013, 99-110). 

Two book-length studies by Bakhtin scholars at the end of the 1990s 
launched the theme. Alexandar Mihailovic’s Corporeal Words was 
patristically oriented and organized around core concepts in the Russian 
Orthodox worldview: embodiment, participation, communion, Logos, the 
Chalcedonian ideal, perichoresis—which in Bakhtin (as we saw in his 1924 
lecture on ‘grounded peace’) often becomes the challenge and the blessing 
of the Third (Mihailovic 1997). Mihailovic devotes two chapters to 
carnival, noting its problematic amorality but also its fantastically tolerant, 
loving embrace (as he puts it) of ‘the fruit and flesh of the grotesque body’ 
(Mihailovic 1997, 151). Bakhtin needed this materiality, for ‘the problem of 
Kantianism is that its profound rationalism renders ethics far too 
mechanical, if not static’ (Mihailovic 1997, 65). Presence for Bakhtin is 
overwhelmingly organic, corporeal, and liturgical. Within a year, Ruth 
Coates published her Christianity in Bakhtin, with a pan-Christian rather 


than an Eastern Orthodox lens (Coates 1998). Her concern was to trace the 
chronological fate of four Christian motifs in Bakhtin’s work: God (or the 
Author), the Fall, Incarnation, and Love. In her reading, Authorship (or 
Godship) begins in the 1920s as a creative and redemptive force, is 
transformed into a participatory or polyphonic energy in the Dostoevsky 
book, and then, in the 1930s, goes underground, becoming diffuse and 
hidden. Coates, like many other subtle and discerning Western readers of 
Bakhtin, assesses his work chronologically, against the background of 
decreasing freedom and mobility. ‘His literal exile is accompanied by a 
long period of authorial exile in which he effectively maintains silence on 
matters of theology’ (Coates 1998, 155). But she notes Bakhtin’s optimism 
and ‘unconditional affirmation of human creativity’ (Coates 1998, 159) 
even surrounded by deceit and violence. Coates was the first in English to 
discuss the darkest writings by Bakhtin that have survived, essay fragments 
dating from the grim years 1943 to 1944, where Bakhtin declares both word 
and image utterly disgraced. From the depths of that dark place, Bakhtin 
repairs to Saint Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians (to these wartime 
fragments we will return). Fifteen years later, the theme of exile and 
authorial silencing becomes the governing metaphor of another fine 
synthesis, which groups Bakhtin with an ‘Exilic Constellation’ of European 
thinkers: Bergson, Merleau-Ponty, Levinas (Erdinast-Vulcan 2013). In this 
view too, Bakhtin’s mode of faith was shaped less by a pre-existing 
‘theology or vertical metaphysics’ than by a pressing need to recover the 
lost transcendent. Bakhtin did so by shifting from a ‘vertical-external 
orientation’ to a ‘lateral-immanent’ one, ‘wherein human intersubjectivity 
(the opening up to alterity) is extrapolated into the realm of the divine’ 
(Erdinast- Vulcan 2013, 203). 

These are probing interpretations. They are not naive about the horrific 
Soviet century, Bakhtin’s descent into it, and the need for a new existential 
grounding. But their dominantly sombre and joyless tone must be read 
against Bakhtin’s own words, uttered by him during his 1973 conversations 
with Viktor Duvakin and remembered by his friends: that his survival was a 
carnival miracle, that blessedly he had been ‘well treated’ during his six- 
year brush with Stalinist repression, and that heteroglossia (a Babylonian 
multiplicity and confusion of tongues) was most likely an ‘event pleasing to 
God’ (Gachev 1991, 46). Even the osteomyelitis and eventual one- 
leggedness was only a minor inconvenience: ‘I could walk very well, with 


crutches, as well as if on my own two legs—I could run, jump, climb up 
and down, everything I wanted ...’ (Duvakin 2002, 54). The dominant 
intonation of Bakhtin’s own testimony is one of bemusement, irrepressible 
delight at Russian culture (especially its poetry) and, above all, gratitude. 
His understanding of the Fall is characteristic of his particular type of Stoic 
kenosis. It focuses not on the sin of disobedience and even less on the sin of 
sexuality—moralistic readings both. Adam’s Fall is the sin of pride, 
understood here as the false claim of autonomy, a doing without the divine 
but unknowable Other, for ‘to claim autonomy is both self-destructive and 
destructive of the world’ (Coates 1998, 32). 

A unified image of Bakhtin East and West is not forthcoming, and there 
have been poignant attempts to forestall it. Whenever the Bakhtin boom 
undergoes one of its routine decrownings, Russian émigré scholars familiar 
with both academies weigh in. In 2006, Russia’s premiere humanities 
journal Novoe literaturnoe obozrenie ran a forum on ‘The Contexts of 
Bakhtin’, with a focus on how not to finalize him. Evgeny Dobrenko, an 
expert on the Stalinist period now at University of Sheffield, was wary of 
leaping from ‘a Slavic village to the broad expanses of theory’ with this 
formidable thinker, and asks that we simply respect his personal 
fearlessness. Psychologically, Bakhtin did not become an internal exile, nor 
did he withdraw into a private sphere. ‘Remember that he was there’, 
Dobrenko writes. ‘Do not turn him into a Christological theoretician or a 
postmodernist one, entwined in the meshes of some Cartesian-Husserlian 
empiricism, but simply see a heavy person on crutches ... an experienced 
exile, mercilessly and consistently social in his thought’ (Dobrenko 2006, 
71). 

We now consider, in conclusion, how this ‘mercilessly social’ thought, in 
times of great trial, drew on the theological virtues of Faith, Hope, and 
Love. All three play a central, if enigmatic, role in those wartime fragments, 
when it seemed as if both word and image were strapped to finalization, 
violence, and the lie. Those fragments were probably intended as part of a 
larger (and unrealized) post-Rabelais project on the gradual 
‘seriousification’ of the European world, a selective history of the collapse 
of our carnival wholeness and the emergence of transgressive individuality, 
beginning with Greek tragedy and ending with Dostoevsky (see Bakhtin 
2014, 524). In 1943—1944, Bakhtin was isolated in a small provincial town, 
teaching German in high school, surrounded by total war. The word had 


become ‘vain, self-assured, full of hope’, he writes. ‘The word does not 
know whom it serves, it comes from darkness and does not know its own 
roots’ (Bakhtin 2017, 207—9). Although these notes mention Revelation and 
‘son-ness’, the contrast with his 1924 lectures on Kant and ‘grounded 
peace’ is striking. There is no talk of escaping complacency. ‘There has not 
yet been a truth that warms, only a lie that warms ... A person encounters a 
truth about himself as a deadening force. Grace has always descended from 
without’ (Bakhtin 2017, 209). 


BAKHTIN AND THE GRACED VIRTUES 


It is a matter of some significance that the theological or ‘graced’ virtues 
were the only ones Bakhtin really cared about. The cardinal virtues— 
Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, Temperance—did not worry him overmuch. 
Bakhtin insisted upon individual answerability as the price of identity, to be 
sure, but he was too much a Kierkegaardian to be a universalizing moralist, 
a fact that goes a long way towards explaining his preference for 
Dostoevsky over Tolstoy. The cardinal virtues were a function of good 
habits and could be worked on by disciplined minds and sound bodies in all 
moods and environments. Faith, hope, and love are another matter. They are 
so often unreasonable and, for dysfunctional bodies in catastrophic 
situations, so often unrealistic, that to be applied to life with any 
confidence, they require Grace. 

In this connection Dobrenko’s reminder of Bakhtin as ‘heavy flesh’, as a 
thinker on crutches who was obliged to take the material principle seriously, 
is a useful summary image. Bakhtin began as a student of the receptive 
body, humble, broken, opened up. In the first instance this was his own 
body, ‘drilled into’ (as he put it) in repeated operations since childhood. In 
the early writings we can detect a background hum of chronic pain. 
Bakhtin’s self—other scenarios, so immobilized and static, often have a 
whiff of the sickroom about them. One of his loyal enablers in the 1960s to 
1970s, Vladimir Turbin, remembered the ritual of fruitless searches for 
painkillers in provincial pharmacies, which Bakhtin would take ‘by the 
handful’ whenever they could be found (Turbin 1994, 449). A broken body 
can be linked with the three graced virtues—but perhaps not as is 


conventionally done in a theology, through the triumph of the Cross. Even 
though Bakhtin called the Gospel story ‘carnival’, he did not see anything 
sacred, heroic, joyous, or salvation-bearing in prolonged physical suffering. 
About suffering he was utterly matter-of-fact, as he was about the 
amputation of his right leg at the hip in 1938. There was no martyrdom in it, 
no special wisdom to it; it was simply the way flesh worked. And if the 
physical body did not qualify to be a vessel at peace with itself, 1t could 
always become that far more valuable thing, a conduit for others. It could 
serve as a passageway for another life. This required faith and hope. 

In his 1961 notes for revising the Dostoevsky book, Bakhtin wrote: “Not 
faith (in the sense of a specific faith in orthodoxy, progress, man, 
revolution, etc.) but a feeling for faith, that is, an integral attitude (by means 
of the whole person) toward a higher and ultimate value’ (Bakhtin 1984, 
294, trans. adjusted). A ‘feeling for faith’ is the striving of a part for a 
whole: not so as to dissolve into it or be finalized through it, but so as to 
become a distinct, purposeful, and active subject against its benevolent and 
soothing background. In his wartime fragment known by its opening line, 
‘Rhetoric, to the Extent That It Lies’ (1943), Bakhtin speaks of faith, vera, 
as the need for our inner infinity—our spirit—to be loved, even as it cannot 
be defined within clear-cut boundaries. ‘Faith in a love that is adequate to 
this inner infinity’, Bakhtin writes. ‘Faith in the adequate reflection of 
oneself in the supreme other; God is simultaneously in me and outside of 
me; my inner finality and unfinalizedness is completely reflected in my 
image, and his [God’s] outsideness is likewise realized in the image’ 
(Bakhtin 2017, 211). 

That same wartime fragment opens with a curious gloss on hope. 
‘Rhetoric, to the extent that it lies, strives to evoke precisely fear or hope’, 
Bakhtin writes (Bakhtin 2017, 203). ‘Art (authentic) and cognition, on the 
contrary, strive to liberate us from these feelings. Tragedy and laughter 
liberate us from these feelings, each in its own way’. Here Bakhtin’s 
carnival cosmology, with its overcoming of Kant, begins to make sense. If 
faith is positive energy directed towards the generous resources of a 
Supreme Being, then hope can function as deception, enslavement, the 
narrowed focus on a yet-unattained but desperately desired thing. Like its 
obverse, fear, hope can be a weakness. Bakhtin frequently links these two 
emotions as ‘short-term’ reactions to the world. Fear and hope both rely on 
the world remaining the same, and on my inner moral law not being 


disturbed. But that inner law, too, is afloat in an ‘infinity’, unfixed and 
vulnerable, awaiting outside justification. As Bakhtin wrote in his early 
essay on authors and heroes, ‘I believe insanely and inexpressibly in my 
own non-coincidence with my inner givenness’; I cannot at any point 
believe that ‘I already exist in full’ (Bakhtin 1990, 127). Only the 
unexpected, it would appear, can enrich us. In 1925, during his Kantian 
lectures, Bakhtin suggested that Revelation is as continuous and 
multifaceted as are natural laws, and for that reason we fear it. A frightened 
mind is ‘afraid of accepting a favor, afraid of becoming obligated’; this is 
precisely ‘the fear of receiving a gift, and thereby obligating oneself too 
much’ (Pumpiansky 1923—1925, 220). The role played by love in this 
nervous, asymmetrical economy is exhilarating and severe. 

For Bakhtin, aesthetic creativity is only possible in the presence of love. 
But there is nothing sentimental or erotic about this category for him—as 
there was, say, for Soloviev. Love is above all a cognitive category, a 
recurrent curiosity and concentration of attention. ‘Lovelessness, 
indifference, will never be able to generate sufficient power to slow down 
and linger intently over an object, to hold and sculpt every detail and 
particular in it, however minute’ (Bakhtin 1993, 64). A feeling for love is an 
alternative to standardization and rules. I cannot afford to love 
indiscriminately; the demands of love on my attention are too great. And 
because I cannot form an image or a story about myself from within, I can 
never hope to love myself. From within, the scene is one of shame and 
repentance, tolerable only because we cannot see it or narrate it. But 
thankfully, there is ‘Someone who needs us to be good’. As Bakhtin returns 
to this theme two decades later in his wartime notes, ‘Love for oneself, pity 
for oneself, admiration of oneself’? are complex emotions. Excepting the 
instinct of self-preservation, ‘all spiritual elements of love for oneself ... are 
a usurpation of the other’s place, of the other’s point of view’ (Bakhtin 
2017, 211). 

At the end of this 1943 fragment, looking out on global catastrophe, 
Bakhtin wrote: ‘The atheism of the 19th century—primitive and flat—did 
not obligate religion to anything ... A new philosophical wonder before 
everything is necessary’ (Bakhtin 2017, 213-14). Thus was faith, hope, and 
love tied afresh to an open, unfinalized world, complex, rounded, multi- 
voiced, still in need of Revelation. 
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CHAPTER 37 


ALEXANDER MEN AND 
RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT IN THE POST- 
SOVIET SITUATION 


KATERINA KOCANDRLE BAUER AND TIM NOBLE 


IN September 1990, the shocking news spread that Fr. Alexander Men, an 
ecumenically open and pastorally successful priest who had transmitted the 
richness of pre-revolutionary Russian theology and religious philosophy in 
the Soviet context, had been murdered close to his home outside of 
Moscow.! The circumstances of his death and his entire life and work 
require a brief word on the context of Russian communism. 

Men can be seen as the major representative in Soviet times of Russian 
religious philosophy within Russia, especially in the ebbs and flows of the 
post-Stalin period. Therefore, the chapter begins with an account of Men’s 
life, showing his spiritual formation within its broader historical context. 
The second part then introduces Men’s main theological emphases, which 
are linked spiritually with his attitude of openness to the world and human 
beings, based on the possibility of co-creation between God and humanity. 
Thus he continued in the tradition of Russian religious philosophy, sharing 
its focus on the person of Jesus Christ as the centre of history, its concept of 
Godmanhood, and its supreme ideal of deification. Here Men’s notion of 
freedom and creativity, a significant part of his theological anthropology 
and his theology of culture, are important. The ecumenical dimension of his 


work will also be discussed, as well as his attempts to engage with other 
religions, particularly Judaism and Islam. Lastly his legacy for Orthodoxy 
in the Soviet Union and also in the West will be briefly noted. 


FAMILY ROOTS: JUDAISM AND HESYCHASM 


Alexander Men’s exceptional openness to the other, including other 
Christian traditions and other religions, had its roots in his childhood. He 
was born on 22 January 1935 (coincidentally the same birthday as Pavel 
Florensky, something he was pleased to note later in his life) at a time when 
Soviet communism under Stalin was triumphant and nearly all church 
institutions had been destroyed. He came from a cosmopolitan Jewish 
family. His father, Vladimir Grigorievich Men, had studied technology in 
Kiev and worked as an engineer. Men’s main spiritual influence came from 
his mother, Elena Semenovna Zupersein, and her cousin, Vera Iakovlevna 
Vasilevskaia. They, too, were of Jewish origin but by the time of 
Alexander’s birth had already become acquainted with the Catacomb 
Church, the underground church that sought to remain faithful to the 
memory of Patriarch Tikhon (Noble 2015, 149-82). Tikhon had rejected 
cooperation with the Soviet state and thus stood in opposition to the ‘Living 
Church’ (Renovationists), a surrogate religious organization which 
collaborated with the Bolshevik regime. 

In September 1935, Men was secretly baptized along with his mother 
and aunt in a hut near the Trinity St. Sergius /avra (monastery) in what was 
then Zagorsk (now Sergiev Posad), not far from Moscow (Vasilevskaia 
2001, 37-49). They were baptized by Father Seraphim (Sergei 
Mikhailovich) Batiukov (1880-1942), a spiritual child of Nektar, the last 
of the Optina Elders (startsy) before the revolution. The Optina tradition 
was of great importance to Men throughout his life, combining as it did the 
inner practices of the hesychast tradition of prayer with an engagement with 
the world (Men 2010, 59). Nektarii, however, had forbidden his spiritual 
children to have anything to do with the Living Church, and thus Fr. 
Seraphim ministered in the Catacomb Church, working for the renewal of 
the Church and acting as a spiritual father and confessor for many people, 
including Men’s mother (Hamant 1995, 33-8). 


For Fr. Seraphim, Optina remained a living source, but this came with 
certain costs (Men 1995a, 48; 2007, 27). The Optina startsy had suffered 
attacks from bishops, but persecution by the Soviet state was much worse. 
Fr. Seraphim, having rejected the Church’s pro-state Declaration of Loyalty 
in 1927, lived underground in Zagorsk, from where he continued to pass on 
the spiritual traditions of Optina, linking hesychast prayer with personal 
freedom. Such a stance was dangerous for the official Church and brought 
much hardship to those who supported it. 

In 1941, as Hitler invaded Russia and the country faced unspeakable 
new suffering, Alexander’s father was arrested for embezzlement. During 
the year that his father spent in prison, the family found itself in a very 
difficult situation. They left Zagorsk, and in 1942 Fr. Seraphim died. Others 
who helped Men to discover hesychast spirituality were Fr. Petr Shipkov 
(1881-1959), one of a group of priests around Fr. Seraphim, and especially 
Mother Maria (1879-1961) from the underground Church, who lived in a 
small hidden community in Zagorsk. The young Alexander had known her 
since his childhood. She reminded him of saints such as Seraphim of Sarov 
and Francis of Assisi. In her spiritual guidance, she always placed a strong 
emphasis on freedom. Thus, the underground Church and the hesychast 
tradition of the Optina startsy formed the spiritual milieu in which Men 
grew up and where his first religious ideas developed. This would influence 
him in his practices of spiritual fatherhood, in his ministry to people and to 
the world, and in the permanent dialogue he sought between Church and 
society (Men 1995a, 51). 


SCHOOL YEARS: BOOKS, ART, AND 
BIOLOGY 


At the time of Men’s birth, the Orthodox Church in Russia was in a parlous 
state. Most church buildings had been closed, and vast numbers of clergy 
imprisoned or executed. The outbreak of war with Germany in 1941 led to a 
certain thawing of the official position as Stalin recognized that the support 
of the Church would help galvanize the population. The Patriarchate was 
restored in 1943, but the Church remained subject to the state’s needs and it 
was severely limited in what it could do (Noble 2015, 160-82). 


The young Alexander was constantly surrounded by books. Through 
them he learned about the heritage of Russian religious and philosophical 
ideas, a heritage that stood in direct opposition to the totalitarianism and 
ideology of his time. However, this spiritual heritage also imparted to him 
an idealized image of the Church, one not based on the external reality in 
which he lived but on his reading of religious thinkers, poetry, and 
literature, especially Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, and Blok (Men 2007, 58). In 
philosophy, apart from Russian religious thinkers, he had a special love of 
Plato, Spinoza, Descartes, and Kant. He absorbed Western spirituality, 
especially St. Francis of Assisi, St. Teresa of Avila, Jacob Bohme, and 
Meister Eckhart. Closer to home he read the Eastern Church Fathers and 
books about St. Sergius of Radonezh. Among the former, the Apologists 
were his favourites, followed by St. Clement of Alexandria and St. Gregory 
Nazianzen. From childhood on he was also acquainted with theosophy 
through one of his mother’s friends, Valentina Sergeevna Yezhova, a teacher 
and psychiatrist, who also gave him his first book on the critical reading of 
the Bible (Men 2007, 38). Later, he encountered theosophy through his 
friend Gleb Yakunin (Maslenikova 2001, 84—5). 

He also enjoyed painting and was taught iconography and in due course 
would illustrate his own books (Grigorenko 2014). His love of painting and 
art remained with him all his life and was reflected in his theology of 
beauty and creativity, together with his theology of culture. He combined 
art with an interest in biology, fostered by Vasili1 Alekseevich Vatagin 
(1883-1969), a theosophist and wildlife artist at the Moscow University 
Zoological Museum. Vatagin taught Men how to observe animals and draw 
every detail of their bodies, but at the same time to look beyond for the 
deeper reality of all nature (Men 2007, 32—6). He was also fascinated by the 
German zoologist Alfred Brehm (1829—1884) and read Darwin. Thus nature 
served from an early age as his theologia prima (Maslenikova 2001, 195). 
In this respect he was greatly influenced by Vladimir Soloviev, in whom he 
discovered something that he would later praise in the Roman Catholic 
theologian and scientist Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, namely, the notion that 
reality is dynamic and combines natural processes, God, and humanity into 
one. In Soloviev, Men found a religious thinker who was able to perceive 
the unity of the natural and spiritual worlds. 

In 1943, the family moved from Zagorsk to Moscow. There Alexander 
Men began his school studies, finishing his secondary education in 1953, a 


few months after Stalin’s death. Independently he had obtained and studied 
the curriculum of a theological seminary. Because of the anti-semitism of 
high Stalinism, it was impossible for him to go to university. So he enrolled 
at the Moscow Fur Institute, where he was able to study biology. He was 
then allowed to pursue theology through the correspondent division of 


Leningrad Seminary, where he studied between 1958 and 1960.” At this 
point he encountered a new spiritual father, Nikolai Golubets (1900—1963) 
(Men 2007, 78), an educated man who was also interested in biology and 
who, for Men, embodied the priestly ideal, as Fr. Seraphim once had. 

In 1955, the Institute in Moscow was closed and Men moved to Irkutsk 
in Siberia, where he was to spend three years. He lived in the midst of 
nature and spent much time observing wildlife in the taiga. There he read 
Florensky’s book The Pillar and Ground of the Truth (2004), more of 
Soloviev’s work, Merezhkovsky, and some theosophy (Men 2007, 69). Also 
in Irkutsk he began to write his first book, What the Bible Says and What It 
Teaches Us (1981). In 1956 he married a fellow student Natalia 
Grigorenkova. He left Irkutsk without a diploma, because he had allegedly 
been absent from lectures due to his Church activities. He accepted this as a 
divine intervention that helped lead him to the priesthood (Hamant 1995, 
71). 


MEN AS PRIEST AND THEOLOGIAN 


After his return from Irkutsk, he was ordained deacon in 1958 and 
appointed to his first parish, near Odintsov, on the outskirts of Moscow. 
This placement began a pattern that would continue throughout this life. 
Although for much of his ordained life one of the most famous priests in 
Russia, Men served always in remote countryside churches. Such attempts 
to marginalize capable priests were part of the antireligious campaign but 
Men knew how to use this to his advantage, seizing it as an opportunity to 
serve as a priest freely, out of sight of the Communist authorities. 

His diaconate ordination took place during a time of relative freedom. 
Nikita Khrushchev had made public Stalin’s appalling deeds and had 
released millions from the Gulag camps, including Alexander Solzhenitsyn, 
who became one of Men’s closest intellectual friends. However, in 1958, 


after a short period of de-Stalinization, a new anti-religious campaign had 
already begun. The 1929 law on religious associations was revived, 
reducing official Church life to the liturgy, and controlling who could 
participate in it (Hamant 1995, 66). It was against this background that Men 
started to write his book The Son of Man, published first in instalments in 
the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate in 1959-1960, then as a book in 
1968. He conceived it as the gospel for the modern person. 

Starting in 1958, Men also began to work on an extended history of 
religion. In spite of growing anti-Church pressure he graduated from the 
Theological Seminary in Leningrad and was ordained to the priesthood on 1 
September 1960. After ordination, he was sent as assistant priest to Alabino, 
fifty kilometres from Moscow. He created an open space for many who hid 
there during Khrushchev’s persecution. At that time, thanks to Asja Durova, 
a Russian émigré from France who worked in the French Embassy in 
Moscow, and with the help of Irina Posnova, a Russian woman living in 
Belgium, he was also able to begin to have his books published by a 
Catholic publisher in Belgium under various pseudonyms, such as Andrei 
Bogoliubov, Emmanuil Svetlov, and A. Pavlov. His time in Alabino came to 
an end when he was betrayed by a member of the group who gathered there, 
which led the KGB to search his home and begin a long investigative 
process (Men 2007, 129-40). 

Men found his third home in Tarasovka, where he worked from 1964 
(Men 2007, 140-75). His pastoral work was enormous and directed both to 
the local country people and to many intellectuals. He avoided political 
activity as he did not want to endanger any of those he looked after. From a 
spiritual point of view, moreover, he considered the inner state of a person’s 
soul more important than any external activism. He saw solutions to all 
temporal problems in the permanence of prayer and a deeper entry into 
liturgical life. For him, this did not mean replacing one ideology with 
another but bearing witness to God’s presence and thus entering into a 
genuine relationship with the other (Men 1995a, 51). 

In this period, however, his friends Nikolai Elshinam and Gleb Yakunin 
actively campaigned against state interference in Church affairs and it was 
generally thought that Men supplied the text for their letters to Patriarch 
Alexei I and to the Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet (texts 
in Yakunine 1984). It may have been jealousy over his great influence on 
people and missionary success that aroused the hostility of the local Church 


administration, which denounced him to the KGB. In response he turned to 
the then Metropolitan of Moscow Pimen with a request for transfer to 
another parish (Hamant 1995, 109). In 1970 the Metropolitan agreed and 
Men was moved to his final parish in Novaia Derevnia (Men 2007, 175- 
80). 

Novaia Derevnia was a run-down village near Moscow, where Men 
served until his death in 1990. As there was no parish house in Novaia 
Derevnia, he lived in the small nearby village of Semkhoz, on the way from 
Moscow to Zagorsk (Hamant 1995, 110). The church was attended mostly 
by old ladies. His pastoral work included looking after the local people and 
giving special attention to the religious education of catechumens. 
Alongside pastoral work and the liturgy, he spent his time studying and 
writing; his manuscripts continued to be published pseudonymously in 
Brussels by the small Catholic publishing house ‘Life with God’. As in his 
previous parish, young intellectuals, artists, and scientists came from 
Moscow and Leningrad. His growing popularity was a source of permanent 
annoyance to state officials and those in the Church who actively 
cooperated with them. For that reason Men again found himself under 
continuous observation by the KGB. 

After almost seventy years of Bolshevik oppression, changes for the 
better began under Mikhail Gorbachev, changes which also influenced the 
relationship between Church and state. Under perestroika, Men was able to 
travel freely for the first time. On 11 May 1988, as part of the celebrations 
of the thousandth anniversary of the Christianization of Russia, he gave his 
first public lecture, on the theme ‘The Baptism of Rus’. A series of further 
public lectures followed in schools, clubs, and cultural centres. They were 
aimed at the needs of contemporary people in their search for freedom, for 
guidance, for God. In 1990, Men helped found the Russian Bible Society 
and the Open Orthodox University. 

With the gradual restoration of civil freedom in Russia, the question 
arose as to the inner sources people could draw on to enable them to enjoy 
this freedom. However much Men welcomed the external freedoms, he was 
aware that real freedom came from inner spiritual depth. The freedom that 
he had inherited from the persecuted Church had taught him not to conform, 
but to commit himself fully to others beyond any form of state-political 
organization. Now he sought to teach others this way of life, while 


observing new threats in the forms of Russian Orthodox nationalism and the 
rejection of other Christian traditions as alien to Russia. 

As communism collapsed, a conservative tendency held sway inside the 
Church, marked by nostalgia for the past and enmity towards all that was 
foreign. Men’s openness, freedom, and ecumenism aroused ill feeling 
among old and new enemies. Those who were envious of Men’s popularity 
spoke of him as someone who had made the Church into a freak show and 
exchanged the Orthodox tradition for something else (Bauerova 2015, 317). 
He was liked neither by those who had collaborated with the old regime nor 
by the new nationalist representatives of a sacralized state, Orthodox 
Russia. He denounced the vision of a restored traditional Orthodoxy, as if 
tradition meant something closed and complete to be passed on, as state 
doctrine had been, simply by people expressing their formal agreement. 
Men was a living example of the struggle against narrow-mindedness and 
closed thinking, against explicit and implicit forms of totalitarianism. 

Even today it is hard to say which of his enemies was behind the plan 
for his murder, given that many were interested in getting rid of him. The 
circumstances of his death remain unexplained and the perpetrator has not 
been found. All we know is that on 9 September 1990 he was murdered 
with an axe while walking from his home to the nearby railway station 
(Bychov 1996). In the place where he was murdered there is written on a 
gravestone, ‘On this spot Fr. Alexander Men received the martyr’s crown’. 


RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY AND 
CHRISTOLOGY IN MEN’S THOUGHT 


In spite of living in a difficult historical time and facing materialist visions 
of reality marked by an instrumental and mechanical approach to both 
human and non-human worlds, Men’s pastoral encounters and reading 
enabled him to live simultaneously in a different world, in relationship with 
God, other human beings, and the world. He immersed himself in the 
religious and cultural heritage of Russia and felt a great admiration for the 
main figures of Russian religious philosophy. During the Stalin era he 
found old books by Soloviev, Florensky, Bulgakov, and others. From 
Soloviev, he took the key concept of the unity of the whole cosmos (pan- 


unity—Vse-edinstvo), an important inspiration for Men’s openness to others 
and for his vision of the integrity of different Christian traditions and even 
of other religions. In the last two years of his life he lectured on some of the 
most significant figures of Russian religious philosophy (Men 1995b), as 
well as on Mother Maria Skobtsova, who represented for him the deep 
connection between the more abstract truths of religious philosophy and 
God’s immediate love for humanity and creation. 

Together with the classics of Russian religious thought, Men turned to 
biblical history and to the figure of Jesus Chris (Men 2007, 58). He based 
his Christology on both historical criticism and directly on the New 
Testament. Despite using historical and literary criticism of the texts, he 
was aware of the difficulties inherent in Protestant liberalism’s distinction 
between the historical Jesus and the ‘Christ’ who was the product of later 
mythologizing by the early Church. Even here his journey ‘to’ and ‘with’ 
Christ, which he described in his first book The Son of Man, was inspired 
by Soloviev’s view of the originality of Christianity, not in speculative ideas 
about Christ but more in his person and his incarnation. 

Men’s Christology also drew on Soloviev’s concept of Godmanhood, 
which refers not just to the hypostatic union of divine and human in Jesus 
Christ, the Godman, but to a dynamic understanding of the uniting of God 
and the world in all historical and cosmological processes (Solovyov 2007). 
On the basis of this concept, where the Godman is both fully human and 
fully divine, the Gospel is at the same time a work of faith and witness to 
the historical Jesus (Men 1983, 381). The Gospel cannot be limited only by 
objective facts, as Jesus Christ is never exhaustible and must always be 
experienced anew. Each historical epoch and each person can bring 
something new to our understanding of Jesus Christ and the Gospel. 
Therefore, Men’s interest was not simply to transmit the ideas of Russian 
religious philosophy but, like Soloviev, to witness to Christ ‘in’ and ‘of’ his 
time. All his life, with his intellectual and pastoral capacities, and through 
illustrating books, painting icons, and making amateur movies about 
various religious issues, he spread the Gospel in his own historical and 
cultural epoch. He fulfilled the hermeneutical task of asking questions of 
the Gospel again, as they arose in new circumstances (Men 1995a, 51). 


THE HUMAN JOURNEY WITH THE GODMAN 


Soloviev’s concept of Godmanhood, further developed and interpreted by 
other figures in Russian religious thought, was also important for Men in 
relation to his theological anthropology. This concept, based as it was on the 
Chalcedonian dogma of the hypostatic union of the two natures of Jesus 
Christ—fully divine and fully human—was also crucial for his 
understanding of human salvation as the journey of deification, the process 
by which humanity, created according to God’s image and likeness, comes 
closer to the Prototype. 

Men appropriated this tradition and emphasized that humanity cannot 
join with God, but can join with the Godman, as the Godman belongs to 
both worlds. Jesus Christ is at the same time above the earthly realm and 
fully in it (Men 2004, 78). Analogically, the human journey with God is at 
once forward and upward. By this Men means that despite the tragic sides 
of our life—becoming old, suffering, and death—when we shift our gaze 
upwards, we always meet something new and are enriched (Men 2004, 
207-8). 

In the process of deification human beings are not passive but actively 
cooperate with God. In his theological anthropology Men draws from the 
patristic conception of the human being as a microcosm and from the 
classical theological notion of the human being as consisting of body, soul, 
and spirit (Men 2000, 17—20). All creation is present in the human being as 
microcosm and so humanity is called on to participate in the struggle 
between chaos and the Logos (Men 1995a, 74). Like Jesus Christ himself to 
a certain extent, all human beings combine in themselves immanence and 
transcendence. Transcendence is manifested in spirit, which distinguishes 
human beings from the rest of creation. Men characterizes spirit in a 
threefold way: (1) being a person, which is realized only in relationship with 
others, since personhood cannot be achieved in isolation but only through 
relational love, what Orthodox tradition terms sobornost’; (11) reason, which 
affords people the possibility of giving meaning to their lives and finding 
meaning in all creation; and (iii) freedom, which is a gift from God (Men 
2000, 18). Thus human beings, made of dust, are formed with a creative 
spirit, the sacred aspect of their being that makes them persons and enables 
them to cooperate in the process of uniting with the Godman. 


DEIFICATION AS AN ACT OF FREEDOM AND 
CREATIVITY 


In line with Florensky, Bulgakov, Berdyaev, and Mother Maria Skobtsova, 
Men’s fundamental emphasis with regard to the process of human 
divinization was on the creative potential in human beings (Men 2000, 21). 
Here he stood against all those within the Church who viewed creativity 
and imagination as sinful or as a feature of the fallen human state. Instead, 
Men saw the ability to create as a gift from God, regarding creativity as 
something spontaneous that arose from the depth of a person’s being 
(Grigorenko and Grigorenko 2014, 84). 

In his famous 1989 lecture ‘Christianity and Creativity’, Men’s starting 
point for the human creative act is the Incarnation, which itself required a 
creative act. The Incarnation is seen as a concrete expression of God’s love 
for all the peoples of the earth, an invitation not to deny or reject the 
material world but to reach out and embrace it. Christianity, for Men, is the 
religion of embodiment that does not deny the materiality of the world or 
nature, or the human creative potential. 

The Incarnation as a source of the process of human divinization also 
shows people how to ‘become God’. Made in God’s image and likeness, 
human beings are the connection between the natural and transcendent 
worlds. Made in God’s image and likeness, human beings also display the 
same creative spirit and are called to create, to cultivate their own self, 
finding holiness on the journey towards deification. Human beings are 
called to create because they are neither animals nor machines who simply 
repeat and copy (Grigorenko and Grigorenko 2014, 84). Therefore, together 
with God, we must create new things. Men writes: ‘As long as people 
breathe, they must create’ (Men 1989a). Thus Men always included in his 
theological considerations the importance of art and the human creation of 
beauty. He saw this as part of reality, of the fact that the human being is the 
image of God. Artistic creation is part of the whole creative life. Similarly 
to an iconographer, so Men thought, each person creates an icon with his 
own soul. 

Human creative potential demands freedom, which, as we saw, is a gift 


from God to our spirit. For Men, God is Freedom.’ Here he echoes 


Berdyaev’s emphasis on the spirit of freedom. Drawing on the German 
philosopher F. W. J. Schelling and on the Lutheran German mystic Jacob 
Bohme, Berdyaev considered freedom as central to Christianity. Men 
argues that the Gospel itself founded and preserves this tradition of 
Christian freedom (Men 1989a). The Gospel taught radical notions of love, 
tolerance, and openness to the world—in contrast to the Pharisees, and even 
more to Soviet ideology. Men saw the human ability to create as 
fundamental for Orthodox Christianity, because people could thus transform 
and renew themselves, the world, and the Church. 


THE HUMAN CREATIVE ACT IN CULTURE 
AND TRADITION 


Men’s view on creativity, freedom, and openness to the world is linked with 
his vision of culture. There is no division in his thought between the profane 
and the sacred because, apart from sin, God cannot be excluded from any 
aspect of life. In his lecture ‘Christianity and Culture’ (Men 1989a), he 
contested the claim that Orthodox believers should turn away from the 
secular, fallen world. For him this belief is a kind of otherworldliness that 
led to slavish dependence on the official church to deliver the truth, thus 
alienating people from their own creative potential that could nurture 
Christianity. 

Men was convinced that the creativity behind great works of art, such as 
the mosaics of Byzantium, originated from the same impulse that gave birth 
to the world’s great religions, which are also, like works of art, the 
incarnation of spiritual life. They grow from the seeds of religious 
sensibility and enable people to see themselves in relation to something 
larger and eternal. It is not possible, therefore, to separate Church and 
culture, just as it is not possible to separate Rublev’s iconography from the 
context in which he lived and the way in which he saw the world. For Men, 
culture—including literature, paintings, and the other arts—cannot be called 
profane. All good literature and art speak about humanity, nature, and, 
implicitly or explicitly, about God (Maslenikova 2001, 194). Even the 
Church Fathers realized that creativity and art were important. Men pointed 
out that most of the Fathers were outstanding writers, poets, and social 


activists, who offered models of creativity and imagination in their own 
thinking (Men 1989a). Culture and Church life cannot be separated. 
Christianity must be open to the world: it should not think of any question 
as being outside its interests or alien to its concerns. In the same way, 
Church tradition does not call for the Church to turn away from the earth 
and focus entirely on the spirit and otherworldly concerns. It must be ready 
to take new forms, and adopt new visions of the world. 

The creative act does not belong exclusively to literature, poetry, and 
other arts, but, as the Church Fathers witnessed, it 1s fundamentally a 
permanent dialogue with God, the world, and other people. Men’s role as 
spiritual father led him to emphasize the importance of freedom and 
creativity, in support of each individual’s spiritual journey. This was one of 
the main legacies of the Optina Tradition in his own life (Men 2010, 59). 


MEN’S OPENNESS TOWARDS OTHER 
CHURCHES AND RELIGIONS 


Just as different groups of people met and interacted with one another in 
Men’s parish, so also in his theology there is a struggle for an understanding 
of unity that is always experienced in plurality at all levels of reality. Men’s 
search for this unity in diversity included both other Christian traditions and 
other religions. The inspiration behind his ecumenical activities and 
openness to other religions was again Vladimir Soloviev. He followed the 
latter’s philosophy of religion, in which the divine truth reveals itself in the 
course of history, in all forms of religion and revelation leading up to 
Christianity, which synthesizes previous stages in the perfect unity of the 
divine and human in the person of the Godman (Solovyov 2007). Men 
continued to use Soloviev’s periodization of religion and emphasis on the 
progress of the whole cosmos towards Godmanhood. However, Men 
interpreted the cosmic, divine-human process not from the point of view of 
philosophy but from that of culture and history. His main motivation in his 
lectures, conversations, and his multi-volume History of Religion was to 
show that religion has been an important part of culture not merely in the 
past but also in his own time, despite Soviet attempts to cut people off from 
their own tradition, from all religious thought and knowledge of religion. 


Like Soloviev, Men equated religion with the ascent of humanity on the 
holy mountain, on whose summit ‘shines the sun we call Christianity’ (Men 
2004, 71). Integrating religion with human culture more generally, this is a 
dynamic journey (Maslenikova 2001, 189). None of these phases of human 
pilgrimage, he argues, can be excluded from the search for truth, and 
neither can humanity be abstracted from the evolution of the whole cosmos. 
Influenced also by Teilhard de Chardin’s evolutionary theory (Teilhard de 
Chardin 1959 [1955]), Men saw in the whole process of cosmogenesis two 
completely contrasting movements—one ascending in the direction of life, 
which is led by the Logos, and one descending to death, which is led by 
chaos (Men 1991, 133-60). Humanity differs from the rest of creation in its 
ability to ascend to the Kingdom of God. 

The division of the Christian church was very painful for Men, who 
repeatedly emphasized that Christians were divided by their bigotry, 
narrow-mindedness, and sin. In this aspect he again recalls Soloviev’s 
emphasis on unity between the Christian East and West on the basis of their 
complementarity (Men 2004, 64). Just as the individual person was a unity 
for Men, so was Christianity. Ultimately it could not be fragmented. In spite 
of the division of the Church into Protestant, Catholic, and Orthodox, he 
believed that Christianity was governed by a deeper unity, which he saw as 
a divine miracle (Men 2010, 65-77). He therefore worked for Christian 
unity, embracing the most diverse forms of Church life (Men 2004, 197). In 
both his theology and practice he argued for a deeper mutual knowledge 
and understanding (Hamant 1995, 145-7). 

He aimed at breaking down barriers between East and West, and 
between Orthodoxy at home and abroad. He read and appreciated 
theologians from across different Christian churches. He cooperated with 
the Taizé community founded by Brother Roger Schultz. One of his best 
friends was Jean Vanier, founder of L’Arche communities. On the Baltic 
Sea, where he once went on holiday, Men got to know the Lithuanian 
Catholic theologian Stanislas Dobrovolsky and in Bible study groups in 
Moscow he got to know the French Dominican Jacques Loew. In the 
months before his death when the Baptists in Russia held their first tent 
evangelization meetings, Men participated as one of the speakers, while 
other Orthodox clergy were wary of such forms of mission. He deeply 
valued other forms of Christianity, and for him this was the basis of 
ecumenism (Men 2004, 181). 


Men had the same open mind with regard to other religions. A decisive 
role in this was played by his Jewish ancestry, which had initially prevented 
him from pursuing university studies, and which was used against him 
repeatedly by both Church and state as indicating a priori something 
dangerous and foreign about him. Men himself regarded his belonging to 
the people of Israel as an undeserved gift (Men 2004, 196-7). His interest 
did not, however, end only with the relationship between Judaism and 
Christianity. He was interested in all world religions. His six-volume 
history of religion, which he began writing in 1958, demonstrates that he 
was interested in their spiritual experience, rituals, values, and their 
understanding of the divine (Men [Svetlov] 1983). He was also one of the 
first Orthodox theologians to initiate dialogue with Islam (Men 2004, 239- 
41). 


MEN’S LEGACY 


Men’s historical significance and spiritual contribution have been 
considerable. He was, above all, a devoted priest and spiritual father. 
Because he preached unity between peoples and an inclusive and universal 
Orthodoxy, his followers and spiritual children included traditional 
Orthodox believers, highly educated members of the intelligentsia 
(philosophers, doctors, artists), as well as many Jews. Some of his spiritual 
children emigrated and continued his legacy of openness and ecumenism in 
the West, for example, the renowned iconographer Xenia Pokrovsky (1942-— 
2013) who became a teacher in the USA. Most of them, though, stayed in 
Russia and continued to maintain his legacy at home, witnessing the end of 
the Soviet era. There remain several groups that follow his legacy in 
different ways. Some continue to visit the small church in Novaia Derevnia. 
Most of them, however, gather in the Church of Cosmas and Damian in 
central Moscow, led by Men’s close associates Fr. Alexander Borisov and 
earlier Fr. Georgii Chistiakov (1953—2007) (Dunlop 1995). The most 
controversial group formed around Men’s close friend Fr. Gleb Yakunin, a 
liberal dissident voice in the Russian Church, who died in 2012. He had 
actively fought against the collaboration of the Orthodox Church with the 
Soviet regime and continued to challenge the Church’s close ties with the 


state until his death. Because of this he was excommunicated in 1997 and 
joined a schismatic movement for the revival of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, known as the Apostolic Orthodox Church. This small community is 
not part of the Patriarchate of Moscow. The Apostolic Orthodox Church 
canonized Father Alexander Men on 8 September 2000, a controversial act 
that went against Men’s own attempts to reconcile different forms of 
Church life and to remain faithful to the Orthodox Church even when it 
persecuted him. 

For many people Men was a much-needed voice in the Soviet Union. 
Since 1990, public interest has increased. Many books on him have been 
published in Russia. Thanks to his younger brother, Pavel Men, the director 
of the Alexander Men Foundation in Moscow, many of his books, videos, 
and audio lectures have been made public and have provided a rich source 
of information on Men’s life and thought. His legacy is continued also by 
parishes, schools, and the Hosanna Community in Moscow, which put his 
vision into practice. The Open Orthodox University continues today as St. 
Andrew’s Biblical Seminary in Moscow. 

For his parishioners and spiritual children he was a free and creative 
mind, ecumenically open, and a leading intellectual figure in Russian 
Orthodoxy. Nevertheless, critical voices have not been lacking, especially 
among more conservative Russian Orthodox priests. Men has never been 
officially condemned as a heretic, but he is viewed by his critics as someone 
who distorts the Orthodox faith. In this he is similar to other Russian 
religious philosophers whom he admired and respected. For example, in the 
sophiological controversy Fr. Sergei Bulgakov was likewise accused of 
Christological heresies and of being too open to theosophy, astrology, and 
freemasonry. Moreover, like Soloviev, Men was labelled a Jew, a Protestant, 
or a Catholic who sought to destroy Russian Orthodoxy from the inside. 
Like Soloviev, Men suffered for his openness: for some Jews he was a 
Christian, for some Christians he was a Jew, for some scientists he was a 
theologian, and for some theologians he was too interested in the sciences. 
Such tendencies to oppose all that is new, open, and innovative have always 
been present across the Orthodox churches. 

A striking example of this type of obscurantism was seen on 5 May 
1998. According to media reports, a number of books were burned on the 
grounds of the Ekaterinburg Russian church school by order of Bishop 
Nikon of Ekaterinburg and Verkhotursk. Among the ‘heretical’ works were 


those by such noted contemporary Orthodox theologians as John 
Meyendorff, Alexander Schmemann, and Nikolai Afanasiev, as well as 
Men. Apart from burning copies of the books, their reading was also 
banned. When one of the diocesan priests, Fr. Oleg Vokhmianin, refused to 
denounce the books as heretical, he was suspended from the ministry. These 
events led to a huge wave of protest, especially among Orthodox 
theologians outside Russia, for example, Olivier Clément and Nicolas 
Lossky, the son of Vladimir Lossky (Plekon 2002, 234-5). In the following 
year Bishop Nikon himself was forced to resign (on other grounds) by the 
Synod of Bishops. The degree to which his book-burning action had wider 
support is debated. 

Despite opposition, Men has become a spiritual and theological 
inspiration not just in Russia but for the whole Church. Numerous books 
and articles have been translated into English, Lithuanian, Polish, 
Ukrainian, French, German, and Italian. In English there exist biographies 
by the French scholar Yves Hamant (Hamant 1995) and more recently by 
Wallace L. Daniel (Daniel 2016). Further studies include those of Michael 
Plekon (Plekon 2002) and the British Orthodox scholar Andrew Louth 
(Louth 2015). In the USA, Men’s legacy has been popularized especially 
through Bishop Seraphine Sigrit, who assisted in the ministry of the 
Hosanna Community in Russia. 

Men represents an open, ecumenical, and innovative Orthodoxy, which 
remains devoted to the traditions of the Church (especially the Bible, the 
teaching of the Fathers, the liturgy) while in dialogue with the heritage of 
Russian religious thought. His hesychast roots in the Optina tradition taught 
him the value of freedom and radical openness. From Soloviev he acquired 
an intuitive, holistic understanding of the relationship between God and 
world, and he tried to put into practice Soloviev’s vision of pan-unity by 
cultivating his interests in natural processes, theology, religious studies, and 
philosophy. For Men, Russian religious thought, biblical exegesis based on 
historical criticism, and belief in the Christ of faith were not separate worlds 
but rather one integral vision of reality. It is an Orthodox vision 
emphasizing the creative potential of human beings, diverse in their 
traditions and beliefs, but one in their journey together with God. 
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CHAPTER 38 


TRADITION IN THE 
RUSSIAN THEOLOGICAL 
WORLD 


ROWAN WILLIAMS 


INTRODUCTION 


PRIOR to the nineteenth century, there had been relatively little discussion in 
the Christian East of the relation between Scripture and Tradition as 
‘sources of revelation’ or criteria of the truth of the Church’s proclamation. 
The rallying cry of sola scriptura had never been raised in the East as a 
programme for reconstructing teaching or liturgy, so that a defence of the 
Church’s practice on the basis of an independently transmitted and 
unwritten teaching was not a priority; nothing like the Council of Trent’s 
apologia was needed. Where the controversy about ‘sources’ seems to be 
referred to in Eastern texts, there is a clear Western influence, usually in 
terms of an attempt to align the Orthodox Church with one or the other side 
in post-Reformation controversies. But from the mid-nineteenth century 
onwards in Russia, there is a vocal refusal of these Western binaries, as 
three factors develop and interweave in Orthodox writing—an 
appropriation of new philosophical ideas about knowledge and community, 
a recovery of some of the central themes of classical Eastern Christian 
monastic teaching and practice, and a growing sense of the need to define 


the distinctive features of Eastern (especially Russian) Christianity over 
against the world of Western debates. Little of this writing 1s what we 
should regard as systematic theology: it is mostly found in pamphlets and 
essays, written for an educated, but not on the whole theologically 
‘professional’, readership. Rather than set out an ordered theory, what it 
does is to connect theological concerns with a range of questions around the 
nature of religious ways of knowing and so with questions about the human 
subject and human community as such. The provenance of so much of the 
earlier work on this in educated /ay circles helps to give it its sometimes 
tantalizing and often richly generative character. 

Behind it lies the dramatic change in intellectual climate brought about 
by the beginnings of Romanticism in German thought in the early decades 
of the nineteenth century, which had fundamentally challenged the 
universalist rationalism of an earlier age. Enlightenment thought had 
typically emphasized the possibility of direct access to the truths of reason, 
independent of any history or culture of transmission, let alone any claims 
to an authority based in revelation. Post-Enlightenment discourse, in a 
variety of ways, posed afresh the problem of the rootedness of human 
knowing in communal practices and identities: concepts like tradition and 
revelation were deployed, if often in some highly untraditional ways, and 
the straightforward universalism of the eighteenth century gave way to a 
new interest in local, cultural and even racial belonging as a vehicle for 
contact with the truth, and in those aspects of human intellectual activity 
that did not fall under the rubric of strict rational argument. Feeling and 
intuition become the focus of new kinds of speculation, and the apparent 
self-evidence of the priority of the solitary and autonomous mind is assailed 
on all sides. Novalis, Hegel, Schiller, Schelling, and other giants of the new 
German intellectual and imaginative world—ain their very diverse ways—all 
argue for a model of knowledge that does not take for granted a solitary or 
abstract reasoning subject; all understand knowledge as bound up with the 
discovery or recognition of the self as constituted in a web of communally 
constructed relations across both time and space. 

But if this is so, then the knowledge of God above all is bound up with 
shared or communal experience. This new philosophical environment was 
assimilated enthusiastically by some Roman Catholic theologians in 
Germany, especially those involved in the new Catholic faculty of theology 
at Tubingen. As we shall see, this assimilation was an important element in 


the reception of German Idealism and Romanticism in Russia. But, as we 
have briefly noted, it converged with a very different development in the 
Russia of the first half of the nineteenth century. The publication at Venice 
in 1782 of the Philokalia, a major anthology of monastic spiritual writings 
from the fourth to the fifteenth centuries, had exercised a strong influence 
on monastic life in Greece and the Balkans, and the version in Church 
Slavonic (not wholly identical with the Greek in its contents, but covering 
the same historical range) which appeared in 1793 consolidated its 
importance for the Russian Christian world. Communities like the famous 
monastery at Optina, rather more than eighty miles from Moscow, became 
centres both of patristic scholarship and of spiritual guidance. By the 
middle of the nineteenth century, it was possible to think in terms of an 
‘anthropology’ outlined in the spiritual tradition—a spiritual discipline 
which implied a subtle and comprehensive phenomenology of human 
knowing and willing, presented as a serious option for contemporary 
educated (and indeed not so educated) Christians. The recovery of this 
monastic vision reinforced interest in the communal and liturgical context 
of Christian thinking, and the need to affirm the unity of doctrine with the 
life and practice of the spiritual community. 

At the same time, an increasingly articulate Orthodox laity, dissatisfied 
with what many saw as the formalism of the piety they had been taught, 
were looking for new perspectives on the traditional faith of the Russian 
people which would help them defend it against the critiques both of 
Protestant pietists—very active in Russia in the wake of the Napoleonic 
crisis, as readers of War and Peace will recall—and Catholic polemicists 
who attacked the Orthodox Church’s subservience to the state and apparent 
lack of any clear organs of doctrinal definition. The steadily growing 
conviction in some strands of Russian intellectual and literary life, that the 
Westernizing reforms of Peter the Great had been a moral and spiritual 
disaster for Russia, encouraged some to see pre-Petrine Russian Christianity 
as a model of egalitarian, communitarian and spiritually sensitive culture, in 
which the unspoiled life of the peasant commune mirrored the virtues and 
graces of the ecclesial community. In other words, to understand why 
Orthodoxy was worth defending, one should look to the surviving traces of 
this culture as a lived example of what Orthodox identity really was. The 
Slavophile movement of the mid-century provided a very important 
seedbed for ideas about doctrine, tradition, and authority in the Church. 


Twentieth-century Russian theologians may have had a variety of reactions 
to the Slavophile heritage (often sceptical or hostile); but they do not 
dispute the significance of the movement in generating a distinctively 
Orthodox discussion of tradition and community. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF A DISCOURSE: 
KIREEVSKII AND KHOMIAKOV 


Ivan Vasilievich Kireevskii (1806-1856) stands at the fountainhead of this 
discussion. He had spent time studying in Germany as a young man, and 
had encountered both Hegel and Schelling. He came to regard their 
philosophies as a sort of manifestation or clarification of the limits of self- 
reflexive rational capacity: they had plumbed the depths of how we think 
about thinking, but had left open the question of how to understand the 
totality of the human subjectivity in its relation to comprehensive Truth 
(Kireevskii 1911, 257-8). This is where we need a ‘meta-philosophy’ of 
faith, which is the awareness of relation between the divine and the human 
person (Kireevskii 1911, 274-5); and such a meta-philosophy is nurtured in 
the monastic community above all. The basic shape of the holy life in 
monastic tradition does not substantially change (it is a steady and unbroken 
practice, not a theoretical system), and so adjusting ‘tradition’ to 
contemporary needs is no great problem: there is simply a continuing way 
of being before God in community, which changes some of its externals 
from time to time but fundamentally remains the same (Kireevskii 1911, 
257). The action of each particular agent within the community, whenever it 
is transformed by God’s grace, is the action of the whole community, 
because in this context ‘the building-up of each person builds up all, and the 
life of all animates each one’ (Kireevskii 1911, 278). So it is not so much 
that there is a monastic teaching which remains unalterably authoritative 
over individuals in the community, but that a continuing transmission of 
practical wisdom shapes particular lives into a harmonious shared 
experience which opens the eyes of the heart to truths otherwise 
unattainable. Kireevskii admired Pascal, and the Pascalian idea of ‘the 
heart’s reasons’ is reflected in his language, sometimes linked with the 
Philokalia’s language of ‘keeping the mind in the heart’ (Kireevskii 1911, 


225, 249-52). And it is this theme of what might be called the moral and 
spiritual conditions of knowing the truth that dominates the distinctively 
Russian account of tradition in the Church and allows Orthodox apologists 
to differentiate themselves from Protestant and Catholic rivals. 

Kireevskii’s_ near-contemporary and ally, Aleksei Stepanovich 
Khomiakov (1804—1860), takes further the critique of Western rationalism 
(religious as much as secular). While Kireevskii had been strongly critical 
of Western Christianity, especially its failure in the sixteenth century to 
rediscover a true patristic perspective, he is less eager than Khomiakov to 
ascribe any unique charism to the Slavonic Christian world as such. 
Khomiakov’s historical speculations are marked by the kind of racial 
determinism popular in many nineteenth-century writers, while Kireevski1’s 
monastic focus means that he is far more at arm’s length from the 
canonization of any cultural forms: even Byzantium has to die so that true 
Orthodoxy may live (Kireevskii 1911, 256). Khomiakov sees the traditional 
Slavonic commune, the obshchina, as the perfect synthesis of person and 
community, and so as realizing the essence of the Christian vision of 
catholicity. In an important pamphlet responding to an attack on Orthodoxy 
by Ivan Gagarin, a Jesuit of Russian origin, Khomiakov argues that the 
Slavonic translation of katholike in the Nicene Creed as soborny—which 
Gagarin had taken as a weakening of the universal claims of the Church— 
crucially underlines the fact that the adjective ‘catholic’ is qualitative rather 
than quantitative in force. Sobornost’ is related to words for ‘assembly’, 
‘council’, a gathering for common discernment and decision. There are 
perfectly adequate Slavonic words for ‘universality’, Khomiakov points 
out; what the Creed’s translators have understood is that ‘catholic’ denotes a 
habit of mind and heart, a transformed sensibility. The central sense of the 
Greek word is kath’ holon, ‘according to the whole’, and so it refers to the 
quality of shared life, in each and every local Christian community. Every 
local church is ‘catholic’; the adjective does not apply to the ensemble of 
diverse churches gathered under some centralized authority (Khomiakoff 
1872, 40, 398-9). 

Western Christendom has rejected this vision. Faced with the 
institutional egotism of the papal claims, concentrating the knowledge of 
truth in the person of a single hierarch, Protestantism sets up another form 
of ecclesial egotism in the shape of the individual believer deducing 
conclusions from the pages of Scripture. In both contexts, there is a search 


for something that will satisfy or pacify the unquiet individual, hungry for 
certainty. But this passion for externally assured certainty entails a 
separation between faith and reason, in which reason is drawn in to make 
good the defects of faith, so that faith is always in need of support from 
beyond itself (Khomiakoff 1872, 51). In fact, faith is “knowledge and life at 
the same time’ (Khomiakoff 1872, 51): it is the actuality of participation in 
living truth and relationship. We are always already involved in knowing, 
and our greatest error is to try and think ourselves out of what we actually 
know in order to establish its possibility: in this sense, religious knowing is 
a paradigm of all knowing, and if we misunderstand what faith means, we 
are on the road to a general collapse of our intellectual and moral life 
(Khomiakoff 1872, 73—82). We must abandon completely any idea that 
Christian language works by drawing conclusions from external data, let 
alone by establishing a system of checks and guarantees of its authenticity. 
The great apostasy of the Western Church—the introduction of the filioque 
into the Creed and the attempt to impose this on all the churches of 
Christendom—is a symptom both of a rationalist spirit, attempting to work 
out new implications from the data presented in Scripture and worship, and 
of a deep-rooted refusal of charity and mutuality, deciding without paying 
attention to the neighbour (Khomiakoff 1872, 33 ff., 97; 1968, 27). 
Kireevskii had also seen the filioque as representing the triumph of an arid 
conceptual system; Khomiakov goes further in seeing it as the repudiation 
of the specifically ‘catholic’ spirit. The claim that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Son as well as the Father is the result of trying to make a 
deduction from the language of Scripture and liturgy simply on the grounds 
of abstract conceptual grammar (which is also why a doctrine like that of 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin cannot be acceptable to Orthodox 
Christians). Theories of doctrinal ‘development’, which imply this sort of 
approach to dogmatic language, are a mistake; Khomiakov regards 
Newman on development as profoundly wrong (Khomiakoff 1872, 216). 
But the worst offence is the attempted enforcement of this doctrinal 
deduction by an unaccountable absolutist papal authority. 

In a famous formulation, Khomiakov insists that ‘Neither God, nor 
Christ, nor his Church are an authority, which is something external. They 
are truth; they are the life of the Christian, his interior life’ (Khomiakoff 
1872, 40). In this light, it is clear why Khomiakov so emphatically rejects 
the separation of Scripture and tradition. Scripture is the voice and 


testimony of the Church: if it were proved that Paul did not write an epistle 
transmitted under his name, the Church would simply say, ‘It is from me’; 
the name of an individual is not what gives authority to the text 
(Khomiakov 1855 [1998], 106-7). Khomiakov does not have a lot to say 
about the role of the hierarchy in the Church as guardians of tradition, since 
he is very wary of any suggestion that some charism of truthfulness belongs 
to one part of the Church only; for the same reason, he has no doctrine of 
the infallibility of ecumenical councils. Bishops in the Church are 
essentially qualified exegetes of Scripture rather than a magisterium in the 
Western sense (Bolshakoff 1946, 154—7), and it would be fair to say that for 
the most part he makes no distinction between the teaching and the learning 
Church. Truth is what the entire body of the faithful experiences and 
inhabits as a body, through the integrity and intensity of its common life, 
the qualitative catholicity summed up in the word sobornost’. His response 
to the Western critique of Byzantine and Russian ecclesial life is basically 
that any theology which works with a dichotomy between ‘sources’ of 
revelation and the believing subject is undermining the very idea of faith as 
a comprehensive new disposition or habit of life, Christians finding their 
identity in mutual communion. 

It is clear that Khomiakov had absorbed some of the arguments of the 
Catholic theologians of Tubingen—Johann Sebastian Drey (1777-1853), 
for example, and still more clearly Johann Adam Mohler (1796—1838), who 
were strongly critical of the divorce between theology and the spiritual life 
and eager to restore a sense of organic life to thinking about the Church. 
They share Khomiakov’s suspicion of claims to infallibility and insist on 
the transformation of the individual subject in the Church into an ecclesial 
self, living in unbroken mutuality and exchange and only as such capable of 
knowing the truth (Bolshakoff 1946, 220-57). Khomiakov’s understanding 
of the relation between Scripture and tradition is also very close to what the 
Tubingen writers argued. Mohler has a good deal more to say about the 
structures of the Church, however, and is less wary of the language of 
doctrinal development—although the substance of what he says is not that 
different from Khomiakov in its insistence that there is no sense in which 
doctrine gradually ‘grows’ or advances; it is all always present in the 
common life of the Church. Perhaps more surprisingly, Khomiakov shows 
signs of having been influenced by two Swiss Protestant thinkers, 
Alexandre Vinet (1797—1897) and Charles Secretan (1815—1895), both of 


whom sought to develop a social philosophy and a theory of the Christian 
community which held together the freedom of the person and the 
irreducibly communal and co-operative nature of human personhood. 
Khomiakov’s French language works were published by Protestant houses, 
especially in Switzerland; but his general failure to provide references or 
documentation in his essays makes it hard to work out the exact degree of 
his familiarity with either his Catholic or his Protestant interlocutors. We 
do, however, have his correspondence with the Anglican Tractarian 
theologian, William Palmer, and the insistence on the presence of the whole 
Catholic Church in any one part of it may well owe something also to 
Anglican apologetic of this period (Bolshakoff 1946, 77—80). 

The reception of Khomiakov’s work by the leadership of the Russian 
Church was mixed, though he seems to have had an impact on the teaching 
in several theological schools. Filaret (Drozdov, 1782—1867), Metropolitan 
of Moscow, and certainly the most intellectually and spiritually weighty 
presence in the mid-century Russian hierarchy, had reservations about 
aspects of his vision, possibly connected with the fact that he had, in his 
catechism of 1823, accepted the identification of catholicity with 
universality that so aroused Khomiakov’s ire; and he and others were 
anxious about the lack of a theological understanding of the visible 
structures of the Church in Khomiakov. The epigrammatic comment of Fr. 
Georges Florovsky in his history of Russian theology that Khomiakov 
‘replaced the Church with the “parish” (obshchina)’ reflects a common 
unease among Orthodox readers of Khomiakov (Florovsky 1937, 251). Yet, 
as Florovsky and others have noted, Filaret himself echoes Khomiakov in 
insisting that the guardianship of Christian truth belongs to the entire body 
of the Church, not to the hierarchy alone. And when he speaks about 
Scripture and tradition, he has much in common with Khomiakov in his 
refusal to see Scripture as anything other than the primary record of 
tradition and the credal definitions as anything other than a re-presentation 
of Scripture (Florovsky 1937, 177-8; Drozdov 1848, vol. 2, 54a—57a). His 
emphasis on self-emptying as the essential characteristic of life in the 
Church, a theme constantly repeated in his sermons, where he regularly 
quotes Philippians 2 (on the self-emptying, the kenosis, of Christ in the 
Incarnation), provides a foundation for some of the twentieth-century 
developments of the theology of tradition, in that it gives central place to 
the dissolution of individualism in the life of the baptized community. And 


Florovsky notes elsewhere (Florovsky 1972, 40, 53) that Filaret affirms 
something like a doctrine of ‘qualitative’ catholicity, the whole Church 
subsisting in each local community, and defines the guardianship of 
Christian truth as a charism of the whole Body of Christ, not the hierarchy 
alone (a conviction also found, though less clearly, in the ‘Encyclical of the 
Eastern Patriarchs’ addressed in 1848 to Pope Pius IX, a text to which 
Khomiakov and most of those who took up his approach appeal). 

Although Khomiakov was never regarded with unqualified favour by the 
Russian theological establishment, it is clear that his distinctive way of 
absorbing and transforming European philosophical themes that resonated 
with Orthodox ecclesiology continued to shape a lot of the more original 
theological discussions in Russia up to and beyond the revolution. Yuri 
Samarin (1819-1876), more consciously Hegelian than Khomiakov, 
developed the latter’s model of the Church as organism and the interwoven 
relation of ‘life’ and ‘faith’ in the community (Florovsky 1937, 281-4), and 
some of the theologians of the Theological Academy in Kiev in the 1880s, 
such as Silvester Malevansky (1828—1908), picked up aspects of this 
approach, though within a more rigidly ‘systematic’ structure. At the end of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth centuries, Antonii 
Khrapovitski (1863-1936), a very influential figure in Russian Church 
politics and eventually Metropolitan of Kiev, produced a series of essays on 
the ‘moral idea’ (nravstvennaia idea) of a number of dogmatic subjects, 
including the Church, designed as a riposte to critics such as Tolstoy who 
accused the Church of ignoring ethics for the sake of doctrine. These, 
especially the treatises on the Church and the Trinity, return regularly to the 
idea of the transformed consciousness of the believer, whose personal 
uniqueness is grounded and assured by incorporation into catholic 
communion, so that not only is the life of the Church an ‘image of the 
Trinity’, but the Trinity is known ‘internally’ in virtue of the nature of the 
common life of the Body of Christ (Khrapovitskii 1911, vol. 2, 16-18, 27, 
65-8, 75-96). Khrapovitskii is predictably more concerned than 
Khomiakov with issues around the visible structures of the Church, but his 
central concerns about the nature of freedom as actualized in communion 
and community and the way in which participation in the life of the Church 
is the source of doctrinal knowledge, needing no external criteria in 
infallible Scripture or papacy, is a clear development from Khomiakov’s 
central contentions about qualitative catholicity. It is not an exaggeration to 


say that this cluster of themes had by the end of the nineteenth century 
become a standard trope in a great deal of Russian Orthodox self- 
understanding. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY APPROACHES: 
BULGAKOV, FLOROVSKY, LOSSKY 


The most influential Russian philosopher of the later nineteenth century, 
Vladimir Sergeevich Soloviev (1853—1900), makes the 
dissolution/transformation of individual consciousness one of the focal 
points of his system. Ecclesial life is a model or sign of the transfiguration 
of the cosmos by the radically selfless work of the eternal Word emptying 
himself of divine glory and power so as to form a new organism activated 
by the self-giving of the Holy Spirit (Soloviev 1938, 115, 123, 138—40). 
Soloviev does not distinguish universality and catholicity as sharply as 
Khomiakov, but, like the earlier thinkers we have discussed, he understands 
dogmatic definition and ecclesial tradition as the fruit of a qualitatively 
distinct form of life, a life free ‘from self-esteem and particularism, whether 
personal, local, national or any other sort? (Soloviev 1938, 159)—which 
also means that Soloviev is less willing than Khomiakov to idealize 
traditional Slavonic society as somehow a model of grace and communion. 
We know the unity-in-diversity of God as Trinity because of our growth in 
true self-knowledge, understanding the plurality and unity of the knowing 
subject as such (a surprisingly ‘Augustinian’ echo here) and the 
fundamentally interwoven and interdependent character of all finite reality. 
In this sense, the Trinity is known by ‘contemplative reason’ as much as by 
revelation (Soloviev 1944, 152); but it would be a mistake to conclude that 
he is claiming that God can be known as Trinity independently of God’s 
own action, since this is pervasive in all finite activity and all finite 
knowing. 

The relation of this to Soloviev’s speculations about divine Wisdom, 
Sophia, is addressed elsewhere in this book (see Chapter 12 in this 
Handbook); but it is clear that, despite areas of significant disagreement, he 
shares the basic conviction of the mid-century essayists that the doctrinal 
language of the Church is the fruit of a certain quality of common life. As 


this theme is developed further in twentieth-century writers, the explicit 
identification of ‘tradition’ with the common life of the Church as such 
becomes more prominent. Sergii Nikolaevich Bulgakov (1871—1944), in his 
brief but very important summary of Orthodox theology written in the early 
1930s for an ecumenical audience, actually entitles an early chapter, ‘The 
Church as Tradition’, affirming that ‘Tradition is the living memory of the 
Church, ... a living power inherent in a living organism’ (Bulgakov 1988, 
10). He echoes earlier writers in denying that tradition is any kind of an 
externalized scheme of criteria for the truthfulness of the Church’s 
proclamation; each believer, as well as the entire Christian body of 
believers, carries internally the fullness of tradition (Bulgakov 1988, 11). 
Scripture is itself a part of tradition in this wide sense. From one point of 
view, Orthodoxy has no quarrel with Protestantism in its recognition of the 
ultimate authority of the written Word. But that written Word is recognized 
by, and interpreted within, the ongoing life of the community: the divine 
life of the Spirit within the Church bears witness to the Spirit at work in 
Scripture (Bulgakov 1988, 12—14). The liturgical reading of Scripture is a 
dramatic instance of this, as it is an event in which the scriptural event 
happens spiritually in the Church today (Bulgakov 1988, 22). This is the 
paradigm for reading the Bible outside the liturgy—even when Scripture is 
being studied ‘scientifically’. 

Bulgakov distinguishes the use of modern scholarship to clarify 
straightforward questions about text and history from a theological 
interpretation that always requires a ‘responsibility’ to the communal mind 
of the Church, to tradition. This is not a matter of submitting to the 
judgement of past ages, but of entering more fully into a spiritual culture 
that is still evolving—but evolving as a shared reality that is inseparable 
from the way in which individuals are drawn out of their egotism in the 
Body of Christ (Bulgakov 1988, 25). Bulgakov is cautious about the 
language of ‘development’, noting that, while dogmatic utterance obviously 
becomes more complex and rich as time goes by, ‘the Church is always 
identical with itself? (Bulgakov 1988, 31), and the life of the Spirit in the 
Church neither grows nor diminishes. Further, the ‘infallible’ authority of 
doctrine cannot be thought of independently of the integrity and holiness of 
the Church’s life: ‘Unity of tradition is established by unity of life, and 
unity of tradition establishes unity of faith’ (Bulgakov 1988, 34). 


Bulgakov goes on in the same book to draw heavily on the language of 
sobornost’ in developing the idea that doctrinal formulation grows out of 
the sheer fact of common spiritual life and practice. A doctrine may be 
believed before it is articulated: ‘The immediate and concrete experience of 
the Church contains the germ of dogma’ (Bulgakov 1988, 67-8). Doctrinal 
formulation emerges from a process of ‘conciliation’, the sifting through 
open debate of contested questions; the formal and public conciliar process 
that finally determines the limits of what is to be said is not an authority 
acting from above or outside, but the embodiment of common discernment 
—which is why councils are not theologically essential to the Church’s life, 
however practically useful; and also why even councils which appear to 
have sound canonical credentials have at times pronounced in error 
(Bulgakov 1988, 72—6). There is no guarantee of infallibility in a conciliar 
body, only the continuing discernment as to whether a formulation is or is 
not a crystallization of authentic shared life and worship. This is the liberty 
characteristic of Orthodoxy, standing between the anarchic individual 
judgements of Protestantism (although it is important to recognize that there 
is a ‘conciliar’ tradition within certain kinds of Protestantism also) and the 
legalistic claim of Roman Catholicism (Bulgakov 1988, 80-2). 

Bulgakov continues Khomiakov’s legacy in connecting the question of 
tradition with religious epistemology overall, dissolving the duality of 
Scripture and tradition by understanding Scripture as itself an aspect of 
tradition (seen as the continuing worshipping life of the Church), and 
presenting Orthodoxy as transcending the opposition of Protestant and 
Catholic identities in the Western Christian world. He has more to say than 
Khomiakov about the actual decision-making processes of the Church, but 
is equally reluctant to offer any set of identifiable external or institutional 
criteria for what counts as a true or valid decision by a canonically 
authorized body: he seems to be saying that a church that attends to its 
common life and nurtures its members in mutual selfless love will simply 
grow in doctrinal wisdom, and is not obliged to give any further account of 
how at any given moment it determines the validity of what it is 
proclaiming—simply because to raise the question of the validity of 
formulations is to raise the question of the authenticity of its spiritual life, 
and that is not a question that can be answered by any external guarantee. 
Tradition is a ‘skill’ that is learned, a habit of response to God that is 
inseparably intellectual and spiritual and is always exercised in the 


worshipping community, than a repository of doctrinal information. To 
accept its validity and authority is not the conclusion of a chain of argument 
so much as the decision to be a disciple. 

Exactly these themes dominate the theology of tradition as it is 
developed by Georges Vasilievich Florovsky (1893-1979), briefly 
Bulgakov’s colleague at the Russian seminary in Paris, and one of the most 
persistent and thoroughgoing critics of the older man’s thought. Despite 
their radical disagreements over Bulgakov’s version of ‘sophiology’, the 
two theologians converge to a remarkable degree on the subject of ecclesial 
consciousness and the definition of tradition. At much the same time as 
Bulgakov was writing The Orthodox Church, Florovsky was writing a 
substantial paper—also for an ecumenical audience—on the notion of the 
Church’s catholicity (Florovsky 1972, 37-55), which develops closely 
similar arguments about qualitative catholicity and about tradition as a 
milieu not a ‘source’ of doctrine. Florovsky follows Khomiakov in insisting 
that the kath’ holou from which the adjective ‘catholic’ derives is distinct 
from kata pantas, a universal conviction. Universality follows from the 
wholeness of true faith; it is not the foundation of true faith (Florovsky 
1972, 40). The capacity for loving self-surrender and for recognizing Christ 
in the other implies a transformation in human self-consciousness, and 
Florovsky draws on Khrapovitskii in articulating this. But Florovsky (again 
showing a striking closeness to Bulgakov) sees this more specifically in the 
context of a kind of sacramental telescoping of time, paradigmatically in the 
Eucharist: tradition is a victory over temporal succession, so that in the 
Church’s worship we are contemporary with the events of Scripture and 
indeed with the entirety of God’s saving work (Florovsky 1972, 45-6; cf. 
Florovsky 1976, 39-40). For Florovsky, this is a corollary of belief in the 
Spirit’s unchanging presence in the Church: ‘Tradition is the constant 
abiding of the Spirit ... a charismatic not a historical principle’ (Florovsky 
1972, 47). There can, therefore, never be a development of doctrine that in 
any sense supplements what is given in the events of the Church’s 
beginning or in the scriptural record (Florovsky 1972, 48; cf. 73—5, from an 
essay of 1963). 

This comprehensive overview is grounded in a couple of earlier essays 
—‘Eucharist and Sobornost’ (Florovsky 1929), containing a preliminary 
account of how the Eucharist creates ‘a new catholic humanity’ in the image 
of the Trinity, in which the ‘impermeability’ of human selves to each other 


is overcome (Florovsky 1929, 8—9); and a broader account of the nature of 
revelation, first developed in an essay published in 1931 (Florovsky 1931), 
a shorter version of which had also been given to Karl Barth’s seminar at 
Bonn in 1931 (Florovsky 1976, 21—40; since the texts are not completely 
identical, reference is here given to both versions). Florovsky underlines the 
fact that revelation is fully given in the fact of the Church’s foundation and 
the descent of the Spirit (Florovsky 1931, 5; 1976, 23): The heart of 
revelation is the new fact of God’s ‘closeness’ (blizost’) to creation. 
Knowledge of God is thus more than a recollection of the past acts of God; 
it is an announcing of God’s present agency, in which historical recollection 
is itself transfigured (Florovsky 1931, 11; 1976, 28-9). ‘Dogma is a 
statement of experience, not a theorem of speculative thought’; it is a 
‘logical icon’ of the divine reality that dwells in the Church, and so it makes 
no claims to completeness in its account of God’s being and action 
(Florovsky 1931, 12; cf. 1976, 30). 

Just as Bulgakov (Bulgakov 1988, 8—6) writes of the incompleteness of 
Orthodoxy as a system, so Florovsky contrasts the Church’s doctrinal 
language with all philosophical systems and underlines its inexhaustibility 
(Florovsky 1931, 16—18; Florovsky 1976, 35—6): What is not codified in 
strict dogmatic form may still be conveyed in symbols, and only at the end 
of time will there be a full manifestation of the truth embodied in the 
Church’s life. Catholicity is again defined in terms of the transformation of 
the human self, the dissolution of a ‘mine’ and ‘yours’ mentality and the gift 
to the believer of the unity-in-communion of the Holy Trinity, in which 
each subject possesses the wholeness of divine life (Florovsky 1931, 20-3; 
1976, 37-9). Khrapovitskii is once more cited, along with the familiar texts 
from Filaret and the 1848 Patriarchal Encyclical (Florovsky 1931, 24—5) on 
the gift of tradition to the whole Orthodox Christian body (allowing, like 
Bulgakov, a specific role for the hierarchy as expressing the common mind 
of the eucharistic community). And the Russian original of this essay 
concludes with a resounding denial, closely echoing Khomiakov, of the idea 
that authority in the Church can be external or imposed, since ‘Authority 
cannot be the source of spiritual life’ (Florovsky 1931, 28). As in many 
other pieces, Florovsky underlines the ‘charismatic’ character of tradition 
—‘the charismatic or mystical memory of the Church’ (Florovsky 1931, 23) 
—and the consequent need always to read Scripture within the catholic 
community, so that it is never simply an historical record. The Trinitarian 


and pneumatological emphasis enables Florovsky to state clearly why the 
catholic consciousness is never a mere collective mind (Florovsky 1931, 
22-3; 1976, 39), and why, indeed, catholicity means the emergence of a 
truly personal mode of knowing, delivered from the prison of 
individualism, yet still free. 

This dense and very important essay—particularly in its original Russian 
form—draws together the main recurrent themes in the Russian Orthodox 
treatment of tradition, but offers a far more sophisticated and complex 
anchorage in both Trinitarian and eucharistic theology, linking questions of 
religious knowledge and certainty with a fresh perspective on the 
implications for our understanding of personality and consciousness of the 
nature of the Church as a community which in some sense ‘images’ the 
trinity. Later, mostly rather shorter, papers by Florovsky repeat the same 
themes, sometimes almost verbatim (a habit of Florovsky’s that is rather 
frustrating for the scholar is his recycling of material with minor verbal 
variations in different papers published in different languages). Articles 
from the 1950s and 1960s return to the topic of Scripture requiring no 
‘supplement’ (Florovsky 1972, 73-5) and of tradition as the abiding 
‘hermeneutical principle and method’ in the Church. From this it follows 
that all doctrine is the product of tradition (Florovsky 1972, 75-9), and that 
the Christian mind requires transformation into a scriptural shape 
(Florovsky 1972, 113) in which the impress of the Trinitarian life 
communicates itself as ‘Human response is integrated into the mystery of 
the Word of God’ as in Scripture itself and thus the sacred history continues 
in the Church (Florovsky 1972, 21, 26). 

Two significant papers of the 1960s (Florovsky 1972, 73—92 and 93- 
103) discuss the patristic basis for Florovsky’s general approach, appealing 
to Athanasius on Scripture as tradition (paradosis), stressing liturgy as the 
primary locus of tradition, and discussing the well-known passage in St. 
Basil of Caesarea’s treatise on the Holy Spirit (chapter 27) which 
distinguishes dogmata from kerygmata—unwritten doctrine that is encoded 
in the Church’s practice from proclaimed or defined teaching (Florovsky 
1972, 83, 84, 85-8). Florovsky is clear that this cannot refer to esoteric 
‘traditions’ in the plural, which are either not mentioned or deplored in 
patristic literature (Florovsky 1972, 83, 99, referring to Irenaeus against the 
Gnostics), but simply recognizes the fact that belief is transmitted in usage 
and habit before it is formulated in definitions. And his (and Bulgakov’s) 


point about the authority of councils is repeated: there is no formal 
condition for infallibility, and an infallibly truthful definition by a council 
depends on the infallibility of the Church as a whole insofar as it is faithful 
to Christ, the sole criterion of truth (Florovsky 1972, 96—7, 103). Once 
again, the idea of the ‘charismatic’ authority recognized in authentic 
councils is invoked (Florovsky 1972, 103). 

As we have noted, the convergence of thought between Florovsky and 
Bulgakov is striking, and Florovsky, especially in his earlier essays, is very 
evidently working the same ground as Khomiakov. Almost as striking is the 
regularity of his reference to Augustine on the idea of the totus Christus as 
summing up what he wants to say about the communal discernment of the 
Church as the site of Christ’s present life and action (e.g. Florovsky 1972, 
16), though he is cautious about an excessively Christocentric model of the 
Church’s identity which obscures the work of the Spirit, and identifies this 
as a weakness in Khomiakov and Mohler. But the theologian who most 
richly develops the theme of the interaction of Word and Spirit in the life of 
the Church is Vladimir Nikolaevich Lossky (1903—1958), arguably the most 
creative Orthodox theologian of the twentieth century, who, in a number of 
interrelated articles written in the early 1950s, drew together the insights of 
the other theologians we have examined here and added some substantial 
contributions very much his own. 

In his best-known work, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church, 
Lossky touches briefly on tradition as ‘the life of the Church in the Holy 
Spirit’ (Lossky 1957, 188), in a passage which reproduces some elements 
from a now familiar cluster of ideas deriving from Khomiakov—the 
impossibility of external criteria for truthfulness, the charism of truthfulness 
as bestowed on all members of the Church—but adds the fresh point that, 
while the fullness of Orthodox truth is given to the whole Body in virtue of 
its life in the Spirit, ‘the function of defining’, the ability to formulate 
dogma, is part of the ‘Christological aspect’ of the Church, its rootedness in 
the once-for-all event of the Incarnation. It is part of a general thesis about 
the Church which is perhaps the most original and challenging feature of 
the book: The act and grace of Christ establishes a set of structural 
possibilities for the renewal of humanity, but this renewal of human ‘nature’ 
in Christ has to become particular and internal to each unique believer in 
the life of the Spirit. The notion found in earlier writers that believers 
become most fully themselves as persons in the communion of the Body is 


here closely linked with Lossky’s model of redemption as inseparably and 
complementarily the work of Son and Spirit—the ‘two economies’, in his 
terminology (Lossky 1957, 135-73; cf. 2012, 159-69). But this analysis 
(which was and still is criticized by other Orthodox theologians as over- 
schematic) is much deepened and extended in the essays Lossky wrote in 
the last years of his sadly brief life. His study of ‘Tradition and Traditions’ 
(Lossky 1974, 141-68) was published—significantly—as a theological 
preface to a book on icons in 1952; it should be read in tandem with a 1948 
piece ‘Concerning the Third Mark of the Church: Catholicity’ (Lossky 
1974, 169-81), a 1955 essay on ‘The Theological Notion of the Human 
Person’ (Lossky 1974, 111—23), and a posthumously published (1963) study 
of ‘Catholic Consciousness: Anthropological Implications of the Dogma of 
the Church’ (Lossky 1974, 183-94). 

The 1948 essay makes the case for ‘qualitative’ catholicity, and criticizes 
an unbalanced Christocentrism in ecclesiology, which threatens to 
subordinate distinct persons in the Church to a kind of ecclesial 
‘superperson’ and to present the ongoing life of the Church as a temporal 
transmission of powers from the first century onwards. This assimilates 
catholicity to unity, but they are radically different, since catholicity is the 
fact of unity in diversity. Lossky is careful to insist that the two ‘economies’ 
are always reciprocally related, and that there can be an imbalance towards 
pneumatology as well as a problem with undue Christocentrism, but the 
weight of this piece is directed against what he sees as a typically Roman 
Catholic stress both on historical continuity and on institutional cohesion. 
This is obviously influenced at some level by Florovsky’s ideas about the 
compression or abolition of time in the Church, as well as by Khomiakov’s 
formulations (quoted at the end of Lossky’s essay), but is taken in a very 
different direction by its distinctive Trinitarian argument. 

Similar points are made in the posthumous piece on catholic 
consciousness, once again resisting any model of submission to authority in 
the Church and proposing the idea of the Church as ‘the unique subject of 
multiple personal consciousnesses’ (Lossky 1974, 194): Each person in the 
Church genuinely becomes self-aware in, and by virtue of, the Church’s 
shared life, and so understands and experiences himself or herself as 
constituted by the exchange and mutual gift of the Trinitarian persons, and 
so also by the mutuality of the life of self-giving that characterizes the 
community of the Church. Interestingly, Lossky is critical here both of 


Tubingen Catholicism and of Khomiakov’s theology of the Spirit as both 
being unduly influenced by a Hegelian structure that absorbs the particular 
into a universal movement of impersonal Spirit (Lossky 1974, 191). Thus 
Lossky’s ecclesiology and doctrine of tradition are tightly linked with his 
very full and careful account of how the unique person is realized in the life 
of the Church precisely as the finite person becomes conformed to the self- 
emptying (kenosis) and self-transcending (ekstasis) of the Son and the 
Spirit, who live only to give their life and identity to the other and receive 
everything that constitutes their life from the other—themes which are 
worked out in the 1955 paper as well as in these studies in ecclesiology. 

The essay on ‘Tradition and Traditions’ again reproduces some themes 
we have identified in Florovsky—notably the impossibility of thinking of 
doctrinal development as in any way supplementing or completing the 
single gift of revelation in Christ through the Spirit in the Church (Lossky 
1974, 157); it is worth noting that Lossky, like Florovsky, is critical of 
Newman’s model of development in the light of this, as appears in some of 
Lossky’s late unpublished lectures. But two new themes appear here. 
Lossky defines tradition as ‘the critical spirit of the Church ... made acute 
by the Holy Spirit’ (Lossky 1974, 156). The life of the Spirit in the Church 
directs believers to question accretions and superstitions in the name of an 
integrity that has to be constantly renewed in fresh contexts—which is why 
‘tradition’ as ‘the unique mode of receiving Revelation’ (Lossky 1974, 155) 
is not to be identified with traditions or traditionalism. And the second new 
insight is in Lossky’s discussion of the text of Basil on dogma and kerygma, 
in which he argues that Basil’s distinction between privately or tacitly 
transmitted doctrine and publicly articulated teaching takes us only so far: 
both categories are expressions of the underlying fact of a tradition which 
simply is the hidden life of the Church. Liturgical habit is nearest to this 
fuller reality of lived tradition, because it embodies the primordial gift of 
baptismal illumination and incorporation; but Basil’s two modes of 
transmission are just that, two modes of articulating a deeper mystery that is 
the very identity of the community of Spirit-filled persons (Lossky 1974, 
144-8). The essay forms a very complex and rich argument for a measure 
of flexibility and even plurality in practice within a continuing Orthodox 
identity which is always generating new forms and images, as well as new 
conceptualities, within a clearly bounded ‘grammar’ of common belief, 


hymnody and sacramental worship (hence the importance of the essay as an 
introduction to a study of iconography). 


CONCLUSION 


The continuity in Russian reflection on the role of tradition in the Church 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is notable, and it is probably 
the most distinctive theological contribution made by Russian religious 
thought to the Christian theological spectrum during this period. It has been 
a vehicle for developing a theological approach to the human person. 
Insights about the distinctive nature of religious knowing and the 
significance of communal practice in that connection, together with a 
critical discernment around issues of authority and hierarchy, suggest a 
good many possible conversations with the intellectual world of the twenty- 
first century. 
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CHAPTER 39 


THE INFLUENCE OF 
RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT ON WESTERN 
THEOLOGY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


PAUL VALLIERE 


THE first Russian religious thinker to find an audience in the West was Leo 
Tolstoy. William James presented Tolstoy as a compelling example of a 
‘sick soul’ and ‘divided self’ who found redemption through faith in an 
infinite God (James 1902). Max Weber believed that the question of the 
meaning of modern civilization was ‘raised in the most principled form in 
the works of Leo Tolstoi’ (Weber 1958, 139). Tolstoy’s pacifism found a 
continuator of genius in Mohandas Gandhi, whose impact on religion and 
ethics in the West was enormous. Gandhi described himself as 
‘overwhelmed’ by Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God Is Within You (Gandhi 
1983, 120). Although Gandhi’s notion of nonviolent resistance differed 
from Tolstoy’s idea of non-resistance to evil by force, the connection cannot 
be denied. 

The arrival of Russian Orthodox intellectuals in Western Europe in the 
1920s opened the way to direct relationships. The interest generated by the 
émigrés was greater than their small number might suggest. In terms of 
visibility and influence, the first two decades of the emigration were a 


Golden Age for the Russian religious intelligentsia despite the material and 
psychological hardships of exile. Russian intellectuals enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly in the representation of Orthodox Christianity to the West at the 
time because of the eclipse of the centres of Eastern Christianity. The 
Russian Orthodox Church was incapacitated by the consequences of the 
Russian Revolution. The Ecumenical Patriarchate was preoccupied with 
upheavals following the collapse of the Ottoman Empire. For a brief season, 
a philosophic and ideal Orthodoxy overshadowed empirical Orthodoxy. 

Among the venues that facilitated communication between Russian 
thinkers and Western theologians the most important was the Ecumenical 
Movement. The movement was led by Protestants and Anglicans; the 
Vatican strictly prohibited Roman Catholic participation. Eager to attract 
Orthodox partners, the movement’s leaders reached out to the new arrivals 
from Russia. Both Sergii Bulgakov and Georges Florovsky became known 
in the West through ecumenical gatherings. The YMCA, a Protestant 
ecumenical organization, facilitated the creation of the most important 
Russian-language publisher of the emigration, YMCA-Press in Paris. The 
YMCA also helped to found St. Sergius Theological Institute, which 
became the intellectual centre of Russian Orthodoxy in the emigration. In 
its early years, the Paris-based Institute ‘depended entirely on the financial 
help of Protestant and Anglican institutions’ (Arjakovsky 2013, 123). 

In the German-speaking lands, Russian religious thinkers benefited from 
the surge of interest in Dostoevsky following the First World War. The 
publication of a large collection of Dostoevsky’s works in German 
translation (1906-1919), a project organized by Arthur Moeller van den 
Bruck and Dmitry Merezhkovsky, fuelled this interest (Garstka 1998). 
Moeller van den Bruck subsequently played a role in the ideological 
formation of German Fascism through his monograph Das dritte Reich (The 
Third Empire, 1923). 


KARL BARTH AND THE EVANGELICAL 
TRADITION 


After receiving a theological education in Wilhelmian Germany, Karl Barth 
spent ten years pastoring a congregation in his native Switzerland. Swiss 


neutrality protected Barth from involvement in the First World War, but the 
conflict affected him profoundly. In 1915, inspired by the homegrown 
religious socialism of two older Evangelical pastors, Hermann Kutter and 
Leonhard Ragaz, Barth joined the Social Democratic Party of Switzerland. 
In the same year, in conversation with his friend and fellow pastor Eduard 
Thurneysen, Barth began reading Dostoevsky (Brazier 2007, 31; Tolstaya 
2013, 188-93). Dostoevsky’s depiction of the human condition as 
calamitous and wreathed in sin seemed truer to the world that Barth and 
Thurneysen saw before them than the picture promoted by the cultured 
liberal Protestantism in which they had been educated. 

Barth and Thurneysen set about drafting a different kind of theology. 
Barth’s project was a theological commentary on Paul’s Letter to the 
Romans. The book appeared in 1919, but almost immediately Barth felt he 
had not made his point with sufficient clarity. His point was that human 
beings, when left to their own devices, bring catastrophe upon themselves. 
If they are saved at all, they are saved by God’s grace, and by God’s grace 
alone. For Barth, man is man, God is God, and there is no way the chasm 
between the two can be bridged except by divine initiative. Barth wrote up 
his case with clarity and polemical vigour in the second edition of The 
Epistle to the Romans (1922). 

While Barth was revising The Epistle to the Romans, Thurneysen wrote 
a short book on Dostoevsky. His monograph was the first example of what 
would become a common practice in Western theology: enlisting 
Dostoevsky to support a theological position. Thurneysen’s Dostoevsky 
holds the views of the new Evangelical theology: ‘All the traits and 
examples of new life [in Dostoevsky] are witnesses to the divine possibility 
of forgiveness, which has been placed completely beyond man’s grasp. 
They are not to be confused with some moral or religious soaring upward. 
Dostoevsky has no use for that. He gives no examples for the collections of 
illustrations for catechizing pastors’ (Thurneysen 1964, 79-80). 
Thurneysen’s enthusiasm for Dostoevsky was genuine, yet he proceeded 
much like the ‘catechizing pastors’ he censured, seeking edifying material 
for his own purposes. He paid little attention to Dostoevsky’s context and 
almost no attention to Orthodox Christianity. Nor did Thurneysen 
acknowledge the abundant Romantic, idealist, and humanist sources of 
Dostoevsky’s art. 


Barth does not refer to Dostoevsky in the first edition of The Epistle to 
the Romans. Tolstoy appears, but not his compatriot (Barth 1985; Brazier 
2007, 149). In the edition of 1922, however, Barth references Dostoevsky 
many times. ‘Dostoevskianizing’ The Epistle to the Romans was one of the 
strategies Barth adopted to radicalize his message. The procedure did not 
involve a great leap, since Thurneysen had already ‘Barthianized’ 
Dostoevsky. Barth’s procedure did involve a remarkable elevation of 
Dostoevsky. Thus, when distinguishing Abraham’s faith from ‘the 
achievements of great men and of delicate souls’, Barth appeals to ‘another 
method of assessing human worth: a method employed, for example, both 
in the book of Genesis and by Dostoevsky. This method of reckoning is not 
concerned to give honour where honour is due. It is not busied with proving 
the righteousness of men ... It is not preoccupied with what may be 
reckoned to men as of debt, but with that which is of grace’ (Barth 1968, 
122). Later, Barth pairs Dostoevsky with the Apostle Paul because of their 
understanding of Christian freedom (Barth 1968, 520). In Evangelical 
theology, one cannot imagine better company than the authors of Genesis 
and Romans. 

In his magnum opus, Church Dogmatics, Barth did not engage with 
Russian thought much beyond the point he had reached in The Epistle to the 
Romans. There are passing references to Dostoevsky and Tolstoy. Bolotov, 
Karsavin, and Khomiakov are mentioned in connection with the East/West 
doctrinal dispute over the filioque (Barth 1936—1977, I/1: 478—9 [547-8]). 
In the most interesting of three references to Berdiaev, Barth endorses 
Berdiaev’s criticism of Emil Brunner’s approach to the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth of Jesus: 


The sigh of N. Berdyaev is mine too: ‘I read Brunner’s book [The Mediator] with 
tremendous interest, because I felt in him tenseness and acuity of thought, religious 
sensibility. But when I reached the passage in which Brunner confesses that he does not 
believe in Jesus Christ’s birth of the Virgin, or at least confronts it with indifference, my 
mood became sad and the matter grew tedious. For it seemed to me as though everything 
had now been cancelled, as though everything was now pointless.’ 


(Barth 1936-1977, 1/2: 184) 


References to Orthodox Christianity are rare in Church Dogmatics. 
Nowhere does Barth undertake a substantive discussion of the Eastern 
Church or its theology, even though he regards the Eastern Church as the 
church of the resurrection faith par excellence: 


[Jesus Christ] is not only the way and the truth; He is also the life, the resurrection and the 
life ... It is a serious matter that all the Western as opposed to the Eastern Church has 
invariably succeeded in minimising and devaluating, and still does so to-day, this New 
Testament emphasis. And Protestantism especially has always been far too moralistic and 
spiritualistic, and has thus been blind to this aspect of the Gospel. 

(Barth 1936-1977, I/3: 311; cf. TV/2: 233) 


Barth’s lack of engagement with Orthodoxy should not explained by 
practical impediments such as geography or the language barrier. Barth was 
well positioned to explore Orthodox Christian thought, first of all because 
of his friendship with Fritz Lieb. Like Barth and Thurneysen, Lieb was a 
Swiss pastor’s son. In the university he studied Ancient Near Eastern 
languages, but during the war he decided to enter the Christian ministry. 
Inspired by the Russian Revolution and his socialist commitments, Lieb 
learned Russian and became a pioneer of Russian studies in the West. His 
book collection grew into one of the largest private libraries of Russian 
works in Western Europe. He took a special interest in Russian religious 
thought. Orient und Occident, a journal Lieb helped to found, featured 
contributions by the leading Russian thinkers of the emigration. Lieb 
himself authored a number of highly readable works on Russian religious 
thought, which rank among the first competent treatments of the subject by 
a non-Russian. Lieb and Barth were colleagues at the University of Bonn in 
the early 1930s and after 1937 at the University of Basel. Lieb tells us that 
the title of his largest work, Russia on the Move, was suggested by ‘my 
friend Karl Barth’ (Lieb 1945, 17). In Lieb, Barth had a superb informant on 
modern Russian thought (Berdyaev 1962, 267; Lieb 1962; Kanyar 1990). 

Barth could also have developed relationships with Russian thinkers 
through ecumenical gatherings. He met Bulgakov at a conference in 1930 
and subsequently read some selections from his writings and the writings of 
other modern Russian thinkers in an expertly prepared German-language 
sourcebook (Bubnoff and Ehrenberg 1925; Gallaher 2016, 10—11). French 
translations of parts of Bulgakov’s dogmatics became available in the 
1940s. Yet Barth did not engage with Bulgakov. In the vast expanse of 
Church Dogmatics, there is not a single reference to modern Orthodoxy’s 
greatest dogmatic theologian. 

A passage in Church Dogmatics makes clear why Barth did not take 
much interest in Russian religious thought. Recording his impression of the 
material he perused in Bubnoff and Ehrenberg’s sourcebook, Barth 


complains that the ‘peculiarly unrestrained manner of thought and speech, 
characteristic of the Russian theologians and philosophers of religion’ leads 
them to ‘obliterate every boundary between philosophy and theology, 
reason and revelation, Scripture, tradition and immediate illumination, 
Spirit and Nature, Pistis and Gnosis (as well as the distinction between the 
economic and the immanent Trinity!) (Barth 1936-1977, I/1: 481 [551}). 
Barth and the Russians viewed the task of theology in radically different 
ways. Russian religious thinkers from Khomiakov to Bulgakov were 
engaged in a project of cultural engagement, the project of imagining how a 
creative Christian culture could be constructed in the context of modern 
civilization. This was the great religious enterprise of European 
Romanticism and idealism. It was also the project Barth was dedicated to 
overthrowing. 

Later in the twentieth century, some Evangelical theologians found their 
way to engagement with Orthodox theology through ecumenical work. One 
sees this in the career of Jürgen Moltmann, whose friendship with Nikos 
Nissiotis, Dumitru Staniloae, and other Orthodox theologians contributed to 
the progression of his theology from the secularizing eschatology of 
Theology of Hope (1964) to the Trinitarian and pneumatologically grounded 
‘messianic theology’ of his later works (Moltmann 1977, 36—7; 2008, 84-7, 
200, 291-2; Bauckham 1987, 116). Moltmann’s Orthodox interlocutors 
were for the most part not Russians. The same was true of his student 
Miroslav Volf, now a leading American theologian, whose comparative 
ecclesiology featured the Greek theologian John Zizioulas as the 
representative Orthodox voice (Volf 1998). Zizioulas is best known for 
Being as Communion (Zizioulas 1985), the most influential work of 
Orthodox theology in the West since Vladimir Lossky’s The Mystical 
Theology of the Eastern Church (1944). As Russian thinkers yielded to new 
voices, however, their influence continued. Zizioulas, for example, had 
studied with Florovsky at Harvard. He was also indebted to Lossky and 
Afanasiev. The latter was the most original ecclesiologist of the Russian 
emigration (Nichols 1989; Plekon 2002, 149-77). 


LIBERAL PROTESTANTS AND ANGLICANS 


The liberal Protestant tradition of the twentieth century found a home 
mainly in the English-speaking world. In the German-speaking lands, the 
force of Barth’s critique followed by the political catastrophe of the 1930s 
erased the liberal option. The most creative liberal theologian in Germany 
following the First World War, Paul Tillich, moved to the United States in 
1933. Early in his career, Tillich took an interest in Russian religious 
philosophy. Two of his signature publications of the 1920s incorporated 
major contributions by Russian religious thinkers (Berdjajew 1926; Frank 
1929). Tillich and the Russians shared a common intellectual source in 
Schelling, on whom Tillich had written two dissertations. In America, 
however, Tillich’s engagement with Russian thought diminished. In 
Systematic Theology he rarely references Russian religious thought, 
although one can still discern his kinship with it. For example, summing up 
his vision of the consummation of all things, Tillich proposes the term 
‘eschatological pan-en-theism’ (Tillich 1963, 421). Bulgakov used the same 
word (‘panentheism’) to envision the transfiguration of the cosmos by Word 
and Spirit (Bulgakov 2004, 199-200). 

Reinhold Niebuhr’s glances in the direction of the Christian East in The 
Nature and Destiny of Man are few but interesting. He expresses sympathy 
for the Orthodox and Catholic concept of divine-human synergy as a 
corrective to the notion of total depravity in classical Protestantism, 
although he criticizes synergism for placing human activity and divine 
grace ‘too much on the same level’. He rejects Florovsky’s statement that 
‘In the life and existence of the church time is mysteriously overcome and 
mastered. Time so to speak stands still’. Niebuhr did not believe the Church 
could transcend time, change, and error in such an unconditional way 
(Niebuhr 1949, vol. 2, 117-19, 224—5; Florovsky 1972, 45). 

The closest ties Russian religious thinkers formed in the English- 
speaking world were with Anglicans. The bond was based on participation 
in the Ecumenical Movement, but also on the recognition that the Anglican 
and Orthodox traditions shared many values. Bulgakov regarded 
Anglicanism as a Western form of Orthodoxy and advocated 
intercommunion (Valliere 2000, 285). The Fellowship of St. Alban and St. 
Sergius, formed in 1928, fostered Anglican—Orthodox rapprochement and 
published a journal, Sobornost’. Florovsky’s ‘The Catholicity of the 
Church’, the essay that introduced him to the English-speaking world, 
appeared in a volume organized by the Fellowship (Florovsky 1934). 


Michael Ramsey, a future Archbishop of Canterbury, commended 
Florovsky’s essay in his own study of the catholic principle. A passionate 
ecumenist, Ramsey regarded the presence of the Russian emigration in the 
West as having ‘an importance as great as that of any of the central events 
in Christian history’ (Ramsey 1990, 147, 179). 

The Orthodox community in England was well served by individuals 
with a gift for interpreting Orthodoxy to the West. Nicolas and Militza 
Zernov tirelessly promoted Russian religious thought from their home in 
Oxford. Nadejda Gorodetzky contributed The Humiliated Christ in Modern 
Russian Thought (Gorodetzky 1938), a poignant study that helped 
Anglicans think more deeply about central themes of their own modern 
theology, especially kenosis (the self-emptying of Christ). Two 
extraordinary bishops enhanced the reputation of Orthodoxy: Anthony 
Bloom, a London-based bishop of the Moscow Patriarchate, and Kallistos 
(Timothy) Ware, an Anglican convert to Orthodoxy who became a bishop of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate. On the Anglican side, A. M. Allchin was a 
gifted mediator. In a different way, so were Michael Bourdeaux, Jane Ellis, 
and Philip Walters at Keston College, a research centre focusing on religion 
in the Soviet Union and Communist Europe. Geoffrey Bles and his 
Centenary Press also merit mention. Bles was best known as a publisher of 
C. S. Lewis, but he also brought out translations of Russian religious 
thinkers. 

Then there is Rowan Williams. Williams is an expert scholar of Russian 
Orthodox thought, a leading Anglican theologian, and a bishop who held 
primatial office, first in Wales, then as Archbishop of Canterbury (2002— 
2012). This unique combination of vocations endows Williams with an 
exceptionally broad perspective. It also invites assessment of his work by 
an exceptionally long list of criteria. 

Williams’ scholarly vocation came first. He wrote his doctoral 
dissertation at Oxford on Vladimir Lossky. In Lossky, Williams found ‘an 
unusually unified system’ of theology organized around the theme of 
personalism, or more precisely, Lossky’s ‘own special emphases on the 
“intentionality?” and capacity for self-renunciation of the person, his 
“kenotic” view of personality’ (Williams 1975, 189). Lossky’s values 
endure at the heart of Williams’ own theology of ‘self-displacing and self- 
risking invited by the story of the self-displacing God’ (Williams 2001, 71; 
Sedgwick 2005, 189-91). Yet Williams’ vision is broader than Lossky’s. So, 


for example, he promoted Bulgakov’s social and political ethics in a volume 
that helped launch a Bulgakov revival in the West (Bulgakov 1999). The 
revival captured the enthusiasm of John Milbank, another prominent 
Anglican theologian. Milbank believes that ‘At the dawn of the twenty-first 
century, it increasingly appears that perhaps the most significant theology of 
the two preceding centuries has been that of the Russian sophiological 
tradition’ (Milbank 2009, 45). Williams has not made such a sweeping 
claim, but he has high regard for Bulgakov, whom he regards as one of the 
great expositors of kenotic personalism (Williams 2005, 577-8; Williams 
2008, 21-7). 

One cannot view Williams’ career as a hierarch without noting the 
historical irony that beset it. Better prepared to foster Anglican—Orthodox 
relations than any Anglican leader in history, Williams held office at a time 
when the two church traditions were pulling away from each other. 
Responding to feminism and changing sexual mores in the West, influential 
Anglican communities adopted practices that most Orthodox leaders 
regarded as violations of catholic tradition. Meanwhile, a surge of 
traditionalism and anti-ecumenism followed the collapse of Communism in 
the Orthodox world. The conflict between traditionalism and revisionism 
also disrupted the unity of the Anglican Communion. The question that 
arises when one considers Williams’ thought in this context is the extent to 
which a theology of communion and kenotic personalism provides 
resources for resolving conflicts in the Church. Williams believes that ‘The 
anxious struggles of both conservatives and liberals in the Church need to 
be put into the perspective of what has been done by Christ and the Spirit to 
create communion, so that at the very least we have to see communion as 
something other than a hard-won human consensus’. Communion is ‘a gift’, 
‘a genuinely new reality, not just an idea or an aspiration’ (Williams 2008, 
46-7). Many would agree. But how do reception of the gift and perception 
of the new reality help to resolve conflicts? Are the solutions essentially 
contemplative, realized within a Losskian ‘margin of silence’ (Williams 
2008, 36-41), or can something actually be said or done to mend the peace 
of the Church? The path of practice is admittedly difficult. As Williams 
observed in another context, ‘The hardest thing in the world is to know how 
to act so as to make the difference that can be made’ (Williams 2002, 47). 


YVES CONGAR AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
ECUMENISM 


The First World War and the Russian Revolution prompted fresh efforts in 
the Roman Catholic Church to address the Orthodox East. The Pontifical 
Oriental Institute was established in Rome in 1917, the Collegium 
Russicum in 1929. In 1935, the Pontifical Oriental Institute launched 
Orientalia christiana periodica, a leading journal of Eastern Christian 
studies. Despite the Vatican’s ban on participation in the Ecumenical 
Movement, Catholic initiatives of an ecumenical character emerged. In 
1925, Lambert Beauduin, a Belgian Benedictine, received permission to 
found a monastic community dedicated to East/West rapprochement. 
Relocated to Chevtogne in 1939, the community with its journal /rénikon 
remains an important venue for Catholic/Orthodox dialogue. So does the 
Istina Centre in Paris, established by French Dominicans in the 1920s. 

The leading Catholic ecumenist of the twentieth century was the French 
Dominican Yves Congar. Congar’s Chrétiens désunis (Divided 
Christendom, 1937) marked a new departure in Catholic discussions of 
ecumenism, not just because of its irenic spirit, but because of its clarity 
about the basis of ecumenism: ‘the distinctive mystery of the perfect Unity 
which is also Catholicity, which can embrace diversity without division and 
bind it in a unity which is not mere uniformity’ (Congar 1939, 252-3). 
Congar’s idea of catholicity resembled the Khomiakovian concept of 
sobornost’. The resemblance was not accidental. Congar devoted the entire 
chapter on Orthodox ecclesiology in Divided Christendom to Khomiakov 
and his successors (Congar 1939, 198—220). 

Congar discovered Khomiakov in 1932 when he attended Father Albert 
Gratieux’s lectures on Slavophilism at the Institut Catholique in Paris. 
Gratieux knew the Russian Church well. He visited Russia several times 
before the revolution, becoming friends with Dmitry Khomiakov, Aleksei 
Stepanovich’s son. In 1917, Gratieux attended the opening liturgy and first 
session of the Council of Moscow, the grandest practical realization of 
Khomiakovian sobornost’ (Gratieux 1953, 25—124). 

Gratieux’s scholarly work saw the light of day when Congar published it 
in Unam Sanctam, a book series he launched to promote Catholic 


ecumenism. Divided Christendom was the inaugural volume. The second 
volume was a French translation of J.-A. Mohler’s The Unity of the Church, 
the nineteenth-century German Catholic work that inspired Khomiakov 
(Moehler 1938). The fifth, sixth, seventh, and twenty-fifth volumes were 
monographs by Gratieux on the Khomiakovs and Slavophilism (Gratieux 
1939; Samarine 1939; Gratieux 1953). 

Congar did not appropriate Khomiakov uncritically. Khomiakov ‘defines 
the Church only by the inward grace of the Holy Ghost, not because he is 
unaware of the institutional Church, but because he will not have it in any 
way whatever subjected to an earthly or institutional law’ (Congar 1939, 
214). Congar believed that such a spiritualized ecclesiology could breed 
passivity and obscure the Church’s mission to the world. However, rather 
than presenting his criticism as a Catholic’s view of the shortcomings of 
Orthodoxy, Congar observed that some of Khomiakov’s heirs in the Russian 
tradition, such as Soloviev, Berdiaev, and Bulgakov, made the same 
criticism (Congar 1939, 68n1, 205n1, 214-15). In this way Congar helped 
his readers appreciate modern Russian ecclesiology as a living tradition, 
open to debate and self-correction. 

The Russian Orthodox work Congar references most often in Divided 
Christendom is Bulgakov’s L’Orthodoxie (1932). Congar was especially 
interested in the third chapter, where Bulgakov discusses hierarchy in the 
Church (Bulgakov 1988, 37—86). As Congar summarizes him, Bulgakov 
argues that ‘the hierarchy is to be thought of not as having power over the 
Church, but as a power living in and with the Church ... Never at any time 
must the hierarchy and the faithful be conceived as separate or as strangers 
to each other: the Church is not like civil society, having rulers and 
subjects: it has only members, like a living body, and they have no bond but 
that of a living spiritual solidarity and of mutual love’ (Congar 1939, 210). 
Bulgakov’s interpretation of hierarchy was an application of the principle of 
sobornost’. 

The importance of Congar’s promotion of Russian Orthodox 
ecclesiology lies in its impact on Roman Catholic thinking at the Second 
Vatican Council (1962—1965). Congar was one of the intellectual leaders of 
Vatican II, and ecclesiology was the Council’s chief concern. The dogmatic 
constitution on the Church, Lumen Gentium (The Light of Nations), has 
rightly been called ‘the central document’ of the Council (Baraúna 1965, 
xix). In it the Council set aside the juridical model of the Church as a chain 


of command in favour of an organic, collegial, and participatory model. 
While the factors shaping an event as complex as Vatican II were many, the 
influence of Orthodox ecclesiology of the Khomiakovian type was clear. 
One should acknowledge Mohler’s influence, too, but not without noting 
that it was Russian Orthodox thinkers and the pioneering Catholic 
ecumenists inspired by them who kept Mohler’s vision alive until Rome 
saw fit to heed it. 

The text of Lumen Gentium itself underwent a transformation in the 
spirit of sobornost’. During the Council, a chapter on the solidarity of the 
Church as the ‘People of God’ was inserted into the draft ahead of the 
chapter on the hierarchy, vindicating the principle that the hierarchy does 
not stand above the church community but within the church community. 
Similarly, the Council’s mariological statement, drafted as an independent 
document, was incorporated into Lumen Gentium. The point was the same: 
Mary does not stand above the Church but in the Church (Baum 1966, x— 
xi). 

Given the world-historical impact of Vatican II, one may suggest that the 
most far-reaching influence of Russian religious thought on Western 
theology in the twentieth century came through the ecclesiology of the great 
Council. The Roman Catholic Church did not embrace the whole of 
Orthodox ecclesiology at Vatican II, nor did Orthodox theologians affirm all 
that the Council did. Nevertheless, the conversation between East and West 
crossed a threshold at Vatican II. After the Council, there was no way back 
to the status quo ante except as a denial of grace. 

Following the Council, Congar continued to press the case for the 
reunion of the Roman Catholic and Orthodox Churches. In his ‘summa 
pneumatologica’, I Believe in the Holy Spirit (1979-1980), he dialogues 
with many Russian Orthodox theologians, not just the classics from 
Khomiakov to Bulgakov, but with Lossky, Evdokimov, Schmemann, 
Meyendorff, and others (Gianazza 1998; Congar 2003). On the divisive 
question of the filioque, Congar commends Bulgakov’s position that 
diversity of opinion is allowable in the absence of a unified patristic 
doctrine of the procession of the Holy Spirit. Although Congar ‘knew, liked 
and admired Vladimir Lossky’, he rejected Lossky’s view that most of the 
differences between the Eastern and Western Churches can be traced to the 
filioque. But Congar agreed with his Orthodox friends that the filioque does 
not belong in the Creed. By suppressing its creedal use, the Roman Catholic 


Church would perform ‘an ecumenical action of humility and solidarity 
which, if it was welcomed in its really “genuine” sense by the Orthodox 
Church, could create a new situation which would be favourable to the re- 
establishment of full communion’ (Congar 2003, vol. 3, xv—xvi, 59, 214). 


RESSOURCEMENT 


In the 1930s and 1940s, a convergence in theological method emerged on 
the growing edge of Russian Orthodox and Roman Catholic theology. The 
Neopatristic turn negotiated by Florovsky and Lossky and /a nouvelle 
théologie arising in France at the same time had much in common. Both 
were based on ressourcement. The term denotes the appropriation of ancient 
and medieval sources of Christian tradition (Scripture, liturgy, fathers) as 
resources for articulating the meaning of the Gospel in the present. 
Undergirding the endeavour was the idea of tradition as a creative 
enterprise, the very opposite of traditionalism: ‘Fidelity to a tradition ... is 
never servile repetition’ (de Lubac 1988, 306-7). ‘Tradition is the constant 
abiding of the Spirit and not only the memory of words. Tradition is a 
charismatic, not a historical, principle’ (Florovsky 1972, 47). 

While the French and Russian practitioners of ressourcement were aware 
of each other, one should not conflate their activities. On the Russian side, 
the resourcing of patristic tradition began long before Florovsky and Lossky 
made a theological programme of it (Louth 2012). On the Catholic side, 
Henri de Lubac set the course with Catholicism (1937) and Surnaturel (The 
Supernatural, 1946). His most substantive references to a Russian thinker 
occur in Surnaturel, where he commends Bulgakov’s synergistic view of 
divine grace and human freedom as the traditional teaching of the ancient 
and medieval Church (de Lubac 1991, 73n4, 189n2). This teaching, de 
Lubac argues, was eclipsed in the West when late medieval commentators 
on Aquinas came up with the idea of ‘pure nature’, that is, created being 
lacking an integral connection with divine grace. This essentially godless 
view of nature was then combined with a mechanistic view of grace as a set 
of gifts conferred more or less arbitrarily by the Creator, a donation 
brokered by the sacramental system of the Roman Church. The overthrow 
of this vitiated doctrine of nature and grace was de Lubac’s project in 


Surnaturel. In the sequel to Surnaturel, de Lubac acknowledged Lossky’s 
observation that ‘The Eastern tradition knows nothing of “pure nature” to 
which grace is added as a supernatural gift’ (Lossky, V. 1957, 101; de Lubac 
1967, 6 n21). For the most part, however, Catholicism and Surnaturel were 
works of self-scrutiny focused on the Latin theological tradition. 

Two publication series founded in the 1940s promoted ressourcement: 
Sources chrétiennes, a collection of ancient and medieval texts, and 
Théologie, a series of monographs. Unlike Congar, the editors of Théologie 
did not pay much attention to Russian thought. Twenty years passed before 
a monograph on a Russian topic appeared in the series (Segundo 1963). 
Nevertheless, the ‘resourcers’ contributed much to the development of an 
ecumenical perspective through their masterful monographs on Greek 
patristic thought. Moreover, the scientific rigour and imaginative é/an of 
their scholarship inspired Orthodox theologians to embrace equally high 
standards. By mid-century, the connections between Catholic and Orthodox 
ressourcement were so numerous that one should not speak of influences 
but of collaboration and synthesis. Alexander Schmemann and John 
Meyendorff, for example, were Russian Orthodox theologians, but they 
were also French ‘resourcers’ and American theologians (Plekon 2002, 
178-233). 

Jaroslav Pelikan was another ‘resourcer’ who transcended confessional 
and cultural divisions. His roots were Lutheran, and he learned the art of 
ressourcement by editing the standard American edition of Luther’s works. 
As his career advanced, however, Pelikan steered in a Neopatristic 
direction, becoming a kind of American Florovsky. The comparison is not 
merely literary. Pelikan knew and revered Florovsky, whom he called his 
‘beloved mentor’ (Pelikan 1971-1989, vol. 2, x). His justly famous 
aphorism—‘Tradition is the living faith of the dead; traditionalism is the 
dead faith of the living’ (Pelikan 1971—1989, vol. 1, 9)—is pure Florovsky. 
A scholar of encyclopaedic knowledge including the Russian language, 
Pelikan explored the Orthodox tradition in its fullness, setting a salutary 
example as the first major American theologian to do so. He focused more 
on Orthodox theology than Russian religious thought. Nevertheless, he 
made a deep bow to the latter when he employed its watchword, un- 
translated, in the title of the final chapter of his masterpiece, The Christian 
Tradition: ‘The Sobornost of the Body of Christ’ (Pelikan 1971—1989, vol. 
5, 282-336). 


The ‘resourcers’ did not limit themselves to the excavation of patristic 
and medieval tradition. Many also studied modern thought, secular and 
religious. De Lubac wrote monographs on atheist humanism, the French 
radical P.-J. Proudhon, and utopian ideologies in the tradition of the 
medieval Franciscan prophet Joachim of Fiore. The last of these works 
includes a chapter on Russian thinkers from Chaadaev to Berdiaev (de 
Lubac 1981, 385-434). Hans Urs von Balthasar, a Swiss Catholic 
‘resourcer’ and one of the most productive theologians of modern times, 
launched his career with a study of modern German thought that 
incorporates an extensive comparison of Nietzsche with Dostoevsky 
(Balthasar 1939). In later works Balthasar often dialogued with Russian 
thinkers. A long essay on Soloviev, whom Balthasar called ‘a thinker of 
universal genius’, forms part of Balthasar’s theological aesthetics (Balthasar 
1982-1991, vol. 2, 19, vol. 3, 279-352). In dogmatic theology, Balthasar 
embraced Bulgakov’s kenotic Trinitarianism (Balthasar 1982—1991, 7: 213- 
14; 1990, 35; Martin 2015, 207). For the full story of Balthasar’s relations 
with Russian religious thinkers, the reader is directed to the magnificent 
monograph by Jennifer Newsome Martin (Martin 2015). 

Louis Bouyer, a French Lutheran who became a Roman Catholic 
‘resourcer’, also deserves mention. Bouyer identified Bulgakov as one of 
the most decisive influences on his theological work (Bouyer 2005, 210- 
11). The influence is evident not only in the architecture of Bouyer’s work 
(e.g. two theological trilogies), but in his focus on the God—world 
relationship, the problem that inspired Bulgakov’s sophiology. While 
Bouyer recognized the difficulty of carrying out a sophiological project 
‘without falling into a pure immanentism’, he insisted on ‘the necessity of 
going to the heart of the theological problem of the relationship between 
God and his work, and of going there by starting with the theme of divine 
wisdom, of the vision that God has of all things in Him’ (Bouyer 2005, 
211). 


LIBERATION THEOLOGY AND FEMINISM 


Liberation theology began as a Roman Catholic social gospel formulated 
with reference to the social, political, and religious context of mid- 


twentieth-century Latin America. The many analogies that can be drawn 
between the Latin American movement and Russian religious thought have 
generally gone unnoticed, in part because of a shift in the priorities of 
Russian religious thinkers after 1917. Existence as a community of exiles 
combined with the influence of European existentialism and personalism 
led many émigré thinkers to downplay or ignore the social and political 
content of their heritage. In pre-revolutionary Russia, however, Russian 
religious thought generated such masterpieces of Christian social thought as 
Soloviev’s The Justification of the Good and Bulgakov’s Philosophy of 
Economy. Early in the twentieth century, leading Russian religious thinkers 
took part in a political reform movement that actually called itself 
‘Liberation’ (Poole 2003, 1—78). In late imperial Russia as in mid-twentieth- 
century Latin America, reformist Christian intellectuals faced an ingrained 
tradition of religious and political authoritarianism, an exploding peasant 
population, rapid urbanization, the rise of Protestant sects, and the violence 
of right-wing and left-wing extremists. 

The Latin Americans showed little interest in Russian thought. The only 
Russian thinkers mentioned by Gustavo Gutiérrez in A Theology of 
Liberation (1971) are Trotsky, Lenin, and Bukharin (Gutiérrez 1973, 74n19, 
86). Lenin was also a reference point for Juan Luis Segundo, who, in more 
than one work, turned to Lenin’s What Is To Be Done? to explore the issue 
of how a progressive minority (liberation theologians?) should relate to an 
oppressed majority that does not always behave as its cultured advocates 
wish (Segundo 1974, 97-9; 1976, 188-9, 221-40). Segundo is an 
instructive case because he wrote his doctoral dissertation on Berdiaev 
(Segundo 1963). In his liberationist writings, however, Segundo does not 
indicate that Berdiaev stood in a tradition of Orthodox Christian social 
thought that was as critical of Marxism as it was of traditional 
authoritarianism and capitalist individualism. Segundo did not know 
Russian and rarely referenced Russian religious thinkers other than 
Berdiaev. By the time Segundo studied him, Berdiaev had been thoroughly 
domesticated by Western intellectuals and could be discussed without 
reference to Russia or Orthodox Christianity (see Chapter 26 in this 
Handbook). 

A unexpected connection with modern Russian theology appears in the 
work of the distinguished Brazilian liberationist Leonardo Boff. In 1979, 
Boff published The Maternal Face of God, an essay in feminist theology 


inspired in part by Paul Evdokimov’s Woman and the Salvation of the 
World (Boff 1987; Evdokimov 1994). Developing an idea in Bulgakov’s 
dogmatics, Evdokimov challenged the one-sided emphasis on the 
fatherhood of God in Christian theology. He pointed out that, while we may 
call God the Father, none of us has seen the Father. The one we have seen is 
the Son, and we have seen the Son because of Mary’s accomplishment. 
Because Christian theology is Trinitarian, however, we must not theologize 
Mary and her child in terms of the Son alone. The Holy Spirit must be 
present. Hence, as Boff observes, ‘Russian Orthodox theology like that of 
Paul Evdokimov and P. [Father] Bulgakov cites a hypostatic maternity of 
the Holy Spirit realized in Mary’ (Boff 1987, 96). 

Boff’s work was criticized by leading feminist theologians. Elisabeth 
Schüssler Fiorenza lamented that ‘even an astute theologian such as 
Leonardo Boff ... does not escape, but theologically reinscribes the 
bourgeois-romantic and cultural-archetypal myth of femininity’ (Schüssler 
Fiorenza 1994, 167; cf. 177). Elizabeth A. Johnson objected that ‘the 
categories of virgin and mother come nowhere near summing up the totality 
of what is possible for women’s self-realization’ (Johnson 1994, 52). 
Neither critic indicated that Boff’s ‘novel hypothesis’ (Johnson) of the 
hypostatic maternity of the Spirit derived from two modern Orthodox 
theologians. These disconnections notwithstanding, the prospects for 
fruitful dialogue between Orthodox theology and feminist theology in the 
twenty-first century are promising. Schüssler Fiorenza’s Jesus: Miriam s 
Child, Sophias Prophet and Johnson’s She Who Is are cases in point. The 
former is a work of sophiological (‘sophialogical’) Christology; the latter, 
of sophiological dogmatics. The resources in modern Russian theology and 
Eastern Christian studies for carrying these projects forward are rich. So is 
the legacy of pioneering Orthodox feminists such as Mother Maria 
Skobtsova and Elisabeth Behr-Sigel (Plekon 2002, 59-80; Lossky, O. 
2010). 


CONCLUSION 


The influence of a small group of Russian thinkers on Western theology in 
the twentieth century testifies to more than the brilliance of a few 


individuals. It testifies first of all to the intellectual sophistication and 
spiritual depth the Russian Orthodox tradition had attained by 1917. 
Second, it shows how well prepared the Russians were for dialogue with the 
West thanks to the diligent study of Western thought by Russian thinkers of 
the previous century. Finally, the fruitfulness of the encounter on both sides 
demonstrates the charisma of working for East/West unity. Many obstacles 
still block the way to reunion of the churches and lasting solidarity between 
Russia and the West, but the prophetic work of twentieth-century Russian 
religious thinkers and their Western partners justifies the hope that these 
goals could in fact be achieved. 
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CHAPTER 40 


THE TRADITION OF 
CHRISTIAN THOUGHT IN 
THE HISTORY OF RUSSIAN 
CULTURE 


IGOR I. EVLAMPIEV 


THIs chapter represents a personal response to the chapters gathered in this 


volume.! It does not attempt to summarize all the chapters, nor to repeat the 
editors’ own overview of the contents. Rather, particular contributions and 
themes have been singled out that most resonate with my own interests. It is 
hoped that any potentially controversial opinions expressed here will 
stimulate debate beyond the pages of this Handbook, thus affirming one of 
its major goals: the relevance, vigour, and diversity of all issues relating to 
the life of the spirit. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXTS 


It is impossible to discuss the development of Christian thought in Russia 
without first elucidating the history of the adoption of Christianity by 
ancient Rus’. This is the story David Goldfrank tells in his chapter, which 
opens this book. Of course, no essay-length treatment can cover every 
important aspect of this early history. In particular, it should be stressed that 


Rus’ consciously accepted Christianity in accordance with the will of its 
ruler, Prince Vladimir, and this fact shaped many important features of 
Russian religiosity: its emotionality, the intensity of its religious 
experiences, its striving towards extreme forms of confession, and the 
exceptionally powerful orientation of its culture towards an assimilation of 
Christianity and its images. 

At the same time, it is important to remember that a full suppression of 
pagan beliefs, along with the positive relation to earthly reality that was tied 
to those beliefs, never came to pass. For this reason, Russian Orthodox 
Christianity acquired some peculiar features. Rather than an opposition of 
sinful, imperfect earthly reality to the Heavenly Kingdom, to perfect divine 
reality—the main point of a traditional Christian worldview—Russian 
religiosity expressed a clear tendency towards the ‘unification’ of the 
earthly and the divine, for the purpose of imparting to earthly reality the 
features of a perfect divine reality. Many scholars have noted this trait, 
which Vasily Zenkovsky labelled, very precisely, ‘mystical realism’ 
(Zen’kovskii 1991, 39-40). The essence of this idea is that earthly reality is 
recognized as valuable and significant for human beings, but is considered 
not so much from its present imperfect state as from the perspective of its 
mystical transformation in a perfected state, one approaching our condition 
before the Fall. 

Precisely this understanding of the relationship between the earthly and 
the divine determined that unique importance of the monastery and 
monastic life in Orthodox religiosity, which Goldfrank notes. Monasteries 
were understood not as isolated ‘islands’ of religious life, utterly opposed to 
the sinful earthly life that surrounded them, but rather as points of active 
interaction with the surrounding world for the sake of its improvement and 
potential perfectibility. Goldfrank’s essay correctly points out that 
monasteries very early became centres of cultural life in Rus’, an influence 
that continued unabated until the beginning of the twentieth century. Many 
Russian writers and thinkers (Leskov, Dostoevsky, and others) considered 
monasteries the unconditional source of that religious and spiritual 
inspiration necessary to every person, and to creative people especially. A 
visit to a monastery in order to receive a vivifying dose of spirituality 
became a common tradition in Russian culture from the seventeenth 
through the nineteenth centuries. 


Russian Orthodoxy was not distinguished by any great attention to 
dogmatic rigour, and this fact tended to lead those who sought the deeper 
essence of their faith into significant deviations from the canon. Thus the 
history of Orthodoxy is full of every possible sort of heretical deviation, 
which developed on a very large scale and permeated deeply and actively 
into culture as a whole. It seems to me that this side of Orthodox religiosity 
—the sectarians and ‘heretics’—was not adequately covered or assessed in 
the Handbook. As mentioned earlier, the sinfulness of the earthly world 
was, as an idea, significantly weakened in Russian religiosity, and thus the 
realization of a ‘Heaven on Earth’ was an idea constantly in the air, the 
possibility of achieving a perfect state of humanity, of the entire world. At 
the end of the nineteenth century, Konstantin Leontiev called this heretical 
deviation in Russian religious thought the ‘rosy tinge’ of Christianity, and 
documented the presence of this tendency in the religious worldview of two 
great Russian writers, Fyodor Dostoevsky and Leo Tolstoy (Leontiev 1996, 
322, 329-38). 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, heretical movements begin to 
appear in Rus’. Most of them belong to the Gnostic type, in particular 
Bogomilism, which insisted that the earthly or material world was created 
by Satan and remains in his power. Arian ideas proliferated, according to 
which Jesus Christ was not God incarnate but a created being who taught 
the possibility of attaining perfection through a righteous life. One original 
Russian religious phenomenon was strigolnichestvo, a heretical movement 
that deified both heaven and earth and rejected the need for a church or a 
priesthood for the salvation of souls. Most famous of all was the 
Novgorodian heresy of the ‘Judaizers’, which arose in the fifteenth century. 
Its followers allegedly borrowed many aspects of Judaism, in particular the 
denial of the Trinity, the tripartite nature of God. But modern scholarship 
has shown that this widespread attribution was in fact a fabrication invented 
to discredit the heretics. In fact this heretical movement was overtly 
Gnostic; at its centre was Sophia as a celestial force guiding the human 
being towards perfection (Grigorenko 2012, 26-8, 89-103). At the same 
time, Christ, in the spirit of Arianism, was understood as a teacher who 
showed all people the path to perfection. The heresy of the ‘Judaizers’ was 
close in its ideas to Western humanism, which became the foundation of the 
Renaissance. 


All of this is very important. Church historians of Orthodoxy and of 
Russian religious thought have always tried to downplay the influence of 
Gnostic ideas in Russian religiosity, but in fact their role was already very 
large in the early stages of Russia’s cultural development. This fact helps us 
to understand why so many thinkers of the nineteenth century turned out to 
resemble more closely a Gnostic rather than a strictly Orthodox version of 
Christianity (Evlampiev 2014, 42—50). 

Goldfrank correctly notes the importance of hesychasm, which was very 
widespread in Russia during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Its 
prominence is connected with the great value it gave to the idea of 
deification (theosis), which presupposes a maximal weakening of the idea 
of man’s sinfulness and emphasizes the possibility that we can attain 
perfection in our earthly life. The first original form to arise in Russian 
culture—Russian icon-painting of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries— 
arose precisely in the context of hesychasm. The icons of Andrei Rublev 
and Dionysius especially present us with images of the transfigured and 
perfected earthly person. As we saw above with the Judaizers and Western 
humanism, this aspect of iconic representation and its hesychastic base is 
very similar to the cultural and ideological movement that is given 
expression in the Italian Renaissance. 

In Russian history, however, this humanistic line of development was 
repressed. The official church position in religious thought won out, and it 
demanded formal faith and submission to the state. In this context, the 
Russian Church Schism turns out to be a struggle between analogous 
movements: on the one side, the Old Believers strove for autonomy for the 
faith, for maximal freedom of church life and the independence of church 
from state, whereas Nikon and the reformers attempted to strengthen 
authoritarian principles in church leadership and its complete subordination 
to the goals of state development. 

As Nadieszda Kizenko notes in her chapter, the reforms of Peter the 
Great in the eighteenth century led to a transformation of the Orthodox 
Church that brought it closer to the condition of Western churches. The 
‘rationalization of church life’ began, a process that was similar to what had 
happened in the West. Later, almost all Russian religious thinkers would 
assess this process negatively, since it resulted in the Church losing a great 
deal of its spiritual significance in Russian society, becoming a bulwark of 
the autocratic state order rather than the spiritual bulwark of the people. The 


crisis of the Church expressed itself in the decline of monastic life. A large 
number of monasteries had so few monks that they could not exist 
autonomously. And this was a factor leading to the secularizing reforms of 
Catherine the Great, which reduced their numbers still further. 

As the nineteenth century dawned, however, monasteries underwent a 
rebirth. They were again appreciated as a spiritual bastion for Orthodoxy 
and for the whole of Russian culture. One of the most celebrated figures in 
this movement was Serafim of Sarov, thanks to whom the Sarov monastery 
became one of the best-known places in Russia. Optina Pustyn was 
established as a new centre of spirituality. As the century progressed, Optina 
Pustyn and other famous monasteries would play an enormous role in 
Russia’s religious and cultural life, spiritually rejuvenating many writers, 
artists, and thinkers. 

In my view, Kizenko might have given more attention to another 
important process that took place in the second half of the eighteenth 
century: during that time, the Orthodox Church lost its former monopoly on 
religious life. Once opened to Western ideas and cultural influences, Russia 
began to take up non-dogmatic, non-church forms of religiosity. Among 
them, Freemasonry was especially important. It was the Freemasons who 
introduced religious philosophy into Russian culture, in their quest to create 
a universal religion that would unify all great religions and philosophical 
systems. They created a tradition of reading religious and philosophical 
literature, of thinking freely and deeply on religious issues, not fettered in 
any way by Church dogma. All this permitted Zenkovsky to remark that 
Freemasonry opened up for many Russians ‘the path to densely 
concentrated spiritual life’ (Zen’kovsky 1991, 102). The masons must be 
considered our initial reckoning point, the beginning of independent 
religious and philosophical thought in Russia, not controlled by the Church. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century, all these processes had led to 
the rise of opposition to official Orthodoxy alongside a growth in free 
religious-philosophical thought. The intensified reaction under Tsar 
Nicholas I, and the continued subjection of the Church to the interests of the 
state, resulted in a standoff: freely questing religious thought increasingly 
found itself outside the Church, in opposition to the Church. This will 
remain one of the most serious problems for the subsequent development of 
Russian religious philosophy. The best spiritual traditions of Orthodoxy 
were embodied only in the most celebrated centres of the monastic 


movement, such as Optina Pustyn and Sarov Monastery. As Kizenko notes, 
thanks to these centres and to the high authority enjoyed by monasticism in 
Russia, until the beginning of the twentieth century no anti-clerical 
tendency developed—in contrast to Western Europe, where anti-clericalism 
was always destructive not only for the Church but for all religious thought. 
Only during the reign of Alexander III, when again the ‘official element’ in 
Orthodoxy was intensified, was the authority of the Orthodox Church 
decisively undermined among the masses (Florovsky 1937, 420-4). This 
fact would register tragically during the revolutions of 1917. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The presence of educated, original, and profound thinkers within the 
Orthodox Church made itself felt in the figure of Filaret (Drozdov), to 
whom Oleg V. Bychkov devotes Chapter 5 in the Handbook. Later, under 
Nicholas I, reactionary policies permeated all areas of social life and 
suppressed free thought as well—but in Church life, the positive force 
embodied in Filaret continued its development in the activity of the 
Slavophiles: Aleksei Khomiakov, Ivan Kireevsky, and others. This positive 
tendency has consistently been linked with Russian variants of hesychasm 
and with the monastic tradition generated by hesychasm: the tradition of the 
Russian elder. 

G. M. Hamburg dedicates an important essay to the philosophical ideas 
of Pavel Chaadaev. Chaadaev and his Philosophical Letters were 
enormously important for the development of nineteenth-century Russian 
philosophy. The first letter in particular posed the problem of Russia’s 
historical mission, its relationship to Western Europe. Discussions of this 
issue in the 1830s to 1840s were central to the formation of the Westernizer 
and Slavophile movements. In that letter, Chaadaev speaks of the need for a 
correct understanding of the meaning of religion (Christianity). Although it 
is generally believed that he was at first sympathetic to Catholicism and 
then came to value Orthodoxy highly in his later years, in fact Chaadaev’s 
religious views diverge sharply from any form of traditional church 
Christianity. In the spirit of that non-canonical understanding of religion so 
characteristic of Russian philosophy, Chaadaev posited a Christianity that 


professed as its goal the realization of the Kingdom of God on earth, within 
the developmental framework of human historical time. 

Among the ideas of Chaadaev highlighted by Hamburg, special attention 
is due to that idea-cluster we are accustomed to calling ‘all-unity’ 
[vseedinstvo]. The concept became a benchmark for Russian philosophy 
throughout its subsequent development, and can be found in various shapes 
and forms in the worldviews of Dostoevsky, Soloviev, Tolstoy, Semyon 
Frank, Lev Karsavin, and others. Among the components of all-unity is the 
idea of Godmanhood [or divine humanity, bogochelovechestvo], which 
presumes that humankind gradually ‘merges’ with God, becomes His 
earthly ‘tool’ for transforming the whole of Being into a state of all-unity, 
that is, the merging of everything with everything, the overcoming of all 
contradictions and boundaries. Within the framework of this logic, 
Chaadaev reacted extremely negatively to all individualism, and in general 
to any understanding of the human person as an autonomous primary unit 
of social life. The main task of any person, in Chaadaev’s view, was to 
merge voluntarily with the whole and to serve the interests of the whole: 
state, nation, humankind. 

Of great importance to Chaadaev in understanding a human being is the 
‘mystical’ aspect. He argued that the limitedness and separateness of the 
individual human personality is something illusory, that in fact each person 
enters into some sort of universal unity that encompasses not only all living 
people but all dead ones as well. What is more, he demonstrated that the 
being of an individual person is not limited in space or time, but in some 
way is distributed throughout the entire universe. From now on these 
puzzling ideas will be constantly present, reworked in various ways by 
subsequent Russian thinkers. 

As Hamburg notes, Chaadaev saw the primary task of Christianity as 
explaining and realizing in practice this rather unusual relationship of 
people to one another, to God, and to all earthly reality. Properly realized, it 
would lead to the perfect condition of each person—and in historical 
perspective, it would build the Kingdom of God on earth. 

The essay very correctly notes the influence of Chaadaev on his closest 
followers. Of these, Alexander Herzen accepted and further developed this 
critique of Russian reality and Russian autocracy in the most organic and 
integrated way, although it is true that in his later work (in the 1860s), 
Herzen supplements it with criticism of Western Europe for having 


succumbed to a ‘petty bourgeois’ mentality. On the whole, thinkers of the 
‘Westernizing’ trend (Timofei Granovsky, Boris Chicherin, and others) 
borrowed from Chaadaev a critical look at Russian reality and a positive 
emphasis on ideas associated with Western life, above all ideas of freedom. 
But the Slavophiles, too, borrowed from Chaadaev: his idea of the pre- 
eminent importance of religion in the life of humankind and his critique of 
Western individualism and political liberalism. Those two Western traits 
were seen as the major obstacles preventing humanity’s progress towards 
the Kingdom of God. 

The first of Randall Poole’s two chapters in this volume successfully 
lays out the characteristic features of the Slavophile movement (with 
special attention to the views of Alekse1 Khomiakov and Ivan Kireevsky). 
Poole correctly notes that this movement was the first significant 
achievement of Russian thought—-since it clearly defined the cherished goal 
of all Russian philosophizing, to formulate the Christian worldview in 
systematic philosophical form. 

The Slavophiles are often characterized as advocates of ‘irrationalism’ or 
‘nationalism’ because of their critique of scientific reason and Western 
culture. However, as Poole rightly shows, this wholesome criticism of 
Western rationalism and Western materialist civilization was undertaken by 
Khomiakov and Kireevsky by utilizing what was most valuable in the 
West’s philosophical heritage—first of all, the ideas of Romantic 
philosophy (Fichte, Schelling). It was precisely from German Romantic 
philosophy that the Slavophiles borrowed their three most important ideas: 
the idea of combining religious intuition and reason in cognitive 
knowledge, the idea of the integral personality that has a direct connection 
with God, and the idea of the conciliar unity of people in a shared 
community built on love and mutual spiritual understanding. The 
Slavophiles’ original development of these ideas became the foundation for 
the subsequent development of Russian philosophy, influencing especially 
the work of Vladimir Soloviev, Sergei Trubetskoi, Sergei Bulgakov, and 
Nicolas Berdiaev. 

Following many contemporary scholars, Poole considers Khomiakov’s 
ideas to have made an important contribution to the development of the 
teachings of the Orthodox Church. One could dispute this assertion. 
Creatively deploying the ideas of German philosophers (Fichte, Schelling), 
Khomiakov, in his concept of a mystical Church that unites all people, 


exceeds the bounds of dogmatic teaching. He goes so far as to assert that 
God is directly present in the Church, that is, in the human community. We 
can cite the following example from Khomiakov’s The Church is One: ‘The 
Church and her members know with the inner knowledge of faith the unity 
and unchangeability of her Spirit, which is the Spirit of God’. And yet 
another statement: ‘Even on earth, the Church lives not by an earthly or 
human life, but by a life that is divine and endowed with grace. For this 
reason not only each of her members but all of the Church solemnly calls 
herself holy’ (Khomiakov 1998, 32, 44). Such a radical coming together of 
God and man is very characteristic of Russian philosophy as a whole, but 
there is no way this idea can be made compatible with the idea of God’s 
transcendence or the ineradicable sinfulness of man, which are features of 
the dogmatic teaching of the Church. The first to write very sharply about 
this was Pavel Florensky, who (in his 1916 review ‘Around Khomiakov’) 
detected in Khomiakov’s concept of the Church ‘that same spirit of 
immanentism that constitutes the essence of Protestantism’ (or more 
precisely, of German philosophy) (Florenskii 1996, 295). 

The most important Russian religious thinkers of the nineteenth century 
are Fyodor Dostoevsky, Leo Tolstoy, and Vladimir Soloviev. Together they 
sum up the development of Russian thought over the entire century, and 
provide the foundation for the original religious formulations of the early 
twentieth century. 

George Pattison’s chapter on Dostoevsky emphasizes the importance of 
the theme of human suffering. Indeed, in his depictions of suffering 
Dostoevsky cast into doubt the very possibility of a religious or 
philosophical justification for the existence of the world, the very 
possibility of man as a creature under God’s care. As Pattison properly 
observes, even Dostoevsky’s Christ turns out to be ‘weak’, unable to 
promise final salvation through divine grace and placing primary hopes on 
the mysterious freedom of man himself. All this has made it reasonable to 
attribute to Dostoevsky atheistic views. 

But Pattison rightly considers such a point of view fundamentally 
untrue. The main virtue of Dostoevsky is precisely the opposite: in a society 
that was being radically secularized, he demonstrated the need to return to 
religious faith as a necessary support for culture, morality, and all European 
civilization. Thus the biggest question that arises when evaluating 
Dostoevsky’s work is: What is this new faith that he is offering to 


humankind? Is it simply a renewal of traditional forms of Christianity (for 
example, Orthodoxy), or is it something utterly different, perhaps even 
incompatible with historical Christianity? Pattison leaves this question 
unanswered. But he does acknowledge that it is difficult to combine 
Dostoevsky’s views with historical Christianity. He considers Dostoevsky’s 
one undisputed merit to be his criticism of the false path of civilization, the 
path of ‘modern-day technological rationalism’ that gradually squeezes 
religious concepts out of people’s lives. This is a completely correct 
assessment. But it seems to me that one must go further and attempt a clear 
evaluation of Dostoevsky’s religious and philosophical positions, if we are 
to do full justice to his thought. 

In fact, Dostoevsky had a reasonably consistent philosophical 
worldview, which was in place even in his early works. In keeping with his 
creative development, this worldview was modified, but it did not change 
radically—despite the opinion of many scholars, who, following Lev 
Shestov, argue that Dostoevsky’s views changed after his experience of 
prison and hard labour. 

There were some changes, of course, but they were not nearly as 
substantial or essential as have been claimed by Shestov and those who 
followed. Before his Siberian exile, Dostoevsky was an admirer of German 
Romanticism and rather indifferent to religion (in a letter to his brother 
Mikhail on 1 January 1849, he compared Jesus Christ to Homer). For 
Dostoevsky at this time, the most important idea was that of the existence 
of ‘superior personalities’, persons who possess some unusual power 
(essentially mysterious) to influence other people, fate, and the entire 
surrounding world (the potential of such people is vividly illustrated in the 
pre-exile novella ‘The Landlady’ and in the later, already post-exile work 
‘The Gambler’). In the labour camp Dostoevsky began to read the Gospel 
and was infused with Christian ideas, but he perceived Christianity not in its 
churchly variant, but in its Gnostic interpretation characteristic for German 
philosophy (Fichte, Schelling, Hegel). Especially vivid parallels make 
themselves felt with the late religious and philosophical thought of Fichte. 
Similarly to Fichte, Dostoevsky understands Christ as ‘the ideal of man in 
the flesh’ (as he put it in a handwritten note dated April 16, 1864, at the time 
of the death of his first wife, Maria Isaeva), as simply the man who first 
succeeded in perfecting himself in earthly life, thus revealing the divine 
principle contained in every person. Fichte gives us just such an 


interpretation of Christianity and its guiding image in two of his later 
writings: Die Grundzüge des gegenwärtigen Zeitalters (The Basic Features 
of the Present Age) and Die Anweisung zum seligen Leben oder auch die 
Religionslehre (The Way towards the Blessed Life, or the Doctrine of 
Religion) (both 1806) (Evlampiev 2012, 315-89). 

In his novel Crime and Punishment, Dostoevsky criticizes the theory of 
‘superior personalities’ (or ‘extraordinary men’) and, it might seem, 
completely rejects it. But a more careful reading of the novel shows that he 
does not reject the concept of a ‘superior personality’ but only understands 
in more complex fashion the path required to become one. Now a ‘superior 
personality’, an ‘extraordinary man’, becomes for Dostoevsky that 
personality which professes a genuine and true Christianity, one that differs 
sharply from the teachings of the historical Church. Maximally directly and 
from his own person, not from the person of his hero, Dostoevsky expresses 
this point of view in his Diary of a Writer for December 1876, III, in the 
context of his ruminations on the meaning of immortality as the main idea 
of authentic Christianity: ‘Meanwhile, the superior types reign on earth and 
have always reigned, and, when their time has been fulfilled, this has 
always resulted in millions of people following them’ (Dostoevsky 1972- 
1991, XXIV, 47). In this sense the paradoxical image of the ‘weak Christ’, 
to which Pattison drew our attention, is itself an example of such a ‘superior 
type’ (specifically a human type), whose strength lies not in the magical 
capabilities of a Divine being, such as Christ is endowed with in the 
teachings of the Church (in the Revelation of St. John), but rather in his 
own faith in immortality and in the future perfection of man. When such 
faith spreads among people, it becomes a force capable of transforming the 
world. 

In his Diary of a Writer for 1880, Dostoevsky returns to the topic in 
order to clarify the meaning of ‘true Christianity’. He defines it as the 
striving of people for ‘absolute self-perfectibility’ (Dostoevsky 1972-1991, 
XXVI, 164), which, in humanity’s historical development as a whole, 
should lead to the ‘Paradise of Christ’ (handwritten note on the death of his 
first wife Maria Isaeva, 16 April 1864), that is, to the Kingdom of God on 
earth. In Dostoevsky’s opinion there were very few ‘true Christians’ among 
people (Dostoevsky 1972-1991, XXVI, 164), but it is only by increasing 
their number—that is, only by the spread of true Christianity—that these 


few, and the people surrounding them, could themselves be perfected, and 
open a path to the Kingdom of God. 

It is precisely this unusual understanding of Christianity, which carries 
God into the very depths of the human person as some sort of ideal for 
man’s mystical perfection, that was endorsed by Russian thinkers of the 
younger generation, and was reflected in the philosophical systems of many 
Russian thinkers of the twentieth century (Semyon Frank, Dmitri 
Merezhkovsky, Vasily Rozanov, Ivan Ilyin, Lev Karsavin, and Nicolas 
Berdiaev, among many others). 

The second great Russian religious thinker of the end of the nineteenth 
century and the beginning of the twentieth, Leo Tolstoy, is the subject of the 
chapter by Caryl Emerson. She correctly states that the most important idea 
for Tolstoy’s artistic creativity is the feeling of joy, of grace, which is the 
central quality that defines the essence of a person. Being a limited creature 
in his external form, man is intimately, inwardly connected with nature, 
with the cosmos. Emerson mentions striking examples of such a fusion of 
the person with nature, which summon up a sense of grace. It follows from 
these examples that this sense is in itself quite distant from a Christian 
worldview; it is wholly lacking in a moral dimension. This is well 
illustrated in the example of Hadji Murad, the hero of Tolstoy’s novella of 
the same name. For Hadji Murad, merging with nature and fulfilling its will 
is expressed through the fortitude of a warrior who must kill as many of the 
enemy as possible. 

After his spiritual crisis at the end of the 1870s, Tolstoy abandons his 
earlier artistic themes and practices, and experiments with new ones. Most 
important for him became the construction of a religious-philosophical 
doctrine that would restore the true meaning of Christianity that had been 
lost in history. In his treatises and in his diary, Tolstoy continued to consider 
joy and grace the most important human experience, but now he 
understands this experience in an entirely other way. Now it signifies the 
fusion of a person with spiritual being, with the Absolute, with God, and 
this fusion demands a distancing from the material world, from nature. It 
cannot be said, however, that this new point of view entirely contradicts the 
old one. After all, his religious views were close to pantheism. Tolstoy 
believes that nature is connected with God, he rejects the idea of an 
indwelling sinfulness and the imperfection of earthly existence that is 
characteristic of Church Christianity. Thus the feeling of unity with nature 


is considered by him to be the first stage in a person’s religious conversion 
—but at the second stage, a person must see God behind nature, and unite 
with Him. 

Emerson rightly points out that the main concept espoused by the late 
Tolstoy is the concept of life, and his main work is his treatise On Life. 
Previously, Tolstoy had understood life as a fusion with nature and thus did 
not see much difference between human and animal life. Now he insists that 
authentic life is by its very essence spiritual, and is impossible without 
consciousness and freedom. Authentic life is a fusion with God; in fact, life 
is God Himself. Emerson correctly emphasizes the importance for Tolstoy 
of the concept of ‘life in the present’, but I think the essay does not 
illustrate this crucial concept in all its necessary fullness. In Tolstoy’s early 
creative work, ‘life in the present’ is life lived in earthly time, without any 
thoughts or concerns for the future; in his later diary entries, Tolstoy 
explicates this term in an entirely different sense. Authentic life is life in the 
spirit and in God, which does not know the sort of time that governs the 
earthly world. Nevertheless, Tolstoy speaks of the necessity to ‘live in the 
present’ in relation to this authentic life—adding that this means to ‘live 
outside of time’. To understand this paradoxical combination of terms, it 
helps to keep in mind Tolstoy’s idea of memory. Memory is that 
metaphysical ability to unite all stages and phases of a human being into a 
single whole and transfer this whole into spiritual, supra-temporal being. 
Paradoxically, time does not entirely disappear in this supra-temporal 
wholeness, but is transformed into some form that knows no separation into 
past, present, and future, all the while preserving the ability to accomplish a 
deed, the ability to act. For the late Tolstoy, ‘life in the present’ means 
activity in the realm of the ‘eternal present’. Tolstoy, while dwelling inside 
spiritual being, that is, in the very realm of authentic life with God, 
introduces a sort of analogue with time, which differs from earthly time in 
the wholeness and unitary fusion of all its moments. Such a conception of 
time, memory, and personality inevitably brings to mind the philosophy of 
Henri Bergson. If we consider Tolstoy’s worldview to be of this sort, we are 
obliged to place him and his views in the context of the non-classical 
philosophy of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, rather than 
with the rectilinear philosophy of the Enlightenment, which has been the 
practice of most scholars (Evlampiev and Matveeva 2018). 


Such a conception of the authentic life of personality permits us to refute 
the claim that Tolstoy’s attitude towards immortality is ‘unclear’, a case that 
Emerson makes with reference to Sergei Bulgakov, Vasily Zenkovsky, and 
other Orthodox critics of Tolstoy. If memory is the main metaphysical 
function of personality, connecting all aspects of life and transferring the 
wholeness of the life of the personality into the ‘eternal present’ of spiritual 
being, then it is impossible not to acknowledge the idea of immortality. 
Tolstoy absolutely believes in immortality, but he understands it in a 
completely different way than does ecclesiastical Christianity. Personality 
is eternal, it was not born and it will not cease to exist, its life in the earthly 
world is only one of the manifestations of eternal authentic life. But there 
will be other manifestations, connected possibly with other forms of time 
and with other forms of being. In contrast to the Church’s concept of the 
resurrection of a person to perfect being in the Kingdom of Heaven, Tolstoy 
does not recognize the essential significance of death. Death transfers the 
being of a personality from one form to another, but does not interrupt it. 

It is indeed possible to doubt, as Emerson does, the justification of the 
long-held comparison between Tolstoy’s teachings and Eastern religious 
systems. Bible studies today understands the development of early 
Christianity in a far more complex way than has been customary in church 
tradition. An influential Gnostic tradition existed in early Christianity, and it 
is precisely this tradition that Tolstoy’s religious teachings most closely 
resemble. In this sense, Tolstoy is correct to insist that he is restoring the 
meaning of early Christianity (or more accurately, one of its influential 
versions). All the features of Tolstoy’s teachings that the Orthodox critics 
consider close to Eastern religions—the understanding of God as an 
impersonal Absolute, the idea of immortality as an analogue of 
metempsychosis, the understanding of Jesus Christ as a Teacher and not as 
a Saviour, and so on—are also and equally characteristic traits of Gnostic 
Christianity, which is now well studied thanks to the discovery of a large 
number of Apocrypha (among them the Apocrypha of John, the Gospel of 
Thomas, the Gospel of Philip, the Gospel of Mary, the Gospel of Truth). 

These novel religious ideas, which appeared with ever-greater clarity in 
the writings of Chaadaev, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, and other Russian thinkers 
of the second half of the nineteenth century, were expressed in their final 
philosophical form by Vladimir Soloviev. His system thus serves as the 
culmination of the development of Russian religious thought, a process that 


stretches from early modern Russia all the way through the revolution of 
1917. The basic thesis underlying Soloviev’s philosophical concept, in 
which he imparts a religious interpretation to the history of humankind, is 
utterly correctly laid out in the chapter by Catherine Evtuhov: the history of 
humankind is the progressive process of uniting man with God, for the sake 
of transfiguring society and the entire world order into a perfect condition 
of all-unity. In her essay, Evtuhov draws attention to Soloviev’s conviction 
that the transfiguration of Christianity should play a major role in this 
process by uniting the three Christian churches and giving birth to a unified 
Church, which would stand at the head of humanity on the path to 
Godmanhood and the transfiguration of the entire world. From today’s 
perspective, it seems to me, this idea of Soloviev’s does not play a very 
important role—if only because, in such key works as ‘Three Addresses in 
Memory of Dostoevsky’ and ‘On the Decline of the Medieval Worldview’, 
Soloviev himself acknowledges that the church tradition is a false form of 
Christianity and speaks of the future birth of a ‘universal’ Christianity, 
which is in no way connected with the existing religious denominations. 
This tendency in Soloviev’s thought seems to answer more accurately to the 
initial principles of his philosophical system than does the ‘utopian’ 
tendency towards the unification of the existing Christian confessions. 


THE RELIGIOUS-PHILOSOPHICAL 
RENAISSANCE AND ITS POST- 
REVOLUTIONARY HERITAGE 


The ideas of Soloviev, together with those of Dostoevsky and Tolstoy, made 
an exceptionally strong impression on the younger generation of Russian 
intellectuals, leading to the luminescent religious quests of the early 
twentieth century. This is the topic of Erich Lippman’s chapter, ‘God- 
seekers, God-builders, and the New Religious Consciousness’. These terms 
are themselves quite controversial and, in my opinion, can scarcely hope to 
cover adequately the movement of Russian thought at the turn of the 
century. The term ‘the new religious consciousness’ was coined by 
Merezhkovsky and Berdiaev to characterize the shift towards religious 


philosophy against the dominating background of Marxism and positivism 
in the Russian intellectual environment of that era. The meaning of the term 
is clear enough from the perspective of the events in which those 
participants found themselves. But when we use such a term in our era, it 
takes on an entirely different meaning and creates the false impression of 
some special novelty accruing to the religious quests undertaken at that 
time. In fact, nothing fundamentally new had happened. A new generation 
of sufficiently gifted thinkers simply developed concepts that had been 
worked out by previous thinkers, arriving at original syntheses of these 
ideas and the latest Western trends (the life-philosophy of Nietzsche and 
Bergson, the phenomenology of Husserl). Even less meaningful and fruitful 
are the terms ‘God-seeking’ and ‘God-building’. They were put into 
circulation by a group of Marxists (Vladimir Bazarov, Anatoly 
Lunacharsky, Alexander Bogdanov, and others), who attempted to use 
certain religious ideas in their own social constructs (in which there was 
very little that was genuinely religious) and who criticized those who 
continued in the tradition of nineteenth-century Russian religious thought. 
These Marxists called themselves ‘God-builders’ and their opponents ‘God- 
seekers’. Although these terms have become common parlance in Russian 
cultural history, in reality there was no ‘search’ for God in Russian thought, 
and the term creates a false, even a caricatured, idea of the thinkers of that 
era. The majority of idealist religious thinkers at the beginning of the 
twentieth century cannot be unified under this label for yet another reason: 
they grounded their philosophical constructions in contradictory 
interpretations of Christianity. Some based their thought on dogmatic 
church tradition (Sergei Bulgakov, Pavel Florensky, Vladimir Ern), others 
on the traditions of Gnostic Christianity so clearly manifest in the writings 
of Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, and Soloviev (Semyon Frank, Dmitry 
Merezhkovsky, Vasily Rozanov, Nicolas Berdiaev, Ivan Ilyin, and Lev 
Karsavin). 

In that era, the most important phenomenon in the realm of ideas was the 
gatherings of the Religious-Philosophical Society in St. Petersburg (1901- 
1903). It was there that the extraordinary activity of this new generation of 
religious thinkers first made itself felt, thinkers who did not want to be 
‘closet thinkers’, who tried to construct new and real forms of religiosity— 
from sharp criticism of the traditional church to the creation of their own 
quasi-churchly structures (Merezhkovsky’s and Gippius’s ‘Church of the 


Third Testament’). It was this societal activity that constitutes the main 
novelty of the ‘new religious consciousness’, if we are to speak of it as a 
whole. 

The dominance of modernist (Gnostic) forms of religiosity at the 
beginning of the twentieth century in particular led to a revival of the 
concept of ‘deification’ (theosis), which occupied an important place in 
patristic teachings as well as in hesychasm. Now this concept is often 
interpreted in the most radical sense, as an acknowledgement of the 
possibility of the human person, and humankind, achieving an immortal and 
perfected state directly, in palpable historical reality. This issue is very well 
discussed by Ruth Coates in her chapter. 

Regula Zwahlen devotes a chapter to Sergei Bulgakov, the most talented 
of those who constructed their philosophy on strictly Orthodox foundations. 
Nevertheless, the general tendency of Christian modernism characteristic 
for Russian thought at the beginning of the twentieth century left its mark 
on him as well. In his sophiology, Bulgakov attempted to overcome the 
negative attitude towards the material world and human economic activity 
that is inherent in traditional Christianity (its ‘medieval worldview’, as 
Soloviev expressed it). Sophia is the image of the perfected divine world, 
and man creates with this image as an ideal and a goal. This goal can be 
realized within the historical process. Here Bulgakov appears to be a direct 
descendent of Vladimir Soloviev. In her essay, Zwahlen correctly 
emphasizes that Bulgakov was one of the proponents of a radical 
understanding of deification. For him, a person could come to resemble 
God within earthly life through creativity, through the creation of culture. 
For this reason Bulgakov objected to the widespread notion that Orthodoxy 
and all of Christianity was hostile to culture—an opinion expressed by both 
critics of Orthodoxy (Vasily Rozanov) and supporters (Konstantin 
Leontiev). 

As Ana Siljak notes in her chapter, the most popular Russian religious 
thinker of the twentieth century was Nicolas Berdiaev, who exercised a very 
real influence on many Western philosophers. Siljak correctly states that 
Berdiaev was a radical personalist—that is, he considered the human 
personality to be the central concept of philosophy. But his personalism was 
of the Christian sort, which meant that he did not acknowledge those 
secular foundations of autonomy and freedom for the individual that were 
characteristic of Western society in its most recent phase. The individual 


personality can ground its value only on supra-personal values, only on the 
highest source for these values, which is God. Siljak very accurately 
portrays Berdiaev’s attitude towards the institution of the church. Only in 
the church, in the religious and social unification of all people, is it possible 
to overcome the limitations of our merely personal relationship to the world 
and to God. But the church, in Berdiaev’s understanding of it, has almost 
nothing in common with real and existing Christian churches. Rather, it is 
an ideal concept, constructed out of the ideas of the Slavophile Aleksei 
Khomiakov. Berdiaev sharply criticized real churches—including the 
Orthodox—for their lack of a genuine freedom of faith. 

Siljjak stresses the importance for the modern world of Berdiaev’s 
criticism of liberal capitalism and technocratic civilization, which pretend 
to be the highest peak of human history but which in fact lead to the 
depersonalization of the human being and deprive us of authentic creative 
freedom. The essay emphasizes Berdiaev’s important point that the source 
of all the negative tendencies in modern civilization lies in the rationalism 
and scientism of the Enlightenment. Very often the Enlightenment is 
portrayed as a continuation and further development of the Renaissance, of 
its humanistic tendency. But Berdiaev emphasized, and very correctly, that 
the Enlightenment was the antipode of the Renaissance. After all, the 
Renaissance did not reject Christianity, it only shifted the focus from God to 
man; it began to look at man as a creature obliged to reveal divine 
potentials in himself, obliged to become the same sort of creating creature 
as God Himself. (The Italian humanists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, criticizing church Christianity, were in fact professing its Gnostic 
version.) In contrast, the Enlightenment rejected God and the divine 
principle in the human person, offering, in its place, man as a mechanized 
automaton, fully subject to the laws of nature and to his own egotistic 
desires. In this sense European society, which was experiencing a deep 
spiritual crisis, was in need of a new Renaissance. 

Yet another Russian thinker who became famous in Western Europe and 
influenced his contemporaries is Lev Shestov. In her chapter, Ramona 
Fotiade shows how Shestov influenced the shaping of atheistic French 
existentialism through his critique of rationalism and scientism, becoming 
one of the first and most brilliant representatives of existentialism as a pan- 
European philosophical movement. 


In the opinion of many scholars of Russian philosophy, the most original 
and profound thinker of the early twentieth century was Semyon Frank, to 
whom the chapter by Philip Boobbyer is devoted. Frank’s system shows 
clearly that despite the ‘revolution’ in philosophy that thinkers in the non- 
classical style (Schopenhauer, Nietzsche) supposedly carried out, European 
philosophy had, by the beginning of the twentieth century, managed to 
restore its natural historical continuity through its most profound 
representatives, refuting superficial opinions about pure subjectivity and the 
relativism of all their constructions. Frank builds a system that incorporates 
in equal degree the ideas of the greatest representatives of classical 
philosophy (Plotinus, Nicholas of Cusa, Spinoza, Leibniz, Fichte, Hegel) 
and the ideas of the non-classical thinkers, most importantly Nietzsche, 
Bergson, Dilthey, and Simmel. He argues in essence that there has been one 
main line of development in the history of European philosophy, whose 
representatives have consistently constructed one and the same 
philosophical conception of the world, namely, the human being and the 
Absolute, with each new iteration not disproving the others but introducing 
ever-newer details to this true conception. 

The main thesis of this concept is as follows: all that exists is in God, in 
the mystical unknowable Absolute, to which it is impossible, strictly 
speaking, to assign any predicates. But although the world and man are in 
God—that is, are immanent to God—God Himself is transcendent to the 
world and to man. Frank himself called this concept “panentheism’ to 
distinguish it from pantheism, understood as the identity of God and the 
world. However, this term is artificial and unnecessary. Pantheism as ‘the 
identity of God and man’ is a concept thought up by churchmen fighting 
against heresies; in fact not a single serious thinker in history has ever 
supported such an absurd idea. Those said to belong to the tradition of 
pantheism are sufficiently clear about this matter, that God is not identical 
to the world. Schelling argues very precisely about the correct 
understanding of pantheism in his well-known work Philosophische 
Untersuchungen tiber das Wesen der menschlichen Freiheit und die damit 
zusammenhdngenden Gegenstände (Philosophical Investigations into the 
Essence of Human Freedom and Related Matters) (1809), demonstrating 
that we should not be afraid of the term pantheism or invent new artificial 
definitions for philosophy of this type (Schelling 1989, 90-7). In light of 
the above, it seems to me natural to call the main tradition of European 


philosophy, which Frank outlines and to which he himself belongs, the 
tradition of mystic pantheism. It is precisely from this position that Frank 
criticizes the ‘natural theology’ of Thomism and extols the works of 
Dionysius the Areopagite, for his idea of an apophatic knowledge of God 
(Boobbyer). 

Precisely this ‘mystical pantheism’ is the source of Frank’s paradoxical 
assertion that Boobbyer paraphrases as: ‘God is transcendent to man, as the 
self-consciousness of the subject, and at the same time is present in the 
depths of the soul’. In a certain sense, man does ‘express’ God in our world, 
and therefore is the centre of the world. God is the ‘first principle’ of all that 
exists; He is not static, but possesses an internal ‘potency’ that manifests 
itself in all developmental processes known to our world. In such an 
unusual and dynamic understanding of God, of the Absolute, Frank very 
clearly develops the ideas of Henri Bergson. Frank interprets the dynamic 
nature of God, reflected in the uninterrupted creative development of the 
world, as a continuously ongoing process of Creation, in which a person 
turns out to be an active participating component: creating a human being, 
God ‘created creators’. The deep unity of man with God results in man’s 
mystical capabilities to influence the world. As Boobbyer writes in this 
connection, Frank assumed that a solitary hermit could directly act upon the 
world with his prayer, changing it in a beneficial direction. 

Boobbyer discusses Frank’s attitude towards the Church in detail. On 
this issue Frank’s views are quite typical and very similar to Berdiaev’s 
discussed above. Separating the material of the Church into outer empirical 
form and inner mystical content, Frank believed that the latter should 
completely dominate the former—although in reality, in the existing 
confessions, the former is dominant. Precisely for that reason he called 
clericalism one of the most fatal mistakes of Christianity. 

Similar to the majority of Russian thinkers who survived the revolution 
and the two world wars, Frank severely criticized European civilization for 
taking a false path, for foregrounding the ideal of scientific-technological 
progress and for forgetting that the most important development is always 
the inner, spiritual development of the human being, who acknowledges his 
unity with God through religion, philosophy, and culture. 

Martin Beisswenger devotes an essay to one of the most unusual and 
controversial thinkers of the twentieth century, Lev Karsavin. He expertly 
lays out all the important components of Karsavin’s philosophy, including 


his concept of love—in which carnal sexual love acts as a natural and 
necessary addition to divine love, religious love. Karsavin developed the 
idea of all-unity with great rigour and consistency, understanding it 
philosophically as the dynamic synthesis of opposite definitions of our 
being: life and death, love and hatred, suffering and joy, and so forth. In the 
final analysis, the major goal of the world process and the life of a human 
being is to overcome the most important of all opposites: God and 
Nothingness. (Karsavin understands the latter metaphysical principle as 
independent of God.) First of all, man functions as a connecting link, as a 
special sort of ‘synthesis’ of God and Nothing, and his life is a constant 
oscillation between two poles, between life and death. Although Karsavin 
called his philosophy ‘Orthodox’, in reality Karsavin, like so many of the 
Russian thinkers surveyed here, based his philosophical concepts on the 
traditions of Gnostic Christianity. In his writings he often mentions the 
same thinkers as does Semyon Frank (Plotinus, Cusanus, Bergson), and his 
philosophical framework vividly expresses the same tradition of mystic 
pantheism that has been so very characteristic of Russian religious 
philosophy of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


RELIGION AND CULTURE 


Not only philosophy but all of Russian culture was permeated with religious 
ideas, and strove to demonstrate the significance of religious ideas for 
human life and for the life of society. Separate chapters in this Handbook 
examine how religious ideas were refracted in poetry, music, film, and even 
liberal political philosophy (by Martha M. F. Kelly, Rebecca Mitchell, Alina 
Birzache, and Randall A. Poole). Especially interesting in this connection is 
the religious content of Russian cinematography. This tradition began in the 
1970s with Andrei Tarkovsky and continues to develop up to the present 
day. Birzache is very good at indicating the religious content of Tarkovsky’s 
films, but she does not identify the sources that Tarkovsky utilized in his 
creative work: the most famous Russian religious thinkers, Dostoevsky and 
Tolstoy. Tarkovsky’s diary, which he called a ‘Martyrology’, contains a 
huge number of references to Dostoevsky and Tolstoy. Many philosophical 
ruminations in Tarkovsky’s own diary are borrowed directly from Tolstoy’s 


late diaries. Tarkovsky also knew well some of the thinkers of the early 
twentieth century—Shestov, Karsavin, Ilyin. In the film The Mirror, for 
example, one can see a reflection of Karsavin’s notion of love; in Andrei 
Rublev, we see in artistic form the Tolstoyan principle of ‘non-resistance to 
evil by violence’ and the principle of ‘resisting evil by force’ put forward by 
Ilyin against Tolstoy. In The Sacrifice one can see hints of Shestov’s 
reflections on the sacrifice of Abraham and on the ‘absurdity of faith’ 
(Tarkovsky’s final library, collected in emigration, is preserved in his 
apartment in Florence and it contains several works by Shestov as well as 
Ilyin’s book On the Resistance to Evil by Force). 

Tarkovsky, like most Russian religious thinkers, is alert to the radical 
spiritual crisis of Western technocratic civilization and considers salvation 
possible only through a return to the spiritual and religious traditions of the 
great cultural past of Europe. But his own work shows that this return must 
be creative, and not literal. In the modern world, religion itself must become 
modern. It must manifest itself not in the dead forms of dogma or church 
rituals but in living human communion, in the spiritual perfectibility of 
human beings, who must take as their most precious value our human 
culture and its spiritual content, rather than comfort and material well- 
being. 
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